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CHAPTER  L. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  RE- 
VOLUTIONARY COMMOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA. 

THE  second  and  third  years  of  the  war  had  both  been 
years  of  great  suffering  with  the  Athenians,  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  epidemic,  which  did  not  materially  relax 
until  the  winter  of  the  third  year  (B.C.  429-428).  It  is  no 
wonder  that  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  cala-  Fourth  year 
mity  their  military  efforts  were  enfeebled,  of. tlie  w« 
although  the  victories  of  Phormio  had  placed  suffering  at 
their  maritime  reputation  at  a  higher  point  £thens-T 

rr\      j-i     •  •  ,1         i  r ,-          Renewed 

than  ever,  io  their  enemies,  the  destructive  invasion  of 
effects  of  this  epidemic — effects  still  felt,  Attica, 
although  the  disorder  itself  was  suspended  during  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war — afforded  material  assistance  as 
well  as  encouragement  to  persevere.  The  Peloponnesians, 
under  Archidamus,  again  repeated  during  this  year  their 
invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica,  which  had  been  intermitted 
during  the  year  preceding.  As  before,  they  met  with  no 
serious  resistance.  Entering  the  country  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  they  continued  the  process  of  devastation 
until  their  provisions  were  exhausted. l  To  this  damage 
the  Athenians  had  probably  now  accustomed  themselves: 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  1. 
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but  they  speedily  received,  even  while  the  invaders  were 
in  their  country,  intelligence  of  an  event  far  more  embar- 
rassing and  formidable — the  revolt  of  Mitylene  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  Lesbos. 

This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the  Athe- 
nians wholly  unawares.    Yet  the  idea  of  it  was 
Revolt 'of      of  longer  standing  than  they  suspected,  for  the 
Mitylene-       Mitylensean  oligarchy  had  projected  it  before 

and  most         ,,      J  j    i_     j  j  i-      i- 

partofLes-  the  war  and  had  made  secret  application  to 
boa  from  Sparta  for  aid,  but  without  success.  Some  time 
after  hostilities  broke  out,  they  resumed  the 
design,  which  was  warmly  promoted  by  the  Boeotians, 
kinsmen  of  the  Lesbians  in  ^olic  lineage  and  dialect.  The 
Mitylensean  leaders  appear  to  have  finally  determined  on 
revolt  during  the  preceding  autumn  or  winter.  But  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  ample  preparations  before 
they  declared  themselves  openly;  and  moreover  they  took 
measures  for  constraining  three  other  towns  in  Lesbos, — 
Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha, — to  share  their  fortunes,  to 
merge  their  own  separate  governments,  and  to  become 
incorporated  with  Mitylene.  Methymna,  the  second  town 
in  Lesbos,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  island,  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  them  and  attached  to  Athens.  The  Mitylenseans 
built  new  ships, — put  their  walls  in  an  improved  state  of 
defence, — carried  out  a  mole  in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance 
of  their  harbour  and  render  it  capable  of  being  closed  with 
a  chain, — despatched  emissaries  to  hire  Scythian  bowmen 
and  purchase  corn  in  the  Euxine — and  took  such  other 
measures  as  were  necessary  for  an  effective  resistance. 

Though  the  oligarchical  character  of  their  government 
gave  them  much  means  of  secrecy,  and  above  all,  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  people  beforehand, — 
still,  measures  of  such  importance  could  not  be  taken 
without  provoking  attention.  Intimation  was  sent  to  the 
Athenians  by  various  Mitylensean  citizens,  partly  from  pri- 
vate feeling,  partly  in  their  capacity  of  proxeni  (or  consult, 
to  use  a  modern  word  which  approaches  to  the  meaning) 
for  Athens — especially  by  a  Mitylensean  named  Doxander, 
incensed  with  the  government  for  having  disappointed  his 
two  sons  of  marriage  with  two  orphan  heiresses.1  Not  less 

1  Ariatotel.  Politic,  v.  2,  3.  The  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
fact  respecting  Doxander  here  its  truth.  But  Aristotle  states  it 
mentioned  is  stated  by  Aristotle,  in  illustration  of  a  general  posi- 
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communicative  were  the  islanders  of  Tenedos,  animated 
by  ancient  neighbourly  jealousy  towards  Mitylene;  so  that 
the  Athenians  were  thus  forewarned  both  of  the  intrigues 
between  Mitylerie  and  the  Spartans,  and  of  her  certain  im- 
pending revolt  unless  they  immediately  interfered.1 

This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  Fe- 
bruary or  March  428  B.C.     But  such  was  then   Proceed. 
the  dispirited  condition  of  the  Athenians — ari-   ings  of 
sing  from  two  years'  suffering  under  the  epidemic,   AO  woeful 
and  no  longer  counteracted  by  the  wholesome   condition 
remonstrances  of  Perikles — that  they  could  not   l1^^1^ 
at  first  bring  themselves  to  believe  what  they   thither 
were  so  much  afraid  to  find  true.     Lesbos,  like   ]^|d.?r  .,. 
Chios,  was  their  ally  upon  an  equal  footing,  still 
remaining  under  those  conditions  which  had  been  at  first 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 
Mitylene  paid  no  tribute  to  Athens:  it  retained  its  walls, 
its  large  naval  force,  and  its  extensive  landed  possessions 
on  the  opposite  Asiatic  continent:  its  government  was  oli- 
garchical, administering  all  internal  affairs  without  reference 
to  Athens.     Its  obligations  as  an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of 
war,  it  was  held  bound  to  furnish  armed  ships,  whether  in 
determinate  number  or  not,  we  do  not  know.     It  would 
undoubtedly  be  restrained  from  making  war  upon  Tenedos, 
or  any  other  subject-ally  of  Athens:  and  its  government  or 
its  citizens  would  probably  be  held  liable  to  answer  before 
the  Athenian  dikasteries,  in  case  of  any  complaint  of  injury 
from  the  government  or  citizens  of  Tenedos  or  of  any  other 
ally  of  Athens — these  latter  being  themselves  also  account- 
able before  the  same  tribunals  under  like  complaints  from 
Mitylene.  That  city  was  thus  in  practice  all  but  independ- 
ent, and  so  extremely  powerful,  that  the  Athenians,  fearful 
of  coping  with  it  in  their  actual  state  of  depression,  were 
loath  to  believe  the  alarming  intelligence  which  reached 
them.      They    sent   envoys   with   a   friendly  message  to 

tion — that    the  private  quarrels  of  too;  "AOTJvoeiout,  upb^evos  Sv  TTJ<  *6- 

principal    citizens    are     often    the  ).sio;. 

cause  of  great  misfortune  to  the  Having  the  account  of  Thucydi- 
commonwealth.  He  represents  dSs  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to 
Doxander  and  his  private  quarrel  say  that  this  is  an  incorrect  con- 
as  having  brought  upon  Mitylene  ception,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
the  resentment  of  the  Athenians  cause  of  the  war— though  the  fact 
and  the  war  with  Athens—  A'J£OCJ-  in  itself  may  be  quite  true. 
Jpo;— f,p;i  TTJ;  oidsiUK,  xxi  r.7pu>;'jv£  '  Thucyd.  iii.  2. 
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persuade  the  Mitylenseans  to  suspend  their  proceedings,  and 
it  was  only  when  these  envoys  returned  without  success, 
that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  stronger  measures.  Ten 
Mitylensean  triremes,  serving  as  contingent  in  the  Athenian 
fleet,  were  seized,  and  their  crews  placed  under  guard; 
while  Kleippides,  then  on  the  point  of  starting  (along  with 
two  colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  round 
Peloponnesus,  was  directed  to  alter  his  destination  and  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  Mitylene. '  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  reach  that  town  about  the  time  of  the  approaching 
festival  of  Apollo  Maloeis,  celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood 
— on  which  occasion  the  whole  Mitylensean  population  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  forth  to  the  temple:  so  that  the  town, 
while  thus  deserted,  might  easily  be  surprised  and  seized 
by  the  fleet.  In  case  this  calculation  should  be  disap- 
pointed, Kleippides  was  instructed  to  require  that  the  Mi- 
tylenaeans  should  surrender  their  ships  of  war  and  raze 
their  fortifications,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  attack 
them  immediately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  great 

to  allow  such  a  scheme  to  succeed.     The  Mity- 
£.   lenseans  had  their  spies  in  the  city,   and   the 

moment  the  resolution  was  taken,  one  of  them 
j  set  off  to  communicate  it  at  Mitylene.  Crossing 
an  imper-  over  to  Gersestus  in  Eubcea,  and  getting  aboard 
blockade.  a  merchantman  on  the  point  of  departure,  he 

reached  Mitylene  with  a  favourable  wind  on  the 
third  day  from  Athens:  so  that  when  Kleippides  arrived 
shortly  afterwards,  he  found  the  festival  adjourned  and  the 
government  prepared  for  him.  The  requisition  which  he 
sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mityleneean  fleet  even  came 
forth  from  the  harbour  to  assail  him,  but  was  beaten  back 
with  little  difficulty:  upon  which,  the  Mitylensean  lead- 
ders,  finding  themselves  attacked  before  their  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  and  desiring  still  to  gain  time, 
opened  negotiations  with  Kleippides,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  suspend  hostilities  until  ambassadors  could  be  sent 
to  Athens — protesting  that  they  had  no  serious  intention 
of  revolting.  This  appears  to  have  been  about  the  middle 
of  May,  soon  after  the  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of  Attica. 

Kleippides  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to  admit 
this  proposition,  under  the  impression  that  his  armament 

1  Thucyd.  iii.   3, 
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was  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  city  and  island  so  power- 
ful. He  remained  moored  off  the  harbour  at  the  north 
of  Mitylene  until  the  envoys  (among  whom  was  included 
one  of  the  very  citizens  of  Mitylene  who  had  sent  to  betray 
the  intended  revolt,  but  who  had  since  changed  his  opinion) 
should  return  from  Athens.  Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean 
government,  unknown  to  Kleippides,  and  well-aware  that 
the  embassy  would  prove  fruitless,  took  advantage  of  the 
truce  to  send  secret  envoys  to  Sparta  imploring  immediate 
aid.  And  on  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Meleas  and 
the  Theban  Hermseondas  (who  had  been  despatched  to 
Mitylene  earlier,  but  had  only  come  in  by  stealth  since  the 
arrival  of  Kleippides),  a  second  trireme  was  sent  along  with 
them,  carrying  additional  envoys  to  reiterate  the  solicita- 
tion. These  arrivals  and  despatches  were  carried  on  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  admiral;  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  site  of  the  town,  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  placed  upon  a  little  islet  divided  from 
Lesbos  by  a  narrow  channel  or  euripus,  and  had  subse- 
quently been  extended  across  into  the  main  island — like 
Syracuse  and  so  many  other  Grecian  settlements.  It  had 
consequently  two  harbours,  one  north,  the  other  south  of 
the  town:  Kleippides  was  anchored  off  the  former,  but  the 
latter  remained  unguarded. l 

During   the   absence   of  the   Mitylenaean  envoys   at 
Athens,  reinforcements  reached  the  Athenian   He  receives 
admiral  from  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  some  other   rein  force- 
allies,   as   well   as    from   the  Lesbian   town  of  ^Vs'ses  the 
Methymna:  so  that  when  the  envoys  returned,   siege  with 
as  they  presently  did  with  an  unfavourable  reply,   vigour- 
war  was  resumed  with  increased  vigour.     The   want  of  re- 
Mitylenseans,  having  made  a  general  sally  with   thwart  °of 
their  full  military  force,  gained  some  advantage   the  Mityie- 
in  the  battle;  yet  not  feeling  bold  enough   to   n£Eaus- 
maintain  the  field,  they  retreated  back  behind  their  walls. 
The  news  of  their  revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad,  had 
created  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the 

1  Thuc.  iii.  3,4:  compare  Strabo,  bos.  We  musttherefore  presume  that 

xiii.  p.  617;  and  Plehn,  Lesb.,  p.  12-18.  there  were  two   places  on  the  sea- 

Thucydides  sp-Jaks  of  the  spot  at  board   of  Lesbos   which   bore  that 

the  mouth  of  the  northern  harbour  name. 

as  being  called  Malea,  which  was  The     easternmost     of     the    two 

also  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the  southern  promontories  of Pelopon- 

louth-eastern   promontory  of  Les-  nesus  was  also  called  Cape  Malea. 
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Athenian  empire.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  their  con- 
duct was  irresolute  and  their  achievements  disproportionate 
to  their  supposed  power,  a  reaction  of  feeling  took  place. 
The  Chians  and  other  allies  came  in  with  increased  zeal, 
in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Athens  for  reinforcements. 
Kleippides  soon  found  his  armament  large  enough  to 
establish  two  separate  camps,  markets  for  provision, 
and  naval  stations,  north  and  south  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
watch  and  block  up  both  the  harbours  at  once.  1  But  he 
commanded  little  beyond  the  area  of  his  camp,  and  was 
unable  to  invest  the  city  by  land;  especially  as  the  Mity- 
lenseans  had  received  reinforcements  from  Antissa,  Pyrrha, 
and  Eresus,  the  other  towns  of  Lesbos  which  acted  with 
them.  They  were  even  sufficiently  strong  to  march  against 
Methymna,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  them  by 
a  party  within.  But  this  expectation  was  not  realised,  nor 
could  they  do  more  than  strengthen  the  fortifications,  and 
confirm  the  Mitylenaean  supremacy,  in  the  other  three  sub- 
ordinate towns;  in  such  manner  that  the  Uethymnaeans,  who 
soon  afterwards  attacked  Antissa,  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  In  this  undecided  condition,  the  island 
continued,  until  (somewhere  about  the  month  of  August 
B.C.  428)  the  Athenians  sent  Paches  to  take  the  command, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  hoplites,  who  rowed  them- 
selves thither  in  triremes.  The  Athenians  were  now  in 
force  enough  not  only  to  keep  the  Hitylenaeans  within 
their  walls,  but  also  to  surround  the  city  with  a  single  wall 
of  circumvallation,  strengthened  by  separate  forts  in  suit- 
able positions.  By  the  beginning  of  October,  Mitylene  was 
thus  completely  blockaded,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.2 

Meanwhile  the  Mitylensean  envoys,  after  a  troublesome 
voyage,  had  reached  Sparta  a  little  before  the  Olympic 
festival,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  Spartans  directed 
them  to  come  to  Olympia  at  the  festival,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  would  naturally 
be  present — and  there  to  set  forth  their  requests,  after  the 
festival  was  concluded,  in  presence  of  all.3 

Thucydides  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his  version 
of  the  speech  wherein  this  was  done — a  speech  not  a  little 
remarkable.  Pronounced,  as  it  was,  by  men  who  had  just 
revolted  from  Athens,  having  the  strongest  interest  to 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  6.  »  Thucyd  iii.  18. 

•  Thncyd.  iii.  9. 
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raise  indignation  against  her  as  well  as  sympathy  for  them- 
selves— and  before  an  audience  exclusively  com-  The  Mity- 
posed  of  the  enemies  of  Athens,  all  willing  to  ^.e0n*a£den~ 
hear,  and  none  present  to  refute,  the  bitterest  dress  them- 
calumnies    against    her — we   should   have   ex-  *,olv|s  *° 
pected  a  confident  sense  of  righteous  and  well-  tans  aVthe 
grounded,  though  perilous  effort,  on  the  part  Olympic 

t-  ^1       -«»--i    i  j         i         -i  1 v  n      j. •          f    festival,  en- 

of  the  Mitylenaeans,  and  a  plausible  collection  ot   treating 
wrongs  and    oppressions  alleged    against   the   aid- 
common  enemy.  Instead  of  which  the  speech  is  apologetic 
and  embarrassed.     The  speaker  not  only  does  not  allege 
any  extortion  or  severe  dealing  from  Athens  towards  the 
Mitylenaeans,  but  even  admits  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
treated  by  her  with  marked  honour; l  and  that  too,  through- 
out a  long  period  of  peace,  during  which   she  stood  less 
in  awe  of  her  allies  generally,  and  would  have  had  much 
more  facility  in  realising  any  harsh  purposes  towards  them, 
than  she  could  possibly  enjoy  now  that  the  war  had  broken 
out,  when  their  discontents  would  be  likely  to 
find  powerful  protectors.2  According  to  his  own   topics  of 
showing,  the  Mitylenseans,  while  they  had  been   t'V^r 
perfectly  well  treated  by  Athens  during  the  past, 
had   now  acquired,    by  the  mere   fact  of  war,   increased 
security  for  continuance  of  the  like  treatment  during  the 
future.     It  is  upon  the  necessity  of  acquiring  security  for 
the  future,  nevertheless,  that  he  rests  the  justification  of 
the  revolt,  not  pretending  to  have  any  subject  of  positive 
complaint.     The  Mitylenseans  (he  contends)  could  have  no 
prospective  security  against  Athens:  for  she  had  succes- 
sively and  systematically  brought  into  slavery  all  her  allies, 
except  Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  all  had  originally  been 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  10.  jj.T(5e  TU>  yelpoos      P.EVOI  ic  TO    itpioTa    09*    u|j.u>v, 

56£<UfJlEV     EIVCU,     El      EV     TTQ     £  I  p  T,  V1Q        TOlaUTa    ElpyaOflVTO,   &C. 

Ti|xuj|AEvoi    uit'    ouTtbv    EV    Toi?  "Thucyd.    iii.  12.     ou   |AE-*TOI    Eitl 

6eivOK  <i<pi(jTiji=82.  noX'i  f'   av  eSoxoufjisv  £uvT,(J^vai   (ir£- 

Thu  language    in  which   the  Mi-  piYiY'^aQoii),    £t    P.TJ    6    ttoXe^o?    56s 

tylenrean  envoys  describe  the  treat-  xaTSOTT],  napaoeiY|j<.a<ji  -/ptbfAE-jot  TOI? 

ment  which  their  city  had  received  et  TOO?  aXXou;.  Ti?  ouv  auTY)  T)  91X13 

from  Athens,     is    substantially    as  ifiy^ETO  75  iXeuOepla itiotT),  iv^itupa 

strong  as    that    -which  Kleon   uses  YVOJJATJV   oiXXr^Xou?    uireoe^^iJiEOa,    xat 

afterwards  in  his  speech  at  Athens,  ot  (i=-v   rj[i5«  EV   Tqi   iroXE(j.co   osSioTE? 

when  he  reproaches  them  with  their  e^epdiTTE'jov,    ij(JiET<:  SE    EXEIVOUC   £v  T^ 

ingratitude— Kleon    says    (iii.    39),  ijou/ia  TO  OUTO  £itoiou^.i-(. 
auTovofic/i    T*  OIXOUVTEC,    xat  TI(JLIU- 
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upon  an  equal  footing:  and  there  was  every  reason  for 
fearing  that  she  would  take  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
of  reducing  the  two  last  remaining  to  the  same  level — the 
rather  as  their  position  was  now  one  of  privilege  and  ex- 
ception, offensive  to  her  imperial  pride  and  exaggerated 
ascendency.  It  had  hitherto  suited  the  policy  of  Athens 
to  leave  these  two  exceptions,  as  a  proof  that  the  other 
allies  had  justly  incurred  their  fate,  since  otherwise  Lesbos 
and  Chios,  having  equal  votes,  would  not  have  joined  forces 
in  reducing  them.1  But  this  policy  was  now  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  Mitylenseans,  feeling  themselves  free  only 
in  name,  were  imperatively  called  upon  by  regard  for  their 
own  safety  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  for  emancipa- 
ting themselves  in  reality.  Nor  was  it  merely  regard  for 
their  own  safety,  but  a  farther  impulse  of  Panhellenic 
patriotism;  a  desire  to  take  rank  among  the  opponents, 
and  not  among  the  auxiliaries,  of  Athens,  in  her  usurpation 
of  sovereignty  over  so  many  free  Grecian  states.2  The 
Mitylenseaus  had  however  been  compelled  to  revolt  with 
preparations  only  half  completed,  and  had  therefore  a 
double  claim  upon  the  succour  of  Sparta — the  single 
hope  and  protectress  of  Grecian  autonomy.  And  Spartan 
aid — if  now  lent  immediately  and  heartily,  in  a  renewed 
attack  on  Attica  during  this  same  year,  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land — could  not  fail  to  put  down  the  common  enemy, 
exhausted  as  she  was  by  pestilence  as  well  as  by  the  cost 
of  three  years'  war,  and  occupying  her  whole  maritime 
force  either  in  the  siege  of  Mitylene  or  round  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  orator  concluded  by  appealing  not  merely  to 
the  Hellenic  patriotism  and  sympathies  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  but  also  to  the  sacred  name  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  in 
whose  precinct  the  meeting  was  held,  that  his  pressing 
entreaty  might  not  be  disregarded.3 

In  following  the  speech  of  the  orator,  we  see  the  plain 
confession  that  the  Mitylenaeans  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  towards  themselves. 
She  had  respected  alike  their  dignity,  their  public  force, 

1  Thueyd.    iii.    11.     A'jT6v3jiot    8e  ^7;  5v  TOUC  ft  lao'.pijcpouc  5xov« 

EXEi;p9Tj|ASv  ou  Si'   aXXo  Tt  f\  "aov  au-  Ta  «,    el  \tr,  TI  TiSixo'Jv  01;  er^eaai'. 

TOI?  st  TT)v   dpyrp    Eu'rpEKJta  TE    Xo-  c'J^TpotTS'JEiv. 

YOU,    x«t    fvib|AT]s    jxaXXov    E®65q)    T)  *  Thucyd.  iii.  13. 

tuyjo?,  -a  itpiflJLaTa   e^iivETO   xccra-  '  TUucyd.  iii.  13,   14. 
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and  their  private  security.     This  important  fact  helps  us 
to  explain,  first,  the  indifference  which  the  Mity-   Practical 
lenaean  people  will  be  found  to  manifest  in  the   grounds  of 
revolt;   next,  the   barbarous   resolution   taken   complaint 

,,,'..,.  f,        • ,  .  on  the  part 

by  the  Athenians  after  its  suppression.  Of  the  Mity- 

The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  lenseans 
two.     1.  The  Mitylenaeans  had  no  security  that   Athens— 
Athens  would  not  degrade  them  into  the  condi-   few  or 
tion  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest.     2.  They  did 
not  choose  to  second  the  ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  be- 
come parties  to  a  war  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  an  em- 
pire essentially  offensive  to  Grecian  political  instincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force ;  and  both 
touch  the  sore  point  of  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire 
undoubtedly  contradicted  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  the  Greek  mind — the  right  of  every  separate  town  to 
administer  its  own  political  affairs  apart  from  external  con- 
trol. The  Peloponnesian  alliance  recognised  this  autonomy 
in  theory,  by  the  general  synod  and  equal  voting  of  all  the 
members  at  Sparta,  on  important  occasions;  though  it  was 
quite  true1  (as  Perikles  urged  at  Athens)  that  in  practice 
nothing  more  was  enjoyed  than  an  autonomy  confined  by 
Spartan  leading-strings — and  though  Sparta  held  in  perma- 
nent custody  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
summoning  their  military  contingents  without  acquainting 
them  whither  they  were  destined  to  march.  But  Athens 
proclaimed  herself  a  despot,  effacing  the  autonomy  of  her 
allies  not  less  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Far  from  being 
disposed  to  cultivate  in  them  any  sense  of  a  real  common 
interest  with  herself,  she  did  not  even  cheat  them  with 
those  forms  and  fictions  which  so  often  appease  discontent 
in  the  absence  of  realities.  Doubtless  the  nature  of  her 
empire,  at  once  widely  extended,  maritime,  and  unconnected 
(or  only  partially  connected)  with  kindred  of  race,  rendered 
the  forms  of  periodical  deliberation  difficult  to  keep  up;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  gave  to  her  as  naval  chief  an  ascend- 
ency much  more  despotic  than  could  have  been  exercised 
by  any  chief  on  land.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  could  have 

'  Thucyd.    i.    144.     Kotl    STOCJ    xcx-  ct  6  T  o  i  «  ixaatoi?,    ib?  po'iXov- 

xetvoi     (the    Lacedaemonians)    TOU?  TOI  i. 

au'Tuw  oitoScuai   itoXsai,    (XT)    ocploi  About  the  hostages  detained  by 

TOI<    Aot  xe8ai[x  o  v  lo  i  <;     EHITT)-  Sparta  for  the  fidelity  of  herallies, 

Beiio<      auTovo  IJLS  t  o  9  a  i,       dXV  see  Thucyd.  v.  54,  61. 
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overcome — it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  try  to  overcome — 
these  political  difficulties;  so  that  her  empire  stood  con- 
fessed as  a  despotism,  opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of 
the  Greek  mind;  and  the  revolts  against  it,  like  this  of 
Mitylene, — insofar  as  they  represented  a  genuine  feeling 
and  were  not  merely  movements  of  an  oligarchical  party 
against  their  own  democracy — were  revolts  of  this  offended 
instinct,  much  more  than  consequences  of  actual  oppression. 
The  Mitylenaeans  might  certainly  affirm  that  they  had  no 
security  against  being  one  day  reduced  to  the  common 
condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest.  Yet  an  Athenian 
speaker,  had  he  been  here  present,  might  have  made  no 
mean  reply  to  this  portion  of  their  reasoning.  He  would 
have  urged,  that  had  Athens  felt  any  dispositions  towards 
such  a  scheme,  she  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
Fourteen  years'  truce  to  execute  it;  and  he  would  have 
shown  that  the  degradation  of  the  allies  by  Athens,  and 
the  change  in  her  position  from  president  to  despot,  had 
been  far  less  intentional  and  systematic  than  the  Mitylenaean 
orator  affirmed. 

To  the  Peloponnesian  auditors,  however,  the  speech 
The  Pelo-  °f  ^he  latter  proved  completely  satisfactory, 
ponnesians  The  Lesbians  were  declared  members  of  the 
sistance  to"  Peloponnesian  alliance,  and  a  second  attack  upon 
MityienS—  Attica  was  decreed.  The  Lacedaemonians,  fore- 
demonstra-  mos^  in  the  movement,  summoned  contingents 
tion  of  the  from  their  various  allies,  and  were  early  in  ar- 
Athenians.  riying  with  their  own  ftt  the  isthmus.  They  there 

began  to  prepare  carriages  or  trucks,  for  dragging  across 
the  Isthmus  the  triremes  which  had  fought  against  Phormio, 
from  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum  into  the  Saronic  Gulf,  in 
order  to  employ  them  against  Athens.  But  the  remaining 
allies  did  not  answer  to  the  summons,  remaining  at  home 
occupied  with  their  harvest;  while  the  Lacedaemonians, 
sufficiently  disappointed  with  this  languor  and  disobedience, 
were  still  farther  confounded  by  the  unexpected  presence 
of  100  Athenian  triremes  off  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though  their  own  presence  at  the 
Olympic  festival  was  forbidden  by  the  war,  had  doubtless 
learned  more  or  less  thoroughly  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  there  respecting  Mitylene.  Perceiving  the 
general  belief  entertained  of  their  depressed  and  helpless 
condition,  they  determined  to  contradict  this  by  a  great 
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and  instant  effort.  They  accordingly  manned  forthwith  100 
triremes,  requiring  the  personal  service  of  all  men,  citizens 
as  well  as  metics,  and  excepting  only  the  two  richest  classes 
of  the  Solonian  census,  i,  e.,  the  Pentakosiomedimni,  and 
the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen.  With  this  prodigious  fleet  they 
made  a  demonstration  along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  coast  to  inflict  damage.  At  the  same  time  thirty 
other  Athenian  triremes,  despatched  some  time  previously 
to  Akarnania  under  Asopius  son  of  Phormio,  landed  at 
different  openings  in  Laconia  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
news  reached  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  Isthmus,  while 
the  other  great  Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their 
eyes.  *  Amazed  at  so  unexpected  a  demonstration  of  strength, 
they  began  to  feel  how  much  they  had  been  misled  re- 
specting the  exhaustion  of  Athens,  and  how  incompetent 
they  were,  especially  without  the  presence  of  their  allies, 
to  undertake  any  joint  effective  movement  by  sea  and  land 
against  Attica.  They  therefore  returned  home,  resolving 
to  send  an  expedition  of  forty  triremes  under  Alkidas  to 
the  relief  of  AHtylene  itself;  at  the  same  time  transmitting 
requisitions  to  their  various  allies,  in  order  that  thpse 
triremes  might  be  furnished.2 

Meanwhile  Asopius  with  his  thirty  triremes  had  ar- 
rived in  Akarnania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  , 

T  ,    ,  TT      i      j    i  As6pmsson 

except  twelve  were  sent  home.  He  had  been  Of  Phormio 
nominated  commander  as  the  son  of  Phormio,  ~"in.  Akar- 
who  appears  either  to  have  died,  or  to  have  be- 
come unfit  for  service,  since  his  victories  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  Akarnanians  had  preferred  a  special  request 
that  a  son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of  Phormio,  should  be 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  squadron ;  so  beloved 
was  his  name  and  character  among  them.  Asopius  how- 
ever accomplished  nothing  of  importance,  though  he  again 
undertook  conjointly  with  the  Akarnanians  a  fruitless 
march  against  CEniadae.  Ultimately  he  was  defeated  and 
slain,  in  attempting  a  disembarkation  on  the  territory  of 
Leukas.3 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mitylenseans 
at  Olympia,  that  Athens  was  rendered  helpless  by  the 
epidemic,  had  indeed  been  strikingly  contradicted  by 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  7-16.  2  Thucyd.  iii.  15,  16. 

*  Thucyd.  jii.  7. 
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her  recent  display ;  since,  taking  numbers  and  equipment 
together,  the  maritime  force  which  she  had  put  forth  this 
summer,  manned  as  it  was  by  a  higher  class  of  seamen, 
surpassed  all  former  years  ;  although,  in  point  of  number 
only,  it  was  inferior  to  the  250  triremes  which  she  had 
sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of  the  war.1  But  the 
assertion  that  Athens  was  impoverished  in  fin- 
mu'ia'ted1"  ances  was  no*  so  destitute  of  foundation :  for 
treasure  of  the  whole  treasure  in  the  acropolis,  6000  talents 
£-thetnsde£"  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  now  con- 
her  Efforts  sumed,  with  the  exception  of  that  reserve  of 
—necessity  JOQQ  talents  which  had  been  solemnly  set  aside 

for  her  to  .  ,        ,  .  .  r  3    ?        •  •   , 

raise  a  di-     against  the  last  exigencies  of  defensive  resist- 
rect  contri-  ance.     This  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn 

bution.  ,,      .  i        ,.,  j  r 

that  every  hoplite  engaged  for  near  two  years 
and  a  half  in  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  received  two  drachmas 
per  day,  one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an  attendant. 
There  were  during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade  3000  hop- 
lites  engaged  there, — and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  17.  Kat  XOTOC  TOV  difference  there  was  in  the  ap- 

Xpivov  TOUTOV,  &v  oci  vTJJs  ETtXsov,  iv  pearance  and  efficiency  of  an  ar- 

TOK  itXstaTai  8V)  vfjii;  OJA"  auTOi?  mament,  according  to  the  class  of 

ivepfoi  xaXXei  cyivovTO,  rcapanX^aiai  citizens  who  served  on  it.  "We 

8s  xol  it  i  TtXsloo?  dpy/jjisvou  TOU  no-  may  then  refer  the  word  xdXXos  to 

Xs|xou.  Tr(v  TS  Y"P  'ATTIV.TJV  xai  the  excellence  of  outfit  hence 

Eufioiav  nod  SaXajitva  ixaTov  eip'J-  arising:  I  wish  indeed  that  any  in- 

Xaoaov,  xai  itspi  fliXortovMrjaov  ITS-  stance  could  be  produced  of  xdX- 

pai  ixaxov  Tjaav,  x^P'5  ^E  a'  1:£P'1  ^°s  *n  t^1*3  sense>  but  we  find  the 

IJoTi8aiav  xotl  ev  TO'II;  aXXoi?  y_u)plotc,  adjective  xaXXtaTo?  (Thucyd.  v.  60) 

uisTi  at  naaat  o;jia  SY'TVO'TO  '"'  *''  OTtotTOTuSov  Yap  STJ  TOUTO  xaXXtj- 

fispst  Staxoatai  xai  TUMT^'/OVTI.  Kal  TOV  'EXXrjvixov  TOJV  (J-^XP1  touSe  Euv- 

ta.  ^pif^ixoTa  TOUTO  (AaXiota  una,d-  TJXQsv.  IQ  v-  8.  Thucydides  em- 

Xouas  (J.STO  rioTiSaiai;,  &o.  ploys  the  word  a£iu)|Aoc  to  denote 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  the  same  meaning:  and  in  vi.  31. 
well  as  I  can  this  obscure  and  he  says,  itapaoxsurj  Yap  OUTTJ  rpibtT) 
difficult  passage ;  difficult  both  as  exTrXsuaasa  (ju6<;  roXsux;  8uvi(x=i 
to  grammar  and  as  to  sense,  and  "EXX^nx^  TroAuTsXsaTaTTj  8rj  xai  eg- 
not  satisfactorily  explained  by  rpE^soTaTTj  T<iv  eiq  exeivov  TOV  xp°- 
anyof  the  commentators — if  indeed  vov  ifi-it-o.  It  may  be  remarked 
it  can  be  held  to  stand  now  as  that  in  that  chapter  too,  he  con- 
Thucydides  wrote  it.  In  the  pre-  trasts  the  expedition  against  Si- 
ceding  chapter,  he  had  mentioned  cily  with  two  other  Athenian  ex- 
that  this  fleet  of  100  sail  was  peditions,  equal  to  it  in  number 
manned  largely  from  the  hoplite  but  inferior  in  equipment:  the 
class  of  citizens  (iii.  16).  Now  we  same  comparison  which  I  believe 
know  from  other  passages  in  his  he  means  to  take  in  this  paa- 
work  (see  v.  8 ;  vi.  31)  how  much  gage. 
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time,  4600  ;  besides  the  fleet,  all  the  seamen  of  which  re- 
ceived one  drachma  per  day  per  man.  Accordingly,  the 
Athenians  were  now  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  raise  a 
direct  contribution  among  themselves,  to  the  amount  of 
200  talents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Mitylene  :  and  they  at  the  same  time  despatched  Lysikles 
(with  four  colleagues)  in  command  of  twelve  triremes  to 
collect  money.  What  relation  these  money-gathering 
ships  bore  to  the  regular  tribute  paid  by  the  subject-allies, 
or  whether  they  were  allowed  to  visit  these  latter,  we  do 
not  know.  In  the  present  case,  Lysikles  landed  at  Myus 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  and  marched  up  the 
country  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Karian  villages  in 
the  plain  of  that  river :  but  he  was  surprised  by  the  Kari- 
ans,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samian  exiles  at  Anaea  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  slain  with  a  considerable  number  of 
his  men.1 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  Mitylene  under  siege, 
their  faithful  friends  the  Platseans  had  re- 
mained closely  blockaded  by  the  Peloponnesians  0fUthee!pia. 
and  Boeotians  for  more  than  a  year,  without  taeans  from 
any  possibility  of  relief.  At  length  provisions  Jided!  town." 
began  to  fail,  and  the  general  Eupompides, 
backed  by  the  prophet  Theaenetus  (these  prophets2  were 
often  among  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army),  persuaded 
the  garrison  to  adopt  the  daring,  but  seemingly  desperate, 
resolution  of  breaking  out  over  the  blockading  wall  and  in 
spite  of  its  guards.  So  desperate,  indeed,  did  the  project 
seem,  that  at  the  moment  of  execution,  one  half  of  the  gar- 
rison shrank  from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death :  the 
other  half,  about  212  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  remainder  had  they  even 
perished  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  forestalled  the  more 
melancholy  fate  in  store  for  them  ! 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  circumvallation  of 
Platsea  was  accomplished  by  a  double  wall  and  a    Their  plan 
double  ditch,  one  ditch  without  the  encircling    pf  escape- 
walls,  another  between  them  and  the  town  ;  the    ordinary" 
two  walls  being  sixteen  feet  apart,  joined  to-    difficulty 
gether,  and  roofed  all  round,  so  as  to  look  like  one   and  danser- 
thick  wall,  and  to  afford  covered  quarters  for  the  besiegers. 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  19.  nophon,  Hellen.ii.4,  19;  Herodot. 

1  Thucyd.   iii.   20      Compare  Xe-      ix.  37  ;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  25. 
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Both  the  outer  and  inner  circumference  were  furnished 
with  battlements,  and  after  every  ten  battlements  came  a 
roofed  tower,  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  double 
wall — allowing  a  free  passage  inside,  but  none  outside.  In 
general,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  roofed  wall  was  kept 
under  watch  night  and  day;  but  on  wet  nights  the  besie- 
gers had  so  far  relaxed  their  vigilance  as  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  towers,  leaving  the  intermediate  spaces  un- 
guarded: and  it  was  upon  this  omission  that  the  plan 
of  escape  was  founded.  The  Platseans  prepared  ladders 
of  a  proper  height  to  scale  the  blockading  double  wall,  as- 
certaining its  height  by  repeatedly  counting  the  ranges  of 
bricks,  which  were  near  enough  for  them  to  discern,  and 
not  effectually  covered  with  whitewash.  On  a  cold  and 
dark  December  night,  amidst  rain,  sleet,  and  a  roaring 
wind,  they  marched  forth  from  the  gates,  lightly  armed, 
some  few  with  shields  and  spears,  but  most  of  them  with 
breastplates,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  right 
foot  was  naked,  but  the  left  foot  shod,  so  as  to  give  to  it 
a  more  assured  footing  on  the  muddy  ground.1  Taking 
care  to  sally  out  with  the  wind  in  their  faces  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  any  clattering  of 
arms,  they  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and  reached  the  foot  of 
the  wall  without  being  discovered.  The  ladders,  borne  in 
the  van,  were  immediately  planted,  and  Ammeas  son  of 
Koroebus,  followed  by  eleven  others  armed  only  with  a 
short  sword  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall:  others 
armed  with  spears  followed  him, their  shields  being  carried 
and  handed  to  them  when  on  the  top  by  comrades  behind. 
It  was  the  duty  of  this  first  company  to  master  and 
maintain  the  two  towers  right  and  left,  so  as  to  keep 
the  intermediate  space  free  for  passing  over.  This  was 
successfully  done,  the  guards  in  both  towers  being  sur- 
prised and  slain,  without  alarming  the  remaining  besiegers. 

»  Thncyd.  iii.  22.    Dr.  Arnold,  in  The  naked   foot  is   very  liable. to 

his  note,  construes  this  passage  as  slip  in  the  mud,  and  might  easily 

if  the  right  or  bare    foot  -were  the  be  rendered  less  liable,  by  sandals 

least  likely  to  slip  in  the  mud,  and  or   covering    particularly    adapted 

the  left  or  shod  foot  the  most  likely,  to    that   purpose.    Besides,  Wasse 

The  Scholiast  and  Wasse  maintain  remarks    justly,    that    the    warrior 

the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  cer-  who    is    to   use   his   right   arm   re- 

tainly  the   more   obvious   sense  of  quires  to  have  his  left  foot  firmly 

the  text,    though  the    sense  of  Dr.  planted. 
Arnold  would   also  be  admissible. 
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Many  of  the  Plataeans  had  already  reached  the  top 
of  the  wall,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  accidentally  knock- 
ed down  by  one  of  them  betrayed  what  was  passing. 
Immediately  a  general  clamour  was  raised,  alarm  was 
given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed  up  from  be- 
neath to  the  top  of  the  wall,  yet  not  knowing  where  the 
enemy  was  to  be  found ;  a  perplexity  farther  increased 
by  the  Plateeans  in  the  town,  who  took  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  false  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst 
such  confusion  and  darkness,  the  blockading  detachment 
could  not  tell  where  to  direct  their  blows,  and  all  re- 
mained at  their  posts,  except  a  reserve  of  300  men, 
kept  constantly  in  readiness  for  special  emergencies,  who 
marched  out  and  patroled  the  outside  of  the  ditch  to 
intercept  any  fugitives  from  within.  At  the  same  time, 
fire-signals  were  raised  to  warn  their  allies  at  Thebes. 
But  here  again,  the  Platseans  in  the  town  had  foreseen 
and  prepared  fire-signals  on  their  part,  which  they  hoist- 
ed forthwith  in  order  to  deprive  this  telegraphic  com- 
munication of  all  special  meaning.1 

Meanwhile  the  escaping  Platseans,  masters  of  the  two 
adjoining  towers — on  the  top  of  which  some  of  Half  of  the 
them  mounted,  while  others  held  the  doorway   garrison  of 
through,  so  as  to  repel  with  spears  and  darts  all  escapes  to 
approach  of  the  blockaders — prosecuted  their   Athens, 
flight  without  interruption  over  the  space  between,  shoving 
down  the  battlements  in  order  to  make  it  more  level  and 
plant  a  greater  number  of  ladders.     In  this  manner  they 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  22.  tpp'jxtoi  TS  r'povTO  so    as  to  confound   its  meaning  — 

4?  -a?  6r,pai;  i:oXs[xioi,  &c.    It  would  o-io;  ijocsrj  TO   orjfji.s'ia  T-.  .  .  . 

seem    by    this    statement    that   the  Compare  iii.  80.    I  agree  with  the 

blockaders   must   have   been  often  general     opinion     stated     in    Dr. 

in  the  habit  of  transmitting  intel-  Arnold's     note     respecting     these 

ligence    to    Thebes    by    means    of  fire-signals,   and    even   think   that 

ti re-signals;    each   particular  com-  it  might  have  been  sustained  more 

bination  of  lights  having  more  or  strongly. 

less   of    a   special    meaning.     The  "  Non   enim    (observes  Cicero  in 

Plata>ans   had    observed   this,    and  the  fifth  oration  against  Verres,  c. 

foresaw  that  the  same  means  would  36),   sicut   erat  nuper   consuetude, 

be  used  on  the   night   of  the   out-  pra>donum    adventum    Bignificabat 

break,    to    bring    assistance    from  ignis  e  specula  sullatiis  aut  tumulo : 

Thebes  forthwith.    If  they  had  not  sed  flamma  ex  ipso  incendio  navium 

observed  it  before,  they  could  not  et  calamitatem  acceptam  et  pericu- 

have  prepared  for  the  moment  when  lum  reliquum  nuutiabat." 
the  new  signal  would    be  hoisted, 
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all  successively  got  over  and  crossed  the  outer  ditch. 
Every  man,  immediately  after  crossing,  stood  ready  on  the 
outer  bank  with  bow  and  javelin  to  repel  assailants  and 
maintain  safe  passages  for  his  comrades  in  the  rear.  At 
length,  when  all  had  descended,  there  remained  the  last 
and  greatest  difficulty — the  escape  of  those  who  occupied 
the  two  towers  and  kept  the  intermediate  portion  of  wall 
free:  yet  even  this  was  accomplished  successfully  and  without 
loss.  The  outer  ditch  was  found  embarrassing — so  full 
of  water  from  the  rain  as  to  be  hardly  fordable,  yet  with 
thin  ice  on  it  also,  from  a  previous  frost:  for  the  storm, 
which  in  other  respects  was  the  main  help  to  their  escape, 
here  retarded  their  passage  of  the  ditch  by  an  unusual 
accumulation  of  water.  It  was  not  however  until  all  had 
crossed  except  the  defenders  of  the  towers — who  were  yet 
descending  and  scrambling  through — that  the  Peloponnesian 
reserve  of  300  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with  torches. 
Their  unshielded  right  side  being  turned  towards  the  ditch, 
the  Platseans,  already  across  and  standing  on  the  bank,  im- 
mediately assailed  them  with  arrows  and  javelins — in  which 
the  torches  enabled  them  to  take  tolerable  aim,  while  the 
Peloponnesians  on  their  side  could  not  distinguish  their 
enemies  in  the  dark,  and  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
their  position.  They  were  thus  held  in  check  until  the 
rearmost  Platseans  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage:  after  which  the  whole  body  stole  off  as  speedily 
as  they  could,  taking  at  first  the  road  towards  Thebes, 
while  their  pursuers  were  seen  with  their  torch-lights  follow- 
ing the  opposite  direction,  on  the  road  which  led  by  the 
heights  called  Dryos-Kephalse  to  Athens.  After  having 
marched  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  road  to 
Thebes  (leaving  the  chapel  of  the  Hero  Androkrates  on 
their  right  hand),  the  fugitives  quitted  it,  and  striking  to 
the  eastward  towards  Erythrae  and  Hysise,  soon  found  them- 
selves in  safety  among  the  mountains  which  separate 
Boeotiafrorn  Attica  at  that  point;  from  whence  they  passed 
into  the  glad  harbour  and  refuge  of  Athens.  1 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged  to 
life  and  liberty,  breaking  loose  from  that  impending  fate 
which  too  soon  overtook  the  remainder,  and  preserving  for 
future  times  the  genuine  breed  and  honourable  traditions 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  24.    Diodorus  (xii.     facts,    without   either    novelty  or 
66)  gives  a  brief  summary  of  these     liveliness. 
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of  Platgea.  One  man  alone  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  brink 
of  the  outer  ditch,  while  a  few,  who  had  enrolled  them- 
selves originally  for  the  enterprise,  lost  courage  and  re- 
turned in  despair  even  from  the  foot  of  the  inner  wall; 
telling  their  comrades  within  that  the  whole  band  had 
perished.  Accordingly,  at  day-break,  the  Platseans  within 
sent  out  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burial  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  it  was  only  by  the  answer  made  to  this  request, 
that  they  learnt  the  actual  truth.  The  description  of  this 
memorable  outbreak  exhibits  not  less  daring  in  the  exe- 
cution than  skill  and  foresight  in  the  design,  and  is  the 
more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  thus  worked 
out  their  salvation  were  precisely  the  bravest  men  who 
best  deserved  it. 

Meanwhile  Paches  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mitylene 
closely  blocked  up,  the  provisions  were  nearly   B  c  427 
exhausted,  and  the  besieged  were  already  be-   Blockade 
ginning  to  think  of  capitulation — when   their   cfose'ly  c'ar- 
spirits  were  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Lace-   ried  on  by 
daemonian  envoy  Salsethus,  who  had  landed  at   ^ian"^116' 
Pyrrha  on  the  west  of  Lesbos,  and  contrived  to   general 
steal  in  through  a  ravine  which  obstructed  the   th^Mityle- 
continuity    of  the  blockading  wall  (about  Fe-   nseans  are 
bruary  427  B.C.).      He  encouraged  the  Mityle-   'J^SSd  on* 
nseans  to  hold  out,  assuring  them   that  a  Pelo-   bytheLace- 
ponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidas  was  on  the  point   ^h™0"^18' 
of  setting  out  to  assist  them,  and  that  Attica  thither 
would  be  forthwith  invaded  by  the  general  Pelo-   Salsethus- 
ponnesian  army.     His  own  arrival,  also,  and  his  stay  in  the 
town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encouragement:  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Athenians,  how  much  might  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
one  single  Spartan.     All  thought  of  surrender  was  accord- 
ingly abandoned,  and  the  Mitylenaeans  awaited  with  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  Alkidas,  who  started  from  Pelopon- 
nesus at  the  beginning  of  April,  with  forty-two  triremes; 
while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  the  same  time  invaded 
Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  attention  of  Athens  fully  em- 
ployed.    Their  ravages  on  this  occasion  were  more  diligent, 
searching,  and  destructive  to  the  country  than  before,  and 
were  continued  the  longer  because  they  awaited  the  arrival 
of  news  from  Lesbos.     But  no  news  reached  them,  their 
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stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  the  army  was  obliged 
to  break  up. l 

The  tidings  which  at  length  arrived  proved  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

Salaethus  and  the  Mityleneeans  had  held  out  until  their 
provisions  were  completely  exhausted,  but  neither  relief 
nor  encouragement  reached  them  from  Peloponnesus.  At 
Mityiens  length  even  Salaethus  became  convinced  that  no 
holds  out  relief  would  come;  he  projected,  therefore,  as  a 
slons  'are1'  last  hope,  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  Athenians 
exhausted  and  their  wall  of  blockade.  For  this  purpose  he 
arm^aifth'e  distributed  full  panoplies  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  people  or  commons,  who  had  hitherto  been  with- 
for*  a^ener-  ou^  them,  having  at  best  nothing  more  than  bows 
ai  saiiy—  or  javelins. 2 

refu?ee°t?le  But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  the 

join— the  consequences  of  this  important  step.  The  Mi- 
reifderecTto  tylenaean  multitude,  living  under  an  oligarchi- 
Athens,  at  cal  government,  had  no  interest  in  the  present 
discretion.  C0ntest,  which  had  been  undertaken  without 
any  appeal  to  their  opinion.  They  had  no  reason  for 
aversion  to  Athens,  seeing  that  they  suffered  no  practical 
grievance  from  the  Athenian  alliance:  and  (to  repeat  what 
has  been  remarked  in  the  early  portion  of  this  volume)  we 
find  that  even  among  the  subject-allies  (to  say  nothing  of 
a  privileged  ally  like  Mitylene),  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
were  never  forward,  sometimes  positively  reluctant,  to 
revolt.  The  Hitylensean  oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  practical  wrongs,  because  they  desired 
an  uncontrolled  town-autonomy  as  well  as  security  for  its 
continuance.  But  this  was  a  feeling  to  which  the  people 
were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept  dead  and  passive, 
as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy  that  they  should  be, 
in  respect  to  political  sentiment.  A  Grecian  oligarchy 
might  obtain  from  its  people  quiet  submission  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances ;  but  if  ever  it  required  energetic  effort, 
the  genuine  devotion  under  which  alone  such  effort  could 
be  given,  was  found  wanting.  The  Mitylensean  Demos,  so 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  strengthened  and  ennobled 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  25,  26.  67tXtCet    TOV    STJ^OV,    irpoTEpov    'JuX&v 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  27.    6  2a).ai9o?,  xal      5rra,  ibi;  4iu£iibv  tot;  'ASrjvotiou. 

ouio;  o'j  rpooSe^ottevot  ITI  tic  vao«t 
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by  the  possession  of  heavy  armour,  refused  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Salsethus  for  marching  out  and  imperiling  their 
lives  in  a  desperate  struggle.  They  were  under  the  belief 
— not  unnatural  under  the  secrecy  of  public  affairs  habi- 
tually practised  by  an  oligarchy,  but  which  assuredly  the 
Athenian  Demos  would  have  been  too  well-informed  to 
entertain — that  their  governors  were  starving  them,  and 
had  concealed  stores  of  provision  for  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  use  which  they  made  of  their  arms  was,  to 
demand  that  these  concealed  stores  should  be  brought  out 
and  fairly  apportioned  to  all ;  threatening  unless  their 
demand  was  complied  with  at  once,  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Athenians  and  surrender  the  city.  The 
ruling  Mitylenseans,  unable  to  prevent  this,  but  foreseeing 
that  it  would  be  their  irretrievable  ruin,  preferred  the 
chance  of  negotiating  themselves  for  a  capitulation.  It 
was  agreed  with  Paches,  that  the  Athenian  armament 
should  enter  into  possession  of  Mitylene ;  that  the  fate  of  its 
people  and  city  should  be  left  to  the  Athenian  assembly, 
and  that  the  Mitylenseans  should  send  envoys  to  Athens  to 
plead  their  cause:  until  the  return  of  these  envoys,  Paches 
engaged  that  no  one  should  be  either  killed,  or  put  in 
chains,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Nothing  was  said  about  Sa- 
Isethus,  who  hid  himself  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  city.  In 
spite  of  the  guarantee  received  from  Paches,  so  great  was 
the  alarm  of  those  Mitylenseans  who  had  chiefly  instigated 
the  revolt,  that  when  he  actually  took  possession  of  the 
city,  they  threw  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the  altars 
for  protection.  But  being  induced  by  his  assurances  to 
quit  their  sanctuary,  they  were  placed  in  the  island  of 
Tenedos  until  answer  should  be  received  from  Athens. 1 

Having  thus  secured  possession  of  Mitylene,  Pachea 
sent  round  some  triremes  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  and  easily  captured  Antissa.      But  ponnesiau" 
before  he  had  time  to  reduce  the  two  remaining  Ie1lt-dunder 
towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  he  received  news   arrives  off 
which  forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  elsewhere.   *he  .coast  °t 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Pe-   astoniah- 
loponnesian  fleet  of  Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast   meut  and 
of  Ionia.     It  ought  to  have  been  there  much   which  its 
earlier,  and  had  Alkidas  been  a  man  of  energy,   presence 
it  would  have  reached  Mitylene  even  before  the 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  28. 

C  2 
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surrender  of  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  when  about 
to  advance  into  the  Athenian  waters  and  brave  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  were  under  the  same  impression  of  conscious 
weakness  and  timidity  (especially  since  the  victories  of 
Phormio  in  the  preceding  year)  as  that  which  beset  land- 
troops  when  marching  up  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonian 
heavy-armed. l  Alkidas,  though  unobstructed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  not  aware  of  his  departure — though  pressed 
to  hasten  forward  by  Lesbian  and  Ionian  exiles  on 
board,  and  aided  by  expert  pilots  from  those  Samian  exiles 
who  had  established  themselves  at  Anaea2  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  acted  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens — never- 
theless instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Lesbos,  lingered  first 
near  Peloponnesus,  next  at  the  island  of  Delos,  making 
capture  of  private  vessels  with  their  crews;  until  at  length, 
on  reaching  the  islands  of  Ikarus  and  Hykonus,  he  heard 
the  unwelcome  tidings  that  the  besieged  town  had  capitu- 
lated. Not  at  first  crediting  the  report,  he  sailed  onward 
to  Embaton,  in  the  Erythraean  territory  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  found  the  news  confirmed.  As  only 
seven  days  had  elapsed  since  the  capitulation  had  been 
concluded,  Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian  captain  in  the  fleet,  stre- 
nuously urged  the  daring  project  of  sailing  on  forthwith, 
and  surprising  Mitylene  by  night  in  its  existing  unsettled 
condition:  no  preparation  would  have  been  made  for  re- 
ceiving them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  Hitylenseans  again 
armed,  and  the  town  recovered. 

Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something  more 
than  daring,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Alkidas.  Nor  could 
he  be  induced  by  the  solicitation  of  the  exiles  to  fix  and 
fortify  himself  either  in  any  port  of  Ionia,  or  in  the  JEolic 
town  of  Kyme,  so  as  to  afford  support  and  countenance  to 
such  subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed  to 
revolt;  though  he  was  confidently  assured  that  many  of 
them  would  revolt  on  his  proclamation,  and  that  the  satrap 
Pissuthnes  of  Sardis  would  help  him  to  defray  the  expense. 
Having  been  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving 
Mityleue,  Alkidas  believed  himself  interdicted  from  any 
other  project.  He  determined  to  return  to  Peloponnesus 
at  once,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  pursuit  of  Paches 

1  Tbucyd.  iv.  34.    t^  YVIUJXIO  osoo'jXtoiJ.svoi  105  erci  AaxsoaijAoviou;. 
2  Tlmcyd.  iv.  75. 
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and  the  Athenian  fleet.  From  Embaton  accordingly  he 
started  on  his  return,  coasting  southward  along  Asia  Minor 
as  far  as  Ephesus.  But? the  prisoners  taken  in,his  voyage  vrere 
now  an  encumbrance  to  his  flight;  and  their  number  was  not 
inconsiderable,  since  all  the  merchant-vessels  in  his  route  had 
approached  the  fleet  without  suspicion,  believing  it  to  be 
Athenian:  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  the  coast  of  Ionia  was 
as  yet  something  unheard  of  and  incredible.  To  get  rid 
of  his  prisoners,  Alkidas  stopped  at  Myonnesus  near  Teos, 
and  there  put  to  death  the  greater  number  of  them — a 
barbarous  proceeding  which  excited  lively  indignation 
among  the  neighbouring  Ionic  cities  to  which  they  belonged; 
insomuch  that  when  he  reached  Ephesus,  the  Samian  exiles 
dwelling  at  Ansea,  who  had  come  forward  so  actively  to 
help  him,  sent  him  a  spirited  remonstrance,  reminding  him 
that  the  slaughter  of  men  neither  engaged  in  war,  nor 
enemies,  nor  even  connected  with  Athens  except  by  con- 
straint, was  disgraceful  to  one  who  came  forth  as  the 
liberator  of  Greece — and  that  if  he  persisted,  he  would 
convert  his  friends  into  enemies,  not  his  enemies  into  friends. 
So  keenly  did  Alkidas  feel  this  animadversion,  that  he  at 
once  liberated  the  remainder  of  his  prisoners,  several  of 
them  Chiaris;  and  then  departed  from  Ephesus,  taking  his 
course  across  sea  towards  Krete  and  Peloponnesus.  After 
much  delay  off  the  coast  of  Krete  from  stormy  weather, 
which  harassed  and  dispersed  his  fleet,  he  at  length  reached 
in  safety  the  harbour  of  Kyllene  in  Elis,  where  his  scat- 
tered ships  were  ultimately  reunited. "• 

Thus  inglorious  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  Pelopon- 
nesian admiral  who  dared  to  enter  that  Mare  p    h* 
clausum  which  passed  for  a  portion  of  the  terri-   after  the 
tory  of  Athens.^    But  though  he  achieved  little,   Capture  of 

,  .    J  .  ,  .       '    Mitylene, 

his  mere  presence  excited  everywhere  not  less  pursues  the 
dismay,  than  astonishment:  for  the  Ionic  towns  ^?et  of  A1- 
were  all  unfortified,  and  Alkidas  might  take  and  which  re- 
sack  any  one  of  them  by  sudden  assault,  even  turns  to  Pe* 

,i  i    "       iijii-T-j"  ,i       T->          •          loponnesua 

though  unable  to  hold  it  permanently.  Pressing   without 

messages  reached  Paches  from  Erythrse  and  haviugdone 
from  several  other  places,  while  the  Athenian  an> 
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triremes  called  Paralus  and  Salaminia  (the  privileged 
vessels  which  usually  carried  public  and  sacred  deputations) 
had  themselves  seen  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  anchored  at 
Ikarus,  and  brought  him  the  same  intelligence.  Paches, 
having  his  hands  now  free  by  the  capture  of  Mitylene,  set 
forth  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  intruder,  whom  he 
chased  as  far  as  the  island  of  Patmos.  It  was  there  ascer- 
tained that  Alkidas  had  finally  disappeared  from  the  eastern 
waters,  and  the  Athenian  admiral,  though  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the  open  sea, 
accounted  it  fortunate  that  they  had  not  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion in  some  Asiatic  harbour — in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  undertake  a  troublesome  and 
tedious  blockade, l  besides  all  the  chances  of  revolt  among 
the  Athenian  dependencies.  We  shall  see  how  much,  in 
this  respect,  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander,  when  we  come  hereafter  to  the 
expedition  of  Brasidas. 

On  his  return  from  Patmos  to  Mitylene,  Paches  was 
induced  to  stop  at  Notium  by  the  solicitations  of 
Notium—  some  exiles.  Notium  was  the  port  of  Kolophon, 
he  captures  from  which  it  was  at  some  little  distance,  as 
hu6  p&V  Peirseus  was  from  Athens.' 
towards  About  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal 

thePP.eade»  dissension  had  taken  place  in  Kolophon,  and  one 
of  the  of  the  parties,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Persian 

gamson.  Itamanes  (seemingly  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
satrap  Pissuthnes),  had  placed  him  in  possession  of  the 
town;  whereupon  the  opposite  party,  forced  to  retire,  had 
established  itself  separately  and  independently  at  Notium. 
But  the  Kolophonians  who  remained  in  the  town  soon 
contrived  to  procure  a  party  in  Notium,  whereby  they  were 
enabled  to  regain  possession  of  it,  through  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Arcadian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Pissuthnes. 
These  Arcadians  formed  a  standing  garrison  at  Notium, 
in  which  they  occupied  a  separate  citadel  or  fortified  space, 
while  the  town  became  again  attached  as  harbour  to  Kolo- 
phon. A  considerable  body  of  exiles,  however,  expelled 

"We    see    that   the    sea   is    here  Ionia, 
reckoned  as  a  portion  of  the  Athe-  *  Thucyd.  iii.  33. 
nian  territory;   and   even  the  por-  *  The   dissensions   hetween   No- 
tion of  sea  near  to  Peloponnesus  tium  and  Kolophon  are  noticed  by 
—much  more  that  on  the  coast  of  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  3,  2. 
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on  that  occasion,  now  invoked  the  aid  of  Paches  to  rein- 
state  them,  and  to  expel  the  Arcadians.  On  reaching  the 
place,  the  Athenian  general  prevailed  upon  Hippias  the 
Arcadian  captain  to  come  forth  to  a  parley,  under  the 
promise  that,  if  nothing  mutually  satisfactory  could  be 
settled,  he  would  again  replace  him  "safe  and  sound"  in 
the  fortification.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Arcadian  come 
forth  to  this  parley,  than  Paches,  causing  him  to  be  de- 
tained under  guard  but  without  fetters  or  ill-usage,  imme- 
diately attacked  the  fortification  while  the  garrison  were 
relying  on  the  armistice,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  put  to 
death  both  the  Arcadians  and  the  Persians  who  were  found 
within.  Having  got  possession  of  the  fortification,  he  next 
brought  Hippias  again  into  it — "  safe  and  sound,"  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  which  was  thus  literally 
performed — and  then  immediately  afterwards  caused  him 
to  be  shot  with  arrows  and  javelins.  Of  this  species  of 
fraud,  founded  on  literal  performance  and  real  violation, 
of  an  agreement,  there  are  various  examples  in  Grecian 
history;  but  nowhere  do  we  read  of  a  more  flagitious  com- 
bination of  deceit  and  cruelty  than  the  behaviour  of  Paches 
at  Notium.  How  it  was  noticed  at  Athens,  we  do  not  know: 
yet  we  remark,  not  without  surprise,  that  Thucydides 
recounts  it  plainly  and  calmly,  without  a  single  word  of 
comment. l 

Notium  was  now  separated  from  Kolophon,  and  placed 
in  possession  of  those  Kolophonians  who  were  Kotium  re- 
opposed  to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the  upper  colonized 
town.  But  as  it  had  been,  down  to  this  time,  Athens  as  a 
a  mere  appendage  of  Kolophon  and  not  a  separate 
separate  town,  the  Athenians  soon  afterwards  l 
sent  (Ekists  and  performed  for  it  the  ceremonies  of  coloni- 
zation according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  inviting 
from  every  quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of  Kolophon.'2 
Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens  itself,  does  not 
appear.  But  the  step  was  intended  to  confer  a  sort  of 
Hellenic  citizenship,  and  recognised  collective  personality, 
on  the  new-born  town  of  Notium;  without  which,  neither 
its  Theory  or  solemn  deputation  would  have  been  admitted 
to  offer  public  sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to  contend 
for  the  prize  at  Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  34.  Colophoniaca,    p.   36.     (Gb'ttingen, 

1  Thucyd.    iii.    34;    C.    A.    Pertz,      1S4S.) 
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Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  enemies 

Paches  of  Athens,  Paches  returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced 

Ath*8  t0  ^e  towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon  found 

abou?  Sa  himself  so  completely  master  both  of  Mitylene 

thousand  an(j  tne  whole  island  as  to  be  able  to  send  home 

prisoners,  the  larger  part  of  his  force;  carrying  with  them 

the  persona  as  prisoners  those  Mitylenseans  who  had  been 

chiefly  con-     •.      r    .,    j  .     m         -.          J 

cemed  in  deposited  m  lenedos,  as  well  as  others  promi- 
the  late  re-  nently  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to  the 
gether°with  number  altogether  of  rather  more  than  a 
SaiEthus.  thousand.  The  Lacedaemonian  Salaethus,  being 
recently  detected  in  his  place  of  concealment,  was  included 
among  the  prisoners  transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  had 
important  now  to  pronounce.  They  entered  upon  the 
debate  in  discussion  in  a  temper  of  extreme  wrath  and 
man  assem-  vengeance.  As  to  Salaethus,  their  resolution 
biy  upon  to  put  him  do  death  was  unanimous  and  imme- 
men/of  the  diate.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  promises, 
prisoners.  assuredly  delusive,  of  terminating  the  blockade 
of  Platsea,  in  case  his  life  were  spared.  What  to  do  with 
Mitylene  and  its  inhabitants,  was  a  point  more  doubtful, 
and  was  submitted  to  formal  debate  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  Thucydides  first  takes  notice 
First  men-  of  Kleon,  who  is  however  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
tion  of  as  rising  into  importance  some  few  years  earlier, 
Thu°cvd^deS  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikles.  Under  the 
-new  class  great  increase  of  trade  and  population  in  Athens 
ticianV'to  an<^  Peiraeus  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  new 
which  he  class  of  politicians  seems  to  have  grown  up; 
belonged.  men  engagec[  in  various  descriptions  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  who  began  to  rival  more  or  less  in  im- 
portance the  ancient  families  of  Attic  proprietors.  This 
change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that  which  took 
place  in  the  cities  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  when  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  various  guilds  gradually  came  to  com- 
pete with,  and  ultimately  supplanted,  the  patrician  families 
in  whom  the  supremacy  had  originally  resided.  In  Athens, 
persons  of  ancient  family  and  station  enjoyed  at  this  time 
no  political  privilege — since  through  the  reforms  of 
Ephialtes  and  Perikles,  the  political  constitution  had  be- 
come thoroughly  democratical.  But  they  still  continued 
to  form  the  two  highest  classes  in  the  Solouian  census 
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founded  on  property — the  Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the 
Hippeis  or  Knights.  New  men  enriched  by  trade  doubtless 
got  into  these  classes,  but  probably  only  in  minority,  and 
imbibed  the  feeling  of  the  class  as  they  found  it,  instead 
of  bringing  into  it  any  new  spirit.  Now  an  individual 
Athenian  of  this  class,  though  without  any  legal  title  to 
preference,  yet  when  he  stood  forward  as  candidate  for 
political  influence,  continued  to  be  decidedly  preferred 
and  welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens,  which 
preserved  in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinctions 
effaced  from  the  political  code. l  Besides  this  place  ready 
prepared  for  him  in  the  public  sympathy,  especially  ad- 
vantageous at  the  outset  of  political  life — he  found  himself 
farther  borne  up  by  the  family  connexions,  associations 
and  political  clubs,  &c.,  which  exercised  very  great  influ- 
ence both  on  the  politics  and  the  judicature  of  Athens, 
and  of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter  of  course. 
iSuch  advantages  were  doubtless  only  auxiliary,  carrying  a 
man  up  to  a  certain  point  of  influence,  but  leaving  him  to 
achieve  the  1'est  by  his  own  personal  qualities  and  capacity. 
But  their  effect  was  nevertheless  very  real,  and  those  who, 
without  possessing  them,  met  and  buffeted  him  in  the 
public  assembly,  contended  against  great  disadvantages. 
A  person  of  such  low  or  middling  station  obtained  no 
favourable  presumptions  or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  meet  him  half-way;  nor  did  he  possess  established 
connexions  to  encourage  first  successes,  or  help  him  out 
of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already  in  possession 
of  ascendency,  and  well-disposed  to  keep  down  new  com- 
petitors; so  that  he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from 
the  first  step  to  the  last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself; 
by  assiduity  of  attendance — by  acquaintance  with  business 
— by  powers  of  striking  speech — and  withal  by  unflinching 
audacity,  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  bear  up  against 
that  opposition  and  enmity  which  he  would  incur  from 
the  high-born  politicians  and  organised  party-clubs,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  rising  into  importance. 

The  free  inarch  of  political  and  judicial  affairs  raised 
up  several  such  men,  during  the  years  beginning  and  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Even  during 
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the  lifetime  of  Perikles,  they  appear  to  have  risen  in  greater 
Eukratgs,  or  less  numbers.  But  the  personal  ascendency 
L10^ki«  °^  ^ia^  §?reat  man — wno  combined  an  aristocrati- 
Hy8per-  *'  cal position  with  a  strong  and  genuine  democrati- 
boius,  &c.  cai  sentiment,  and  an  enlarged  intellect  rarely 
found  attached  to  either — impressed  a  peculiar  character 
on  Athenian  politics.  The  Athenian  world  was  divided 
into  his  partisans  and  his  opponents,  among  each  of  whom 
there  were  individuals  high-born  and  low-born — though 
the  aristocratical  party  properly  so  called,  the  majority  of 
wealthy  and  high-born  Athenians,  either  opposed  or  dis- 
liked him.  It  is  about  two  years  after  his  death  that  we 
begin  to  hear  of  a  new  class  of  politicians — Eukrates,  the 
rope-seller — Kleon,  the  leather-seller — Lysikles,  the  sheep- 
seller— Hyp  erbolus,  the  lamp-maker;1  the  two  first  of 
whom  must,  however,  have  been  already  well-known  as 
speakers  in  the  Ekklesia  even  during  the  life-time  of 
Perikles.  Among  them  all,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Kleon,  son  of  Klesenetus. 

Kleon  acquired  his  first  importance  among  the  speak- 
Character  ers  against  Perikles,  so  that  he  would  thus 
of  Kieon.  obtain  for  himself,  during  his  early  political 
career,  the  countenance  of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical 
anti-Perikleans.  He  is  described  by  Thucydides  in  general 
terms  as  a  person  of  the  most  violent  temper  and  character 
in  Athens — as  being  dishonest  in  his  calumnies,  and  viru- 
lent in  his  invective  and  accusation.2  Aristophanes,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Knights,  reproduces  these  features  with 
others  new  and  distinct,  as  well  as  with  exaggerated  de- 
tails, comic,  satirical,  and  contemptuous.  His  comedy 
depicts  Kleon  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  would 
appear  to  the  knights  of  Athens — a  leather-dresser,  smell- 
ing of  the  tan-yard — a  low-born  brawler,  terrifying 

1  Aristophan.     Equit.     130    seg.,  time    two    years     afterwards,     but 
and  Scholia;  Eupolis,  Demi,  Fragm.  in     terms     which     also     seem    to 
xv.  p.   466,    ed.   Meineke.     See   the  imply  a  first  introduction— p.i).i<j-:a 
remarks  in  Ranke,  Commentat.  de  84  cdj-ro'K  svfjye  KXsun  6  K).iC(i-^T  u, 
Vita    Aristophanis,     p.    cccxxxiv.  ct-^p    OTjfAoiYcof 6?    V.CCT'     exeiMov    -o-v 
seq.  ypo'vov  (I)v  xoel    Ttp  7t).V;Qsi  rtOotvib  a- 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  36.     KXetov— u>v  xai     TO;,    iv.   21-28;    also   v.    16.     K).£(ov 
ec  •:«  o).).  a  piatoraTO?  t<I>v  noXituiv,      — vojjLttliuv    x«TOioavs3T£poc    or<    EI  at 
xoii  TUJ   ST;[XU)   rcaparoX'!)   £v  t(j>   TOTE     xaxoupY<i>Vj   xai  OTiiaTOTEpo;  Sto^iX- 

Xtuv,  <fcc. 
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opponents  by  the  violence  of  his  criminations,  the  loudness 
of  his  voice,  the  impudence  of  his  gestures — moreover  as 
venal  in  his  politics — threatening  men  with  accusations 
and  then  receiving  money  to  withdraw  them — a  robber  of 
the  public  treasury — persecuting  merit  as  well  as  rank — 
and  courting  the  favour  of  the  assembly  by  the  basest  and 
most  guilty  cajolery.  The  general  attributes  set  forth  by 
Thucydides  (apart  from  Aristophanes,  who  does  not  profess 
to  write  history),  we  may  reasonably  accept — the  powerful 
and  violent  invective  of  Kleon,  often  dishonest — together 
with  his  self-confidence  and  audacity  in  the  public  assembly. 
Men  of  the  middling  class,  like  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus, 
who  persevered  in  addressing  the  public  assembly  and 
trying  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it,  against  persons  of 
greater  family  pretension  than  themselves,  were  pretty 
sure  to  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity.  Without 
this  quality,  they  would  never  have  surmounted  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  them.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  had 
it  to  a  displeasing  excess — and  even  if  they  had  not,  the 
same  measure  of  self-assumption  which  in  Alkibiades  would 
be  tolerated  from  his  rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass 
for  insupportable  impudence.  Unhappily  we  have  no 
specimens  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  invective  of 
Kleon.  We  cannot  determine  whether  it  was  more  virulent 
than  that  of  Demosthenes  and  .^Eschines,  seventy  years 
afterwards;  each  of  those  eminent  orators  imputing  to  the 
other  the  grossest  impudence,  calumny,  perjury,  corruption, 
loud  voice,  and  revolting  audacity  of  manner,  in  language 
which  Kleon  can  hardly  have  surpassed  in  intensity  of 
vituperation,  though  he  doubtless  fell  immeasurably  short 
of  it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can  we  even  tell  in  what  de- 
gree Kleon's  denunciations  of  the  veteran  Perikles  were 
fiercer  than  those  memorable  invectives  against  the  old 
age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  which  Lord  Chatham's 
political  career  opened.  The  talent  for  invective  possessed 
by  Kleon,  employed  first  against  Perikles,  would  be 
counted  as  great  impudence  by  the  partisans  of  that 
illustrious  statesman,  as  well  as  by  impartial  and  judicious 
citizens.  But  among  the  numerous  enemies  of  Perikles, 
it  would  be  applauded  as  a  burst  of  patriotic  indignation, 
and  would  procure  for  the  orator  that  extraneous  support 
at  first,  which  would  sustain  him  until  he  acquired  his 
personal  hold  on  the  public  assembly. l 

1    Plutarch,      Perikles,      c.     33:     'IL-i^'it-r,     oj     xal     KXiujM,      ffiri 
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By  what  degrees  or  through  what  causes  that  hold 
was  gradually  increased,  we  do  not  know.  At  the  time 
when  the  question  of  Mitylene  came  on  for  discussion,  it 
had  grown  into  a  sort  of  ascendency  which  Thucydides 
describes  by  saying  that  Kleon  was  ''at  that  time  by  far 
the  most  persuasive  speaker  in  the  eyes  of  the  people." 
The  fact  of  Kleon's  great  power  of  speech  and  his  capa- 
city of  handling  public  business  in  a  popular  manner,  is 
better  attested  than  anything  else  respecting  him,  because 
it  depends  upon  two  witnesses  both  hostile  to  him — Thucy- 
dides and  Aristophanes.  The  assembly  and  the  dikastery 
were  Kleon's  theatre  and  holding-ground:  for  the  Athe- 
nian people  taken  collectively  in  their  place  of  meeting — 
and  the  Athenian  people  taken  individually — were  not 
always  the  same  person  and  had  not  the  same  mode  of 
judgement:  Demos  sitting  in  thePnyx  was  a  different  man 
from  Demos  sitting  at  home. l  The  lofty  combination  of 
qualities  possessed  by  Perikles  exercised  influence  over 
both  one  and  the  other;  but  Kleon  swayed  considerably 
the  former,  without  standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  thelatter. 

When  the  fate  of  Mitylene  and  its  inhabitants  was 
indigna-  submitted  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  Kleon  took 
tion  of  the  the  lead  in  the  discussion.  There  never  was 'a 
"18  theme  more  perfectly  suited  to  his  violent  tem- 
S—  perament  and  power  of  fierce  invective.  Taken 
ofKi°eSon°to  collectively,  the  case  of  Mitylene  presented  a 
putto  death  revolt  as  inexcusable  and  aggravated  as  any 
mal<Tpopu-  rev°lt  could  be.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  read 
lation  of  the  grounds  of  it,  as  set  forth  by  the  Mitylensean 
ase1*!**7  speakers  themselves  before  the  Peloponnesians 
carried  and  at  Olympia,  to  be  satisfied  that  such  a  proceed- 
passed.  jng^  when  looked  at  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  would  be  supposed  to  justify,  and  even  to  require, 
the  very  highest  pitch  of  indignation.  The  Mitylenseans 
admit  not  only  that  they  have  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  Athens,  but  that  they  have  been  well  and  honour- 
ably treated  by  her,  with  special  privilege.  But  they  fear 
that  she  may  oppress  them  in  future:  they  hate  the  very 
principle  of  her  empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as  well  as 

cia   trj?  rpo;  EXEIVOV  opyrj:;  "«I)v  r.o~  — in  the  words  of  the  comic  author 

XITUJV  zopEVOfisvos   s'.?    "V   Sr.jj.aYio-  Hermippus. 
YW.  '  Aristophan.  Equit.  750. 

Perikles  was  Sij^Qsl?  stiSum  K/.iiov. 
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aid,  her  enemies  to  subdue  her:  they  select  the  precise 
moment  in  which  she  has  been  worn  down  by  a  fearful 
pestilence,  invasion,  and  cost  of  war.  Nothing  more  than 
this  would  be  required  to  kindle  the  most  intense  wrath  in 
the  bosom  of  an  Athenian  patriot.  But  there  was  yet 
another  point  which  weighed  as  much  as  the  rest,  if  not 
more.  The  revolters  had  been  the  first  to  invite  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  across  the  JEgean,  and  the  first  to  proclaim, 
both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  precarious  tenure  of  her 
empire. l  The  violent  Kleon  would  on  this  occasion  find 
in  the  assembly  an  audience  hardly  less  violent  than  him- 
self, and  would  easily  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that  anything 
like  mercy  to  the  Mitylenaeans  was  treason  to  Athens.  He 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  captive  city  the  penalties  tolerated 
by  the  custom  of  war,  in  their  harshest  and  fullest  measure : 
to  kill  the  whole  Mitylenaean  male  population  of  military 
age,  probably  about  GOOD  persons — and  to  sell  as  slaves 
all  the  women  and  children.2  The  proposition,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others,  was  sanctioned 
and  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was  forthwith 
despatched  to  Mitylene,  enjoining  Paches  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution.3 

Such  a  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than 
a  very  rigorous  application  of  the  received  laws  Repentance 
of  war.  Not  merely  the  reconquered  rebel,  but  oftheAthe- 

J,,  /  LP  •   i     mans  after 

even  the  prisoner  ot  war  (apart  irom  any  special   the  decree 
convention)  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror   is  passed.  A 

,       -,          •.    .   '        •,  i  -.      ...  Jj    ,  u     -VT7-       fresh  as- 

to  be  slam,  sold,  or  admitted  to  ransom.     We   sembiy  is 
shall  find  the  Lacedaemonians  carrying  out  the   convened 
maxim  without  the  smallest  abatement  towards   s°der  the 
the  Platsean  prisoners  in  the  course  of  a  very   decree, 
short  time.     And  doubtless  the  Athenian  people — so  long 
as  they  remained  in  assembly,  under  that  absorbing  tem- 
porary intensification  of  the  common  and  predominant  senti- 
ment which  springs  from  the  mere  fact  of  multitude — and 
so  long  as  they  were  discussing  the  principle  of  the  case, — 
What  had  Mitylene  deserved? — thought  only  of  this  view. 

1  Tluicyd.  iii.  30.    rcpoaJuvEpdUTO  1000  (Thucyd.  iii.  60).  The  total  of 

r/Jx  j/.iy_ioTOv  T^;  6p|jirj?,  &c.  7j3(JJv-s<;   or   males    of  military  age 

-  I  infer  this  total  number  from  must    have    been    (I    imagine)    six 

the  fact    that    the   number   sent  to  times  this  number. 

Athens  by  Paches,  as  foremost  in-  '  Thucyd.  iii.  36. 
stigatore,    was    rather    more    than 
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Less  than  the  most  rigorous  measure  of  war  (they  would 
conceive)  would  be  inadequate  to  the  wrong  done  by  the 
Mitylenseans. 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up — when  the  citizen, 
no  longer  wound  up  by  sympathising  companions  and 
animated  speakers  in  the  Pnyx,  subsided  into  the  compara- 
tive quiescence  of  individual  life — when  the  talk  came  to 
be,  not  about  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  resolution, 
but  about  the  details  of  executing  it — a  sensible  change, 
and  marked  repentance  became  presently  visible.  We  must 
also  recollect — and  it  is  a  principle  of  no  small  moment  in 
human  affairs,  especially  among  a  democratical  people  like 
the  Athenians,  who  stand  charged  with  so  many  resolutions 
passed  and  afterwards  unexecuted — that  the  sentiment  of 
wrath  against  the  Mitylenaeans  had  been  really  in  part  dis- 
charged by  the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence,  quite  apart 
from  its  execution;  just  as  a  furious  man  relieves  himself 
from  overboiling  anger  by  imprecations  against  others, 
which  he  would  himself  shrink  from  afterwards  realising. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  whole  the  most  humane  people  in 
Greece  (though  humanity,  according  to  our  ideas,  cannot 
be  predicated  of  any  Greeks),  became  sensible  that  they 
had  sanctioned  a  cruel  and  frightful  Secree.  Even  the 
captain  and  seamen1  to  whom  it  was  given  to  carry,  set 
forth  on  their  voyage  with  mournful  repugnance.  The 
Mitylensean  envoys  present  in  Athens  (who  had  probably 
been  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assembly  and  plead  their  own 
cause),  together  with  those  Athenians  who  had  been  proxeni 
and  friends  of  Mitylene,  and  the  minority  generally  of  the 
previous  assembly — soon  discerned,  and  did  their  best  to 
foster,  this  repentance;  which  became  during  the  course  of 
the  same  evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so  wide-spread, 
that  the  Strategi  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys,  and 
convoked  a  fresh  assembly  for  the  morrow  to  reconsider 
the  proceeding.  By  so  doing,  they  committed  an  illegality, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  the  chance  of  impeachment. 
But  the  change  of  feeling  among  the  people  was  so  manifest 
as  to  overbear  any  such  scruples.2 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  Kal  tf,  OjTepoua  the  trireme  appointed  to  carry  the 

(tETavotd  ti;  E'jQo?  TJV  auTot;  xai  dva-  order  of  execution,  are  a  striking 

XoYi3fJ.6?,  (JJ^LOV  TO  3o'iXeu|Aa  y.otl  [xsYa  point  of  evidence  in  this  case  :  TTJS 

EYvcbaQcu,  iroXtv  ?)-7)v  StatpQiTpai  |j.aX-  rpoTeps?  vetu«  06  oro'jS^;  rXsO'Jarj? 

Xov  TI  ou  TOO?  aiTto'jt;.  ir.i  ^pay^a  dXXoxoTOv,  <&c.  (iii.  50). 

The  feelings   of  the  seamen,  in  2  Thucyd.  iii.  30.    As  to  the  ille- 
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Though  Thucydides  has  given  us  only  a  short  summary 
without  any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in  the  first  Account  of 
assembly — vet  as  to  this  second  assembly,  he  the  second 

J      f  ,          ,1,1  i         i     ,1       c  tr\  assembly 

gives  us  at  length  the  speeches  both  oi  Jvleon   given  by 
and  Diodotus — the  two  principal  orators  of  the   ^ucydidgs 
first  also.     We  may  be  sure  that  this  second   sfeon  in  ° 
assembly  was  in  all  points  one  of  the  most  in-   support  of 

. .    J  r       P    ,  ••  i     -,  j     the  resolu- 

teresting  and  anxious  or  the  whole  war;  and  tion already 
though  we  cannot  certainly  determine  what  were  passed, 
the  circumstances  which  determined  Thucydides  in  his 
selection  of  speeches,  yet  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  signal 
defeat  of  Kleon  whom  he  disliked,  may  probably  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  influenced  him  here. 

That  orator,  coming  forward  to  defend  his  proposition 
passed  on  the  preceding  day,  denounced  in  terms  of  indig- 
nation the  unwise  tenderness  and  scruples  of  the  people, 
who  could  not  bear  to  treat  their  subject-allies,  according 
to  the  plain  reality,  as  men  held  only  by  naked  fear.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  mischief  and  folly  of  reversing  on  one  day 
what  had  been  decided  on  the  day  preceding;  also  upon 
the  guilty  ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  most 
valuable  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  either  to  pecuniary 
gains,  or  to  the  personal  credit  of  speaking  with  effect, 
triumphing  over  rivals,  and  setting  up  their  own  fancies 
in  place  of  fact  and  reality.  He  deprecated  the  mistaken 
encouragement  given  to  such  delusions  by  a  public  "wise 
beyond  what  was  written,"  who  came  to  the  assembly,  not 
to  apply  their  good  sense  in  judging  of  public  matters,  but 
merely  for  the  delight  of  hearing  speeches. l  He  restated 
the  heinous  and  unprovoked  wrong  committed  by  the  Mity- 
lenseans — and  the  grounds  for  inflicting  upon  them  that 
maximum  of  punishment  which  "justice"  enjoined.  He 
called  for  "justice"  against  them,  nothing  less,  but  nothing 


,  TUJV  Te  d£lX.£Y&|J.ev<ov  s?  -bxoivbv  (Thucyd.  i.  84)— very  similar  in 
it£piYiY''£:jfj011  .  •  .  .  oi  8'  diti<jTo\m£?  spirit  to  the  remarks  of  Kleon 
•tfj  SVJTUJV  Euveaet  d[j.afj£jTopoi  (xsv  about  the  Athenians. 
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more;  warning  the  assembly  that  the  imperial  necessities 
of  Athens  essentially  required  the  constant  maintenance  of 
a  sentiment  of  fear  in  the  minds  of  unwilling  subjects,  and 
that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their  empire  pass  away  if 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  either  by  compassion 
for  those  who,  if  victors,  would  have  no  compassion  on  them1 
— or  by  unseasonable  moderation  towards  those  who  would 
neither  feel  nor  requite  it — or  by  the  mere  impression  of 
seductive  discourses.  Justice  against  the  Mitylenseans,  not 
less  than  the  strong  political  interests  of  Athens,  required 
the  infliction  of  the  sentence  decreed  on  the  day  preceding.2 

The  harangue  ofKleonisinmany  respects  remarkable. 
Remarks  on  -^  we  are  surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose  whole 
the  speech  importance  resided  in  his  tongue,  denouncing  so 
of  Kieon.  severely  the  licence  and  the  undue  influence  of 
speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect  that  Kleon 
had  the  advantage  of  addressing  himself  to  the  intense  pre- 
valent sentiment  of  the  moment:  that  he  could  therefore 
pass  off  the  dictates  of  this  sentiment  as  plain,  downright, 
honest,  sense  and  patriotism — while  the  opponents,  speaking 
against  the  reigning  sentiment  and  therefore  driven  to  col- 
lateral argument,  circumlocution,  and  more  or  less  of 
manoeuvre,  might  be  represented  as  mere  clever  sophists, 
showirig  their  talents  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason — if  not  actually  bribed,  at  least  unprincipled  and 
without  any  sincere  moral  conviction.  As  this  is  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  questions,  both  of  public  concern  and  of 
private  morality,  not  less  common  at  present  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to  seize  upon  some 
strong  and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment  among  the 
public,  to  treat  the  dictates  of  that  sentiment  as  plain  com- 
mon sense  and  obvious  right,  and  then  to  shut  out  all 
rational  estimate  of  coming  good  and  evil  as  if  it  were 
unholy  or  immoral,  or  at  best  mere  uncandid  subtlety — we 
may  well  notice  a  case  in  which  Kleon  employs  it  to  support 
a  proposition  now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

Applying  our  modern  views  to  this  proposition,  indeed, 
the  prevalent  sentiment  would  not  only  not  be  in  favour  of 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  40.     (j.ir)6E  xptai  Tot?  =jj.ot   TK    TS   8ixaia    e;    MiTuX^vaiou? 
a£opi'.popujTiT&t;  T^J  'PXf/>  &'XT(iJi  xc('-  *a<l  ~o  S'i|A<popS  aaa  noir,jSTS'  a/.),ii>? 
f/oov^    X6flUV,    xal   eTttsixsiaj    d^p-  8e  YVOVTS?  -ott;  |ASV  oo  y_^p'.eia9s,  0|A5« 
Tavsiv.  6s  KOTO'!)?  (j.5).),ov  Sixaiibses^j. 

2  Thucyd.   iii.   40.     zsi^&jjuvoi  cs 
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Kleon,  but  would  be  irresistibly  in  favour  of  his  opponents. 
To  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  some  six  thousand  persons, 
would  so  revolt  modern  feelings,  as  to  overbalance  all  con- 
siderations of  past  misconduct  in  the  persons  to  be  con- 
demned. Nevertheless  the  speech  of  Diodotus,  Speech  of 

who  followed  and  opposed  Kleon,  not  only  con-  Diodotus  in 
,  .;.  ,          3y         .      opposition 

tains  no  appeal  to  any  such  mercirul  predisposi-   to  Kleon— 

tions,  but  even  positively  disclaims  appealing  to   second  de- 
them :  the  orator  deprecates,  not  less  than  Kleon,   gating  the 
the  influence  of  compassionate  sentiment,  or  of  former. 
a  spirit  of  mere  compromise  and  moderation. l    He  farther 
discards  considerations  of  justice  or  the  analogies  of  criminal 
judicature2 — and   rests   his   opposition   altogether    upon 

1  Thucyd.    iii.   48:    compare    the  OUTS  xaTrjyop^aiuv   ou   yap   irspJ  -rrj; 

speech  of  Kleon,   iii.   40.     ujxsT?  8s  Exeivw  dStxlai;  Tjfitv  6  dyii)v,  s't  ou>- 

YVOVTS?   djAStvtu  Ta5*  slvai,   x«l  JA^TS  cppovoyjASv,    dXXa    icepl    7T)?  fjjAiTspas 

OIXTOJ  rcXeov  vstfiavTg?  PLTJTE  ETtiEtxsta,  s&pouXia?  .  .  .  .St-xatotspo?  yap 

oT?o'jSesYt"s<*>'rcpoadYEa9ai.)  ")v    a  i  T  o  u   (K  X  E  CD  v  o  ?)    6    X  6  Y  °  S 

dr'  autibv  8s  Ttuv  7:apaivou|XEvu)v,  &c.  7ipo<;tr)v   vuv    6  (JLET  i  p  a  v  6  p  yrjv 

Dr.    Arnold    distinguishes   OIXTO?  e?    M  i  -ruXifi  va  t  o  u  c,    Tay_a    av  eri- 

(or  IX£o;)  from  ETiistxsia,  by  saying  a-iacuTcr    TJJAEI?    8s    06    Sixa^o- 

that  "the  former    is  a  feeling,    the  (jLsOarcp&t    autoi/t,   CUSTSTUJV 

latter,  a  habit :  o?xto<,  pity  or  com-  Sixaliov    Ssiv,    dXXa  [?ouX£'j6|j.£9a 

passion,   may     occasionally      touch  repi  ct'jtiov,  oitu)?   ^prjtji|Atot;  eqouaiv. 

those  who  are    generally   very   far  So  Mr.  Burke,   in  his   speech  on 

from  being  671151x514 — mil  dor  gentle.  Conciliation  with  America  (Burke' s 

'E-^isixEia   relates    to  all  persons—  "Works,  vol.   iii.  p.    69-74),    in   dia- 

oixTG!;,    to    particular  individuals."  cussing  the  proposition   of   prose- 

The  distinction  here  taken   is  cer-  cuting   the   acts   of  the   refractory 

tainly  in   itself  just,    and    S-ISIXTJ?  colonies  as    criminal,    "The    thing 

sometimes  has  the  meaning  ascribed  seems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my 

to   it   by  Dr.  Arnold:    but   in   this  ideas  of  jurisprudence.     It   should 

passage  I  believe  it  has  a  different  seem,     to    my    way    of  conceiving 

meaning.     The    contrast    between  such  matters,  that  there  is  a  wide 

OIXTO?  and  gitieixeiot  (as  Dr.  Arnold  difference    in   reason    and    policy, 

explains  them)  would  be  too  feeble,  between  the  mode  of  proceeding  on 

and  too  little  marked,  to  serve  the  the  irregular  conduct  of  scattered 

purpose    of  Kleon    and   Diodotus.  individuals,    or   even    of  bands   of 

'EriEixeia    here    rather   means    the  men  who  disturb  order  within  the 

disposition  to   stop  short    of  your  state  — and    the    civil    dissensions 

full  rights;  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  which  may  from  time  to  time  agi- 

adjustment;       an      abatement      on  tate  the  several  communities  which 

your  part  likely  to  be  requited  by  compose  a  great  empire.     It  looks 

abatement  on  the  part  of  your  ad-  to  me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic, 

versary:    compare    Thucyd.    i.    76;  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  cri- 

iv.  19;  v.  86;  viii.  93.  minal  justice   to   this  great  public 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  44.    Eytb    8s  -apyjX-  contest.    I  do  not  know  the  method 

<)ov   OUTS  dv7Spd>M   nspl  MituXTj-muov  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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reasons  of  public  prudence,  bearing  upon  the  future  welfare 
and  security  of  Athens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating l  the  necessity  of  reconsidering 
the  resolution  just  passed,  and  insists  on  the  mischief  of 
deciding  so  important  a  question  in  haste  or  under  strong 
passion.  He  enters  a  protest  against  the  unwarrantable 
insinuations  of  corruption  or  self-conceit  by  which  Kleon 
had  sought  to  silence  or  discredit  his  opponents ; 2  and  then, 
taking  up  the  question  on  the  ground  of  public  wisdom 
and  prudence,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  rigorous  sen- 
tence decreed  on  the  preceding  day  was  not  to  be  defended. 
That  sentence  would  not  prevent  any  other  among  the 
subject-allies  from  revolting,  if  they  saw,  or  fancied  that 
they  saw,  a  fair  chance  of  success:  but  it  might  perhaps 
drive  them,3  if  once  embarked  in  revolt,  to  persist  even  to 
desperation,  and  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city.  TVTiile  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  to  prevent 
them  from  revolting,  by  precautions  beforehand — it  was  a 
mistaken  reckoning  to  try  to  deter  them  by  enormity  of 
punishment,  inflicted  afterwards  upon  such  as  were  recon- 
quered. In  developing  this  argument,  the  speaker  gives 
some  remarkable  views  on  the  theory  of  punishment  gener- 
ally, and  on  the  small  addition  obtained  in  the  way  of 
preventive  effect,  even  by  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the 
suffering  inflicted  upon  the  condemned  criminal — views 
which  might  have  passed  as  rare  and  profound  even  down 
to  the  last  century.4  And  he  farther  supports  his  argument 
by  emphatically  setting  forth  the  impolicy  of  confounding 
the  Mitylenaean  Demos  in  the  same  punishment  with  their 
oligarchy:  the  revolt  had  been  the  act  exclusively  of  the 

a  whole  people,"  Ac.  —  ^My  con-  severity   (a™si5s3-aTa    ravruM   l-i- 

sideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  |uopti-o).     And    you    might    often 

•wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  see    along    the    frequented    roads 

question."  men  deprived  of  their  eye%    their 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  42.  hands,  and  their  feet:    EO    that  in 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  43.  his    government,    either   Greek    or 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  45,  46.  barbarian,    if   he   had  no  criminal 

4  Compare    this   speech    of  Dio-  purpose,      might      go      fearlessly 

dotus   with   the  views    of    punish-  through    and    carry    whatever     he 

ment  implied  by  Xenophon  in  his  found    convenient."     (Anabasis,    i. 

Anabasis,  where  he  is  describing  the  9,  13.) 

government  of  Cyrus  the  younger:          The  severity  of  the    punishment 

"Nor  can  any  man  contend,  that  is  in  Xenophon's  mind  the  measure 

Cyrus  suffered  criminals  and  wrong-  both  of  its  effects  in  deterring  cri- 

doers  to  laugh  at  him:  he  punish-  minals,  and  of  the  character  of  the 

ed  them  with  the  most  unmeasured  ruler  inflicting  it. 
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latter,  and  the  former  had  not  only  taken  no  part  in  it,  but 
as  soon  as  they  obtained  possession  of  arms, had  surrendered 
the  city  spontaneously.  In  all  the  allied  cities,  it  was  the 
commons  who  were  well-affected  to  Athens,  and  upon  whom 
her  hold  chiefly  depended  against  the  doubtful  fidelity  of 
the  oligarchies : l  but  this  feeling  could  not  possibly  continue, 
if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the  Mitylenseans  indiscriminately 
were  confounded  in  one  common  destruction.  Diodotus 
concludes  by  recommending  that  those  Mitylenaeans  whom 
Paches  had  sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  should 
be  put  upon  their  trial  separately;  but  that  the  remaining 
population  should  be  spared.2 

This  speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has 
the  reigning  and  avowed  sentiment  of  the  audience  against 
him,  and  that  he  must  therefore  win  his  way  by  appeals 
to  their  reason.  The  sameappealshowever  might  have  been 
made,  and  perhaps  had  been  made,  during  the  preceding 
discussion,  without  success.  But  Diodotus  knew  that  the 
reigning  sentiment,  though  still  ostensibly  predominant, 
had  been  silently  undermined  during  the  last  few  hours, 
and  that  the  reaction  towards  pity  and  moderation,  which 
had  been  growing  up  under  it,  would  work  in  favour  of 
his  arguments,  though  he  might  disclaim  all  intention  of 
invoking  its  aid.  After  several  other  discourses,  both  for 
and  against, — the  assembly  came  to  a  vote,  and  the  propo- 
sition of  Diodotus  was  adopted;  but  adopted  by  so  small 
a  majority,  that  the  decision  seemed  at  first  doubtful.3 

The  trireme  carrying  the  first  vote  had  started  the 
day  before,  and  was  already  twenty-four  hours   Rapid 
on  its  way  to  Mitylene.     A  second  trireme  was   v°yag?  of 

v    ,J  i  i          .          .,  n  the  trireme 

immediately  put  to  sea  bearing  the  new  decree ;  which 

yet  nothing  short  of  superhuman  exertions  could  carries  the 

enable  it  to  reach  the  condemned  city,  before  decree  to 

the  terrific  sentence  now  on  its  way  might  be  Mttyiene— 

n  r~  i  •  mi        Vr-i    i         it  arrives 

actually  in  course  or  execution.      The  Mityle-  just  iu  time 

iia3aii  envoys     stored  the  vessel  well  with  pro-  to  prevent 

visions,  promising  large  rewards  to  the  crew  if  tioVofThe 

they  arrived  in  time.     An  intensity  of  effort  first- 

1  Thucyd.    iii. 
Ouiv  6  fifo;  EV 


1  Thucyd.    iii.  49.     $ysvovTO  ev 
D   2 
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was  manifested,  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Athenian 
seamanship.  The  oar  was  never  once  relaxed  hetween 
Athens  and  Mitylene — the  rowers  merely  taking  turns  for 
short  intervals  of  rest,  with  refreshment,  of  barley-meal 
steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  swallowed  on  their  seats.  Luckily 
there  was  no  unfavourable  wind  to  retard  them:  but  the 
object  would  have  been  defeated,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  the  crew  of  the  first  trireme  were  as  slow  and  averse 
in  the  transmission  of  their  rigorous  mandate,  as  those  of 
the  second  were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the  reprieve  in 
time.  And  after  aE,  it  came  only  just  in  time.  The  first 
trireme  had  arrived,  the  order  for  execution  was  actually 
in  the  hands  of  Paches,  and  his  measures  were  already 
preparing.  So  near  was  the  Mitylenaean  population  to  this 
wholesale  destruction : l  so  near  was  Athens  to  the  actual 
perpetration  of  an  enormity  which  would  have  raised 
against  her  throughout  Greece  a  sentiment  of  exasperation 
more  deadly  than  that  which  she  afterwards  incurred  even 
from  the  proceedings  at  Melos,  Skione  and  elsewhere.  Had 
the  execution  been  realised,  the  person  who  would  have 
suffered  most  by  it,  arid  most  deservedly,  would  have  been 
the  proposer  Kleon.  For  if  the  reaction  in  Athenian  sen- 
timent was  so  immediate  and  sensible  after  the  mere  passing 
of  the  sentence,  far  more  violent  would  it  have  been  when 
they  learnt  that  the  deed  had  been  irrevocably  done,  and 
when  all  its  painful  details  were  presented  to  their  imagin- 
ations :  and  Kleon  would  have  been  held  responsible  as  the 
Those Mity-  author  of  that  which  had  so  disgraced  them  in 
lemeans,  their  own  eyes.  As  the  case  turned  out,  he  was 
Paches  had  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  danger;  and  his 
sent  to  proposition,  to  put  to  death  those  Mitylenseans 

Athens,  are    L  ,    r     T-,      ,  'A     ,  r,  ,,         J  .. 

put  to  death  whom  Caches  had  sent  home  as  the  active  re- 
— tllatl?fn*  volting  party,  was  afterwards  adopted  and  exe- 

of  Mitylene          ,     ,  °  £,    -,  J •  •.  ...  ,  ,,, 

by  the  cuted.  It  doubtless  appeared  so  moderate,  after 
Athenians,  the  previous  decree  passed  but  rescinded,  as  to 
be  adopted  with  little  resistance,  and  to  provoke  no  after- 
repentance:  yet  the  men  so  slain  were  rather  more  than 
one  thousand  in  number.2 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians 
razed  the  fortifications  of  Mitylene,  and  took  possession  of 

^eipowla  a7yti)(is).oi,  expaTTjsE  8'  7]      (XEV  Y)  MttoX^Y]  TJX9E  xiv5'J-<ou. 
TO-!  AioBotoo.  *  Thucyd.  iii.  50. 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  49.     •napi    703oy*ov 
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all  her  ships  of  war.  In  lieu  of  tribute,  they  farther 
established  a  new  permanent  distribution  of  the  land  of 
the  island;  all  except  Methymna,  which  had  remained 
faithful  to  them.  They  distributed  it  into  3000  lots,  of 
which  300  were  reserved  for  consecration  to  the  gods,  and 
the  remainder  assigned  to  Athenian kleruchs,  or  proprietary 
settlers,  chosen  by  lot  among  the  citizens;  the  Lesbian 
proprietors  still  remaining  on  the  land  as  cultivating  tenants, 
and  paying  to  the  Athenian  kleruch  an  annual  rent  of  two 
minae  (about  seven  pounds  sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for 
each  lot.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  more  about 
this  new  land-settlement  than  the  few  words  of  the  historian 
suffice  to  explain.  It  would  seem  that  2700  Athenian 
citizens  with  their  families  must  have  gone  to  reside,  for 
the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos — as  kleruchs:  that  is,  without 
abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  and  without 
being  exonerated  either  from  Athenian  taxation,  or  from 
personal  military  service.  But  it  seems  certain  that  these 
men  did  not  continue  long  to  reside  in  Lesbos.  We  may 
even  suspect  that  the  kleruchic  allotment  of  the  island  must 
have  been  subsequently  abrogated.  There  was  a  strip  on 
the  opposite  mainland  of  Asia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged 
to  ILitylene;  this  was  now  separated  from  that  town,  and 
henceforward  enrolled  among  the  tributary  subjects  of 
Athens. l 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  50;    iv.  52.     About  annual   revenue   capable   of  being 

the  Lesbian  kleruchs,   see   Boeckh,  appropriated    by  the  statfy    unless 

Public  Econ.    of  Athens,  B.  iii.  c.  that   sum  were    required    to   main- 

18;  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.  i.  2,  p.  tain  the  kleruchs  as  resident  garri- 

36.      These    kleruchs     must    origi-  son    for    the   maintenance    of  Les- 

nally  have  gone    thither  as  a  gar-  bos.     And  as  it  turned   out   after- 

rison,  as  JM.  Boeckh  remarks;  and  wards  that  their  residence  was  not 

may    probably    Lave    come    back,  necessary,    we  may  doubt  whether 

either  all  or  a  part,    when  needed  the  state  did  not  convert   the  kle- 

for  military  service  at  home,    and  ruchic  grants  into  a  public  tribute, 

when  it   was  ascertained   that   the  wholly  or  partially, 

island  might  be  kept  without  them.  We  may  farther  remark,    that  if 

Still  however  there  is  much  which  the  kleruch  be  supposed  a  citizen 

is  puzzling    in    this    arrangement,  resident  at  Athens,    but  receiving 

It  seems  remarkable  that  the  Athe-  rent  from   his  lot  of  land  in  some 

nians,    at  a  time  when  their  accu-  other    territory — the    analogy    be- 

mulated  treasure  had  been  exhaust-  tween   him   and    the  Roman   colo- 

ed    and    when    they     were    begin-  nist   fails.     The  Roman    colonists, 

ning    to    pay   direct  contributions  though   retaining   their   privileges 

from  their  private  property,  should  as  citizens,  were  sent  out  to  reside 

sacrifice    5400     minx     (90    talents)  on    their    grants  of   land,    and    to 
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To  the  misfortunes  of  Mitylene  belongs,  as  a  suitable 
Enormities  appendix,  the  fate  of  Paches  the  Athenian  corn- 
committed  mander,  whose  perfidy  at  Notium  has  been  re- 

by  Pach6s  ,     f      -T,J  ,1.1 

at  Mitylene-  cently  recounted.  It  appears  that  having  con- 
b"^18  dehath  tracted  a  passion  for  two  beautiful  free  women 
Athenian  at  Mitylene,  Hellanis  and  Lamaxis,  he  slew 
dikastery.  their  husbands,  and  got  possession  of  them  by 
force.  Possibly  they  may  have  had  private  friends  at 
Athens,  which  must  of  course  have  been  the  case  with  many 
Mitylensean  families.  At  all  events  they  repaired  thither, 
bent  on  obtaining  redress  for  this  outrage,  and  brought 
their  complaint  against  Paches  before  the  Athenian 
dikastery,  in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every 

constitute  a  sort  of  resident  garri-  among  the  most  important  forces 

son    over    the    prior    inhabitants,  to    put    them    down    afterwards — 

who  had  been  despoiled  of  a  por-  whereas  ThucydidSs  makes  no  al- 

tion  of  territory  to  make  room  for  lusion  to  them, 
them.  Farther,   the  oration  of  Antipho 

See — on    this    subject    and    ana-  (De  Csede  Herod,  c.  13)    makes  no 

logy — the    excellent    Dissertation  allusion     to    Athenian     kleruchs, 

of  Madwig — De  jure  et  conditione  either  as  resident  in  the  island,  or 

coloniarumPopuliRomani  qucestio  even    as    absentees    receiving   the 

historica — Madwig, Opuscul.Copen-  annual  rent  mentioned   by  Thucy- 

hag.  1834.  Diss.  viii.  p.  246.  didfis.      The    Mitylenaean     citizen, 

M.  Boeckh   and  Dr.  Arnold  con-  father  of  the   speaker  of  that  ora- 

tend  justly  that  at  the  time  of  the  tion,    had    been  one  of   those    im- 

expedition   of  Athens   against   Sy-  plicated  (as  he  says,  unwillingly) 

racuse    and    afterwards     (Thucyd.  in    the    past    revolt    of    the    city 

vii.  67;  viii.  23),   there  could  have  against  Athens:   since  the  deplor- 

been   but    few,    if  any,    Athenian  able    termination    of   that   revolt, 

kleruchs   resident  in  Lesbos.    We  he  had  continued  possessor  of  bis 

might    even   push  this    argument  Lesbian   property,    and   continued 

farther,  and  apply  the  same  infer-  also  to  discharge  his    obligations 

ence    to    an    earlier   period,      the  as  well   (choregic  obligations— xo- 

eighth  year   of  the   war    (Thucyd.  py^ta?)    towards   Mityleng    as    (his 

iv. 75),  when  the  Mityleiisean  exiles  obligations  of  pecuniary  payment 

were  so  active  in  their  aggressions  — t£Xr])    towards    Athens.     If   the 

upon    Antandrus    and    the    other  arrangement   mentioned    by    Thu- 

townaj        originally      Mitylensean  cydides  had  been  persisted  in,  this 

possessions,  on  the  opposite  main-  .  Mitylensean  proprietor  would  have 

land.    There  was  no  force  near  at  paid  nothing  towards  the  city   of 

hand  on  the  part  of  Athens  to  deal  Athens,   but  merely  a  rent  of  two 

•with  these  exiles  except  the  dpy1-1-  minse    to    some  Athenian    kleruch 

poXoyot  vrJEq.    But   had   there   been  or   citizen ;    which    can    hardly   be 

kleruchs  at  Mitylene,    they  would  reconciled  with   the  words    of  the 

probably  have  been  able  to  defeat  speaker  as   we   find   them    in  An- 

the  exiles  in   their    first   attempts,  tipho. 
and    would    certainly    have    been 
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officer  was  liable  at  the  close  of  his  command.  So  profound 
was  the  sentiment  which  their  case  excited,  in  this  open 
and  numerous  assembly  of  Athenian  citizens,  that  the  guilty 
commander,  not  waiting  for  sentence,  slew  himself  with  his 
sword  in  open  court.1 

The  surrender  of  Plataea  to  the  Lacedaemonians  took 
place  not  long  after  that   of  Mitylene   to  the 
Athenians — somewhat  later  in  the  same  summer.   of^Piatajsi 
Though  the  escape  of  one-half  of  the  garrison   totheLace- 

-i      ji  *   .   .  nil  r       ii  deemomans. 

had  made  the  provisions  last  longer  lor  the  rest, 

btill  their  whole  stock  had  now  come  to  be  exhausted,  so 

1  See  the  Epigram   of  Agathias,  pciv,    £<;,  soSuvcc;   SiSoui;  T%  oTprr/j- 

57.  p.  377.  Agathias  ed.  Bonn.  T^i  sv  OOJTU)  TUJ  8ixaa-r7)piu)  OTtaaa- 

'EXXavU    TpijAaxatpa,    xat    a    y^x-  fisvo;  5i?o?  avsIXev  ea'JTov,  &c. 

pUoao   Ad[ia£ti;,  The  statement  in  Plutarch,    and 

7J3-tr]v   (isv   TtdTpa?    9SYYstx    Asa-  that  in  the  Epigram  hang  together 

fkdSo;.  so  perfectly  well,  that  each  lends 

"Oxxa  8"AflT)Mat^)Ol  oiv  SXxaoiv  IV  authority  to  the  other,  and  I  think 

9aSs  xsXaas  there  is  good  reason  for  crediting 

TOV     Mi-uXr]valav     Y«v    d),a7txr,e  tlie  Epigram.     The   suicide    of  Pa- 

ridyr,?,  clies,   and  that   too  before  the  di- 

Tav  noupav  dSixtu;  rjpaaaaTu,   TIU^  kasts,   implies   circumstances  very 

8s   auveuvco;  different  from  those  usually  hrought 

IxTavsv, u>? Tr,va<; T^Ss  Pnfjo(5n*vo?.  in  accusation  against  a  general  on 

Tai    8s   xa-t"    AiYaioio    poou    wXaTU  trial.    It   implies    an   intensity    of 

XOUTJAOC  tpspsa07]v,  anger    in    the     numerous    dikasts 

xal    11071    TBV    xpa-;aav   Mo-jiovlav  greater    than    that    which    acts    of 

SpafisTTjv,  peculation  would  be  likely  to  raise, 

Aa|x(|)  8'  affskitr^i  aXi-rr^ovo?  ipYa  and  such  as  to  strike  a  guilty  man 

ildy_Y)70!;  with    insupportable    remorse    and 

[xsucpa  [Aiv  el?  6).OTjv  x^pa    auvTj-  humiliation.      The     story    of    La- 

\aad"CT)v.  maxis  and  Hellunis  would  bejuflt 

ToTa   [xev,   u>   xo'ipa,   TtSTtov^xatov  of  a  nature   to  produce  this  vehe- 

o'|<  8'  eiti  nd-pav  ment    emotion    among    the    Athe- 

^XSTOVJ  iv  8'  auTa  xeiaGov  ditotpQt-  nian  dikasts.    Moreover  the  words 

jxeva*  of  the  Epigram— (i£j(pa  jxiv  el?  6Xo^v 

Eo  6e  rovcov   aitovaoQovj   ei:el  iroTi  xyjp^i  ouvxjXaadtTjv — are  precisely  ap- 

a5(xa  3UVE6vco^  plicable    to    a   self-inflicted  death. 

siSSetov,  £5  xXstva;  {j.v5|x«  ffccocppo-  It   would    seem   by  the   Epigram, 

c'i-ja?'  moreover,  that  even  in  the  time  of 

'T(jL-ji\J3iv  8'  IT i   itav-es  6|A09pova4  Agathias    (A.D.    550 — the   reign    of 

Tjpcuiva;,  Justinian)    there    must    have  been 

naTpa?  xai  itoaiiov  Ttrjfitxta  Tioa-  preserved  at  Mitylene  a  sepulchral 

(xsva;.  monument  commemorating  this  in- 

Plutarch    (Nikias,     6:     compare  cident. 

Plutarch   Aristeidfis,    c.    20)   states  Schneider  (ad  Aristotel.  Politic, 

the    fact    of  PachSs    having    slain  v.  3,  2)  erroneously  identifies  this 

himself    before    the    dikastery    on  story  with   that    of  Doxander   and 

occasion    of  this  trial  of  account-  the  two  s-t-/.).Tlpcii  whom  he  wished  to 

ability.     Diy/jx    TO-J    D.ovra    Asa-  oMnininmarriage  for  his  two  song. 
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that  the  remaining  defenders  were  enfeebled  and  on  the 
point  of  perishing  by  starvation.  The  Lacedaemonian 
commander  of  the  blockading  force,  knowing  their  defence- 
less condition,  could  easily  have  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
had  he  not  been  forbidden  by  express  orders  from  Sparta. 
For  the  Spartan  government,  calculating  that  peace  might 
one  day  be  concluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual 
cession  of  places  acquired  by  war,  wished  to  acquire  Plataea, 
not  by  force  but  by  capitulation  and  voluntary  surrender, 
which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  it  up :  though 
such  a  distinction,  between  capture  by  force  and  by  capi- 
tulation, not  admissible  in  modern  diplomacy,  was  after- 
wards found  to  tell  against  the  Lacedaemonians  quite  as 
much  as  in  their  favour.  *  Acting  upon  these  orders,  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  sent  in  a  (herald,  summoning 
the  Plataeans  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  judges — with  a  stipulation 
"that  the  wrong-doers'2  should  be  punished,  but  that  none 
should  be  punished  unjustly."  To  the  besieged,  in  their 
state  of  hopeless  starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly  alike, 
and  they  accordingly  surrendered  the  city.  After  a  few 
days'  interval,  during  which  they  received  nourishment 
from  the  blockading  army,  five  persons  arrived  from  Sparta 
to  sit  in  judgement  upon  their  fate — one  Aristomenidas, 
a  Herakleid  of  the  regal  family.3 

The  five  Spartans  having  taken  their  seat  as  judges, 
The  doubtless  in  full   presence   of  the   blockading 

piataan  army,  and  especially  with  the  Thebans,  the  great 
rfs^>nVar|ar"  enemies  of  Platsea,  by  their  side — the  prisoners 
put  upon  taken,  200  Plataeans  and  twenty-five  Athenians, 
before"*1  were  brought  up  for  trial  or  sentence.  No 
Lacedaemo-  accusation  was  preferred  against  them  by  any 
man  judges.  one;  j^  ^he  simp}e  question  was  put  to  them 
by  the  judges — "Have  you  during  the  present  war  rendered 
any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  to  their  allies?"  The 
Plataeans  were  confounded  at  a  question  alike  unexpected 
and  preposterous.  It  admitted  but  of  one  answer — but 
before  returning  any  categorical  answer  at  all,  they  en- 
treated permission  to  plead  their  cause  at  length.  In  spite 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17.  AsXiSat/jLovion,   xai   oixajTaT?    sxei- 

*  Thucyd.   iii.   32.     r.p ojrsjjiTCEi   5'  vot?  yprjaajQat,   TOO?   ts  ioixo'Jt  xo- 

a'jTOii;  xVjo'jxa  XeyovTOt,    si  [io'iXovTai  ).a!Utv,  Totpa  Stxrjv  Si  O'i5i/a. 

•rcapa8ouvoti  77p  *6Xiv  ixovtec   -oi;  *  Pausau.  iii.  9,  1. 
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of  the  opposition  of  the  Thebans, l  their  request  was 
granted.  Astymachus  and  Lakon  (the  latter,  proxenus  of 
Sparta  at  Platsea)  were  appointed  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  body.  Possibly  both  these  delegates  may  have  spoken: 
if  so,  Thucydides  has  blended  the  two  speeches  into  one. 
A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
interrogatory  was  expressly  so  framed  as  to  exclude  allusion 
to  any  facts  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  the 
speakers,  though  fully  conscious  how  slight  was  their 
chance  of  success,  disregarded  the  limits  of  the  question 
itself,  and  while  upholding  with  unshaken  courage  the 
dignity  of  their  little  city,  neglected  no  topic  which  could 
touch  the  sympathies  of  their  judges.  After  Speech  of 
remonstrating  against  the  mere  mockery  of  trial  *he  P1.at£ean 

,    .     ,  ,  .    ,       ,  •>       .         ,      deputies   to 

and  judgement  to  which  they  were  submitted,   thesejudges 
they  appealed  to  the  Hellenic  sympathies,  and    on  behalf  of 

,    C.J      rc        ,.         -  T  •   j.  f  j.i        themselves 

lotty  reputation  ior  commanding  virtue,  ot  tne  and  their 
Lacedaemonians.  They  adverted  to  the  first  comrades, 
alliance  of  Platsea  with  Athens,  concluded  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who  had  then 
declined,  though  formally  solicited,  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town  against  Theban  oppression.  They  next 
turned  to  the  Persian  war,  wherein  Plata3an  patriotism 
towards  Greece  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  Theban 
treason2 — to  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persians  on  their 
soil,  whereby  it  had  become  hallowed  under  the  promises 
of  Pausanias  and  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  local  gods. 
From  the  Persian  war  they  passed  on  to  the  flagitious 
attack  made  by  the  Thebans  on  Plataea,  in  the  midst  of 
the  truce.  They  did  not  omit  to  remind  the  judges  of  an 
obligation  personal  to  Sparta — the  aid  which  they  had 
rendered,  along  with  the  Athenians,  to  Sparta,  when 
pressed  by  the  revolt  of  theHelots  atlthome.  This  speech 
is  as  touching  as  any  which  we  find  in  Thucydides;  the 
skill  of  it  consisting  in  the  frequency  with  which  the 
hearers  are  brought  back,  time  after  time  and  by  well- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  60.    Editor)  xal  exji-  ID.aTtuxb;,  of  Isokrates,  p.  308.  sect, 

vot?    nap  a    Y  ''  ">  V-  *1 ''    "V'    aytiov  62. 

fjiocxpoTspot  )-6yo?  eSoQi]    -rrj?  npo?  TO  The  whole  of  that  oration  is  in- 

epioTTifj.a     exJtoxpisiCu-.     auiiiv    here  teresting  to  be  read  in  illustration 

means  the  Thebans.  of   the   renewed    sufferings  of   the 

1  See  this  point  emphatically  set  Platseans  near  fifty  years  after  this 

forth    in   Orat.    xiv.  called   Aoyo;  capture. 
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managed  transitions,  to  these  same  topics. !  And  such  was 
the  impression  which  it  seemed  to  make  on  the  five  Lace- 
daemonian judges,  that  the  Thebans  near  at  hand  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  reply  to  it: 
although  we  see  plainly  that  the  whole  scheme  of  proceeding 
— the  formal  and  insulting  question,  as  well  as  the  sentence 
destined  to  follow  upon  answer  given — had  been  settled 
beforehand  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Plataeans 
Repiy'of  the  had  deserved,  and  brought  upon  themselves  by 
Thebans.  their  own  fault,  the  enmity  of  Thebes— that 
they  had  stood  forward  earnestly  against  the  Persians, 
only  because  Athens  had  done  so  too — and  that  the  merit, 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  they  had  thereby  acquired, 
was  counterbalanced  and  cancelled  by  their  having  allied 
themselves  with  Athens  afterwards  for  the  oppression  and 
enslavement  of  the  ^Eginetans,  and  of  other  Greeks  equally 
conspicuous  for  zeal  against  Xerxes,  and  equally  entitled 
to  protection  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias.  The 
Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate  their  nocturnal  surprise  of 
Plataea,  by  maintaining  that  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town,2  who  were  anxious 
only  to  bring  back  Plataea  from  its  alliance  with  a  stranger 
to  its  natural  Boeotian  home — and  that  they  had  abstained 
from  anything  like  injurious  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
until  constrained  to  use  force  in  their  own  defence.  They 
then  reproached  the  Plataeaus,  in  their  turn,  with  that 
breach  of  faith  whereby  ultimately  the  Theban  prisoners 
in  the  town  had  been  put  to  death.  And  while  they  ex- 
cused their  alliance  with  Xerxes,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  by  affirming  that  Thebes  was  then  under  a  dis- 

1  Thucyd.    iii.    54-59.     Dionysius  approximating   to  anything  really 

of  Halikarnassus  bestows  especial  delivered  on  the  occasion.    But  it 

commendation    on    the   speech    of  seems  to  me  that  the  means  pos- 

the    Plataean    orator    (De    Thucyd.  sessed  by  Thucydides    for   inform- 

Hist.    Judic.    p.    921).     Concurring  ing  himself  of  what  was   actually 

with  him  as  to  its  merits,  I  do  not  said  at  this  scene   before   the  cap. 

concur   in    the    opinion    which    he  tured  Plataea,  must  have  been  con- 

expressesj    that    it   is   less    artisti-  siderable  and  satisfactory  :  I  there- 

cally  put  together  than  those  other  fore  place  full  confidence  in  them, 

harangues  which  he  considers   in-  as  I  do  in  most  of   the  other  har- 

ferior.  angues  in  his  work,  so  far  as  the  sub- 

Mr.  Mitford  doubts  whether  tl;ese  stance  goes. 

two    orations  are    to    be   taken  a»  2  Thucyd.  iii.  65- 
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honest  party-oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for  their  own  fac- 
tious purposes,  and  carried  the  people  with  them  by  force — 
they  at  the  same  time  charged  the  Plataeans  with  perman- 
ent treason  against  the  Boeotian  customs  and  brotherhood. l 
All  this  was  farther  enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims 
of  Thebes  to  the  gratitude  of  Lacedsemon,  both  for  having 
brought  Boeotia  into  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  and  having  furnished  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  common  force  in  the  war  then 
going  on.2 

The  discourse  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  and 
as  yet  unsatisfied  hatred  against  Platsea,  proved 
effectual :    or   rather   it   was   superfluous — the   tasans  are 
minds  of  the  Lacedaemonians  having  before  been  sentenced 
made  up.   After  the  proposition  twice  made  by   thedLacheby 
Archidamus  to  the  Plateeans,  inviting  them  to    dtemoman 
remain  neutral  and  even  offering  to  guarantee  ^i^ia'in!ud 
their  neutrality — after  the   solemn  apologetic 
protest  tendered  by  him  upon  their  refusal,  to  the  gods, 
before  he  began  the  siege — the  Lacedaemonians  conceived 
themselves  exonerated  from  all  obligation  to  respect  the 
sanctity  of  the  place;3  looking  upon  the  inhabitants  as 
having  voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability  and  sealed 
their  own  ruin.     Hence  the  importance  attached  to  that 
protest,  and  the  emphatic  detail  with  which  it  is  set  forth 
in  Thucydides.     The  five  judges,  as  their  only  reply  to  the 
two  harangues,  again  called  the  Platseans  before  them,  and 
repeated  to  every  one  of  them  individually  the  same  ques- 
tion which  had  before  been  put.   Each  of  them,  as  he  suc- 
cessively replied  in  the  negative,4  was  taken   away   and 
killed,  together  with  the  twenty-five  Athenian  prisoners. 

1  Thucyd.    Hi.    66.       Ta    TTOIVTOJV  two    conflicting    stories,    between 
BoitoTcbv    TriTpta — iii.   62.     i£u>    T<I)V  •which  Thucydides  does  not  decide: 
oXXoov    BoKuiibv     rotpa^otivovTii;     TOC  see  Thucyd.    ii.  3,  4,   and    this  Hi- 
rciTpia.  story,  above,  chap,  xlviii. 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  61-68.  It  is  probable  »  Thucyd.  iii.  68;  ii.  74.    To  con- 
tbat  the  slaughter  of  the  Thebanpri-  strue  the  former  of  these  passages 
soners  taken  in  the  town  of  Platrea  (iii.  63)    as  it  now  stands,    is  very 
was  committed  by  the  Platrcans  in  difficult,     if    not     impossible:     we 
breach  of  a  convention   concluded  can    only    pretend    to     give    what 
with  theThebans:  and  on  this  point  seems  to  be   its  substantial  mean- 
therefore    the  Thebans    had   really  ing. 

groundto  complain.  Respecting  this  4  Diodorus  (xii.  56)  in  his  meagre 
convention,  however,  there  were  abridgement  of  the  siege  and  fate 
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The  women  captured  were  sold  as  slaves :  and  the  town  and 
territory  of  Platgea  were  handed  over  to  the  Thebans,  who 
at  first  established  in  them  a  few  oligarchical  Platsean 
exiles,  together  with  some  Megarian  exiles — but  after  a 
few  months,  recalled  this  step,  and  blotted  out  Plataea, l 
as  a  separate  town  and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of 
Hellas.  Having  pulled  down  all  the  private  buildings,  they 
employed  the  materials  to  build  a  vast  barrack  all  round 
the  Herseum  or  temple  of  Here,  200  feet  in  every  direction, 
with  apartments  of  two  stories  above  and  below;  partly  as 
accommodation  for  visitors  to  the  temple,  partly  as  an 
abode  for  the  tenant-farmers  or  graziers  who  were  to 
occupy  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet  in  length,  was 
also  built  in  honour  of  Here,  and  ornamented  with  couches 
prepared  from  the  brass  and  iron  furniture  found  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  Plataeans.2  The  Plataean  territory 
was  let  out  for  ten  years,  as  public  property  belonging  to 
Thebes,  and  was  hired  by  private  Theban  cultivators. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Plataea,  after  sustain- 
ing a  blockade  of  about  two  years.3  Its  identity  and  local 
traditions  were  extinguished,  and  the  sacrifices,  in  honour 

of  Plattea,  somewhat  amplifies  the  corrections  of  the  text  of  ancient 

brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  ques-  authors  grounded  upon  the  reason 

tion  as  given  by  Thucydides.  which  all  these  critics  think  so 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  57.  u[i6i;  6s  (you  obvious  and  so  convincing;  and  I 

Spartans)  xsi  EX  Trartoi;  TOU  'EXX7)-  must  again  renew  the  protest  here, 

vixoo  TavoixTjsla  OiaSr^^iou;  (Il/.a-  It  shows  how  little  the  principles 

taiav)  e£a  ).s  T'^ai.  of  historical  evidence  have  been 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  69.  reflected    upon,    when   critics    can 

'  Demosthenes  (or  the  Pseudo-  thus  concur  in  forcing  dissentient 
Demosthenes),  in  the  oration  witnesses  into  harmony,  and  in 
against  Nesera  (p.  1380.  c.  25),  says  substituting  a  true  statement  of 
that  the  blockade  of  Plataea  was  their  own  in  place  of  an  errone- 
continued  for  ten  years  before  it  sur-  ous  statement  which  one  of  these 
rendered — s-oXtipxo'Jv  CLVTOVJ  oirXcp  witnesses  gives  them.  And  in  the 
Tii/it  T:£ptTsiy'-32''"s;  fisxa  Itr;.  That  present  instance,  the  principle 
the  real  duration  of  the  blockade  adopted  by  these  critics  is  the  less 
was  only  tuo  years,  is  most  cer-  defensible,  because  the  Pseudo- 
tain:  accordingly  several  eminent  Demosthenes  introduces  a  great 
critics — Palmerius,  Wasse,  Duker,  many  other  errors  and  inaccura- 
Taylor,  Auger,  &c.,  all  with  one  cies  respecting  Plataea,  besides  his 
accord  confidently  enjoin  us  to  mistake  about  the  duration  of  the 
correct  the  text  of  Demosthenes  siege.  The  ten  years'  siege  of 
from  8gxa  to  S'io.  "Kepone  fidenter  Troy  was  constantly  present  to 
8'Jo" — says  Duker.  the  imagination  of  these  literary 

I  have  before    protested    against  Greeks. 
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of  the  deceased  victors  who  had  fought  under  Pausanias, 
suspended — which  the  Plataean  speakers  had  urged  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  as  an  impiety  not  to  be  tolerated,  1  and 
which  perhaps  the  latter  would  hardly  have  con-   Eeason  of 
sented  to  under  any  other  circumstances,  except   the  severity 

e  j      •         c  -T.L-.LI      mi.    i  oftheLace- 

irom  an  anxious  desire  of  concuiatingtne  Inebans   dremonians 
in  their  prominent  antipathy.  It  is  in  this  way   —cases  of 

j.i     j_  mi  j-j«-  i    •        j.i  j  {•  o         L        Platrea   and 

that  Ihucydides  explains  the  conductor  Sparta,  Mityigne 
which  he  pronounces  to  have  been  rigorous  in  compared, 
the  extreme.2  And  in  truth  it  was  more  rigorous,  consider- 
ing only  the  principle  of  the  case  and  apart  from  the  num- 
ber of  victims,  than  even  the  first  unexecuted  sentence  of 
Athens  against  the  Mitylenseans.  For  neither  Sparta,  nor 
even  Thebes,  had  any  fair  pretence  for  considering  Plataea 
as  a  revolted  town,  whereas  Mitylene  was  a  city  which 
had  revolted  under  circumstances  peculiarly  offensive  to 
Athens.  Moreover  Sparta  promised  trial  and  justice  to 
the  Platseans  on  their  surrender:  Paches  promised  nothing 
to  the  Mitylenseans  except  that  their  fate  should  be  re- 
served for  the  decision  of  the  Athenian  people.  This  little 
city — interesting  from  its  Hellenic  patriotism,  its  grateful 
and  tenacious  attachments,  and  its  unmerited  suffering — 
now  existed  only  in  the  persons  of  its  citizens  harboured 
at  Athens.  We  shall  find  it  hereafter  restored,  destroyed 
again,  and  finally  again  restored:  so  chequered  was  the 
fate  of  a  little  Grecian  state  swept  away  by  the  contending 
politics  of  greater  neighbours.  The  slaughter  of  the  twenty- 
five  Athenian  prisoners  like  that  of  Salsethus  by  the  Athen- 
ians, was  not  beyond  the  rigour  admitted  and  tolerated, 
though  not  always  practised  on  both  sides — towards 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstances,  pain- 
fully illustrating  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  followed 
on  the  surrender  of  Mitylene  and  Plateea.  We  next  pass 
to  the  west  of  Greece — the  island  of  Korkyra — where  we 
shall  find  scenes  not  less  bloody,  and  even  more  revolting. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,3  that  in  the  naval 
combats  between  the  Corinthians  and  Korkyrseans  during 
the  year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  former  had 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  50.  sfiwi-o    6rjftalu)-<   evsxo;,    vojAtCovtec 

2  Thucyd.    iii.    C9.     J-/_SOOM    8£    TI  g^  TOM  ito}.sp.ov  7.'j7o;j«  ap-i  Tore  xa- 
xa'i    TO     f'jfjir.av     r.Epi    Il).c(7o:iu)v    oi  SutiaE-.ov  ojcpsXtjji'i'J?  Etvai. 
Aax£0ai|j.ovi&i  o'jTiu?  iroT£Tp7.a[j.£';cii  J  See  ahove,  chap,  xlvii. 
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captured  250  Korkyraean  prisoners,  men  of  the  first  rank 

and  consequence  in  the  island.     Instead  of  following  the 

impulse  of  blind  hatred  in  slaughtering  their 

Ciroum-         prisoners,  the  Corinthians  displayed,  if  not  greater 

stances  off  .,  i  •    i_j.    j        i      i 

Korkyra—  humanity,  at  least  a  more  long-sighted  calcula- 
the  Korky-  tion.  They  had  treated  the  prisoners  well,  and 
trves  are "  made  every  effort  to  gain  them  over,  with  a  view 
sent  back  Of  employing  them  on  the  first  opportunity  to 
Corinth,  effect  a  revolution  in  the  island — to  bring  it  into 
under  alliance  with  Corinth,1  and  disconnect  it  from 

to^effecTa  Athens.  Such  an  opportunity  appears  first  to 
revolution  have  occurred  during  the  winter  or  spring  of  the 
vernment"  present  year,  while  both  Mitylene  and  Plataea 
and  foreign  were  under  blockade ;  probably  about  the  time 
th^isiand!  when  Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia,  and  when  it 
was  hoped  that  not  only  Mitylene  would  be  re- 
lieved, but  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  Athens  ex- 
cited to  revolt,  and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied  in 
that  quarter.  Accordingly  the  Korkyraean  prisoners  were 
then  sent  home  from  Corinth,  nominally  under  a  heavy 
ransom  of  800  talents,  for  which  those  Korkyraean  citizens 
who  acted  as  proxeni  to  Corinth  made  themselves  respons- 
ible.2 The  proxeni,  lending  themselves  thus  to  the  decep- 
tion, were  doubtless  participant  in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom  was 
really  to  be  paid.  The  new-comers,  probably  at  first 
heartily  welcomed  after  so  long  a  detention,  employed  all 
their  influence,  combined  with  the  most  active  personal 
canvass,  to  bring  about  a  complete  rupture  of  alliance  with 
Athens.  Intimation  being  sent  to  Athens  of  what  was 
going  on,  an  Athenian  trireme  arrived  with  envoys  to  try 
and  defeat  these  manoeuvres;  while  a  Corinthian  trireme 
also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid  the  views  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  mere  presence  of  Corinthian  envoys 
indicated  a  change  in  the  political  feeling  of  the  island. 
But  still  more  conspicuous  did  this  change  become,  when 
a  formal  public  assembly,  after  hearing  both  envoys,  decided 
— that  Korkyra  would  maintain  her  alliance  with  Athens 
according  to  the  limited  terras  of  simple  mutual  defence 
originally  stipulated;3  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  in 
relations  of  friendship  with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  she  had 

1  Thucyd.  i.  55.  dor.  xii.  57. 

-  Thucyd.   iii.   70:    compare  Dio-          *  Thucyd.  i,  44. 
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been  before  the  Epidamnian  quarrel.  Since  that  event, 
however,  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  had 
become  practically  more  intimate,  and  the  Korkyraean  fleet 
had  aided  the  Athenians  in  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. l 
Accordingly,  the  resolution  now  adopted  abandoned  the 
present  to  go  back  to  the  past — and  to  a  past  which  could 
not  be  restored. 

Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesians,  such  a  declaration  was  self-   Th 
contradictory.  It  was  intended  by  the  oligarch-   tempts* to 
ical  party  only  as  a  step  to  a  more  complete  re-   brins  »b°ut 
volution,   both    foreign   and   domestic.      They   tion^they 
followed  it  up  by  a  political  prosecution  against   prosecute 
Peithias,  the  citizen  of  greatest  personal  influence   CraticaT°" 
among  the  people,  who  acted  by  his  own  choice   leader  Pei- 
as  proxenus  to  the  Athenians.     They  accused  prlfseTut^s 
him  of  practising  to  bring  Korkyra  into  slavery   five  of  them 
to  Athens.     "What  were  the  judicial  institutions   l^the^are6 
of  the  island,  under  which  he  was  tried,  we  do   found 
not  know:  but  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.   B^iity. 
He  then  revenged  himself  by   accusing  in  his  turn  five 
of  the  richest  among  his    oligarchical  prosecutors,  of  the 
crime  of  sacrilege — of  having  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacred  grove  of  Zeus  and  Alkincrus,  by  causing  stakes,  for 
their  vine-props,  to  be  cut  in  it.2     This  was  an  act  dis- 
tinctly forbidden  by  law,  under  a  penalty  of  a  stater  or  four 
drachms  for  every  stake  so  cut.     But  it  is  no  uncommon 
phenomenon,  even  in  societies  politically  better  organised 
than  Korkyra,  to  find  laws  existing  and  unrepealed,  yet 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  25.  dito).OYi.2,  will  illustrate  this  charge 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  70.  9aaxcov  TSJAMSIV  made  by  Peithias  at  Korkyra.  There 

yipaxa?  ex  toti  -s.  Ato;  T£JJ.SVO'J?  xal  were  certain  ancient  olive  trees 

-'j~i  'A)v.ivou'  £r;uia  8=  t-iQ'  exijT^v  near  Athena,  consecrated  andpro- 

•/ipaxa  ersxsiTo  STO^O.  tected  by  law,  so  that  the  proprie- 

The  present  tense  TSJJLVSIV  seems  tors  of  the  ground  on  which  they 

to  indicate  that  they  were  going  stood  were  forbidden  to  grub  them 

on  habitually  making  use  of  the  up,  or  to  dig  so  near  as  to  injure 

trees  in  the  grove  for  this  purpose,  the  roots.  The  speaker  in  that 

Probably  it  is  this  cutting  and  oration  defends  himself  against  a 

fixing  of  stakes  to  support  the  charge  of  having  grubbed  up  one 

vines,  which  is  meant  by  the  word  of  these  and  sold  the  wood.  It 

/spaxijjjio!;  in  Pherekrates,  Pers.  appears  that  there  were  public 

ap.  Athenreum.  vi.  p.  269.  visitors  whose  duty  it  was  to  watcli 

The  Oration  of  Lysias  (Or.  vii.)  over  these  old  trees:  see  the  note 

fegainst  -N'ikomachus.  0-jp  -M  -r,xoj  of  Markland  on  that  oration,  p.  270. 
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habitually  violated,  sometimes  even  by  every  one,  but  still 
oftener  by  men  of  wealth  and  power,  whom  most  people 
would  be  afraid  to  prosecute.  Moreover  in  this  case,  no 
individual  was  injured  by  the  act,  so  that  any  one  who  came 
forward  to  prosecute  would  incur  the  odium  of  an  in- 
former— which  probably  Peithias  might  not  have  chosen 
to  brave  under  ordinary  circumstances,  though  he  thought 
himself  justified  in  adopting  this  mode  of  retaliation  against 
those  who  had  prosecuted  him.  The  language  of  Thucy- 
dides  implies  that  the  fact  was  not  denied:  nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  these  rich  men  may  have  ha- 
bitually resorted  to  the  sacred  property  for  vine-stakes. 
On  being  found  guilty  and  condemned,  they  cast  themselves 
as  suppliants  at  the  temples,  and  entreated  the  indulgence 
of  being  allowed  to  pay  the  fine  by  instalments.  But 
Peithias,  then  a  member  of  the  (annual)  senate,  to  whom 
the  petition  was  referred,  opposed  it,  and  caused  its  rejec- 
tion, leaving  the  law  to  take  its  course.  It  was  moreover 
understood  that  he  was  about  to  avail  himself  of  his  char- 
acter of  senator — and  of  his  increased  favour,  probably 
arising  from  the  recent  judicial  acquittal — to  propose  in 
the  public  assembly  a  reversal  of  the  resolution  recently 
passed;  together  with  a  new  resolution,  to  recognise  only 
the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  Athens. 

Pressed  by  the  ruinous  fine  upon  the  five  persons  con- 
They  assas-  demned,  as  well  as  by  the  fear  that  Peithias 
sinate  Pei-  might  carry  his  point  and  thus  completely  defeat 

thias  and          ,  e  ,J          1         .  f          J 

several  their  project  or  Corinthian  alliance,  the  oligar- 
other  sena-  chicaj  party  resolved  to  carry  their  point  by 

tors,  and  •    i  j  j  mi.  11      j.    j  _L 

make  them-  violence  and  murder.  They  collected  a  party 
mlvt8  of  armed  with  daggers,  burst  suddenly  into  the 
the  govern-  senate-house  during  full  sitting,  and  there  slew 
decreT  neCu-  P6^^3  wi*h  sixty  other  persons,  partly  sena- 
traiity—  tors,  partly  private  individuals.  Some  others  of 
t^ei.rli^n-  his  friends  escaped  the  same  fate  by  getting 
mission8 to  aboard  the  Attic  trireme  which  had  brought 
Athens.  the  envoys,  and  which  was  still  in  the  harbour, 
but  now  departed  forthwith  to  Athens.  These  assassins, 
under  the  fresh  terror  arising  from  their  recent  act,  con- 
voked an  assembly,  affirmed  that  what  they  had  done  was 
unavoidable  to  guard  Korkyra  against  being  made  the 
slave  of  Athens,  and  proposed  a  resolution  of  full  neutrality 
both  towards  Athens  and  towards  the  Peloponnesians— 
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permitting  no  visit  from  either  of  the  belligerents,  except  of 
a  pacific  character  and  with  one  single  ship  at  a  time.  And 
\this  resolution  the  assembly  was  constrained  to  pass — it  prob- 
ably was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  oligarchical  partisans 
were  at  hand  in  arms.  *•  At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys  to 
Athens,  to  communicate  the  recent  events  with  such  colour- 
ing as  suited  their  views,  and  to  dissuade  the  fugitive  partisans 
of  Peithiasfromprovokingany  armed  Athenian  intervention, 
such  as  might  occasion  a  counter-revolution  in  the  island.2 
With  some  of  the  fugitives,  representations  of  this  sort,  or 
perhaps  the  fear  of  compromising  their  own  families  left  be- 
hind, prevailed.  But  most  of  them,  and  the  Athenians 
along  with  them,  appreciated  better  both  what  had  been 
done  and  what  was  likely  to  follow.  The  oligarchical  envoys, 
together  with  such  of  the  fugitives  as  had  been  induced 
to  adopt  their  views,  were  seized  by  the  Athenians  as  con- 
spirators, and  placed  in  detention  at  JEgina;  while  a  fleet 
of  sixty  Athenian  triremes  under  Eurymedon  was  immedi- 
ately fitted  out  to  sail  for  Korkyra — for  which  there  was 
the  greater  necessity,  as  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under 
Alkidas,  lately  mustered  at  Kyllene  after  its  return  from 
Ionia,  was  understood  to  be  on  the  point  of  sailing  thither.3 
But  the  oligarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra  having  little 
faith  in  the  chances  of  this  mission  to  Athens,  The  Ongar- 
proceeded  in  the  execution  of  their  conspiracy  chicai  party 
with  that  rapidity  which  was  best  calculated  to  attack^he* 
ensure  its  success.  On  the  arrival  of  a  Corinth-  people— 
ian  trireme — which  brought  ambassadors  from  battielrfthe 
Sparta,  and  probably  also  brought  news  that  the  city- 
fleet  of  Alkidas  would  shortly  appear — they  ^^pYopYe 
organised  their  force,  and  attacked  the  people  —arrival  of 
and  the  democratical  authorities.  The  Korky-  ^j^-4118" 
rgean  Demos  were  at  first  vanquished  and  dis-  admiral  Ni- 
persed.  But  during  the  night  they  collected  kostratus- 
together  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
town  near  the  acropolis,  and  from  thence  down  to  the 
Hyllaic  harbour — one  of  the  two  harbours  which  the  town 
possessed;  while  the  other  harbour  and  the  chief  arsenal, 
facing  the  mainland  of  Epirus,  was  held  by  the  oligarchical 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  71.  ib?  oi  eT-ov,  xotl  t.'j.-.rJ.r.e.'f  suyoTa?  7:sioovTn;  |Ar,3rj  ove- 

=  r.  i  x  'j  p  (b  3  a  i  -T!  v  a  ~( x  a  oa  v  TTJV  icnr,?siov  jipiassiv,  STCCO?  |M]  Tic  iitt* 

•'  -i  fi)  a  •/;  -i.  OTf.o-i/y  -(i,f{-'j.\.. 

-  Thucyd.    iii.    71.     xai    TOJ?    exet          *  Thucyd.  iii.  80. 
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party,  together  with  the  market-place  near  to  it,  in  and 
around  which  the  wealthier  Korkyrseans  chiefly  resided. 
In  this  divided  state  the  town  remained  throughout  the 
ensuing  day,  during  which  the  Demos  sent  emissaries  roun.1 
the  territory  soliciting  aid  from  the  working  slaves,  and 
promising  to  them  emancipation  as  a  reward;  while  the 
oligarchy  also  hired  and  procured  80 OEpirotic  mercenaries 
from  the  mainland.  Keinforced  by  the  slaves,  who  flocked 
in  at  the  call  received,  the  Demos  renewed  the  struggle  on 
the  morrow  more  furiously  than  before.  Both  in  position 
and  numbers  they  had  the  advantage  over  the  oligarchy, 
and  the  intense  resolution  with  which  they  fought  com- 
municated itself  even  to  the  women,  who,  braving  danger 
and  tumult,  took  active  part  in  the  combat,  especially  by 
flinging  tiles  from  the  housetops.  Towards  the  afternoon 
the  people  became  decidedly  victorious,  and  were  even  on 
the  point  of  carrying  by  assault  the  lower  town,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  arsenal.  The  oligarchy  had  no  other 
chance  of  safety  except  the  desperate  resource  of  setting 
fire  to  that  part  of  the  town,  with  the  market-place,  houses, 
and  buildings  all  around  it,  their  own  among  the  rest.  This 
proceeding  drove  back  the  assailants,  but  destroyed  much 
property  belonging  to  merchants  in  the  warehouses, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  the  town:  indeed  had  the 
wind  been  favourable,  the  entire  town  would  have  been 
consumed.  The  people  being  thus  victorious,  the  Corinthian 
trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic  mercenaries, 
thought  it  safer  to  leave  the  island;  while  the  victors  were 
still  farther  strengthened  on  the  ensuing  morning  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Nikostratus,  with  twelve 
triremes  from  Naupaktus,1  and  500  Messenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  excitement 
Moderation  prevailing,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  use 
of  Niko-  •  theirvictory  with  moderation.  Under  his  auspices 
pTcfceeV  a  convention  of  amnesty  and  peace  was  concluded 
ings  of  the  between  the  contending  parties,  save  only  ten 
wardsVie"  proclaimed  individuals,  the  most  violent  oli- 
vanquished  garchs,  who  were  to  be  tried  as  ringleaders, 
oligarchs.  These  men  of  course  soon  disappeared,  so  that 
there  would  have  been  no  trial  at  all,  which  seems  to  have 
been  what  Nikostratus  desired.  At  the  same  time  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established  between 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  74,75. 
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Korkyra  and  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  admiral  was  then 
on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the  Korkyrsean  leaders 
entreated  him  to  leave  with  them,  for  greater  safety,  five 
ships  out  of  his  little  fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five  of 
their  own  triremes  instead.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of 
this  proposition  to  himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it;  and 
the  Korkyrseans,  preparing  the  five  ships  to  be  sent  along 
with  him,  began  to  enroll  among  the  crews  the  names  of 
their  principal  enemies.  To  the  latter  this  presented  the 
appearance  of  sendingthem  to  Athens, which  they  accounted 
a  sentence  of  death.  Under  such  impression  they  took 
refuge  as  suppliants  in  the  temple  of  the  Dioskuri,  where 
Nikostratus  went  to  visit  them,  and  tried  to  reassure  them 
by  the  promise  that  nothing  was  intended  against  their 
personal  safety.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  them, 
and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  serve,  the  Korkyreean 
Demos  began  to  suspect  treachery.  They  took  arms  again, 
searched  the  houses  of  the  recusants  for  arms,  and  were 
bent  on  putting  some  of  them  to  death,  if  Nikostratus  had 
not  taken  them  under  his  protection.  The  principal  men 
of  the  defeated  party,  to  the  number  of  about  400,  now  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  and  sacred  ground  of  Here;  upon 
which  the  leaders  of  the  people,  afraid  that  in  this  inviol- 
able position  they  might  still  cause  farther  insurrection  in 
the  city,  opened  a  negociation  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
be  ferried  across  to  the  little  island  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Heraeum;  where  they  were  kept  under  watch,  with 
provisions  regularly  transmitted  across  to  them  for  four 
days.1 

At  the  end  of  these  four  clays,  while  the  uneasiness  of 
the  popular  leaders  still  continued,  and  Nikost-    Arrival  of 
ratus  still  adjourned  his  departure,  a  new  phase    the  Lace- 
opened  in  this  melancholy  drama.     The  Pelo-   dwmpnian 

n  i         A  11  •  i  -iin  n     admiral 

ponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidas  arrived  at  the  road  Alkidas, 

of  Sybota  on  the  opposite  mainland — fifty-three  ^fu^fta  fleet 

triremes   in  number,    since  the  forty  triremes  three  trire- 

brouo-ht  back  from  Ionia  had  been  reinforced  by  mes-  ,Ke' 

j.i  •   j.  c  T       i  itii-        newed 

thirteen    more    trom   Jueukas    and   Ambrakia.   terror  and 
Moreover  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  down   struggle  in 

-T.         •  ^  -i     •    •  •  i  •  to  ii      tne  island. 

xirasidas  as  advising  companion — nimseit  worth 

more  than  the  new  thirteen  triremes,  if  he  had  been  sent 

to  supersede  Alkidas,   instead    of  bringing   nothing   but 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  75,  76. 

E  2 
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authority  to  advise.1  Despising  the  small  squadron  of 
Nikostratus,  then  at  Naupaktus,  the  Spartans  were  only 
anxious  to  deal  with  Korkyra  before  reinforcements  should 
arrive  from  Athens;  but  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  ships 
of  Alkidas,  after  their  disastrous  voyage  home,  occasioned 
an  unfortunate  delay.  When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was 
seen  approaching  from  Sybota  at  break  of  day,  the  confusion 
in  Korkyra  was  unspeakable.  The  Demos  and  the  newly 
emancipated  slaves  were  agitated  alike  by  the  late  terrible 
combat  and  by  fear  of  the  invaders — the  oligarchical  party, 
though  defeated,  was  still  present,  forming  a  considerable 
minority — and  the  town  was  half-burnt.  Amidst  such  ele- 
ments of  trouble,  there  was  little  authority  to  command, 
and  still  less  confidence  or  willingness  to  obey.  Plenty  of 
triremes  were  indeed  at  hand,  and  orders  were  given  to 
man  sixty  of  them  forthwith — while  Nikostratus,  the  only 
man  who  preserved  the  cool  courage  necessary  for  effective 
resistance,  entreated  the  Korkyrsean  leaders  to  proceed 
with  regularity,  and  to  wait  till  all  were  manned,  so  as  to 
sail  forth  from  the  harbour  in  a  body.  He  offered  himself 
with  his  twelve  Athenian  triremes  to  go  forth  first  alone, 
and  occupy  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  until  the  Korkyraean 
sixty  triremes  could  all  come  out  in  full  array  to  support 
him.  He  accordingly  went  forth  with  his  squadron,  but 
the  Korkyrseans,  instead  of  following  his  advice,  sent  their 
ships  out  one  by  one  and  without  any  selection  of  crews. 
Two  of  them  deserted  forthwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others 
presented  the  spectacle  of  crews,  fighting  among  themselves: 
even  those  which  actually  joined  battle  came  up  by  single 
ships,  without  the  least  order  or  concert. 

The  Peloponnesians  soon  seeing  that  they  had  little 

to  fear  from  such  enemies,  thought  it  sufficient 

Battle  off      to  set  twenty  of  their  ships  against  the  Korky- 

Korkyra        rseans,  while  with  the  remaining  thirty-three  they 

between  ,  P  ,  ,  n      -,1,1      ,        i         A  AT. 

Nikostra-  moved  forward  to  contend  with  the  twelve  Athe- 
tus  and  nians.  Nikostratus,  having  plenty  of  searoom, 

Alkidas.  r>     •  i     PJI  •  -i  •       -j. 

was  not  afraid  of  this  numerical  superiority;  the 
more  so  as  two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the  picked 
vessels  of  the  Athenian  navy — the  Salaminia  and  the 
Paralus.2  He  took  care  to  avoid  entangling  himself  with 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  69-76.  thence,   they  must  have  been  sent 

2  These   two    triremes   had   been  round  to  join  Nikostratus  at  Nau- 
\vithPach6s  at  Lesbos  (Thucyd.  iii.  paktus.     We  see  in  what  constant 
33);  immediately  on  returning  from  service  they  were  kept. 
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the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing  about  their 
flanks;  and  as  he  presently  contrived  to  disable  one  of  their 
ships,  by  a  fortunate  blow  with  the  beak  of  one  of  his 
vessels,  the  Peloponnesians,  instead  of  attacking  him  with 
their  superior  numbers,  formed  themselves  into  a  circle 
and  stood  on  the  defensive,  as  they  had  done  in  the  first 
combat  with  Phormio  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  at  PJiium. 
Nikostratus  (like  Phormio)  rowed  round  this  circle,  trying 
to  cause  confusion  by  feigned  approach,  and  waiting  to  see 
some  of  the  ships  lose  their  places  or  run  foul  of  each  other, 
so  as  to  afford  him  an  opening  for  attack.  And  he  might 
perhaps  have  succeeded,  if  the  remaining  twenty  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships,  seeing  the  proceeding  and  recollecting  with 
dismay  the  success  of  a  similar  manoeuvre  in  the  former 
battle,  had  not  quitted  the  Korkyrsean  ships,  whose  dis- 
orderly condition  they  despised,  and  hastened  to  join  their 
comrades.  The  whole  fleet  of  fifty-three  triremes  now 
again  took  the  aggressive,  and  advanced  to  attack  Nikost- 
ratus, who  retreated  before  them,  but  backing  astern  and 
keeping  the  head  of  his  ships  towards  the  enemy.  In  this 
manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away  from  the  town, 
so  as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Korkyrsean  ships  opportunity 
for  getting  back  to  the  harbour;  while  such  was  the  superior 
manoauvring  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians were  never  able  to  come  up  with  him  or  force  him 
to  action.  They  returned  back  in  the  evening  to  Sybota, 
with  no  greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the 
Korkyrseans,  thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried  away 
as  prizes. l 

It  was  the  expectation  in  Korkyra,  that  they  would 
on   the   morrow   make  a  direct  attack  (which   confusion 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  success)  on  the  town   and  de- 
and    harbour.     We    may    easily  believe  (what   gfj"1*" 
report  afterwards  stated),  that  Brasidas  advised   Korkyra— 
Alkidas  to  this  decisive  proceeding.    The  Kor-  ^-^Tott" 
kyrgean  leaders,  more  terrified  than  ever,  first  tack  it- 
removed  their  prisoners  from  the  little  island  ^h" ^Athe- 
to  the  Herseum,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  a   nian  fleet 
compromise  with  the  oligarchical  party  gener-   "1ne<J]e01n:ilurjr" 
ally,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  some  effect-   flight  of 
tive  and  united  defence.     Thirty  triremes  were   Alkldas- 
made  ready    and    manned,    wherein    some    even    of   the 

1  TLucyd.  iii.  77,  76,  79. 
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oligarchical  Korkyraeans  were  persuaded  to  form,  part  of 
the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best  de- 
fence. Instead  of  coming  straight  to  the  town,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  landing  in  the  island  at  some  distance 
from  it,  on  the  promontory  ofLeukimne:  after  ravaging" 
the  neighbouring  lands  for  some  hours,  he  returned  to  his 
station  at  Sybota.  He  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  never 
again  returned:  for  on  the  very  same  night  the  fire  signals 
of  Leukas  telegraphed  to  him  the  approach  of  the  fleet 
under  Eurymedon  from  Athens — sixty  triremes.  His  only 
thought  was  now  for  the  escape  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
which  was  in  fact  saved  by  this  telegraphic  notice.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  darkness  to  retire  close  along 
the  land  as  far  as  the  isthmus  which  separates  Leukas  from 
the  mainland — across  which  isthmus  the  ships  were  drag- 
ged by  hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  in 
with,  or  be  descried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet  in  sailing  round 
the  Leukadian  promontory.  From  hence  Alkidas  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home  to  Peloponnesus,  leaving  the 
Korkyrsean  oligarchs  to  their  fate. l 

That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  arrival 
of  Eurymedon  opens  a  third  unexpected  tran- 

Vengeance         -j.-          •        ,1  •         t:  j  j.u       ir 

of  the  vie-  sition  in  this  chequered  narrative — the  Kor- 
torious  kyraean  Demos  passing,  abruptedly  and  unex- 
Korkyra*1  pectedly,  from  intense  alarm  and  helplessness 
against  the  to  elate  and  irresistible  mastery.  In  the  bosom 
oligarchs—  °f  Greeks,  and  in  a  population  seemingly 
fearful  amongst  the  least  refined  of  all  Greeks — in- 
ied>  eluding  too  a  great  many  slaves  just  emancipated 
against  the  will  of  their  masters,  and  of  course  the  fiercest 
and  most  discontented  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island — such 
a  change  was  but  too  sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge 
almost  ungovernable,  as  the  only  compensation  for  foregone 
terror  and  suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  known  to  have 
fled  and  that  of  Eurymedon  was  seen  approaching,  the 
Korkyraean  leaders  brought  into  the  town  the  500  Messenian 
hoplites  who  had  hitherto  been  encamped  without;  thus 
providing  a  resource  against  any  last  effort  of  despair  on 
the  part  of  their  interior  enemies.  Next,  the  thirty  ships 
recently  manned- -and  held  ready  in  the  harbour  facing 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  80. 
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the  continent,  to  go  out  against  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
but  now  no  longer  needed — were  ordered  to  sail  round  to 
the  other  or  Hyllaic  harbour.  Even  while  they  were  thus 
sailing  round,  some  obnoxious  men  of  the  defeated  party, 
being  seen  in  public,  were  slain.  But  when  the  ships 
arrived  at  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  and  the  crews  were  disem- 
barked, a  more  wholesale  massacre  was  perpetrated,  by 
putting  to  death  those  individuals  of  the  oligarchical  faction 
who  had  been  persuaded  on  the  day  before  to  go  aboard 
as  part  of  the  crews.1  Then  came  the  fate  of  those 
suppliants,  about  400  in  number,  who  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were  still  under  sanctuary, 
in  the  sacred  precint  of  the  Heraeum.  It  was  proposed  to 
them  to  quit  sanctuary  and  stand  their  trial.  Fifty  of 
them  accepted  the  proposition,  were  put  on  their  trial — 
all  condemned,  and  all  executed.  Their  execution  took 
place,  as  it  seems,  immediately  on  the  spot,  and  within 
actual  view  of  the  unhappy  men  still  remaining  in  the 
sacred  ground;-  who,  seeing  that  their  lot  was  desperate, 
preferred  dying  by  their  own  hands  to  starvation  or  the 
sword  of  their  enemies.  Some  hung  themselves  on  branches 
of  the  trees  surrounding  the  temple,  others  helped  their 
friends  in  the  work  of  suicide,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
the  entire  band  thus  perished.  It  was  probably  a  conso- 
lation to  them  to  believe,  that  this  desecration  of  the 
precinct  would  bring  down  the  anger  of  the  gods  upon 
their  surviving  enemies. 

Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven  days, 
during   all   which    time    the    victorious   Kor-   Lawlesa 
kyreeans  carried  on  a  sanguinary  persecution   and  fero- 
against  the  party  who  had  been  concerned  in   ^iou^_™Ug" 
the  late  oligarchical  revolution.     Five  hundred   connivance 
of  this  party  contrived  to   escape  by  flight  to    of  EurJr- 
the  mainland;  while  those  who  did  not,  or  could 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  80,  81.    xou   ex  tow  yibptaav— and  Dionysius  in  his  copy 

v£(I>v,  Jao'j?  I^cijav  £33^^!.)  sxpi.3*-  reads    dv£-/u>p7]3ocv.      I    follow    the 

'ovTi?    i7Tcy(bpr(3a-(.     It    is    certain  meaning  of  the  words  proposed  by 

that  the   reading    <x-r:sy_<i>pr)3sv  here  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller,   which  ap- 

musit    be    wrong:    no    satisfactory  pear  to   be   both  equivalent  to  £x- 

sense  can  be  made  out  of  it.     The  Tslw;.     This   meaning   is    at    least 

word  substituted  by  Dr.  Arnold  is  plausible   and   consistent  ;   though 

dveypiivTo— that  preferred  by  Goller  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  we  have 

is    i— •$.'/_', w-/-rj — others    recommend  the  true  sense  of  the  passage. 

azi-/_pT,37vTo— Hermann  ndopts  •i-z-  4  Thucyd.  iii.  81.    oi  5j  roX.).oi  TiLv 
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not,  flee,  were  slain  wherever  they  could  be  found.  Some 
received  their  death-wounds  even  on  the  altar  itself — others 
shared  the  same  fate,  after  having  been  dragged  away  from 
it  by  violence.  In  one  case  a  party  of  murderers  having 
pursued  their  victims  to  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  refrained 
from  shedding  their  blood,  but  built  up  the  doorway  and 
left  them  to  starve;  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  done  on  a 
former  occasion  respecting  Pausanias.  Such  was  the 
ferocity  of  the  time,  that  in  one  case  a  father  slew  his  own 
son.  It  was  not  merely  the  oligarchical  party  who  thus 
suffered:  the  flood-gates  of  private  feud  were  also  opened, 
and  various  individuals,  under  false  charges  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  oligarchical  movements,  were  slain  by 
personal  enemies  or  debtors.  This  deplorable  suspension 
of  legal,  as  well  as  moral  restraints,  continued  during  the 
week  of  Eurymedon's  stay — a  period  long  enough  to  satiate 
the  fierce  sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose;1  yet  without 
any  apparent  effort  on  his  part  to  soften  the  victors  or 
protect  the  vanquished.  we  shall  see  farther  reason 
hereafter  to  appreciate  the  baseness  and  want  of  humanity 
in  his  character.  Had  Nikostratus  remained  in  command, 
we  may  fairly  presume,  judging  by  what  he  had  done  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sedition  with  very  inferior  force, 
that  he  would  have  set  much  earlier  limits  to  the  Kor- 
kyrsean  butchery;  unfortunately,  Thucydides  tells  us 
nothing  at  all  about  Nikostratus,  after  the  naval  battle  of 
the  preceding  day.2 

ixsTiLv,  0301  oOx  EirsiaQrjSav,  <I> «  otherwise  he  probably  would  have 

icbptov  7  a  f  i  Yvo|j.  sva,  Sis'fOsipav  mentioned  something  to  gratify  it. 

3OTOU  i'i  Ttp  Upcji  dXX^Xo'J?,  &c.  The  Respecting  Phormio,  his  omission 

meagre  abridgement  of  Diodorus  is  the  more  remarkable;  since  we 

(xii.  57),  in  reference  to  these  events  are  left  to  infer,  from  the  request 

in  Korkyra,  is  hardly  worth  notice,  made  by  the  Akarnanians  to  have 

1  Thucyd  iii.  85.  Oi  (AEV  ouv  XOITO  his  son  sent  as  commander,  that 

•nip  roXiv  KspxypxToi  T  OIOCUT  a  iq  op-  he  must  have  died  or  become  dis- 

7315  131?  zptoTan  £4  aXXr;XvJt;  abled  :  yet  the  historian  does  not 

$Xprj3av7o,  &c.  distinctly  say  so  (iii.  7). 

1  In  reading  the  account  of  the  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
conduct  of  Nikostratus,  as  well  as  (Pac.  347)  has  a  story  that  Phor- 
that  of  Phormio  in  the  naval  mio  was  asked  by  the  Akarnanians, 
battles  of  the  preceding  summer,  we  but  that  he  could  not  serve  in  con- 
contract  a  personal  interest  re-  sequence  of  being  at  that  moment 
specting  both  of  them.  Thucydides  under  sentence  for  a  heavy  fine, 
does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  which  he  was  unable  to  pay:  ac- 
that  his  account  would  raise  such  a  cordingly  the  Athenians  contrived 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  a  means  of  evading  the  fine,  in 
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"We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  something  about 
the   steps   taken  in  the  way  of  restoration  or  Bandofol-. 
healing,  after  this  burst  of  murderous  fury,  in   garchicai  l" 
which  doubtless  the  newly  emancipated  slaves   fugitives 
were  not  the  most  backward — and   after   the   the  main- 
departure    of  Eurymedon.      But    here    again  land-after- 

rni  T-IA      T  •    ±  •       -j.         TIT  i        wards    land 

Thucydides  disappoints  our  curiosity.    We  only  again  on  the 
hear  from  him,  that  the  oligarchical  exiles  who   island,  and 

-0-,        -,  establish 

had   escaped    to    the    mainland    were    strong  themselves 
enough  to  get  possession  of  the  forts  and  most  °n  M°unt 

i        P   ii        j.         -j.  j.i  11  •  TT-  Istone. 

part  of  the  territory  there  belonging  to  Jvor- 
kyra;  just  as  the  exiles  from  Samos  and  Mitylene  became 
more  or  less  completely  masters  of  the  Persea  or  mainland 
possessions  belonging  to  those  islands.  They  even  sent 
envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  in  hopes  of  procuring  aid 
to  accomplish  their  restoration  by  force;  but  their  request 
found  no  favour,  and  they  were  reduced  to  their  own 
resources.  After  harassing  for  some  time  the  Korkyraeans 
in  the  island  by  predatory  incursions,  so  as  to  produce 
considerable  dearth  and  distress,  they  at  length  collected 
a  band  of  Epirotic  mercenaries,  passed  over  to  the  island, 
and  there  established  a  fortified  position  on  the  mountain 
called  Istone,  not  far  from  the  city.  Having  burnt  their 
vessels  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  retreat,  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  near  two  years  by  a  system  of  ravage 
and  plunder  which  inflicted  great  misery  on  the  island. l 
This  was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  invaders  wore 
out  and  mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of  which  they  found 
impregnable.  The  ultimate  fate  of  these  occupants  of 
Istone,  which  belongs  to  a  future  chapter,  will  be  found  to 
constitute  a  close  suitable  to  the  bloody  drama  yet  un- 
finished in  Korkyra. 

Such  a  drama  could  not  be  acted,  in  an  important 
city  belonging  to  the  Greek  name,  without  producing  a 
deep  and  extensive  impression  throughout  all  the  other 
cities.  And  Thucydides  has  taken  advantage  of  it  to  give 


o  o 

Fragment.  Eupolid.  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
Phormio  was  introduced  as  a  chief 
character  in  the  Ta;ic<p-/oi  of Eupo- 

story  of  Thucydides,  who  says  that  lig;  as  a  brave,  rough,  straight- 
the  son  of  Phormio  went  instead  forward  soldier,  something  like 
of  his  father.  Lamachus  in  the  Acharneis  of  Aris- 

Compare  Meineke,  Histnr.  Critic,      tophanos. 
Cornice.  Gr;cc.    vol.    i.    p.    144,    and  '  Thucyd.  iii.  ?5. 
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a  sort  of  general  sketch  of  Grecian  politics  during  the 
Political  Peloponnesian  war;  violence  of  civil  discord  in 
reflections  each  city,  aggravated  by  foreign  war,  and  by  the 
bytrThScy-  contending  efforts  of  Athens  and  Sparta,— the 
didSs  on  former  espousing  the  democratical  party  every- 
theaKorn-  °f  where;  the  latter,  the  oligarchical.  The  Korky- 
kyrsean  rsean  sedition  was  the  first  case  in  which  these  two 
massacre.  causes  of  political  antipathy  and  exasperation 
were  seen  acting  with  full  united  force,  and  where  the  malig- 
nity of  sentiment  and  demoralisation  flowing  from  such  a 
union  was  seen  without  disguise.  The  picture  drawn  byThu- 
cydides  of  moral  and  political  feeling  under  these  influences, 
will  ever  remain  memorable  as  the  work  of  an  analyst  and 
a  philosopher.  He  has  conceived  and  described  the  per- 
verting causes  with  a  spirit  of  generalisation  which  renders 
these  two  chapters  hardly  less  applicable  to  other  political 
societies  far  distant  both  in  time  and  place  (especially, 
under  many  points  of  view,  to  France  between  1789  and 
1799)  than  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera.  The  deadly  bitterness  infused  into  intestine 
party  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers  of  foreign  war 
and  intervention  of  foreign  enemies — the  mutual  fears  be- 
tween political  rivals,  where  each  thinks  that  the  other  will 
forestal  him  in  striking  a  mortal  blow,  and  where  consti- 
tutional maxims  have  ceased  to  carry  authority  either  as 
restraint  or  as  protection — the  superior  popularity  of  the 
man  who  is  most  forward  with  the  sword,  or  who  runs  down 
his  enemies  in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  coupled  with, 
the  disposition  to  treat  both  prudence  in  action  and  candour 
in  speech  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  treachery  or  cowardice 
— the  exclusive  regard  to, party  ends,  with  the  reckless 
adoption,  and  even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud  or  violence 
as  the  most  effectual  means — the  loss  of  respect  for  legal 
authority  as  well  as  of  confidence  in  private  agreement, 
and  the  surrender  even  of  blood  and  friendship  to  the 
overruling  ascendency  of  party-ties — the  perversion  of 
ordinary  morality,  bringing  with  it  altered  signification  of 
all  the  common  words  importing  blame  or  approbation — 
the  unnatural  predominance  of  the  ambitious  and  con- 
tentious passions,  overpowering  in  men's  minds  all  real 
public  objects,  and  equalising  for  the  time  the  better  and 
the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  democracy  on  one  side, 
and  aristocracy  on  the  other,  as  mere  pretences  to  sanctify 
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personal  triumph — all  these  gloomy  social  phenomena,  here 
indicated  by  the  historian,  have  their  causes  deeply  seated 
in  the  human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of  con- 
stitutional morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more  surely  and 
firmly  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  recur  from  time  to 
time,  under  diverse  modifications,  "so  long  as  human  nature 
shall  be  the  same  as  it  is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  Thu- 
cydides  himself. l  He  has  described,  with  fidelity  not  inferior 
to  his  sketch  of  the  pestilence  at  Athens,  the  symptoms  of 
a  certain  morbid  political  condition,  wherein  the  vehemence 
of  intestine  conflict,  instead  of  being  kept  within  such  limits 
as  consists  with  the  maintenance  of  one  society  among  the 
contending  parties,  becomes  for  the  time  inflamed  and 
poisoned  with  all  the  unscrupulous  hostility  of  foreign 
war,  chiefly  from  actual  alliance  between  parties  within  the 
state  and  foreigners  without.  In  following  the  impressive 
description  of  the  historian,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
general  state  of  manners  in  his  time,  especially  the  cruel- 
ties tolerated  by  the  laws  of  wrar,  as  compared  with  that 
greater  humanity  and  respect  for  life  which  has  grown  up 
during  the  last  two  centuries  in  modern  Europe.  And  we 
have  farther  to-recollect  that  if  he  had  been  describing 
the  effects  of  political  fury  among  Carthaginians  and  Jews, 
instead  of  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  he  would  have 
added,  to  his  list  of  horrors,  mutilation,  crucifixion,  and 
other  refinements  on  simple  murder. 

The  language  of  Thucydides  is  to  be  taken  rather  as 
a  generalisation  and  concentration  of  phenomena  which 
he  had  observed  among  different  communities,    than    as 
belonging  altogether  to  any  one  of  them.   I  do  not  believe 
— what  a  superficial  reading  of  his  opening  words    The  politi. 
might  at  first  suggest — that  the  bloodshed  in   cai  en- 
Korkyra  was  only  the  earliest,  but  by  no  means    Korkyra  ° 
the  worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  horrors  spread   were  the 
over  the  Grecian  world.  The  facts  stated  in  his   o^cfurred'^n 
own  history  suffice  to  show  that  though  the  same   the  whole 
causes,   which   worked  upon  this  unfortunate   war- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  82.  Y1Y''^!JL='''1  !^v  plexities  of  construction  which  per- 

xai  otst  £3o[i5<a  !u;s  ov  rj  soti!)  is'iiut;  vade  these  memorable  chapters,  are 

n-^ptb-cov  Tp  (jLa).).ov  ok  xosi  r;j'jy_ai-  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Thucydi- 

TSCOI  xoii  TOII;  si?£Ti  3ir,).).3Y!Asva,  "><:  des;  ever  since  Dionysius  of  Ha- 

cr-  l-/.'iz--j\  o.i  (iiTs^oXai  TOJV  £uvt'j-  likarnassus,  whose  remarks  upon 

yiil>v  e-iitTTibvT?.'.,  &c.  them  are  sufficiently  severe  (Judio. 

The   many   obscurities    and  per-  de  Thucyd.  p.  833). 
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island,  became  disseminated  and  produced  analogous 
mischiefs  throughout  many  other  communities — yet  the 
case  of  Korkyra,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  also  the  worst 
and  most  aggravated  in  point  of  intensity.  Fortunately 
the  account  of  Thucydides  enables  us  to  understand  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt  of 
the  various  parties  implicated,  which  we  can  seldom  do 
with  certainty;  because  when  once  the  interchange  of 
violence  has  begun,  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the  contest 
itself  presently  overpower  in  the  minds  of  both  parties  the 
original  cause  of  dispute,  as  well  as  all  scruples  as  to  fit- 
ness of  means.  "Unjustifiable  acts  in  abundance  are  com- 
mitted by  both,  and  in  comparing  the  two,  we  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  the  emphatic  language  which  Tacitus 
uses  respecting  Otho  and  Vitellius — "  deteriorem  fore, 
quisquis  vicissef — of  two  bad  men  all  that  the  Roman 
world  could  foresee  was,  that  the  victor,  whichsoever  he 
was,  would  prove  the  worst. 

But  in  regard  to  the  Korkyraean  revolution,  we  can 
arrive  at  a  more  discriminating  criticism.  We  see  that  it 
is  from  the  beginning  the  work  of  a  selfish  oligarchical 
party,  playing  the  game  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  worst 
and  most  ancient  enemy,  of  the  island, — aiming  to  subvert 
HOW  these  the  existing  democracy  and  acquire  power  for 
enormities  themselves — and  ready  to  employ  any  measure 
became^ex-  of  fraud  or  violence  for  the  attainment  of  these 
figgerated.  obiects.  "While  the  democracy  which  they  attack 

Conduct  of      .     d  i        j    r         •  J  j.-  j.1.          v 

the  oppo-  is  purely  defensive  and  conservative,  the  oli- 
sing  parties,  garchical  movers,  having  tried  fair  means  in 
vain,  are  the  first  to,  employ  foul  means,  which  latter  they 
find  retorted  with  greater  effect  against  themselves.  They 
set  the  example  of  judicial  prosecution  against  Peithias, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  political  antagonist;  in  the  use  of 
this  same  weapon,  he  proves  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  employs  it  to  their  ruin.  Next,  they  pass  to  the  use 
of  the  dagger  in  the  senate-house  against  him  and  his 
immediate  fellow-leaders,  and  to  the  wholesale  application 
of  the  sword  against  the  democracy  generally.  The  Korky- 
raean Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon  the.defensive.  Instead 
of  the  affections  of  ordinary  life,  all  the  most  intense  anti- 
social sentiments — fear,  pugnacity,  hatred,  vengeance, — 
obtain  unqualified  possession  of  their  bosoms;  exaggerated 
too  through  the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat,  succes- 
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sively  brought  by  Nikostratus,  Alkidas,  and  Eurymedon. 
Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  we  should  expect  under 
such  maddening  circumstances,  from  coarse  men  mingled 
with  liberated  slaves.  It  is  vindictive  and  murderous  in 
the  extreme,  not  without  faithless  breach  of  assurances 
given.  But  we  must  remember  that  they  are  driven  to 
stand  upon  their  defence,  and  that  all  their  energies  are 
indispensable  to  make  that  defence  successful.  They  are 
provoked  by  an  aggression  no  less  guilty  in  the  end  than 
in  the  means — an  aggression,  too,  the  more  gratuitous, 
because,  if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  time 
when  the  oligarchical  captives  were  restored  from  Corinth, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  affirming  that  it  had  suffered,  or 
was  suffering,  any  loss,  hardship,  or  disgrace,  from  its 
alliance  with  Athens.  These  oligarchical  insurgents  find 
the  island  in  a  state  of  security  and  tranquillity — since  the 
war  imposed  upon  it  little  necessity  for  effort.  They  plunge 
it  into  a  sea  of  blood,  with  enormities  as  well  as  suffering 
on  both  sides,  which  end  at  length  in  their  own  complete 
extermination.  Our  compassion  for  their  final  misery  muet 
not  hinder  us  from  appreciating  the  behaviour  whereby  it 
was  earned. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  recount  two  political  movements  in  Athens 
similar  in  principle  and  general  result  to  this  Korkyrsean 
revolution;  exhibiting  oligarchical  conspirators  against  an 
existing  and  conservative  democracy — with  this  conspiracy 
at  first  successful,  but  afterwards  put  down,  and  the  Demos 
again  restored.  The  contrast  between  Athens  and  Korkyra 
under  such  circumstances  will  be  found  highly  Contrast 
instructive,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Demos  between  the 
both  in  the  hours  of  defeat  and  in  those  of  character  of 
victory.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  much  the  habit  revolutions 
of  active  participation  in  political  and  judicial  and^ho^™ 
affairs, — of  open,  conflicting  discussion,  dis-  mild  char- 
charging  the  malignant  passionsby  way  of  speech,  analogous 
and  followed  by  appeal  to  the  vote — of  having  phenomena 
constantly  present,  to  the  mind  of  every  citizen  at  Athone- 
in  his  character  of  Dikast  or  Ekklesiast,  the  conditions  of 
a  pacific  society,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  a  consti- 
tutional majority — how  much  all  these  circumstances, 
brought  home  as  they  were  at  Athens  more  than  in  any 
other  democracy  to  the  feelings  of  individuals,  contributed 
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to  soften  the  instincts  of  intestine  violence  and  revenge, 
even  under  very  great  provocation. 

But  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens, 
different  in  so  many  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate  another 
truth,  of  much  importance  in  Grecian  history.  Both  of 
them  show  how  false  and  impudent  were  the 
lity  of  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  rich  and  great  men  of 
rich  and  the  various  Grecian  cities,  to  superior  morality. 

great  men  .          .    ,    •,-,.  '-,  „,  _•" 

throughout  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  ntness  for 
the  Grecian  using  honourahly  and  beneficially  the  powers  of 
government,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
citizens.  Though  the  Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising  power- 
ful sway  over  fashion,  and  more  especially  over  the  meaning 
of  words,  bestowed  upon  themselves  the  appellation  of ''the 
best  men,  the  honourable  and  good,  the  elegant,  the  su- 
perior," &c.,  and  attached  to  those  without  their  own  circle 
epithets  of  a  contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  attributes 
— no  such  difference  will  be  found  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  Grecian  history.1  Abundance  of  infirmity,  with  occasion- 
al bad  passions,  was  doubtless  liable  to  work  upon  the 
people  generally,  often  corrupting  and  misguiding  even  the 
Athenian  democracy,  the  best  apparently  of  all  the  demo- 
cracies in  Greece.  But  after  all,  the  rich  and  great  men 
were  only  a  part  of  the  people,  and  taking  them  as  a  class 
(apart  from  honourable  individual  exceptions)  by  no  means 
the  best  part.  If  exempted  by  their  position  from  some  of 
the  vices  which  beset  smaller  and  poorer  men,  they  imbibed 
from  that  same  position  an  unmeasured  self-importance — 
and  an  excess  of  personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal 
appetite — peculiar  tp  themselves,  not  less  anti-social  in 
tendency,  and  operating  upon  a  much  grander  scale.  To 
the  prejudices  and  superstitions  belonging  to  the  age,  they 
were  noway  superior,  considering  them  as  a  class;  while 
their  animosities  among  one  another,  virulent  and  unscrupul- 
ous, were  among  the  foremost  causes  of  misfortune  in 
Grecian  commonwealths.  Indeed  many  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable acts  committed  by  the  democracies,  consisted 
in  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  one 
aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of  another.  Of  the  intense  party- 
selfishness  which  characterized  them  as  a  body,  sometimes 
exaggerated  into  the  strongest  anti-popular  antipathy,  as 

1  See    the   valuable    preliminary      edition  of  Theogns,  page  xxi.  sect, 
discourse,    prefixed    to   "Welcker's     9  seq. 
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we  see  in  the  famous  oligarchical  oath  cited  by  Aristotle,1 
— we  shall  find  many  illustrations  as  we  advance  in  the 
history,  but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korkyraean  revo- 
lution. 

1  Aristot.    Politic,    v.   7,  19.     Kat  TCJJ  ST.U.OJ  xaxivo'j;    iiofiai,   xy.i    3^'-»- 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

FROM  THE  TROUBLES  IN  KORKYRA,  IN  THE  FIFTH 
YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO 
THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTH  YEAR. 

ABOUT  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Korkyra  occurred, 
Nikias  the  Athenian  general  conducted  an 
Mln&a*eop-  armament  against  the  rocky  island  of  Minoa, 
posite  Me-  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Athenians  °  Megara,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Megarian  fort 
under  an(j  garrison.  The  narrow  channel,  which  se- 

parated it  from  the  Megarian  port  of  Nissea  and 
formed  the  entrance  of  ths  harbour,  was  defended  by  two 
towers  projecting  out  from  Nisaea,  which  Nikias  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  means  of  battering  machines  from  his 
ships.  He  thu*s  cut  off  Minoa  from  communication  on  that 
side  with  the  Megarians,  and  fortified  it  on  the  other  side, 
where  it  communicated  with  the  main  land  by  a  lagoon 
bridged  over  with  a  causeway.  Minoa,  thus  becoming 
thoroughly  insulated,  was  more  completely  fortified  and 
made  an  Athenian  possession;  since  it  was  eminently  con- 
venient to  keep  up  an  effective  blockade  against  the 
Megarian  harbour,  which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto  done 
only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis. l 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  some- 
Nikias— MS  time  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  is  said  to 
first  intro-  have  been  more  than  once  Strategus  along  with 
position  Perikles,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
and  char-  Thucydides  introduces  him  to  our  notice.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  Strategi  or  generals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole, 
a  greater  and  more  constant  personal  esteem  than  any 
citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  present  time  down  to  his  death. 

1  Thucyd.    iii.  61.     See    the   note  ceased   to   be  an   island,    and   is  a 

of  Dr.   Arnold,    and  the   plan   em-  hill    on    the    mainland    near    tho 

bodied  in  his  work,    for  the  topo-  shore, 
graphy  of  Miu6a,   which   lias  DOW 
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In  wealth  and  in  family,  he  ranked  among  the  first  class 
of  Athenians:  in  political  character,  Aristotle  placed  him, 
together  with  Thucydides  son  of  Helesias  and  Theramenes, 
above  all  other  names  in  Athenian  history — seemingly 
even  above  Pei'ikles. l 

Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle,  deserves  respectful 
attention,  though  the  facts  before  us  completely  belie  so 
lofty  an  estimate.  It  marks,  however,  the  position  occupied 
by  Nikias  in  Athenian  politics,  as  the  principal  person  of 
what  may  be  called  the  oligarchical  party,  succeeding 
Kimon  and  Thucydides,  and  preceding  Theramenes.  In 
looking  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  party  continued 
to  subsist,  we  shall  see  that  during  the  interval  between 
Thucydides  (son  of  Melesias)  and  Nikias,  the  democratical 
forms  had  acquired  such  confirmed  ascendency,  that  it 
would  not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  any  politician  to 
betray  evidence  of  positive  hostility  to  them,  prior  to  the 
Sicilian  expedition  and  the  great  embarrassment  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  Athens  which  arose  out  of  that  disaster. 
After  that  change,  the  Athenian  oligarchs  be-  varying 
came  emboldened  and  aggressive,  so  that  we  circum- 

i     n    n     i   rnu  *  L\.        i_-    c  •      stances  and 

shall  nnd  Theramenes  among  the  chief  conspi-   condition 
rators  in  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.   of. the 
But  Nikias  represents  the  oligarchical  party  in   °aigparty"at 
its  previous  state  of  quiescence  and  torpidity,   Athens, 
accommodating   itself   to    a    sovereign    democracy,    and 
existing  in  the  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  than  of 
common  purposes.     And  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  real  temper  of  the  Athenian  people,  that  a  man  of  this 
character,  known  as  an  oligarch  but  not  feared  as  such, 
and  doing  his  duty  sincerely  to  the  democracy,  should  have 
remained  until  his  death  the  most  esteemed  and  influential 
man  in  the  city. 

Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intellect,  in 
education,  and  in  oratory:  forward  in  his  military  duties, 
and  not  only  personally  courageous  in  the  field,  but  hither- 
to found  competent  as  a  general  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances:2 assiduous,  too,  in  the  discharge  of  all  political 

1  Vlutarch,  Nikias,  c.  2,  3.  oib  ;x  CIT  i  6  p  pu)8ur  vojxi^iov  OJJIOIUK 

*  Kai-rot  syu>y;  xot'1  ti(jLiI)[i«i  Ix  too  ayot^oj  rcoXl-Tjv  zl-tii,   r,^  av  xai  TOO 

•roio'jTO'j  (says  Nikias  in  the  Athe-  au>|jL'.i76?  TI  xorl  T^?  063174  itpovo^fai. 

r.irm  assembly,  Tlmcycl.  vi.  9)  xal  The    whole     conduct    of   Nikias 

f,-30v  j-  i  (,  10  v  -  e  pi  -  oi  i(x  a  u  TOO  before    Syracuse,   under  the    most 
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duties  at  home,  especially  in  the  post  of  Strategus  or  one 
of  the  ten  generals  of  the  state,  to  which  he  was  frequently 
P  .  t  f  chosen  and  rechosen.  Of  the  many  valuable 
analogue-  qualities  combined  in  his  predecessor  Perikles, 
T?k^n  d  ^ie  rec°Uection  of  whom  was  yet  fresh  in  the 
Perikles—  Athenian  mind,  Nikias  possessed  two,  on  which, 

material  most  of  all.  his  influence  rested, — though,  prop- 
differences.  ,  ,'.  ,,  ,  .  a  ii  j  il 

erly  speaking,  that  influence  belongs  to  the 
sum  total  of  his  character,  and  not  to  any  special  attributes 
in  it:  First,  he  was  thoroughly  incorruptible  as  to  pecuniary 
gains — a  quality  so  rare  in  Grecian  public  men  of  all  the 
cities,  that  when  a  man  once  became  notorious  for  possess- 
ing it,  he  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  trust  than  any 
superiority  of  intellect  could  have  bestowed  upon  him: 
next,  he  adopted  the  Periklean  view  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  conservative  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens, 
avoiding  new  acquisitions  at  a  distance,  adventurous  risks, 
or  provocation  to  fresh  enemies.  With  this  important 
point  of  analogy  there  were  at  the  same  time  material 
differences  between  them  even  in  regard  to  foreign  policy. 
Perikles  was  a  conservative,  resolute  against  submitting 
to  loss  or  abstraction  of  empire,  but  at  the  same  time 
refraining  from  aggrandisement:  Nikias  was  in  policy  faint- 
hearted, averse  to  energetic  effort  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, and  disposed  not  only  to  maintain  peace,  but  even 
to  purchase  it  by  considerable  sacrifices.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  the  leading  champion  of  the  conservative  party  of 
his  day,  always  powerful  at  Athens:  and  as  he  was  con- 
stantly familiar  with  the  details  and  actual  course  of  public 
affairs,  capable  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  cautious  and 
prudential  point  of  view,  and  enjoying  unqualified  credit 
for  honest  purposes — his  value  as  a  permanent  counsellor 
was  steadily  recognised,  even  though  in  particular  cases 
his  counsel  might  not  be  followed. 

Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Nikias  had  in 
Care  of  Ni-  common  with  Perikles,  he  was  perfect  in  the 
kias  in  use  Of  minor  and  collateral  modes  of  standing 

maintain-  n        ..,     .,  ,  ,  .    ,     ...      . 

ing  MB  po-  well  with  the  people,  which  that  great  man  had 
puiarity  taken  but  little  pains  to  practise.  While  Perikles 

andnotgiv-  111-  IPX         *  •  i  IJ-T 

ing  offence;  attached  himself  to  Aspasia,  whose  splendid 
his  very  re-  qualities  did  not  redeem  in  the  eyes  of  the 

heious  cha-          IT        •ii          i          /•        •  •    •  i_  i 

racter.  public  either  her  foreign  origin  or  her  unchas- 

trying  circumstances,    more    than  bears  out  this  boast. 
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tity,  the  domestic  habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have 
been  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian 
decorum.  Perikles  was  surrounded  by  philosophers, 
Nikias  by  prophets — whose  advice  was  necessary  both  as 
a  consolation  to  his  temperament  and  as  a  guide  to  his 
intelligence  under  difficulties.  One  of  them  was  constantly 
in  his  service  and  confidence,  and  his  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  sensibly  affected  by  the  difference  of  character 
between  one  prophet  and  another,1  just  as  the  government 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  other  Catholic  princes  has  been  modi- 
fied by  the  change  of  confessors.  To  a  life  thus  rigidly 
decorous  and  ultra-religious — both  eminently  acceptable 
to  the  Athenians — Nikias  added  the  judicious  employment 
of  a  large  fortune  with  a  view  to  popularity.  Those 
liturgies  (or  expensive  public  duties  undertaken  by  rich 
men,  each  in  his  turn,  throughout  other  cities  of  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Athens)  which  fell  to  his  lot,  were  performed 
with  such  splendour,  munificence,  and  good  taste,  as  to 
procure  for  him  universal  encomiums;  and  so  much  above 
his  predecessors  as  to  be  long  remembered  and  extolled. 
Most  of  these  liturgies  were  connected  with  the  religious 
service  of  the  state,  so  that  Nikias,  by  his  manner  of  per- 
forming them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods 
at  the  same  time  that  he  laid  up  for  himself  a  store  of 
popularity.  Moreover,  the  remarkable  caution  and  timidity 
— not  before  an  enemy,  but  in  reference  to  his  own  fellow- 
citizens — which  marked  his  character,  rendered  him  pre- 
eminently scrupulous  as  to  giving  offence  or  making  per- 
sonal enemies.  While  his  demeanour  towards  the  poorer 
citizens  generally  was  equal  and  conciliating,  the  presents 
which  he  made  were  numerous,  both  to  gain  friends  and 
to  silence  assailants.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  that 
various  bullies,  whom  the  comic  writers  turn  to  scorn, 
made  their  profit  out  of  this  susceptibility.  But  most 
assuredly  Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though  he  might  occasion- 
ally be  cheated  out  of  money,  profited  greatly  by  repu- 
tation thus  acquired. 

1  Thucyd.   vii.  50;    Plutarchj  Ni-  2Ti).fH87)s  iTeflvrjxei  fjiixpiv  Ijxitpoofiev. 

Idas,  c.  4,  5,    23.     To>    UEVTOI  Nixia  This   is    suggested  by  Plutarch  as 

e'j-iT,  iiyj)-n    tors    (iTjOE    [jLoivtiv    e'x"v  an  excuse  for  mistakes  on  the  part 

l|j.~E.por    6    fip    au^TjQif);   auToO  xal  of  Nikias. 
fi  r.tit.'i  Trjq    8£ij'.8ai[icmai;  Acpaipd)v 
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The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  combined 
His  dm-  with  strict  personal  honesty,  could  not  have 
gence  in  in-  been  defrayed  except  by  another  quality,  which 

creasing  his  ,  ,         ,*,  r        J,.  ,.      ?,          J^T-i  • 

fortune—  ought  not  to  count  as  discreditable  to  .Nikias, 
specula-  though  in  this  too  he  stood  distinguished  from 

tions  in  the    -•-,      -Pi  A       -n-  r  i         -i    -i-?-         L 

mines  of  Jrerikles.  He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money - 
Laurium—  getter;  a  speculator  in  the  silver-mines  of  Lau- 

lettmg  out     °.  .  ,      , 

of  slaves  for  rium,  and  propnetor  ot  one  thousand  slaves 
hire.  whom  he  let  out  for  work  in  them,  receiving  a 

fixed  sum  per  head  for  each.  The  superintending  slaves 
who  managed  the  details  of  this  business  were  men  of 
great  ability  and  high  pecuniary  value.1  Most  of  the 
wealth  of  Nikias  was  held  in  this  form,  and  not  in  landed 
property.  Judging  by  what  remains  to  us  of  the  comic 
authors,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a  perfectly 
gentlemanlike  way  of  making  money:  for  while  they  abound 
with  derision  of  the  leather-dresser  Kleon,  the  lamp-maker 
Hyperbolus,  and  the  vegetable-selling  mother  to  whom 
Euripides  owes  his  birth,  we  hear  nothing  from  them  in 
disparagement  of  the  slave-letter  Nikias. 

The  degree  to  which  the  latter  was  thus  occupied 
with  the  care  of  his  private  fortune,  together  with  the 
general  moderation  of  his  temper,  made  him  often  wish  to 
abstract  himself  from  public  duty.  But  such  unambitious 
reluctance,  rare  among  the  public  men  of  the  day,  rather 
made  the  Athenians  more  anxious  to  put  him  forward  and 
retain  his  services.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pentakosiomedimni 
and  the  Hippeis,  the  two  richest  classes  in  Athens,  he  was 
one  of  themselves — and  on  the  whole  the  best  man,  as 
being  so  little  open  \o,  reproach  or  calumny,  whom  they 
could  oppose  to  the  leather-dressers  and  lamp-makers,  who 
often  out-talked  them  in  the  public  assembly.  The  hoplites, 
who  despised  Kleon — and  did  not  much  regard  even  the 
brave,  hardy,  and  soldierlike  Lamachus,  because  he 
happened  to  be  poor2 — respected  in  Nikias  the  union  of 
wealth  and  family  with  honesty,  courage,  and  carefulness 
in  command.  The  maritime  and  trading  multitude  esteemed 
him  as  a  decorous,  honest,  religious  gentleman,  who  gave 
splendid  choregies,  treated  the  poorest  men  with  consider- 

1  Xenophon.   Memorab.  ii.   5,  2  ;  (iiv  roXejiixb?  xol  dvSpwSij?,  d^tioaa 
Xenophon,  De  Vectigalibus,  iv.  14.  8"    ou    itpotJTJv   068'     c/Y1"^   autuj   Sio 

2  Thucyd.  v.  7;   Plutarch,   Alki-  zeviav  :    compare  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
blades,  c.  21.    '0    f<i&   Ad|j.7^o;   rp  c.  16. 
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ation,  and  never  turned  the  public  service  into  a  job  for 
his  own  profit — who  moreover,  if  he  possessed  no  com- 
manding qualities,  so  as  to  give  to  his  advice  imperative 
and  irresistible  authority,  was  yet  always  worthy  of  being 
consulted,  and  a  steady  safeguard  against  public  mischief. 
Before  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedition,  he  had  never  com- 
manded on  any  very  serious  or  difficult  enterprise;  but 
what  he  had  done  had  been  accomplished  successfully;  so 
that  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  fortunate  as  well  as  a 
prudent  commander.1  He  appears  to  have  acted  as 
proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Athens;  probably  by 
his  own  choice,  and  among  several  others. 

The  first  half  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias, — after  the 
time  when  he  rose  to  enjoy  full  consideration  .. 

.  ,  i  i     •  i          -IP  Nikias   first 

in  Athens,  being  already  01  mature  age — was   opposed  to 
in  opposition  to  Kleon;  the  last  half,  in  oppo-   Kleon~A1 
sition  to  Alkibiades.     To  employ  terms  which   ktbiadL. 
are  not  fully  suitable  to  the  Athenian  democracy,   oiigarchi- 
but  which  yet  bring  to  view  the  difference  in-  £,  Hetceries 
tended  to  be  noted  better  than  any  others,  Nikias   at  Athens, 
was  a  minister  or  ministerial  man,  often  actually  Cai  and*1" 
exercising,  and  always  likely  to  exercise,  official  judicial 
functions — Kleon  was  a  man  of  the  opposition,   purpos 
whose  province  it  was  to  supervise  and  censure  official  men 
for  their  public  conduct.     We  must  divest  these  words  of 
that  accompaniment  which  they  are  understood  to  carry  in 
English  political  life — a  standing  parliamentary  majority 
in  favour  of  one  party:  Kleon  would  often  carry  in  the 
public  assembly  resolutions,  which  his  opponents  Nikias 
and  others  of  like  rank  and  position — who  served  in  the 
posts  ofStrategus,  ambassador,  and  other  important  offices 
designated  by  the  general  vote — were  obliged  against  their 
will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  offices  they  were  assisted  by  the  po- 
litical clubs,  or  established  conspiracies  (to  translate  the 
original  literally)  among  the  leading  Athenians  to  stand  by 
each  other  both  for  acquisition  of  office  and  for  mutual 
insurance  under  judicial  trial.  These  clubs,  or  Hetseries, 
must  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  practical  working 

1  Thucyd.   v.  16.    Nixla?   z).si3ta  suT'jylav,  &c.— vi.  17.    Iwi  e-)ii>  TS 

-lii-v  TOTS  eu  tcspo|jLS-<o;  k't  STpaTYjYiaii;  (Alkibiades)   ITI  ciy.|j.i*<x>  |j.e-'  CCJTTJ; 

— Nixia<;|jLEvflo'jX6n£vo<;,  iv  <u  i-a9r,;  v.ai  6  Nixis?  eu-cu^r);   c&xsl  elvai, 

rt'i   not     T^IO'JTO,     Siasujjaifjcu    T  7]  •>  &C. 
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of  Athenian  politics,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  are  possessed  of  no  details  respecting  them.  "We 
know  that  in  Athens  they  were  thoroughly  oligarchical  in 
disposition1 — while  equality,  or  something  near  to  it,  in 
rank  and  position,  must  have  been  essential  to  the  social 
harmony  of  the  members.  In  some  towns,  it  appears  that 
such  political  associations  existed  under  the  form  of  gym- 
nasia2 for  the  mutual  exercise  of  the  members,  or  of  syssitia 
for  joint  banquets.  At  Athens  they  were  numerous,  and 
doubtless  not  habitually  in  friendship  with  each  other;  since 
the  antipathies  among  different  oligarchical  men  were  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  the  union  brought  about  between  them 
at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  arising  only  out  of  com- 
mon desire  to  put  down  the  democracy,  lasted  but  a  little 
while.  But  the  designation  of  persons  to  serve  in  the 

1    Thucyd.     viii.    54.     Kcci    6    (Aiv  judicial    purposes     (unfortunately 

fUtsavOpo?  TOI?  is.  £uvio|J.03ia?,  atrcjp  they  are  only  allusions)  are  found 

ETOYytvov  rcpoTEpov  £v  T^J  TioXsi  0053V  in    Plato,    Thesetet.    c.   79.    p;   173. 

i-'i  Sixai?  xal  ap^ai?,   a^aia?  ETtsX-  orcouSat  8j  itaipsi(I>v  eit'  otp/a?,  Ac. : 

6<bv,  xa?  napaxEX£U3a|j.£->o?  O-UK  £u-  also  Plato,    Legg.   ix.  c.  3.  p.  856; 

OTpacpevte?    xat   xotvf,  pou>.£uad[x£MOt  Plato,    Republic,   ii.   c.    8.    p.   365, 

xaTaXoco'jcu   TOV    SV^JAOV,    xai    TaXXa  where  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 

Ttapotuxsudtaa;,  &o.  junction    with   auvu>|AOcrtQti.— ETU  Y<*p 

After  having  thus  organised  the  TO  Xavfiavetv  SuvcujAoaiai;  TE  xoi  £T:>I- 
Hetseries,  and  brought  them  into  psla?  ouva^ofxev— also  in  Pseudo- 
cooperation  for  his  revolutionary  Andokides  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  2.  p. 
objects  against  the  democracy,  112.  Compare  the  general  remarks 
Peisander  departed  from  Athens  of  Thucydides,  iii.  82,  and  De- 
to  Samos:  on  his  return  he  finds  mosthenSa  cont.  Stephan.  ii.  p. 
that  these  Hetseries  have  been  1157. 

very  actively   employed,   and  had  Two    Dissertations,    by    Messrs. 

made   great  progress   towards  the  Vischer   and  Biittner,    collect   the 

subversion  of  the  democracy:  they  scanty  indications  respecting  these 

had    assassinated    the   demagogue  Hetaeries,      together     with     some 

Androkles  and  various  other  poli-  attempts  to  enlarge  and  speculate 

tical  enemies— ot    8s  4|A'fi  TOV  Ilei-  upon  them,    which  are  more  inge- 

aavSpov— ^X9ov   £<;    TO?  'AOrjva;,— xott  nious   than   trustworthy    (Die  Oli- 

xoiTaXa[A3i''0'J it  TOC  -XcTcTa  Tot?  e-ai-  garchische  Partei  und  die  Hetairien 

pot?  ^postpYac|AJ'")  *c.  (viii.  65).  in  Athen,  von  "W.  Vischer.    Basel, 

The  political    ETatpsta    to  which  1836;     Geschichte    der    politischen 

Alkibiades      belonged      is      men-  Hetairien  zu  Athen,  von  Hermann, 

tioned    in    Isokrates,     De     Bigis,  Biittner.  Leipsic,  1840). 

Or.     xvi.     p.     348.     sect.     6.    Xsyov-  2  About   the   political      working's 

:»?  (u?  6  KaTTjp  3  o  vd  y  o  i  TYJ  -i  s  T  c<  i-  of  the  Syssitia  and  Gymnasia,    see 

pitav  EJt  I  vewti  po  i?  it  p  <XY[A  etui.  Plato,   Legg.' i.  p.    636;      Polybiw 

Allusions    to    these    smpctai    and  xx.  6. 
to  their  well-known  political  and 
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capacity  of  Strategus  and  other  principal  offices  greatly 
depended  upon  them — as  well  as  the  facility  of  passing 
through  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every  man 
was  liable  after  his  year  of  office.  Nikias,  and  men  gener- 
ally of  his  rank  and  fortune,  helped  by  these  clubs  and 
lending  help  in  their  turn,  composed  what  may  be  called 
the  ministers,  or  executive  individual  functionaries  of 
Athens:  the  men  who  acted,  gave  orders  as  to  specific  acts, 
and  saw  to  the  execution  of  that  which  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  resolved.  Especially  in  regard  to  the 
military  and  naval  force  of  the  city,  so  large  and  so  actively 
employed  at  this  time,  the  powers  of  detail  possessed 
by  the  Strategi  must  have  been  very  great,  and  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  state. 

While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called  minis- 
terial  function,  Kleon   was    not   of  sufficient 
importance  to  attain  the  same,  but  was  confined   reaei°fu^c-S 
to  the  inferior  function  of  opposition.    We  shall   tion  that  of 
see  in  the  coming  chapter  how  he  became  as  it   ^r^ailtl°n 
were   promoted,   partly   by   his   own    superior   power  in- 
penetration,  partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and   Kikias*0 
misjudgement  of  Nikias  and  other  opponents,  in 
the  affair  of  Sphakteria.     But  his  vocation  was  now  to  find 
fault,  to  censure,  to  denounce;  his  theatre  of  action  was  the 
senate,  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries;  his  principal 
talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  unquestionably 
have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.   The  two  gifts  which 
had  been  united  inPerikles — superior  capacity  for  speech, 
as  well  as  for  action — were  now  severed,  and  had  fallen, 
though  both  in  greatly  inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias, 
the  other  to  Kleon.      As  an  opposition-man,  fierce  and 
violent  in  temper,  Kleon  was  extremely  formidable  to  all 
acting  functionaries;  and  from  his  influence  in  the  public 
assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author  of  many  important 
positive  measures,  thus  going  beyond  the  functions  belong- 
ing to  what  is  called  opposition.     But  though  the  most 
effective  speaker  in  the  public  assembly,  he  was  not  for 
that  reason  the  most  influential  person  in  the  democracy. 
His  powers  of  speech  in  fact  stood  out  the  more  promi- 
nently, because  they  were  found  apart  from  that  station  and 
those  qualities  which  were  considered,  even  at  Athens,  all 
but  essential  to  make  a  man  a  leader  in  political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  this 
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time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  this  comparison  between 
Nikias  and  Kleon,  and  to  remark,  that  though  the  latter 
might  be  a  more  victorious  speaker,  the  former  was  the 
more  guiding  and  influential  leader.  The  points  gained 
by  Kleon  were  all  noisy  and  palpable,  sometimes  however, 
without  doubt,  of  considerable  moment — but  the  course  of 
affairs  was  much  more  under  the  direction  of  Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  fifth  of  the 

427  war — B>c*  42~)  ^at  *ke  Athenians  began  opera- 
tions on  a  small  scale  in  Sicily;  probably  con- 
trary to  the  advice  both  of  Nikias  and  Kleon,  neither  of 
them  seemingly  favourable  to  these  distant  undertakings. 
I  reserve  however  the  series  of  Athenian  measures  in  Sicily 
— which  afterwards  became  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  state — for  a  department  by  themselves.  I  shall  take 
them  up  separately,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  when  I  reach  the  date  of  that 
important  event. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  epidemic 
Revival  of  disorder,  after  having  intermitted  for  some  time, 
the  epi-  resumed  its  ravages  at  Athens,  and  continued 
tem^e^aY  ^or  one  wno^e  year  longer,  to  the  sad  ruin  both 
Athens  for  of  the  strength  and  the  comfort  of  the  city. 
*ear— "  And  it  seems  that  this  autumn,  as  well  as  the 
atmo-  ensuing  summer,  were  distinguished  by  violent 

spheric  and   atmospheric  and  terrestrial  disturbance.    Nu- 

terrestrial  ,  .  ,         .  ,, 

distur-  merous  earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Athens, 
Greece  in  "*  ^b06^  i»  Bceotia,  especially  near  Orchome- 
Lacedajmo-  nus.  Sudden  waves  of  the  sea  and  unexampled 
ston  ofVa"  ^des  were  al80  feto  on  the  coast  of  Euboea  and 
Attica  sus-  Lokris,  and  the  islands  of  Atalante  and  Pepa- 
pe.nded  for  rethus :  the  Athenian  fort  and  one  of  the  two 
guard-ships  at  Atalantewere partially  destroyed. 
The  earthquakes  produced  one  effect  favourable  to  Athens. 
They  deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  invading  Attica. 
Agis  king  of  Sparta  had  already  reached  the  isthmus  for 
that  purpose;  but  repeated  earthquakes  were  looked  upon 
as  an  unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. ' 
These  earthquakes  however  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  foundation 
of  Herakleia,  a  new  colony  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylce. 
On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  branch  of  the  Greek 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  87,  89,  90. 
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population  not  before  mentioned  during  the  war.  The  coast 

north-west   of   the  strait  of  Thermopylae  was  Foundation 

occupied  by  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  JVIalians  °f  the  <*o- 

— Paralii,  Hieres.  and  Trachinians.     These  lat-  rakfeia  by6" 

ter,  immediately  adioining  Mount  (Eta  on  its  theLaceda:- 

',        .,  »      n"         ,,°    T-.      .  /,,       I-!,!       monians,  near 

north  side — as  well  as  the  Dorians  (the  little   Thenno- 
tribe  properly  so  called,  which  was  accounted  pyise— its 
the  primitive  hearth  of  the  Dorians  generally)   ^ettiers,US 
who   joined  the  same  mountain   range  on  the   8r.eat  pro- 
south — were  both  of  them  harassed  and  plunder-  Snprosper- 
ed  by   the    predatory  mountaineers,   probably  ous  career. 
^Etolians,  on  the  high  lands  between  them.     At  first  the 
Trachinians  were   disposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Athens.     But  not  feeling  sufficiently  assured 
as  to  the  way  in  which  she  would  deal  with  them,  they 
joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claiming  aid  from  Sparta:  in 
fact,  it  does  not  appear   that  Athens,   possessing   naval 
superiority  only  and  being  inferior  on  land,  could  have 
given  them  effective  aid. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  eagerly  embracing  the  oppor- 
tunity, determined  to  plant  a  strong  colony  in  this  tempt- 
ing situation.  There  was  wood  in  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions for  ship-building, '  so  that  they  might  hope  to  acquire 
a  naval  position  for  attacking  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Euboea,  while  the  passage  of  troops  against  the  subject- 
allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace,  would  also  be  facilitated;  the 
impracticability  of  such  passage  had  forced  them,  three 
years  before,  to  leave  Potidaea  to  its  fate.  A  considerable 
body  of  colonists,  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki, 
was  assembled  under  the  conduct  of  three  Spartan  (Ekists 
— Leon,  Damagon,  and  Alkidas;  the  latter  (we  are  to 
presume,  though  Thucydides  does  not  say  so)  the  same 
admiral  who  had  met  with  such  little  success  in  Ionia  and 
at  Korkyra.  Proclamation  was  farther  made  to  invite  the 
junction  of  all  other  Greeks  as  colonists,  excepting  by  name 
lonians,  Achaeans,  and  some  other  tribes  not  here  specified. 
Probably  the  distinct  exclusion  of  the  Achaeans  must  have 
been  rather  the  continuance  of  ancient  sentiment  than  dic- 
tated by  any  present  reasons;  since  the  Achaeans  were  not 
no\v  pronounced  enemies  of  Sparta.  A  number  of  colonists, 
slated  as  not  less  than  10,000,  flocked  to  the  place,  having 

1  Respecting   this    abundance   of     rakleia    generally,    consult    Livy, 
wood,    as  well  as   the    site  of  He-     xxxvi.  22. 
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confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  colony  under  the  power- 
ful protection  of  Sparta.  The  new  town,  of  large  circuit, 
was  built  and  fortified  under  the  name  of  Herakleia;'  not 
far  from  the  site  of  Trachis,  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  about  double 
that  distance  from  the  strait  of  Thermopylae.  Near  to  the 
latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  effective  possession 
of  it,  a  port  with  dock  and  accommodation  for  shipping 
was  constructed. 

A  populous  city,  established  under  Lacedaemonian 
protection  in  this  important  post,  alarmed  the  Athenians, 
and  created  much  expectation  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
But  the  Lacedaemonian  (Ekists  were  harsh  and  unskilful 
in  their  management;  while  the  Thessalians,  to  whom  the 
Trachinian  territory  was  tributary,  considered  the  ;colony 
as  an  encroachment  upon  their  soil.  Anxious  to  prevent 
its  increase,  they  harassed  it  with  hostilities  from  the  first 
moment.  The  (Etaean  assailants  were  also  active  enemies; 
so  that  Herakleia,  thus  pressed  from  without  and  mis- 
governed within,  dwindled  down  from  its  original  numbers 
and  promise,  barely  maintaining  its  existence.2  We  shall 
find  it  in  later  times,  however,  revived,  and  becoming  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  this  summer,  con- 
Athenian  sisting  of  sixty  triremes  under  Nikias,  undertook 
expedition  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos.  Melos 

against  Me-  n   -YT,  ij.E-ii-j.ji-  •       j.        i       •    j. 

los,  under  and  Thera,  both  inhabited  by  ancient  colonists 
Nikias.  from  Lacedaemon,  had  never  been  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  still  refused  to  be,  members  of  the  Athenian 
alliance  or  subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire.  They  thus 
stood  out  as  exceptions  to  all  the  other  islands  in  the 
JBgean,  and  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  authorised 
to  resort  to  constraint  and  conquest;  believing  themselves 
entitled  to  command  over  all  the  islands.  They  might 
indeed  urge,  and  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  the 
Melians  now  enjoyed  their  share  of  the  protection  of  the 
JEgean  from  piracy,  without  contributing  to  the  cost  of  it: 
but  considering  the  obstinate  reluctance  and  strong  philo- 

i  Diodor.    xii.    £J9.      Not    merely  and     heroic    incidents    connected 

was    Herakles    the    mythical    pro-  with   him:    see    the  drama    of   the 

genitor  of  the  Spartan  kings,    but  Trachiniee  by  Sophokles. 

the    whole    region    near  (Eta    and  2  Thucyd.  iii.  92,  93;  Diodor.  xi. 

Trachis   was    adorned    by    legends  4P;  xii.  59. 
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Laconian  prepossessions  of  the  Melians,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  war  and  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  Athens, 
the  attempt  to  conquer  them  by  force  could  hardly  be 
justified  even  as  a  calculation  of  gain  and  loss,  and  was  a 
mere  gratification  to  the  pride  of  power  in  carrying  out 
what,  in  modern  days,  we  should  call  the  principle  of 
maritime  empire.  Melos  and  Thera  formed  awkward  corners, 
which  defaced  the  symmetry  of  a  great  proprietor's  field;1 
and  the  former  ultimately  entailed  upon  Athens  the  heaviest 
of  all  losses — a  deed  of  blood  which  deeply  dishonoured 
her  annals.  On  this  occasion,  Nikias  visited  the  island 
with  his  fleet,  and  after  vainly  summoning  the  inhabitants, 
ravaged  the  lands,  but  retired  without  undertaking  a  siege. 
He  then  sailed  away,  and  came  to  Oropus,  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Attica  bordering  on  Bceotia.  The  hoplites 
on  board  his  ships,  landing  in  the  night,  marched  into  the 
interior  of  Boeotia  to  the  vicinity  of  Tanagra.  They  were 
here  met,  according  to  signal  raised,  by  a  military  force 
from  Athens  which  inarched  thither  by  land;  and  the  joint 
Athenian  army  ravaged  the  Tanagrsean  territory,  gaining 
an  insignificant  advantage  over  its  defenders.  On  retiring, 
Nikias  re-assembled  his  armament,  sailed  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the  usual  ravages,  and  returned 
home  without  effecting  anything  farther.2 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other 
Athenian   triremes,   under    Demosthenes    and   p 
Prokles,  had  been  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to   ings  of  the 
act  upon  the  coast  of  Akarnania.  In  coniunction  Athenians 

.,•,',!  i     i        A  i  •         t-  j_i         under  De- 

with  the  whole  Akarnaman  torce,  except  the   mostuenes 
men  of  (Eniadte — with   fifteen   triremes    from   in  Akar- 
Korkyra  and  some  troops  from  Kephallenia  and 
Zakynthus — they  ravaged  the  whole  territory  of  Leukas, 
Loth  within  and  without  the  isthmus,  and  confined  the 
inhabitants  to  their  town,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
by  anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  a  tedious 
blockade.     And  the  Akarnanians,  to  whom  the  city  was 
especially  hostile,  were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  to  under- 
take this  measure  forthwith,  since  the  opportunity  might 
not  again  recur,  and  success  was  nearly  certain. 

But   this    enterprising   officer    committed   the  grave 

1  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  G.  8. —  Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denor- 

0!  si  angulus  iste  mat  agellum! 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  91. 
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imprudence  of  offending  them  on  amatter  of  great  importance, 
in  order  to  attack  a  country  of  all  others  the  most  impractic- 
able— the  interior  of-^Etolia.  The  Messenians  of  Naupaktus, 
who  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  neighbouring 
JEtolian  tribes,  inflamed  his  imagination  by  suggesting  to 
him  a  grand  scheme  of  operations, l  more  worthy  of  the  large 
force  which  he  commanded  than  the  mere  reduction  of 
Expedition  Leukas.  The  various  tribes  of  JEtolians — rude, 
of  Demos-  brave,  active,  predatory,  and  unrivalled  in  the 
agsdnst  use  °^  the  javelin,  which  they  rarely  laid  out  of 
jEtoiia— his  their  hands — stretched  across  the  country  from 
large  plans,  between  Parnassus  and  (Eta  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Achelous.  The  scheme  suggested  by  the  Messenians 
was  that  Demosthenes  should  attack  the  great  central 
jEtolian  tribes — the  Apodoti,  Ophioneis,  and  Eurytanes: 
— if  they  were  conquered,  all  the  remaining  continental 
tribes  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  Mount  Parnassus 
might  be  invited  or  forced  into  the  alliance  of  Athens — the 
Akarnanians  being  already  included  in  it.  Having  thus 
got  the  command  of  a  large  continental  force,2  Demosthenes 
contemplated  the  ulterior  scheme  of  marching  at  the  head 
of  it  on  the  west  of  Parnassus  through  the  territory  of  the 
Ozolian  Lokrians — inhabiting  the  north  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  friendly  to  Athens,  and  enemies  to  the  .^Etolians, 
whom  they  resembled  both  in  their  habits  and  in  their 
fighting — until  he  arrived  at  Kitynium  in  Doris,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephisus.  He 
would  then  easily  descend  that  valley  into  the  territory  of 
the  Phokians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the  Athenians  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred,  but  who  might  at  any 
rate  be  constrained  to  do  so.  From  Phokis,  the  scheme 
was  to  invade  from  the  northward  the  conterminous  terri- 
tory of  Bceotia,  the  great  enemy  of  Athens;  which  might 
thus  perhaps  be  completely  subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same 
time  from  Attica.  Any  Athenian  general,  who  could  have 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  95.  Ar]|j.oo9£vT]i;  5'  name  (not  a  proper  name),  as  Poppo 

dvodtsiOeToci  XOCTO  TOV  ypdyov  TOUTOV  and  Dr.  Arnold  remark.  Demos- 

uit6M£<J<j7);ttDv  to?  xaXov  auT(j>  oipa-  thenes  would  calculate  on  getting 

Ti6t«  ToaocJTTj?  EuvtiXaYp.iYl)c,  <Sc.  under  his  orders  the  Akarnanians 

7  Thucyd.  iii.  95.  -ui  aXXo^Tteipiu-  and  JEtolians,  and  some  other 

tixo-(  TO  TKUT^.  None  of  the  tribes,  trihes  besides;  but  what  other 

properly  called  Epirots,  \vould  be  tribes,  it  is  not  easy  to  specify: 

comprised  in  this  expression :  the  perhaps  the  Agrsei,  east  of  Am- 

name  T)5ieipu)Tott  is  here  a  general  philochia,  among  them. 
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executed  this  comprehensive  scheme  would  have  acquired 
at  home  a  high  and  well-merited  celebrity.  But  Demo- 
sthenes had  been  ill-informed  both  as  to  the  invincible 
barbarians,  and  the  pathless  country,  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  JEtolia.  Some  of  the  tribes  spoke  a  language 
scarcely  intelligible  to  Greeks,  and  even  eat  their  meat 
raw;  while  the  country  has  even  down  to  the  present  time 
remained  not  only  unconquered,  but  untraversed  by  an 
enemy  in  arms. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  retired  from  Leukas,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Akarnanians,  who   March  of 
not  only  could  not  be  induced  to  accompany  him,   Rem?s2_ 
but  went  home  in  visible  disgust.  He  then  sailed   impractica- 
with   his   other    forces — Messenians,    Kephal-  t>mty  of  the 

i  T  n    i        ,1  •  L     /-n  •     ii      i        •      territory  of 

lenians,  and  Zakyntmans — to  Ccmeon  in  the  tern-   .anoiia— 
tory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  a  maritime  town-   ^dTraver 
ship  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  not  far  eastward  of  of  theain-ry 
Naupaktus — where  his  army  was  disembarked,   habitants, 
together  with  300  epibatse  (or  marines)  from  the  triremes 
— including  on  this  occasion,  what  was  not  commonly  the 
case  on  shipboard,1  some  of  the  choice  hoplites,  selected  all 
from  young  men  of  the  same  age,  on  the  Athenian  muster- 

1  Thucyd.    iii.  98.     The  Epibatse,  manently  from  other  foot-soldiers 

or  soldiers   serving    on    shipboard  about    the   year   1684.      "It    having 

(marines),  were  more  usually  taken  been  found  necessary  on  many  oc- 

from    the  Thetes,    or    the    poorest  casions    to    embark    a   number    of 

class  of  citizens,  furnished  by  the  soldiers  on  board  our  ships  of  war, 

state   with  a  panoply   for   the    oc-  and  mere  landsmen   being  at   first 

casion — not  from  the  regular  hop-  extremely  unhealthy— and  at  first, 

lites  on  the  muster-roll.  Maritime  until  they  had  been  accustomed  to 

soldiery  is  therefore  usually  spoken  the  sea,  in  a  great  measure  unser- 

of  as  something  inferior:   the  pro-  viceable— it  was  at  length  judged 

sent   triremes  of  Demosthenes    are  expedient  to  appoint  certain  regi- 

noticed  in  tlielightof  an  exception  ments  for  that   service,    who  were 

(•(a'jTixyj;  yai  cpaoXou  oTpatia?,  Thu-  'trained  to    the  different   modes   of 

cyd.  vi.  21).  sea-fighting,    and  also  made  useful 

So    among   the  Romans,    service  in  some  of  those   manoeuvres  of  a 

in  the  legions  was  accounted  high,  ship    where    a   great    many    hands 

er  and  more  honourable    than  that  were    required.     These    from     the 

of    the    classiarii     milites     (Tacit,  nature  of  their   duty   were  distin- 

Histor.  i.  S7).  guished  by  the  appellation  of  mari- 

The  Athenian    Epibata?,    though  time  soldiers  or  marines."— Grose's 

not    forming  a  corps    permanently  Military  Antiquities  of  the  English 

distinct,  correspond  in  function  to  Army,    vol.    i.    p.    186.      (London, 

the  Ktiglish  marines,  who  seem    to  1786.) 
have  been   first  distinguished  per- 
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roll.  Having  passed  the  night  in  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Zeus  Nemeus  at  (Eneon,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the 
poet  Hesiod  was  said  to  have  been  slain,  he  marched  early 
in  the  morning,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Messenian 
Chromon,  into  2Etolia.  On  the  first  day  he  took  Potidania, 
on  the  second  Krokyleium,  on  the  third  Teichium — all  of 
them  villages  unfortified  and  undefended,  for  the  inhabitants 
abandoned  them  and  fled  to  the  mountains  above.  He  waa 
here  inclined  to  halt  and  await  the  junction  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians,  who  had  engaged  to  invade  .yEtolia  at  the  same 
time,  and  were  almost  indispensable  to  his  success,  from 
their  familiarity  with  .^Etolian  warfare,  and  their  similarity 
of  weapons.  But  the  Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to 
advance  without  delay  into  the  interior,  in  order  that  the 
villages  might  be  separately  attacked  and  taken  before  any 
collective  force  could  be  gathered  together:  and  Demo- 
sthenes was  so  encouraged  by  having  as  yet  encountered 
no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to  ^Egitium,  which  he  also 
found  deserted,  and  captured  without  opposition. 

Here  however  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune.  The 
He  is  com-  mountains  round  ./Egitium  were  occupied  not 
pieteiy  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  but  also 
obi,tgedatnod  by  the  entire  force  of  -Etolia,  collected  even 
retire  with  from  the  distant  tribes  Bomies  and  Kallies,  who 
bordered  on  the  Maliac  Gulf.  The  invasion  of 
Demosthenes  had  become  known  beforehand  to  the  ^Etoli- 
ans,  who  not  only  forewarned  all  their  own  tribes  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  but  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta 
and  Corinth  to  ask  for  aid.1  However  they  showed  them- 
selves fully  capable  of  defending  their  own  territory  with- 
out foreign  aid.  Demosthenes  found  himself  assailed  in 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  100.    npo«E|i'Jiotvr£?  bore  to  Naupaktus ;  but  that  they 

itporepov  I;  TE  K6piv9ov  xoti  E?  Aaxe-  had  sent  envoys  immediately  when 

6oti|xova     T.piafcn— nElQouaiv     UJSTE  they  heard  of  the  preparations  for 

cr^tcri  7tE(rJm  aTpaTviv  ercl  NotuzocxTov  invading    .astolia— yet    before    the 

8ii    T»)V     T<I)v    'AQrjvaiiov     sita-  invasion  actually  took  place.   The 

•fu)frtt.  words    8ii   Trp   TU>V  'AOTjvsiiov   Eita- 

It  is  not  here  meant,  I  think  (as  YU>Y»]V  show  that  this  is  the  mean- 

GiJller    and  Dr.  Arnold    suppose),  ing. 

that   the  .ZEtolians  sent   envoys  to  The  word  tr.yju^frj  is  rightly  con- 

Lacedremon   before   there  was  any  strued  byHaack,  against  the  Scho- 

talk  or  thought  of  the  invasion  of  liast— "because    the     Naupaktians 

.ffitolia,    simply  in   prosecution  of  were  bringing  in  the  Athenians  to 

the  standing  antipathy  which  they  invade  ^tolia." 
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his  position  at  ^Egitium,  on  all  sides  at  once  by  these  active 
Highlanders  armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  close  combat, 
they  retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced  forward  to 
charge  them — resuming  their  aggression  the  moment  that 
the  pursuers,  who  could  never  advance  far  in  consequence 
of  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  began  to  return  to  the 
main  body.  The  small  number  of  bowmen  along  with 
Demosthenes  for  some  time  kept  their  unshielded  assailants 
at  bay.  But  the  officer  commanding  the  bowmen  was 
presently  slain;  the  stock  of  arrows  became  nearly  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  Chromon  the  Messenian,  the 
only  man  who  knew  the  country  and  could  serve  as  guide, 
was  slain  also.  The  bowmen  became  thus  either  ineffective 
or  dispersed;  while  the  hoplites  exhausted  themselves  in 
vain  attempts  to  pursue  and  beat  off  an  active  enemy,  who 
always  returned  upon  them  and  in  every  successive  onset 
thinned  and  distressed  them  more  and  more.  At  length 
the  force  of  Demosthenes  was  completely  broken  and  com- 
pelled to  take  flight;  without  beaten  roads,  without  guides, 
and  in  a  country  not  only  strange  to  them,  but  impervious, 
from  continual  mountain,  rock,  and  forest.  Many  of  them 
were  slain  in  the  flight  by  pursuers,  superior  not  less  in 
rapidity  of  movement  than  in  knowledge  of  the  country : 
some  even  lost  themselves  in  the  forest,  and  perished 
miserably  in  flames  kindled  around  them  by  the  JEtolians. 
The  fugitives  were  at  length  reassembled  at  (Eneon  near 
the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  Perikles  the  colleague  of  Demo- 
sthenes in  command,  as  well  as  of  120  hoplites,  among  the 
best  armed  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Athenian  muster-roll. l 
The  remaining  force  was  soon  transported  back  from 
Naupaktus  to  Athens,  but  Demosthenes  remained  behind, 
being  too  much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen 
to  return  at  such  a  moment.  It  is  certain  that  his  conduct 
was  such  as  justly  to  incur  their  displeasure;  and  that  the 
expedition  against  -^Etolia,  alienating  an  established  ally 
and  provoking  a  new  enemy,  had  been  conceived  with  a 
degree  of  rashness  which  nothing  but  the  unexpected  favour 
of  fortune  could  have  counterbalanced. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuccessful 
attack  had  raised  into  activity,  soon  made  itself  felt.  The 
JStolian  envoys,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Sparta  and 
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Corinth,  found  it  easy  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a  consider- 
Attack  of  able  force  to  join  them  in  an  expedition  against 
and°peio  Naupaktus.  About  the  month  of  September,  a 
ponuesians  body  of  3000  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  including 
under  500  from  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Hera- 

kurylochus     -i-i-  111  -r\   i    i  •  i  n 

upon  Nau-  kleia,  was  assembled  at  Delphi,  under  the 
paktus.  command  of  Eurylochus,  Makarius,  and  Henede- 
inus.  Their  road  of  march  to  Naupaktus  lay  through  the 
territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  whom  they  proposed 
either  to  gain  over  or  to  subdue.  With  Amphissa,  the 
largest  Lokrian  township  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Delphi,  they  had  little  difficulty — for  the  Amphis- 
sians  were  in  a  state  of  feud  with  their  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  Parnassus,  and  were  afraid  that  the  new 
armament  might  become  the  instrument  of  Phokian  anti- 
pathy against  them.  On  the  first  application  they  joined 
the  Spartan  alliance,  and  gave  hostages  for  their  fidelity 
to  it:  moreover  they  persuaded  many  other  Lokrian  petty 
villages — among  others  the  Myoneis,  who  were  masters  of 
the  most  difficult  pass  on  the  road — to  do  the  same. 
Eurylochus  received  from  these  various  townships  rein- 
forcements for  his  army,  as  well  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity, 
whom  he  deposited  at  Kytinium  in  Doris :  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  march  through  all  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians  without  resistance:  except  from  (Eneon  and 
Eupalion,  both  which  places  he  took  by  force.  Having 
arrived  in  the  territory  of  Naupaktus,  he  was  there  joined 
by  the  full  force  of  the  JEtolians.  Their  joint  efforts,  after 
laying  waste  all  the  neighbourhood,  captured  the  Corinthian 
colony  of  Holykreion,  which  had  become  subject  to  the 
Athenian  empire.1 

Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly 
Naupaktus  defended,  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  would 
is  saved  by  certainly  have  been  taken,  had  it  not  been  saved 
ttfenfea  and  ^)v  ^-ne  en?orts  of  the  Athenian  Demosthenes,  who 
the  Akar-  had  remained  there  ever  since  the  unfortunate 
namans.  TEtolian  expedition.  Apprised  of  the  coming 
march  of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally  to  the  Akarna- 
nians.  and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  Naupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  solicitations  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
to  blockade  Leukas — but  they  were  at  length  induced  to 
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consent.  At  the  head  of  1000  Akarnanian  hoplites,  De- 
mosthenes threw  himself  into  Naupaktus,  and  Eurylochus, 
seeing  that  the  town  had  been  thus  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  attack,  abandoned  all  his  designs  upon  it — marching 
farther  westward  to  the  neighbouring  territories  of  JEtolia 
— Kalydon,  Pleuron  and  Proschium,  near  the  Achelous  and 
the  borders  of  Akarnania. 

The  ^Etolians,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him  for  the 
common  purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus,  here  abandoned 
him  and  retired  to  their  respective  homes.     But  Euryiochu. 
the  Ambrakiots,  rejoiced  to  find  so  considerable  repulsed 
a  Peloponnesian  force  in  their  neighbourhood,  I'attu'f au" 
prevailed  upon  him  to  assist  them  in  attacking  concerts 
the  Amphilochian  Argos  as  well  as  Akarnania;  Jl^rakiots 
assuring  him  that  there  was  now  a  fair  prospect  an  attack 
of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  on  Ar8°8- 
mainland,   between  the  Ambrakian  and  Corinthian  Gulfs, 
under  the  supremacy  of  Lacedsemon.     Having  persuaded 
Eurylochus  thus  to  keep  his  forces  together  and  ready, 
they  themselves  with  3000  Ambrakiot  hoplites  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  and  captured  the 
fortified  hill  of  Olpae  immediately  bordering  on  the  Am- 
brakian Gulf,  about  three  miles  from  Argos  itself;  a  hill 
employed  in  former  days  by  the  Akarnanians  as  a  place 
for  public  judicial  congress  of  the  whole  nation.1 

This   enterprise,    communicated  forthwith   to   Eury- 
lochus, was  the  signal  for  movement  on  both 
sides.     The  Akarnanians,  marching  with  their   thenes'and 
whole  force  to  the  protection  of  Argos.  occupied   the  ^be- 
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a  post  called  Krenae  in  the  Amphilochian  ter-   well  as  the 
ritory,  to  prevent  Eurylochus  from  effecting  his   Aka.r- 
junction  with  the  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae.     They   comedo' the 
at  the  same  time  sent  urgent  messages  to  De-   protection 
mosthenes  at  Naupaktus,  and  to  the  Athenian   °      rgos* 
guard-squadron  of  twenty  triremes  under  Aristoteles  and 
Hierophon,  entreating  their  aid  in  the  present  need,  and 
inviting  Demosthenes  to  act  as  their  commander.     They 
had  forgotten  their  displeasure  against  him  arising  out  of 
his  recent  refusal  to  blockade  at  Leukas — for  which  they 
probably  thought  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished  by 
his  disgrace  at  vEtolia;  while  they  knew  and  esteemed  his 
military  capacity.     In  fact,  the  accident  whereby  he  had 
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been  detained  at  Naupaktus  now  worked  fortunately  for 
them  as  well  as  for  him.  It  secured  to  them  a  commander 
whom  all  of  them  respected,  obviating  the  jealousies  among 
their  own  numerous  petty  townships — it  procured  for  him 
the  means  of  retrieving  his  own  reputation  at  Athens.  De- 
mosthenes, not  backward  in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity, 
came  speedily  into  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  with  the  twenty 
triremes,  conducting  200  Messenian  hoplites  and  sixty 
Athenian  bowmen.  Finding  the  whole  Akarnanian  force 
concentrated  at  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  he  was  named 
general,  nominally  along  with  the  Akarnanian  generals, 
but  in  reality  enjoying  the  whole  direction  of  operations- 
He  found  also  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  both 
the  3000  Ambrakiot  hoplites  and  the  Pelopon- 

March  or  .         ,,    .   .  .—.*..-  ,  r 

Euryiochus  nesian  division  under  Jiiurylochus,  already  united 
Akiarnania  ari^  ^n  P08^011  a*  Olpse*  about  three  miles  off. 
to  join  the  For  Euryiochus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  that 
Ambra-  the  Ambrakiots  had  reached  Olpae,  broke  up 
forthwith  his  camp  at  Proschium  in  ^Etolia, 
knowing  that  his  best  chance  of  traversing  the  hostile 
territory  of  Akarnania  consisted  in  celerity:  the  whole 
Akarnanian  force  however  had  already  gone  to  Argos,  so 
that  his  march  was  unopposed  through  that  country.  He 
crossed  the  Achelous,  marched  westward  of  Stratus,  through 
the  Akarnanian  townships  of  Phytia,  Medeon,  and  Limnaea, 
then  quitting  both  Akarnania  and  the  direct  road  from 
Akarnania  to  Argos,  he  struck  rather  eastward  into  the 
mountainous  district  of  Thyamus  in  the  territory  of  the 
Agrseans,  who  were  enemies  of  the  Akarnanians. 
From  hence  he  descended  at  night  into  the  territory 
of  Argos,  and  passed  unobserved,  under  cover  of  the 
darkne'ss,  between  Argos  itself  and  the  Akarnanian 
force  at  Krense,  so  as  to  join  in  safety  the  3000  Ambrakiots 
at  Olpae,  to  their  great  joy.  They  had  feared  that  the 
enemy  at  Argos  and  Krense  would  have  arrested  his  pas- 
sage ;  and  believing  their  force  inadequate  to  contend  alone, 
they  had  sent  pressing  messages  home  to  demand  large 
reinforcements  for  themselves  and  their  own  protection. l 

Demosthenes,  thus  finding  a  united  and  formidable 
enemy,  superior  in  number  to  himself,  at  Olpse,  conducted 
his  troops  from  Argos  and  Krense  to  attack  them.  The 
ground  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  between  the 
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two  armies  lay  a  steep  ravine,  which  neither  liked  to  be 
the  first  to  pass;  so  that  they  lay  for  five  days  inactive. 
If  Herodotus  had  been  our  historian,  he  would  Their 
probably  have  ascribed  this  delay  to  unfavour-  pa* ted  army 
able  sacrifices  (which  may  indeed  have  been  the  by  Demos- 
case),  and  would  have  given  us  interesting  anec-  ^ei^f_at 
dotes  respecting  the  prophets  on  both  sides;  but  Euryioehus 
the  more  positive  practical  genius  of  Thucydides  slain, 
merely  acquaints  us,  that  on  the  sixth  day  both  armies  put 
themselves  in  order  of  battle — both  probably  tired  of  wait- 
ing. The  ground  being  favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demo- 
sthenes hid  in  a  bushy  dell  400  hoplites  and  light-armed, 
so  that  they  might  spring  up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the 
action  upon  the  Peloponnesian  left,  which  outflanked  his 
right.  He  was  himself  on  the  right  with  the  Messenians 
and  some  Athenians,  opposed  to  Euryiochus  on  the  left  of 
the  enemy:  the  Akarnanians  with  the  Amphilochian 
akontists  or  darters  occupied  his  left,  opposed  to  the  Am- 
brakiot  hoplites:  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians  were 
however  intermixed  in  the  line  of  Euryiochus,  and  it  was 
only  the  Mantineans  who  maintained  a  separate  station  of 
their  own  towards  the  left  centre.  The  battle  accordingly 
began,  and  Euryiochus  with  his  superior  numbers  was  pro- 
ceeding to  surround  Demosthenes,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
men  in  ambush  rose  up  and  set  upon  his  rear.  A  panic 
seized  his  men,  who  made  no  resistance  worthy  of  their 
Peloponnesian  reputation:  they  broke  and  fled,  while  Eury- 
iochus, doubtless  exposing  himself  with  peculiar  bravery 
in  order  to  restore  the  battle,  was  early  slain.  Demo- 
sthenes, having  near  him  his  best  troops,  pressed  them 
vigorously,  and  their  panic  communicated  itself  to  the  troops 
in  the  centre,  so  that  all  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  to 
Olpae.  On  the  right  of  the  line  of  Euryiochus,  the  Am- 
brakiots, the  most  warlike  Greeks  in  the  Epirotic  regions, 
completely  defeated  the  Akarnanians  opposed  to  them,  and 
carried  their  pursuit  even  as  far  as  Argos.  So  complete 
however  was  the  victory  gained  by  Demosthenes  over  the 
remaining  troops,  that  these  Ambrakiots  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  fighting  their  way  back  to  Olpse,  which  was  not 
accomplished  without  severe  loss,  and  late  in  the  evening. 
Among  all  the  beaten  troops,  the  Mantineans  were  those 
who  best  maintained  their  retreating  order. l  The  loss  in 
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the  army  of  Demosthenes  was  about  300 ;  that  of  the  oppo- 
nents much  greater,  but  the  number  is  not  specified. 

Of  the  three  Spartan  commanders,  two,  Eurylochus 
and  Makarius,  had  been  slain :  the  third,  Menedaeus,  found 
The  survi-  himself  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and  land — the 
ving  Athenian  squadron  being  on  guard  along  the 

Spartan  T,  ,,  .°  ,       ,8    ,  °.    , 

commander  coast.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  he  might 
makes  a  have  fought  his  way  to  Ambrakia,  especially  as 
capitnia-  he  would  have  met  the  Ambrakiot  reinforcement 
tion  for  coming  from  the  city.  But  whether  this  were 
the  Peio-  possible  or  not,  the  commander,  too  much  dispir- 
ponnesians,  ited  to  attempt  it,  took  advantage  of  the  cus- 
ttuTAmbra-  ternary  truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead,  to 
kiots.  open  negotiations  with  Demosthenes  and  the 

Akarnanian  generals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  un- 
molested retreat.  This  was  peremptorily  refused:  but 
Demosthenes  (with  the  consent  of  the  Akarnanian  leaders) 
secretly  intimated  to  the  Spartan  commander  and  those 
immediately  around  him,  together  with  the  Mantineans 
and  other  Peloponnesian  troops — that  if  they  chose  to  make 
a  separate  and  surreptitious  retreat,  abandoning  their  com- 
rades, no  opposition  would  be  offered.  He  designed  by 
this  means  not  merely  to  isolate  the  Ambrakiots,  the  great 
enemies  of  Argos  and  Akarnania,  along  with  the  body  of 
miscellaneous  mercenaries  who  had  come  under  Eurylochus 
— but  also  to  obtain  the  more  permanent  advantage  of 
disgracing  the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Epirotic  Greeks,  as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military 
fellowship.  The  very  reason  which  prompted  Demosthenes 
to  grant  a  separate  facility  of  escape,  ought  to  have  been 
imperative  with  Menedseus  and  the  Peloponnesians  around 
him,  to  make  them  spurn  it  with  indignation.  Yet  such 
was  their  anxiety  for  personal  safety,  that  this  disgraceful 
convention  was  accepted,  ratified,  and  carried  into  effect 
forthwith.  It  stands  alone  in  Grecian  history,  as  an  example 
of  separate  treason  in  officers  to  purchase  safety  for  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  comrades,  by  abandoning  the 
general  body  under  their  command.  Had  the  officers  been 
Athenian,  it  would  have  been  doubtless  quoted  as  evidence 
of  the  pretended  faithlessness  of  democracy.  But  as  it  was 
the  act  of  a  Spartan  commander  in  conjunction  with  many 
leading  Peloponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  remark 
upon  it  as  a  farther  manifestation  of  that  intra-Pelopon- 
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nesian  selfishness,  and  carelessness  of  obligation  towards 
extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks,  which  we  found  so  lament^ 
ably  prevalent  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes;  in  this  case 
indeed  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the  men  deserted  were 
fellow-Dorians  and  fellow-soldiers  who  had  just  fought  in 
the  same  ranks. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  burying  the  dead  had  been 
completed,  Menedseus,  and  the  Peloponnesians  The  Ambra- 
who  were  protected  by  this  secret  convention,  ki.ot8  sus- 
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stole  away  slily  and  in  small  bands  under  pre-  ioss  in  their 
tence  of  collecting  wood  and  vegetables.  On  retreat, 
getting  to  a  little  distance,  they  quickened  their  pace  and 
made  off — much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Ambrakiots,  who  ran 
after  them  trying  to  overtake  them.  The  Akarnanians 
pursued,  and  their  leaders  had  much  difficulty  in  explaining 
to  them  the  secret  convention  just  concluded.  It  was  not 
without  some  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  even  personal 
hazard  from  their  own  troops,  that  they  at  length  caused 
the  fugitive  Peloponnesians  to  be  respected;  while  the 
Ambrakiots,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  two  to  Akarnanian 
feeling,  were  pursued  without  any  reserve,  and  200  of  them 
were  slain  before  they  could  escape  into  the  friendly  terri- 
tory of  the  Agrseans. 1  To  distinguish  Ambrakiots  from 
Peloponnesians,  similar  in  race  and  dialect,  was  however 
no  easy  task.  Much  dispute  arose  in  individual  cases. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  far  more 
severe  calamity  was  yet  in  store  for  her.     The  Another 
large  reinforcement  from  the  city,  which  had  large  body 
been  urgently  invoked  by  the  detachment  at  kiotj^c^m- 
Olpae,  started  in  due  course  as  soon  as  they  could  ing  from 
be  got  ready,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Am-  asVreL- 
philochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  forcement, 
Olpse  was  fought;  but  ignorant  of  that  misfor-  cepted'by 
tune,  and  hoping  to  arrive  soon  enough  to  stand   Demo- 
by  their  friends.   Their  march  was  made  known  idh0'mtne*t 
to  Demosthenes,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  by  and  cut  to 
the  Amphilochians;  who  at  the  same  time  indi-   pieoes> 
cated  to  him  the  best  way  of  surprising  them  in  the  rugged 
and  mountainous  road  along  which  they  had  to  march,  at 
the  two  conspicuous  peaks  called  Idomene,  immediately 
above  a  narrow  pass  leading  farther  on  to  Olpse.     It  was 
known  beforehand,  by  the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots, 
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that  they  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the  lower  of  these  two 
peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the  pass  on  the  next  mor- 
ning. On  that  same  night  a  detachment  of  Amphilochians, 
under  direction  from  Demosthenes,  seized  the  higher  of 
the  two  peaks;  while  that  commander  himself,  dividing  his 
forces  into  two  divisions,  started  from  his  position  at  Olpse 
in  the  evening  after  supper.  One  of  these  divisions,  having 
the  advantage  of  Amphilochian  guides  in  their  own  country, 
marched  by  an  unfrequented  mountain  road  to  Idomene ; 
the  other,  under  Demosthenes  himself,  went  directly  through 
the  pass  leading  from  Idomene  to  Olpse.  After  march- 
ing all  night,  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Ambrakiots  a 
little  before  daybreak — Demosthenes  himself  with  his 
Messenians  in  the  van.  The  surprise  was  complete.  The 
Ambrakiots  were  found  still  lying  down  and  asleep,  while 
even  the  sentinels,  uninformed  of  the  recent  battle — hearing 
themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect  by  the  Messenians, 
whom  Demosthenes  -had  placed  in  front  for  that  express 
purpose — and  not  seeing  very  clearly  in  the  morning  twi- 
light— mistook  them  for  some  of  their  own  fellow-citizens 
coming  back  from  the  other  camp.  The  Akarnanians  and 
Messenians  thus  fell  among  the  Ambrakiots  sleeping  and 
unarmed,  and  without  any  possibility  of  resistance.  Large 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed  on  the  spot,  and  the  re- 
mainder fled  in  all  directions  among  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  none  knowing  the  roads  and  the  country.  It 
was  the  country  of  the  Amphilochians — subjects  of  Am- 
brakia,  but  subjects  averse  to  their  condition,  and  now 
making  use  of  their  perfect  local  knowledge  and  light-armed 
equipment,  to  inflict  a  terrible  revenge  on  their  masters. 
Some  of  the  Ambrakiots  became  entangled  in  ravines — 
others  fell  into  ambuscades  laid  by  the  Amphilochians. 
Others  again,  dreading  most  of  all  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Amphilochians — barbaric  in  race  as  well  as  intensely 
hostile  in  feeling — and  seeing  no  other  possibility  of  es- 
caping them — swam  off  to  the  Athenian  ships  cruising 
along  the  shore.  There  were  but  a  small  proportion  of 
them  who  survived  to  return  to  Ambrakia. l 

The  complete  victory  of  Idomene,  admirably  prepared 
by  Demosthenes,  was  achieved  with  scarce  any  loss.  The 
Akarnanians,  after  erecting  their  trophy  and  despoiling 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  112. 
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the  enemy's  dead,  prepared  to  carry  off  the  arms  thus  taken 
to  Argos. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done,  they 
were  visited  by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  r. 

.,        i  •    ,  i         i      -i     n     -I     •    j        j  i          A  Despair  of 

Ambrakiots  who  had  tied  into  the  Agrsean  the  Ambra- 
territory,  after  the  battle  of  Olpse  and  the  sub-  ^sepfn*1*1 
sequent  pursuit.  He  came  with  the  customary  tbe^reaf 
request  from  defeated  soldiers,  for  permission  number  of 
to  bury  their  dead  who  had  fallen  in  that  pursuit. 
Neither  he,  nor  those  from  whom  he  came,  knew  anything 
of  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  at  Idomene — just  as 
these  latter  had  been  ignorant  of  the  defeat  at  Olpae; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Akarnanians  in  the  camp, 
whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  recent  and  capital  ad- 
vantage at  Idomene,  supposed  that  the  message  referred 
to  the  men  slain  in  that  engagement.  The  numerous 
panoplies  just  acquired  at  Idomene  lay  piled  up  in  the 
camp,  and  the  herald,  on  seeing  them,  was  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  size  of  the  heap,  so  much  exceeding  the 
number  of  those  who  were  missing  in  his  own  detachment. 
An  Akarnanian  present  asked  the  reason  of  his  surprise, 
and  inquired  how  many  of  his  comrades  had  been  slain — 
meaning  to  refer  to  the  slain  at  Idomene.  "About  two 
hundred,"  the  herald  replied. — "Yet  these  arms  here  show, 
not  that  number,  but  more  than  a  thousand  men." — "Then 
they  are  not  the  arms  of  those  who  fought  with  us." — 
"Nay — but  they  are — if  ye  were  the  persons  who  fought 
yesterday  at  Idomene." — "We  fought  with  no  one  yesterday: 
it  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  retreat." — "0,  then 
— ye  have  to  learn,  that  we  were  engaged  yesterday  with 
these  others,  who  were  on  their  march  as  reinforcement 
from  the  city  of  Ambrakia." 

The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  first  time 
that  the  large  reinforcement  from  his  city  had  been  cut  to 
pieces.  So  acute  was  his  feeling  of  mingled  anguish  and 
surprise,  that  he  raised  a  loud  cry  of  woe,  and  hurried 
away  at  once,  without  saying  another  word;  not  even  pro- 
secuting his  request  about  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies 
— which  appears  on  this  fatal  occasion  to  have  been 
neglected.1 

His  grief  was  justified  by  the  prodigious  magnitude 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  113. 
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of  the  calamity,  which  Thucydides  considers  to  have 
Dedef  oeJfss  teen  the  greatest  that  afflicted  any  Grecian 
condition9  city  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
of  Ambra-  Nikias;  so  incredibly  great,  indeed,  that  though 
thfs  ruinous  ^e  ha(l  learnt  the  nunjber  slain,  he  declines  to 
loss.  set  it  down,  from  fear  of  not  being  believed — a 

scruple  which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret. 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  population 
of  Ambrakia  was  destroyed,  and  Demosthenes  was  urgent 
with  the  Akarnanians  to  march  thither  at  once.  Had  they 
consented,  Thucydides  tells  us  positively  that  the  city 
would  have  surrendered  without  a  blow. l  But  they  refused 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  fearing  (according  to  the 
historian)  that  the  Athenians  at  Ambrakia  would  be  more 
troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambrakiots. 
That  this  reason  was  operative  we  need  not  doubt:  but  it 
can  hardly  have  been  either  the  single,  or  even  the  chief 
reason;  for  had  it  been  so,  they  would  have  been  equally 
afraid  of  Athenian  cooperation  in  the  blockade  of  Leukas, 
which  they  had  strenuously  solicited  from  Demosthenes, 


1  Thucyd.  iii.  113.  ica9o«  yap 
TOUTO  [iia  ic6Xsi  lEXXr)vi8i  U.EYIOTOV 
STJ  til)*  xaT  a  TOV  n  6Xs  JAO  v  T6v8i 
EYEVSTO.  Koi  apt9|x6v  o&x  EYpa'J'a 
tiuv  djto9av6vTtov,  OIOTI  aitiatov  TO 
zXrj9o«  XEfetai  a7ioXea9ai,  ib« 
rpoi;  to  [AEYE9oc  TYJ;  TtiXeoK.  'A(x- 
upotxtav  (jiEvTot  oTSa  Jtt  et  EfiooXiq- 
fJTjoav  'AxapvavE<;  xol  'AfitpiXojroi, 
'A9T]vaioi<;  xai  ATj(xou9Ev£i  nEi96(A£-<oi, 
ESsXstv,  ouTOfioEt  Sv  etXov  vuv  8s 
iSsiaav,  (iTj  oi  'A9Tj-<tiToi  E)fovTE<;  au- 

TT)V    ^aXETtUJTEpOt    OtptOl  HIJpOlXOl  tl>5l. 

We  may  remark  that  the  ex- 
pression xaxo  TOV  itoXsjiov  TivSe — 
wlien  it  occurs  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  first  half  of  the  fourth 
Book  of  ThucydidSs — seems  to 
allude  to  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  ended 
with  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

In  a  careful  dissertation,  by 
Franz  Wolfgang  Ullrich,  analysing 
the  structure  of  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Books,  with  the  first  half  of  the 


fourth— were  composed  during  the 
interval  between  the  peace  of  Ni- 
kias and  the  beginning  of  the  last 
nine  years  of  the  war,  called  the 
Dekeleian  war;  allowing  for  two 
passages  in  these  early  books  which 
must  have  been  subsequently  in- 
troduced. 

The  later  books  seem  to  have 
been  taken  up  by  Thucydides  as 
a  separate  work,  continuing  the 
former.  And  a  sort  of  separate  pre- 
face is  given  for  them  (v.  26),  ye- 
Ypacpe  8i  xat  Taura  6  OUTO?  Bouxu- 
5iSn)s  'A9t]vato4  4?Jj?,  &c.  It  is  in 
this  later  portion  that  he  first 
takes  up  the  view  peculiar  to  him, 
of  reckoning  the  whole  twenty- 
seven  years  as  one  continued  war 
only  nominally  interrupted  (Ull- 
rich, Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des 
Thukydides,  p.  85,  125,  138,  <tc. 
Hamburgh,  1846). 

Compare  ev  Ttp  ToXE[x<t>  TU>OS  (iii. 
98),  which  in  like  manner  means 
the  war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Ni- 
kias. 
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and  had  quarrelled  with  him  for  refusing.  Ambrakia  was 
less  near  to  them  than  Leukas — and  in  its  present  exhausted 
state,  inspired  less  fear:  but  the  displeasure  arising 
from  the  former  refusal  of  Demosthenes  had  probably 
never  been  altogether  appeased,  nor  were  they  sorry 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  him  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  three  hundred  panoplies 
were  first  set  apart  as  the  perquisite  of  Attempt  to 
Demosthenes:  the  remainder  were  then  distri-  t^0^**6  f 
buted,  one-third  for  the  Athenians,  the  other  the  Ambra- 
two-thirds  among  the  Akarnanian  townships.  kiots. 
The  immense  reserve  personally  appropriated  to  Demos- 
thenes enables  us  to  make  some  vague  conjecture  as  to 
the  total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The  fraction  of  one-third, 
assigned  to  the  Athenian  people,  must  have  been,  we  may 
imagine,  six  times  as  great,  and  perhaps  even  in  larger 
proportion,  than  the  reserve  of  the  general.  For  the  latter 
was  at  that  time  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  to  regain  their  favour — an  object 
which  would  be  frustrated  rather  than  promoted,  if  his 
personal  share  of  the  arms  were  not  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  collective  claim  of  the  city.  Reasoning  upon 
this  supposition,  the  panoplies  assigned  to  Athens  would 
be  1SOO,  and  the  total  of  Ambrakiot  slain  whose  arms  be- 
came public  property  would  be  5400.  To  which  must  be 
added  some  Ambrakiots  killed  in  their  flight  from  Idomene 
by  the  Amphilochians,  in  dells,  ravines,  and  by-places: 
probably  those  Amphilochians,  who  slew  them,  would 
appropriate  the  arms  privately,  without  bringing  them  into 
the  general  stock.  Upon  this  calculation,  the  total  number 
of  Ambrakiots  slain  in  both  battles  and  both  pursuits,  would 
be  about  GOOO;  a  number  suitable  to  the  grave  expressions 
of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  to  his  statements,  that  the  first 
detachment  which  marched  to  Olpae  was  3000  strong — and 
that  the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  reinforcement  the 
total  force  of  the  city.  How  totally  helpless  Ambrakia 
had  become,  is  still  more  conclusively  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Corinthians  were  obliged  shortly  after- 
wards to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of  300  hoplites  for  its 
defence. l 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  114.   Diodorus  (xii.  60)  abridges  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
cydidea. 
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The  Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to  their  station 
Convention  at  Naupaktus,  after  which  a  convention  was 
between6**  concluded  between  the  Akarnanians  and  Am- 
Ambrakia  philochians,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ambrakiots 
and°^h|ide'  an<*  Pel°Poimesians  (who  had  fled  after  the 
Akama-  battle  of  Olpae  into  the  territory  of  Salynthius 
nians  and  an(j  the  Agraei)  on  the  other — ensuring  a  safe 
locMans  on  and  unmolested  egress  to  both  of  the  latter. l 
the  other.  With  the  Ambrakiots  a  more  permanent  paci- 
fication was  effected:  the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilochians 
concluded  with  them  a  peace  and  alliance  for  100  years, 
on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all  the  Arnphi- 
lochian  territory  and  hostages  in  their  possession,  and 
should  bind  themselves  to  furnish  no  aid  to  Anaktorium, 
then  in  hostility  to  the  Akarnanians.  Each  party  however 
maintained  its  separate  alliance — the  Ambrakiots  with  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  Akarnanians  with  Athens. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  Akarnanians  should  not  be 
required  to  assist  the  Ambrakiots  against  Athens,  nor  the 
Ambrakiots  to  assist  the  Akarnanians  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesian league ;  but  against  all  other  enemies,  each  engaged 
to  lend  aid  to  the  other. 2 

To  Demosthenes  personally,  the  events  on  the  coast 
Eetum  of  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  proved  a  signal  good 
Demos-  fortune,  well-earned  indeed  by  the  skill  which 
triumph  to  he  had  displayed.  He  was  enabled  to  atone 
Athens.  for  }jis  imprudence  in  the  .JDtolian  expedition, 
and  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  Athenian 
people.  He  sailed  home  in  triumph  to  Athens,  during  the 

1  Thucyd.    iii.  114.    'Axap-^ove?  8s  there  would  still  be  an  awkward- 

xocl    'A|A(f>i).oy_oi,    djic/.&6v7U)v    'Aflrj-  ness  in  the    position  of  the   relat- 

vaiiov  xoi  Ar,|Aia6 svou?,  TOI?  ibc  2a-  ive  oTusp   with   regard  to  its  ante- 

),uv6iov   xat    'AYpatotK  xaT^uycuaiv  cedent,  and  in  the  position  of  the 

'Aiiirpaxtibtau    *at     Il£>,o-ovvif)oiotc;  particle  xat,  which  ought  then  prop* 

dvaytupTjoiv  iarcEtaavTo  iz  Olvia5(I>v,  erly    to    come     after    [A£Tav£3T7;aav 

otusp  xai  (XETavea-r^av  sapi  SaXiiv-  and   not   before   it.    The   sentence 

(hov.  would  then    mean,   that   "the  Am- 

This  is  a   very  difficult  passage,  brakiots  and  Peloponuesiana,  who 
Hermann     has     conjectured,     and  had    originally   taken   refuge  with 
Poppo,    Goller,    and    Dr.    Arnold,  Salynthius,  had  moved  away  from 
all  approve,  the  reading  napi   2a-  his    territory    to  ffiuiada,"     from 
XuvBiou    instead     of   the    two    last  which  place  they  were  now  to  en- 
words      of     the      sentence.       The  joy  tafe  departure, 
passage    might    certainly   be   con-  2  Thucyd.  iii.  114. 
B trued  with  this  emendation,  though 
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course  of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved  present  of  300 
panoplies,  which  acquired  additional  value  from  the 
accident,  that  the  larger  number  of  panoplies,  reserved 
out  of  the  spoil  for  the  Athenian  people,  were  captured  at 
sea,  and  never  reached  Athens.  Accordingly,  those  brought 
by  Demosthenes  were  the  only  trophy  of  the  victory,  and 
as  such  were  deposited  in  the  Athenian  temples,  where 
Thucydides  mentions  them  as  still  existing  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote. l 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians  were 
induced  by  an  oracle  to  undertake  the  more   purifica- 
complete  purification  of  the   sacred   island  of  tj0*1  of 
Delos.     This  step  was  probably  taken  to  pro-  the  <Athe- 
pitiate  Apollo,  since  they  were  under  the  per-   nians.    Ke- 

,t     ,     ,1         ,         -i  -i "      .    -,     ,-  e    ,i      *•     •      vival  of  the 

suasion  that  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  epi-  Deiian 
demic  was  owing  to  his  wrath.  And  as  it  was  festival 
about  this  period  that  the  second  attack  of  the  J^r  Spien- 
epidemic,  after  having  lasted  a  year,  disappear-  d°ur- 
ed — many  of  them  probably  ascribed  this  relief  to  the 
effect  of  their  pious  cares  at  Delos.  All  the  tombs  in  the 
island  were  opened;  the  dead  bodies  were  then  exhumed 
and  re-interred  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia:  and 
orders  were  given  that  for  the  future  neither  deaths  nor 
births  should  take  place  in  the  sacred  island.  Moreover 
the  ancient  Deiian  festival — once  the  common  point  of 
meeting  and  solemnity  for  the  whole  Ionic  race,  and 
celebrated  for  its  musical  contests,  before  the  Lydian  and 
Persian  conquests  had  subverted  the  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity of  Ionia — was  now  renewed.  The  Athenians  celebrated 
the  festival  with  its  accompanying  matches,  even  the 
chariot-race,  in  a  manner  more  splendid  than  had  ever 
been  known  in  former  times.  They  appointed  a  similar 
festival  to  be  celebrated  every  fourth  year.  At  this  period 
they  were  excluded  both  from  the  Olympic  and  the  Pythian 
games,  which  probably  made  the  revival  of  the  Deiian 
festival  more  gratifying  to  them.  The  religious  zeal 
and  munificence  of  Nikias  were  strikingly  displayed  at 
Delos.  2 

1   Thucyd.    iii.    114.     Tot    8e    vuv  jura  TTJV  tfjs  AltuAiot;  £ofA9<>pov  aro 

a  vaxs  i  jA»va    it   TOI;    'ATTixoTc  tautr,?  trj^  i:pa;sto?  oSseatepa  rj  xd- 

«  s  p  o  i  ?  Ar^ojOsvEi  6;^pEfJr;ao(v,  tpia-  6080?. 

XQ3iai    iravoitUat,     Ktxi    dytov    <xu-a«  a  Thucyd.  iii.  104 ;   Plutarch,  Ni- 

X3T$-).g'J3S.    Kai  fyivero    d[A5t  oiiTu)  kias,  c.3,4;  Diodor.  xii.  68. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR— CAPTURE  OF 
SPHAKTERIA. 

THE  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedaemonians  had  now 
Seventh  become  an  ordinary  enterprise,  undertaken  in 
year  of  the  every  year  of  the  war  except  the  third  and  sixth, 
v&aion^'ot  and  then  omitted  only  from  accidental  causes: 
Attica.  though  the  same  hopes  were  no  longer  enter- 
B.C.  425.  tained  from  it  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  During  the  present  spring,  Agis  king  of  Sparta  con- 
ducted the  Peloponnesian  army  into  the  territory,  seem- 
ingly about  the  end  of  April,  and  repeated  the  usual 
ravages. 

It  seemed  however  as  if  Korkyra  were  about  to  become 
Distress  in  the  principal  scene  of  the  year's  military  opera- 
frorn^he  tions.  For  the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
attack  of  having  come  back  to  the  island  and  fortified 
th^c°iigar"  themselves  on  Mount  Istone,  carried  on  war 
exiles.  A  with  so  much  activity  against  the  Korkyrseans 
Peioponne-  jn  the  city,  that  distress  and  even  famine  reigned 

sian  fleet.        ,,  o-    j.     T>  i  •        j.   • 

and  an  there,  bixty  ireloponnesian  triremes  were  sent 
Athenian  thither  to  assist  the  aggressors.  As  soon  as  it 
both1  *ent  became  known  at  Athens  how  hardly  the  Kor- 
thither.  kyraeans  in  the  city  were  pressed,  orders  were 
given  to  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  about  to  sail 
for  Sicily  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles,  to  halt  in  their 
voyage  at  Korkyra,  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be 
needed.1  But  during  the  course  of  this  voyage,  an  in- 
cident occurred  elsewhere,  neither  foreseen  nor  imagined 
by  any  one,  which  gave  a  new  character  and  promise  to 
the  whole  war — illustrating  forcibly  the  observations  of 
Perikles  and  Archidamus  before  its  commencement,  on  the 
impossibility  of  calculating  what  turn  events  might  take.2 
So  high  did  Demosthenes  stand  in  the  favour  of  his 
Demos-  countrymen  after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the 
onebtard°ea  Ambrakian  Gulf,  that  they  granted  him  per- 
the  Athe-  mission  at  his  own  request  to  go  aboard  and  to 
ni.an  fleet  employ  the  fleet  in  any  descent  which  he  might 

•with  a  .1-    i    J  j-  ,1  e  -n    i  8 

separate  think  expedient  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
command.  The  attachment  of  this  active  officer  to  the 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  1,  3.  *  Thucyd.  i.  140;  ii.  11. 
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Messenians  at  Naupaktus  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
planting  a  detachment  of  them  on  some  well-chosen  mari- 
time post  in  the  ancient  Messenian  territory,  from  whence 
they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  and  provoke  revolt  among  the  Helots — the  more  so 
from  their  analogy  of  race  and  dialect.  The  Messenians, 
active  in  privateering,  and  doubtless  well-acquainted  with 
the  points  of  this  coast,  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  their  ancestors,  had  probably  indicated  to  him  Pylus  on 
the  southwestern  shore. 

That  ancient  and  Homeric  name  was  applied  specially 
and  properly  to  denote  the  promontory  which  forms  the 
northern  termination  of  the  modern  bay  of  Navarino  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphakteria;  though  in 
vague  language  the  whole  neighbouring  district  seems  also 
to  have  been  called  Pylus.  Accordingly,  in  circumnavi- 
gating Laconia,  Demosthenes  requested  that  the  fleet  might 
be  detained  at  this  spot  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
fortify  it,  engaging  himself  to  stay  afterwards  and  maintain 
it  with  a  garrison.  It  was  an  uninhabited  promontory — 
about  forty-five  miles  from  Sparta,  that  is,  as  far  distant 
as  any  portion  of  her  territory — presenting  rugged  cliffs, 
and  easy  of  defence  both  by  sea  and  land.  But  its  great 
additional  recommendation,  with  reference  to  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  consisted  in  its  overhanging  the  spacious 
and  secure  basin  now  called  the  bay  of  Navarino.  That 
basin  was  fronted  and  protected  by  the  islet  He  fixes 
called  Sphakteria  or  Sphagia,  untrodden,  un-  ^P?/1  py1.ug 
tenanted  and  full  of  wood:  which  stretched  along  for  erection 
the  coast  for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  °f  a  *?rt- 
leaving  only  two  narrow  entrances;  one  at  its  pyTuVa^nd0 
northern  end,  opposite  to  the  position  fixed  on  Sphakteria. 
by  Demosthenes,  so  confined  as  to  admit  only  two  triremes 
abreast — the  other  at  the  southern  end  about  four  times  as 
broad;  while  the  inner  water  approached  by  these  two 
channels  was  both  roomy  and  protected.  It  was  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  a  little  within  the  northern  or 
narrowest  of  the  two  channels,  that  Demosthenes  proposed 
to  plant  his  little  fort — the  ground  being  itself  eminently 
favourable,  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water1  in  the  centre  of 
the  promontory.2 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  26.  Pylus.     The    description   given   by 

1  Topography  of  Sphakteria  and      Thucydidus,      of     the     memorable 
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But  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles  decidedly  rejected  all 
proposition  of  delay;   and  with  much  reason,  since  they 


incidents  in  or  near  Pylus  and 
Sphakteria,  is  perfectly  clear,  intel- 
ligible, and  consistent  with  itself,  as 
to  topography.  But  when  we  consult 
the  topography  of  the  scene  as  it 
stands  now,  we  find  various  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  with  Thucydides. 
Both  Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in 
the  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  402-415)  and 
Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix  to  the  second 
and  third  volume  of  his  Thucydi- 
des, p.  444)  have  given  plans  of 
the  coast,  accompanied  with  valu- 
able remarks. 

The  main  discrepancy,  between 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  and 
the  present  state  of  the  coast,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  breadth  of  the 
two  channels  between  Sphakteria 
and  the  mainland.  The  southern 
entrance  into  the  bay  of  Navarino 
is  now  between  1300  and  1400  yards, 
with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from 
5,  7,  28,  33  fathoms ;  whereas  Thu- 
cydides states  it  as  having  only 
a  breadth  adequate  to  admit  eight 
or  nine  triremes  abreast.  The 
northern  entrance  is  about  150  yards 
in  width,  with  a  shoal  or  bar  of 
sand  lying  across  it  on  which  there 
are  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
of  water :  Thucydidgs  tells  us  that 
it  afforded  room  for  no  more  than 
two  triremes,  and  his  narrative 
implies  a  much  greater  depth  of 
water,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance 
for  triremes  perfectly  unobstructed. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  that 
Thucydides  was  misinformed  as  to 
the  breadth  of  the  southern  pas- 
sage; but  Dr.  Arnold  has  on  this 
point  given  a  satisfactory  reply — • 
that  the  narrowness  is  not  merely 
affirmed  in  the  numbers  of  Thucy- 
did&s,  but  is  indirectly  implied  in 
his  narrative,  where  he  tells  us 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  intended 


to  choke  up  both  of  them  by  trire- 
mes closely  packed.  Obviously 
this  expedient  could  not  be  dreamt 
of,  except  for  a  very  narrow  mouth. 
The  same  reply  suffices  against  the 
doubts  which  Bloomfield  and  Poppo 
(Comment,  p.  10)  raise  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  numerals  6x-u> 
or  evvea  in  Thucydidfis ;  a  doubt 
which  merely  transfers  the  sup- 
posed error  from  Thucydides  to  the 
writer  of  the  MS. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  himself  raised  a 
still  graver  doubt;  whether  the 
island  now  called  Sphagia  be  re- 
ally the  same  as  Sphakteria,  and 
whether  the  bay  of  Navarino  be 
the  real  harbour  of  Pylus.  He 
suspects  that  the  Pale-Navarino, 
which  has  been  generally  under- 
stood to  be  Pylus,  was  in  reality 
the  ancient  Sphakteria,  separated 
from  the  mainland  in  ancient  times 
by  a  channel  at  the  north  as  well 
as  by  another  at  the  south-east — 
though  now  it  is  not  an  island  at 
all.  He  farther  suspects  that  the 
lake  or  lagoon  called  Lake  of 
Osmyn  Aga,  north  of  the  harbour 
of  Navarino,  and  immediately  un- 
der that  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  Sphakteria — was  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Pylus,  in  which  the  sea- 
fight  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  took  place.  He 
does  not  indeed  assert  this  as  a 
.positive  opinion,  but  leans  to  it 
as  the  most  probable— admitting 
that  there  are  difficulties  either 
way. 

Dr  Arnold  has  stated  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  this  hypo- 
thesis (p.  447),  but  there  is  one 
which  he  has  not  stated,  which 
appears  to  me  the  most  formidable 
of  all,  and  quite  fatal  to  the  ad- 
missiblity  of  his  opinion.  If  the 
Paleokastro  of  Navarino  was  the 
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had  been  informed  (though  seemingly  without  truth)  that 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  actually  reached  Eur  medon 
Korkyra.  They  might  well  have  remembered  the  admiral 
the  mischief  which  had  ensued  three  years  be-  ^g^gy6^ 
fore,  from  the  delay  of  the  reinforcement  sent  gn0SingSon  to 
to  Phormio  in  some  desultory  operations  on  the  ^°trhk0yurta' 
coast  of  Krete.  The  fleet  accordingly  passed  stopping  at 
byPylus  without  stopping:  but  a  terrible  storm  flyetSareThe 
drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  driven  into 
in  the  very  harbour  which  Demosthenes  had  pylus  by  a 
fixed  upon — the  only  harbour  anywhere  near. 
That  officer  took  advantage  of  this  accident  to  renew  his 
proposition,  which  however  appeared  to  the  commanders 
chimerical.  There  were  plenty  of  desert  capes  round  Pe- 
loponnesus (they  said),  if  he  chose  to  waste  the  resources 
of  the  city  in  occupying  them. l  They  remained  unmoved 
by  his  reasons  in  reply.  Finding  himself  thus  unsuccess- 
ful,Demosthenes  presumed  upon  the  undefined  permission 
granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian  people,  to  address  himself 
first  to  the  soldiers,  last  of  all  to  the  taxiarchs  or  inferior 

real    ancient    Sphakteria,    it    must  sistent  with  the    account  of  Thu- 

have  been  a  second  island  situated  cydides. 

to  the  northward  of  Sphagia.    There  I  think  that  there  is  no  alterna- 

must  therefore    have    been  two  is-  tive  except  to  suppose  that  a  great 

lands  close  together   off  the  coast  alteration  has  taken  place   in   the 

and   near  the   scene.     Now    if  the  two  passages  which  separate  Spha- 

reader  will   follow  the  account  of  gia  from  the  mainland,  during  the 

Thucydides,  he  will  see  that  there  interval  of  2400  years  which  sepa- 

certainly   was    no    more   than   one  rates    us    from    Thucydides.     The 

island  —  Sphakteria,     without    any  mainland  to  the  south  of  Navarino 

other  near  or  adjoining  to  it:   see  must  have  been  much  nearer  than 

especially  c.  13:  the  Athenian  fleet  it  is  now  to  the  southern   portion 

under Eurymedon,  on  first  arriving,  of    Sphagia,    while     the    northern 

•was  obliged   to  go  back  some  dis-  passage  also  must  have  been  then 

tance  to  the   island   of   Prote,  be-  both    narrower    and    clearer.      To 

cause  the  island  of  Sphakteria  was  suppose  a  change  in  the  configura- 

full  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites:  if  tion    of  the   coast  to   this    extent, 

Dr.  Arnold's    hypothesis  were    ad-  seems    noway     extravagant:     any 

mitted,     there    would     have    been  other    hypothesis    which    may    he 

nothing  to  hinder  them  from  land-  started  will  be  found    involved  in 

ing    on    Sphagia    itself— the   same  much  greater  difficulty, 

inference  may  be  deduced  from  c.  8.  •  Thucyd.   iv.    3.      The    account, 

The  statement  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  alike  meagre  and  inaccurate,  given 

12)   that  there   were    ires   Sphagice  by   Diodorus    of  these   interesting 

off  Pylus,  unless  we  suppose  with  events   in    Pylus    and    Sphakteria, 

Hardouin    that  two    of  them  were  will  be  found  in  Diodor.  xii.  61-64. 
mere  rocks,    appears  to  me  incon- 
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officers — and  to  persuade  them  to  second  his  project,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  commanders.  Much  inconvenience 
might  well  have  arisen  from  such  clashing  of  authority: 
but  it  happened  that  both  the  soldiers  and  the  taxiarchs 
took  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  their  commanders,  and 
refused  compliance.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  such  re- 
luctance, when  we  reflect  upon  the  seeming  improbability 
of  being  able  to  maintain  such  a  post  against  the  great 
real,  and  still  greater  supposed,  superiority  of  Lacedaemo- 
nian land-force.  It  happened  however  that  the  fleet  was 
detained  there  for  some  days  by  stormy  weather;  so  that 
the  soldiers,  having  nothing  to  do,  were  seized  with  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  occupying  themselves  with  the 
fortification,  and  crowded  around  to  execute  it  with  all  the 
Demos-  emulation  of  eager  volunteers.  Having  contem- 
thenSs  plated  nothing  of  the  kind  on  starting  from 

fortifies  the  Atheng)  they  had  neither  tools  for  cutting  stone, 
through  the  nor  hods  for  carrying  mortar. l  Accordingly 
leii^f'the  they  were  compelled  to  build  their  wall  by 
soldiers.  collecting  such  pieces  of  rock  or  stones  as  they 
there8  with  f°und,  and  putting  them  together  as  each  hap- 
a  garrison  pened  to  fit  in:  whenever  mortar  was  needed, 
fleet egoe8  *nev  brought  it  up  on  their  bended  backs,  with 
on  to  hands  joined  behind  them  to  prevent  it  from 

Korkyra.  slipping  away.  Such  deficiencies  were  made 
up,  however,  partly  by  the  unbounded  ardour  of  the  soldiers, 
partly  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground,  which  hardly 
required  fortification  except  at  particular  points;  the  work 
was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days,  and  Demosthenes 
was  left  in  garrison  with  five  ships,  while  Eurymedon  with 
the  main  fleet  sailed  away  to  Korkyra.  The  crews  of  the 
five  ships  (two  of  which,  however,  were  sent  away  to  warn 
Eurymedon  afterwards)  would  amount  to  about  1000  men 
in  all.  But  there  presently  arrived  two  armed  Messenian 
privateers,  from  which  Demosthenes  obtained  a  reinforce- 
ment of  forty  Messenian  hoplites,  together  with  a  supply 
of  wicker  shields,  though  more  fit  for  show  than  for  use, 
wherewith  to  arm  his  rowers.  Altogether,  it  appears  that 
he  must  have  had  about  200  hoplites,  besides  the  half- 
armed  seamen.2 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  4.  icoXXou?)  of  his  hoplites   round  the 

2  Thucyd.    iv.    9.      Demosthenes      walls    of   his    post,    and    selected 
placed   the    greater    nwriber    (TOOC     sixty  of  them  to   march   down  to 
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Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian  territory,  the  annoyance  and  in-  siow  march 
suit  of  a  hostile  post,  was  soon  transmitted  to  °nhe  Lace- 
Sparta.  Yet  no  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  recover 
to  march  to  the  spot;  as  well  from  the  natural  pylus- 
slowness  of  the  Spartan  character,  strengthened  by  a  festival 
which  happened  to  be  then  going  on,  as  from  the  confidence 
entertained  that,  whenever  attacked,  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  was  certain.  A  stronger  impression  however  Avas 
made  by  the  news  upon  the  Lacedgemonian  army  invading 
Attica,  who  were  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  want  of 
provisions  (the  corn  not  being  yet  ripe),  and  from  an 
unusually  cold  spring:  accordingly  Agis  marched  them  back 
to  Sparta,  and  the  fortification  of  Pylus  thus  produced  the 
effect  of  abridging  the  invasion  to  the  unusually  short 
period  of  fifteen  days.  It  operated  in  like  manner  to  the 
protection  of  Korkyra:  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  recently 
arrived  thither  or  still  on  its  way,  received  orders  im- 
mediately to  return  for  the  attack  of  Pylus.  Having  avoided 
the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the  ships  across  the 
isthmus  at  Leukas,  it  reached  Pylus  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Lacedaemonian  laud-force  from  Sparta,  composed  of 
the  Spartans  themselves  and  the  neighbouring  Periceki. 
For  the  more  distant  Periceki,  as  well  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesian allies,  being  just  returned  from  Attica,  though  sum- 
moned to  come  as  soon  as  they  could,  did  not  accompany 
this  first  march. J 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
came  in  and  occupied  the  harbour,  Demosthenes  detached 
two  out  of  his  five  triremes  to  warn  Eurymedon  and  the 
main  fleet,  and  to  entreat  immediate  succour: 
the  remaining  ships  he  hauled  ashore  under  the  tio^ToTDe- 
fortification,  protecting  them  bv  palisades  mosthenes 

i       i    j   •      c  i  j.      i    i-       i  i  •          if   to  defend 

planted  in  front,  and  prepared  to  detend  himself   pyius 
m  the  best  manner  he  could.   Having  posted  the   against 
larger  portion  of  his  force — some  of  them  mere 
seamen  without  arms,  and  many  only  half-armed — round 
the  assailable  points  of  the  fortification,  to  resist  attacks 
from  the  land-force,  he  himself,  with  sixty  chosen  hoplites 
and  a  few  bowmen,  marched  out  of  the  fortification  down 
to  the  sea-shore.     It  was  on  that  side  that  the  wall  was 

the   shore.     This    implies    a    total  which  can  hardly  be  less  than  200. 
1  Thucycl.    iv.  8. 
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weakest,  for  the  Athenians,  confident  in  their  naval  su- 
periority, had  given  themselves  little  trouble  to  provide 
against  an  assailant  fleet.  -Accordingly,  Demosthenes 
foresaw  that  the  great  stress  of  the  attack  would  lie  on  the 
sea-side.  His  only  safety  consisted  in  preventing  the  enemy 
fromlanding;  a  purpose,  seconded  by  the  rocky  and  perilous 
shore,  which  left  no  possibility  of  approach  for  ships  except 
on  a  narrow  space  immediately  under  the  fortification.  It 
was  here  that  he  took  post,  on  the  water's  edge,  addressing 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  men,  and  warning  them 
that  it  was  useless  now  to  display  acuteness  in  summing 
up  perils  which  were  but  too  obvious — and  that  the  only 
chance  of  escape  lay  in  boldly  encountering  the  enemy  be- 
fore they  could  set  foot  ashore;  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  landing  from  ships  in  the  face  of  resistance  being  better 
known  to  Athenian  mariners  than  to  any  one  else. l 

"With    a  fleet  of  fortj'-three  triremes  under  Thrasy- 
p.-.ppj         melidas,    and    a    powerful    land-force,    simul- 

1  1     •  1  T  1  • 

ings  of  the  taneously  attacking,  the  -Lacedaemonians  had 
dsmonian  good  hopes  of  storming  at  once  a  rock  so  hastily 
army— they  converted  into  a  military  post.  But  as  they 
tsachmaenteto  foresaw  that  the  first  attack  might  possibly  fail, 
occupy  the  and  that  the  fleet  of  Eurymedon  would  probably 
sslhakteria  return,  they  resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the 
opposite  '  island  of  Sphakteria,  the  natural  place  where 
the  Athenian  fleet  would  take  station  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  garrison  ashore.  The  neighbour- 
ing coast  on  the  mainland  of  Peloponnesus  was  both  har- 
bourless  and  hostile,  so  that  there  was  no  other  spot  near, 
where  they  could  take  station.  And  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders  reckoned  upon  being  able  to  stop  up,  as  it 
were  mechanically,  both  the  two  intrances  into  the  harbour, 
by  triremes  lashed  together  from  the  island  to  the  mainland, 
with  their  prows  pointing  outwards:  so  that  they  would  be 
able  at  any  rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well  as  the  two 
channels,  to  keep  off  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  to  hold  De- 
mosthenes closely  blocked  up2  on  the  rock  ofPylus,  where 
his  provisions  would  quickly  fail  him.  ,  With  these  views 
they  drafted  off  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  lochi,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  10.  T.'I.VJ^  -.1'.^  -iyjy\t  a^Tirpiupot?  3'J'r,'' 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  8.     TG'j;  \ti-i  vj-i  Ij-      x/.r3£i-<  i|xs).).ov. 
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them  across  to  Sphakteria;  while  their  land- force  and  their 
fleet  approached  at  once  to  attack  the  fortification. 

Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  proverbially  unskilful  in  They  attack 
the  attack  of  anything  like  a  fortified  place,  the  place 
and  they  appear  now  to  have  made  little  im-  |^n|^  and 
pression.  But  the  chief  stress  and  vigour  of  gallant  con- 
the  attack  came  on  the  sea-side,  as  Demosthenes  gjYaVi^the 
had  foreseen.  The  landing-place,  even  where  attack  on 
practicable,  was  still  rocky  and  difficult — and  th?  sea" 
so  narrow  in  dimensions,  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
ships  could  only  approach  by  small  squadrons  at  a  time ; 
while  the  Athenians  maintained  their  ground  firmly  to  pre- 
vent a  single  man  from  setting  foot  on  land.  The  assailing 
triremes  rowed  up  with  loud  shouts  and  exhortations  to 
each  other,  striving  to  get  so  placed  as  that  the  hoplites 
in  the  bow  could  effect  a  landing:  but  such  were  the  diffi- 
culties arising  partly  from  the  rocks  and  partly  from  the 
defence,  that  squadron  after  squadron  tried  this  in  vain. 
Xor  did  even  the  gallant  example  of  Brasidas  procure  for 
them  any  better  success.  That  officer,  commanding  a 
trireme,  and  observing  that  some  of  the  pilots  near  him 
were  cautious  in  driving  their  ships  close  in  shore  for  fear 
of  staving  them  against  the  rocks,  indignantly  called  to 
them  not  to  spare  the  planks  of  their  vessels  when  the 
enemy  had  insulted  them  by  erecting  a  fort  in  the  country : 
Lacedaemonians  (he  exclaimed)  ought  to  carry  the  landing 
by  force,  even  though  their  ships  should  be  dashed  to 
pieces:  the  Peloponnesiau  allies  ought  to  be  forward  in 
bacrificing  their  ships  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the  many 
services  which  she  had  rendered  to  them.1  Foremost  in 
performance  as  well  as  in  exhortation,  Brasidas  constrained 
his  own  pilot  to  drive  his  ship  close  in,  and  advanced  in 
person  even  on  to  the  landing-steps,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaping  first  ashore.  But  here  he  stood  exposed  to  all  the 
weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders,  who  beat  him  back 
and  pierced  him  with  so  many  wounds,  that  he  fainted 
away  and  fell  back  in  to  the  bows  (or  foremost  part  of  the 
trireme,  beyond  the  rowers);  while  his  shield,  slipping  away 
from  the  arm,  dropped  down  and  rolled  overboard  into  the 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  n,  12;  Diodor.  xii.  he  contrasts  the  looseness  and 
Consult  an  excellent  note  of  Dr.  exaggeration  ofDiodorus  with  the 
Arnold  on  this  passage,  in  which  modest  distinctness  of  Thucydides. 
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sea.  His  ship  was  obliged  to  retire,  like  the  rest,  without 
having  effected  any  landing.  All  these  successive  attacks 
from  the  sea,  repeated  for  one  whole  day  and  a  part  of  the 
next,  were  repulsed  by  Demosthenes  and  his  little  band 
with  victorious  bravery.  To  both  sides  it  seemed  a  strange 
reversal  of  ordinary  relations,1  that  the  Athenians,  essen- 
tially maritime,  should  be  fighting  on  land — and  that  too 
Lacedaemonian  land — against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
select  land-warriors  of  Greece,  now  on  ship-board,  and 
striving  in  vain  to  compass  a  landing  on  their  own  shore. 
The  Athenians,  in  honour  of  their  success,  erected  a  trophy, 
the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas, 
cast  ashore  by  the  waves. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  repeat 
Ketum  of  their  attack,  but  sent  some  of  their  vessels  round 
Eurymedon  to  Asine  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  for  timber  to 
Athenian  construct  battering  machines;  which  they 
fleet  to  intended  to  employ  against  the  wall  of  Demos- 
Pyius.  thenes  on  the  side  towards  the  harbour,  where 

it  was  higher,  and  could  not  be  assailed  without  machines, 
but  where  at  the  same  time  there  was  great  facility  in  land- 
ing— for  their  previous  attack  had  been  made  on  the  side 
fronting  the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  landing  insuperable.2 

But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs 
was  seriously  changed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Zakynthus  under  Eurymedon,  rein- 
forced by  four  Chian  ships  and  some  of  the  guard-ships  at 
Naupaktus,  so  as  now  to  muster  fifty  sail.  The  Athenian 
admiral,  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in  possession  of  the  har- 
b«our,  and  seeing  both  the  island  of  Sphakteria  occupied, 
and  the  opposite  shore  covered  with  Lacedaemonian  hop- 
lites3 — for  the  allies  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus  had 
now  arrived — looked  around  in  vain  for  a  place  to  land. 
He  could  find  no  other  night-station  except  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Prote,  not  very  far  distant.  From  hence  he  sailed 
forth  in  the  morning  to  Pylus,  prepared  for  a  naval  engage- 

1  Thucyd.    iv.   12.     ciu    1:0X0    Y^p      XCITOC    TQV     ).i|xsva    TEI^O;    5rj;o?    |J.EV 
sicoUi  TTJI;  SoJirjs  iv   T  u>  TOTE, 


(tsv  7)ltsipu>TCtt?  [xaXtSTCt  ei-m  xai 

iceCoc   xpaTloroi?,   TOI?   8s  fiaXajai 

7*  xai  Talc  -vauai   i:Xst3Tov  rposyj 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  13.     eXitHom? 


iXeiv   [j.7j-/avoci?.     See   Poppo's   note 
upon  this  passage. 
3  Thucyd.  iv.  14. 
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ment — hoping  that  perhaps  the  Lacedaemonians  might  come 
out  to  fight  him  in  the  open  sea,  but  resolved,  if  this  did 
not  happen,  to  force  his  way  in  and  attack  the  fleet  in  the 
harbour;  the  breadth  of  sea  between  Sphakteria  and  the 
mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nautical  manoeuvre. l 
The  Lacedaemonian  admirals,  seemingly  confounded  by 
the  speed  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  coming  back,  never 
thought  of  sailing  out  of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  they 
even  realise  their  scheme  of  blocking  up  the  two  entrances 
of  the  harbour  with  triremes  closely  lashed  together. 
Leaving  both  entrances  open,  they  determined  to  defend 
themselves  within:  but  even  here,  so  defective  were  their 
precautions,  that  several  of  their  triremes  were  yet  moored, 
and  the  rowers  not  fully  aboard,  when  the  Athenian  ad- 
mirals sailed  in  by  both  entrances  at  once,  to  attack  them. 
Most  of  the  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  afloat  and  He  Defeats 
in  fighting  trim,  resisted  the  attack  for  a  certain  the  Lace- 
time,  but  were  at  length  vanquished  and  driven  fl*™0^^^ 
back  to  the  shore,  many  of  them  with  serious  harbour  of 
injury.2  Five  of  them  were  captured  and  towed  pylus- 
off,  one  with  all  her  crew  aboard.  The  Athenians,  vigorously 
pursuing  their  success,  drove  against  such  as  took  refuge 
on  the  shore,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not  manned  at 
the  moment  when  the  attack  began,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  get  afloat  or  into  action.  Some  of  the  vanquished  trire- 
mes being  deserted  by  their  crews,  who  jumped  out  upon 


1  Thucyd.  iv.  13.  The  Lacedxmo- 
nians  7rap:jx£'ji'ovto,  f/<  jjrrXi^  71;, 
ib;  i't  TUJ  >.ijj.s-n  O-JTI  ou  ajjuxpu)  vau- 
(JLay_r(3ovTi;. 

The  expression  "the  harbour 
•which  was  not  small,"  to  designate 
the  spacious  bay  of  Navarino,  has 
excited  much  remark  from  Mr. 
Bloomfield  and  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
was  indeed  one  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  latter  to  suspect 
that  the  harbour  meant  by  Thucy- 
dules  \vas  not  the  bay  of  Xavarino, 
but  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Os- 
myn  Aga. 

I  have  already  discussed  that 
supposition  in  a  former  note  :  but 
in  reference  to  the  expression  oO 
ofj.ixpa>,  we  may  observe,  first,  that 
the  use  of  negative  expressions  to 


convey  a  positive  idea  would  be 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  Thucy- 
dides. 

But  farther — I  have  stated  in  a 
previous  note  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  my  judgement,  to  suppose 
the  island  of  Sphakteria  to  have 
touched  the  mainland  much  more 
closely  in  the  time  of  Thucydides 
than  it  does  now.  At  that  time 
therefore,  very  probably,  the  basin 
of  Kavariuo  was  not  BO  large  as 
we  now  find  it. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  14.  Itpujoav  [isv 
roX/.ac,  rriv-s  8'  eXsfJav.  We  cannot 
n  English  speak  of  wounding  a 
rireme — though  the  Greek  word 
s  both  lively  and  accurate,  to  re- 
iresent  the  blow  inflicted  by  the 
mpinging  beak  of  an  enemy's  ship. 
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the  land,  the  Athenians  were  proceeding  to  tow  them  off, 
when  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  on  the  shore  opposed  a 
new'and  strenuous  resistance.  Excited  to  the  utmost  pitch 
hy  witnessing  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  their  fleet,  and 
aware  of  the  cruel  consequences  which  turned  upon  it — 
they  marched  all  armed  into  the  water,  seized  the  ships  to 
prevent  them  from  being  dragged  off,  and  engaged  in  a 
desperate  conflict  to  baffle  the  assailants.  We  have  already 
seen  a  similar  act  of  bravery,  two  years  before,  on  the  part 
of  theMessenian  hoplites  accompanyingthe  fleet  of  Phormio 
near  Naupaktus. l  Extraordinary  daring  and  valour  was 
here  displayed  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  in  the 
defence,  and  such  was  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that 
neither  the  land-skill  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  the  sea- 
skill  of  the  Athenians,  were  of  much  avail:  the  contest  was 
one  of  personal  valour,  and  considerable  suffering,  on  both 
sides.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonians  carried  their  point, 
and  saved  all  the  ships  ashore;  none  being  carried  away 
except  those  at  first  captured.  Both  parties  thus  separated : 
the  Athenians  retired  to  the  fortress  at  Pylus,  where  they 
were  doubtless  hailed  with  overflowing  joy  by  their  com- 
rades, and  where  they  erected  a  trophy  for  their  victory — 
giving  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial,  and  picking  up  the 
floating  wrecks  and  pieces.'2 

But  the  great  prize  of  the  victory  was  neither  in  the 
The  Lace-  &ve  ships  captured,  nor  in  the  relief  afforded  to 
dsemonian  the  besieged  at  Pylus.  It  lay  in  the  hoplites 
fs^biocked*  occupying  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  who  were 
up  by  the  now  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  as  well  as  from 
fleet^n^he  a^  supplies.  The  Athenians,  sailing  round  it  in 
island  of  triumph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  their 
-Parn^s"ce  prisoners;  while  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
concluded  opposite  mainland,  deeply  distressed  but  not 
at  Pylus.  knowing  what  to  do,  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice. 
So  grave  was  the  emergency,  that  the  Ephors  came  in 
person  to  the  spot  forthwith.  Since  they  could  still  muster 
sixty  triremes,  a  greater  number  than  the  Athenians — 
besides  a  large  force  on  land,  and  the  whole  command  of 
the  resources  of  the  country, — while  the  Athenians  had  no 
footing  on  shore  except  the  contracted  promontory  of  Pylus, 
we  might  have  imagined  that  a  strenuous  effort  to  carry 
off  the  imprisoned  detachment  across  the  narrow  strait  to 

1  See  above  in  this  History,  chap.  xlix.         *  Thucyd.  iv.  13,  14. 
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the  mainland  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  And 
probably,  if  either  Demosthenes  or  Brasidas  had  been  in 
command,  such  an  effort  would  have  been  made.  But  Lace- 
dgemonian  courage  was  rather  stedfast  and  unyielding  than 
adventurous.  Moreover  the  Athenian  superiority  at  sea 
exercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  men's  minds  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Spartans  themselves  on  land;  so  that  the 
Ephors,  on  reaching  Pylus,  took  a  desponding  view  of  their 
position,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenian  generals  to 
propose  an  armistice,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  envoys  to 
go  to  Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  assented,  and 
an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms.  The 
Lacedaemonians  agreed  to  surrender  not  only  all  their 
triremes  now  in  the  harbour,  but  also  all  the  rest  in  their 
ports,  altogether  to  the  number  of  sixty;  also  to  abstain 
from  all  attack  upon  the  fortress  at  Pylus  either  by  land 
or  sea,  for  such  time  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  mission 
of  envoys  to  Athens  as  well  as  for  their  return,  both  to  be 
effected  in  an  Athenian  trireme  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  Athenians  on  their  side  engaged  to  desist  from  all 
hostilities  during  the  like  interval;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  keep  strict  and  unremitting  watch  over  the 
island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it.  For  the  subsistence 
of  the  detachment  in  the  island,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
permitted  to  send  over  every  day  two  choenikes  of  barlej- 
meal  in  cakes  ready  baked,  two  kotylae  of  wine,  t  and  some 
meat,  for  each  hoplite — together  with  half  that  quantity 
for  each  of  the  attendant  Helots ;  but  this  was  all  to  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athenians,  with  peremp- 
tory obligations  to  send  no  secret  additional  supplies,  it 
was  moreover  expressly  stipulated  that  if  any  one  provision 
of  the  armistice,  small  or  great,  were  violated,  the  whole 
shouldbe  considered  as  null  and  void.  Lastly,  the  Athenians 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  Ifi.  The  Chcenix  was  show  that  they  did  not  fear  abuse  in 

equivalent    to    about    two     pints,  this  item. 

English  dry  measure:    it  was  con-  The  Kotyla  contained  about  half 

sidered  as  the   usual  daily  susten-  a  pint,  English  wine  measure  :  each 

ance  for  a  slave.    Each  Lacedarno-  Lacedaemonian   soldier   had  thero- 

nian  soldier  had  therefore   double  fore  a  pint  of  wine  daily.  It  was  al- 

of   this    daily    allowance,    besides  ways  the  practicein  Greece  to  drink, 

meat,   in  weight  and  quantity  not  the  wine    with  a    large   admixture 

specified  :  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  water. 
of  meat  is    not  specified   seems  to 
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engaged,  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Athens,  to 
restore  the  triremes  in  the  same  condition  as  they  received 
them. 

Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and 
Mission  of  anxiety  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  while  the  sur- 
LacedjEmo-  render  of  their  entire  naval  force,  to  the  number 
to^A-thens*  of  sixty  triremes,  which  was  forthwith  carried 
to  propose  into  effect,  demonstrates  at  the  same  time  that 
solicit  the  they  sincerely  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
release  of  obtaining  peace.  Well-aware  that  they  were 
diers  in  ~  themselves  the  original  beginners  of  the  war,  at 
Sphakteria.  a  time  when  the  Athenians  desired  peace — and 
that  the  latter  had  besides  made  fruitless  overtures  while 
under  the  pressure  of  the  epidemic — they  presumed  that 
the  same  disposition  still  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  that 
their  present  pacific  wishes  would  be  so  gladly  welcomed 
as  to  procure  without  difficulty  the  relinquishment  of  the 
prisoners  in  Sphakteria. l 

The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens  in  an 
Athenian  trireme,  appeared  before  the  public  assembly  to 
set  forth  their  mission,  according  to  custom,  prefacing  their 
address  with  some  apologies  for  that  brevity  of  speech 
which  belonged  to  their  country.  Their  proposition  was 
in  substance  a  very  simple'  one — "Give  up  to  us  the  men 
in  the  island,  and  accept,  in  exchange  for  this  favour,  peace, 
with  the  alliance  of  Sparta."  They  enforced  their  cause 
by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conciliatory,  partly  indeed  to 
the  generosity,  but  still  more  to  the  prudential  calculation 
of  Athens ;  explicitly  admitting  the  high  and  glorious  van- 
tage-ground on  which  she  was  now  placed,  as  well  as  their 
own  humbled  dignity  and  inferior  position.2  They,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  the  first  and  greatest  power  in  Greece, 
were  smitten  by  adverse  fortune  of  war — and  that  too 
without  misconduct  of  their  own,  so  that  they  were  for  the 
first  time  obliged  to  solicit  an  enemy  for  peace;  which 
Athens  had  the  precious  opportunity  of  granting,  not 
merely  with  honour  to  herself,  but  also  in  such  manner  as 
to  create  in  their  minds  an  ineffaceable  friendship.  And 
it  became  Athens  to  make  use  of  her  present  good  fortune 
while  she  had  it, — not  to  rely  upon  its  permanence  nor  to 
abuse  it  by  extravagant  demands.  Her  own  imperial 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  21. :  compare  vii.  18.      T«;   r,ai-sp3«  vuv   £'J|A'.pc>pas   O7ti8ov 
1  Thucyd.  iv.  18.    iviu-z  ^^  xa'  ^;      T;;,  &c. 
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prudence,  as  well  as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Spar- 
tans, might  teach  her  how  unexpectedly  the  most  disastrous 
casualties  occurred.  By  granting  what  was  now  asked, 
she  might  make  a  peace  which  would  be  far  more  durable 
than  if  it  were  founded  on  the  extorted  compliances  of  a 
weakened  enemy,  because  it  would  rest  on  Spartan  honour 
and  gratitude;  the  greater  the  previous  enmity,  the  stronger 
would  be  such  reactionary  sentiment. l  But  if  Athens  should 
now  refuse,  and  if,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  men  in  Sphakteria  should  perish — a  new  and  inexpiable 
ground  of  quarrel,2  peculiar  to  Spai'ta  herself,  would  be 
added  to  those  already  subsisting,  which  rather  concerned 
Sparta  as  the  chief  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  goodwill  and  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  which 
Athens  would  earn  by  accepting  the  proposition  tendered 
to  her;  she  would  farther  acquire  the  grace  and  glory  of 
conferring  peace  on  Greece,  which  all  the  Greeks  would 
recognize  as  her  act.  And  when  once  the  two  pre-eminent 
powers,  Athens  and  Sparta,  were  established  in  cordial 
amity,  the  remaining  Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to 
resist  what  they  two  might  prescribe.3 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  19.  will  have  lost    our   near  relations 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  20.     rjfjuv  8=  xaXibc,  from  your  inflexibility."  "The  Spar- 

einsp  ro-s,  iysi  ofxtpoTspot?  rj  JjuvaX-  tan   aristocracy    (he    adds)    would 

1-ifi],    rrpiv    TI    (ivrjXEcrTov   Sii   JJIEOO'J  feel   it  a  personal  wound    to   lose 

Ysvofisvov    •ijjj.a?     xatsXa3£'vi     £V    "P  at   once   so   many  of  its  members, 

(xvaYxr)  atSiov   OjiTv    lyfipstv   Tpi?   T^J  connected    by  blood    or    marriage 

xoivTJ     xoci  iSiotv    eysiv,    up.6U    8s  with  its   principal   families:    com- 

9T*pT)9r]vat  tl)v  vuv  •npoxaXo'Jjj.sOa.  pare  Thucyd.  v.  15." 

I  understand   these   words   XOIVTJ  We  must  recollect  however  that 

and  ISi.a  agreeably  to  the  explana-  the  Athenians   could   not  possibly 

tion  of  the  Scholiast,    from  whom  know  at  this  time  that  the  hoplitos 

Dr.  Arnold,  as  well  as  Poppo  and  inclosed    in    Sphakteria    belonged 

Oiiller,    depart,    in  my  judgement,  in    great    proportion    to    the    first 

erroneously.     The  whole  war  had  families  in  Sparta.  And  the  Spartan 

been  begun  in  consequence  of  the  envoys     would     surely     have    the 

complaints   of   the    Peloponnesian  diplomatic    prudence    to     abstain 

allies,    and    of  wrongs    alleged   to  from  any  facts  or  arguments  which 

have  been  done  to  them  by  Athens:  would  reveal,  or  even  suggest,  to 

Sparta   herself  had   no    ground    of  them  so  important  a  secret, 

complaint— nothing    of   which  she  *  Thucyd.   iv.   20.     TJJAUJV   y«P   xa^ 

desired  redress.  ujxd);    TauTa    XeyovTUJv    TO    fz    aXXo 

Dr.    Arnold     translates    it — "we  'EXViqvix&v   IJTE    ZTI  bTtoSsea-spov  ov 

shall  hate  you  not  only  nationally,  -ri  fj.SYt3Ta  Ti(xr;j£t. 

for  the  wound   you  will    have  in-  Aristophanes,  Pac.  1048.      'E£6v 

flicted    on    Sparta;     but     also    in-  oir£i3a(xsvot?     xoi-^      TTJ?     'EXXaSo; 

dividually,  because  so  many  of  us  oip-/_siv. 
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Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  assembly  at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly  calculated  for 
their  purpose,  though  when  we  turn  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  read  the  lofty  declarations  of 
the  Spartan  Ephors  and  assembly  respecting  the  wrongs 
of  their  allies  and  the  necessity  of  extorting  full  indemnity 
for  them  from  Athens — the  contrast  is  indeed  striking. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  entirely  for 
themselves  and  from  consideration  of  their  own  necessities; 
severing  themselves  from  their  allies,  and  soliciting  a 
special  peace  for  themselves,  with  as  little  scruple  as  the 
Spartan  general  Menedaeus  during  the  preceding  year, 
when  he  abandoned  his  Ambrakiot  confederates  after  the 
battle  of  Olpae,  to  conclude  a  separate  capitulation  with 
Demosthenes. 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposition,  however,  was  by  no  means  obvious. 
In  all  probability,  the  trireme  which  brought 
nians.at  the  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  also  brought  the  first 
instance  of  news  of  that  unforeseen  and  instantaneous  turn. 
quireTthe3"  °f  events,  which  had  rendered  the  Spartans  in 
restoration  Sphakteria  certain  prisoners,  (so  it  was  then 
Pega21,S£ea>  conceived)  and  placed  the  whole  Lacedaemonian 
Trcezen,  fleet  in  their  power;  thus  giving  a  totally  new 
MdotndiB-i%  character  to  the  war.  The  sudden  arrival  of 
tions  of  such  prodigious  intelligence — the  astounding 
fhTm^n  In  presence  of  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  bearing  the 
Sphakteria  olive-branch  and  in  an  attitude  of  humiliation 
peaceiaking  — must  have  produced  in  the  susceptible  public 
of  Athens  emotions  of  the  utmost  intensity;  an 
elation  and  confidence  such  as  had  probably  never  been 
felt  since  the  reconquest  of  Samos.  It  was  difficult  at  first 
to  measure  the  full  bearings  of  the  new  situation,  and 
even  Perikles  himself  might  have  hesitated  what  to  recom- 
mend. But  the  immediate  and  dominant  impression  with 
the  general  public  was,  that  Athens  might  now  ask  her 
own  terms,  as  consideration  for  the  prisoners  in  the  island. l 

Of  this  reigning  tendency  Kleon2  made  himself  the 
emphatic  organ,  as  he  had  done  three  years  before  in  the 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  21.  u>v    xocl   TU>   Or;[xa>    TuQavibtaTo;'  x«l 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  21.     jidXiata  6s  ao-  IBEKJCV  aTioxpivaafiou,  &c. 

TO&C  itfjfe.  KXetuv  6  KXeaivEtou,  dtic/jp  This  sentence   reads   like  a  first 

87,1*0710761;    XOT"    ixeivcv  tov    XP°VOV  introduction   of  Kleon  to  the  no- 
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sentence  passed  on  the  Mitylenaeans ;  a  man  who — like 
leading  journals  in  modern  times — often  appeared  to  guide 
the  public  because  he  gave  vehement  utterance  to  that 
which  they  were  already  feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in  its 
collateral  bearings  and  consequences.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  doubtless  spoke  with  the  most  genuine  con- 
viction; for  he  was  full  of  the  sentiment  of  Athenian  force 
and  Athenian  imperial  dignity,  as  well  as  disposed  to  a 
sanguine  view  of  future  chances.  Moreover,  in  a  discussion 
like  that  now  opened,  where  there  was  much  room  for 
doubt,  he  came  forward  with  a  proposition  at  once  plain 
and  decisive.  Reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  dishonour- 
able truce  of  Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  to  accede,  fourteen 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kleon  insisted  that 
now  was  the  time  for  Athens  to  recover  what  she  had  then 
lost — Nisaea,  Pegse,  Troezen,  and  Achaia.  He  proposed 
that  Sparta  should  be  required  to  restore  these  to  Athens, 
in  exchange  for  the  soldiers  now  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria; 
after  which  a  truce  might  be  concluded  for  as  long  a  time 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 

This  decree,  adopted  by  the  assembly,  was  communi- 
cated as  the  answer  of  Athens  to  the  Lacedse- 
monian  envoys,  who  had  probably  retired  after   wni  not 
their  first  address,  and  were  now  sent  for  again   consent  to 
into  the  assembly  to  hear  it.   On  being  informed   mands— 
of  the  resolution,  they  made  no  comment  on  its   Kieon  pre- 

11  i      ,    •       -i     i    ji        AII        •  vents  nego- 

substance,  but  invited  the  Athenians  to  name   tiation— 
commissioners,   who  might   discuss  with  them   thfjy  are 
freely   and   deliberately   suitable   terms   for  a   tonpyius 
pacification.     Here  however  Kleon  burst  upon  without 
them  with  an  indignant  rebuke.  He  had  thought   any  r 
from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they   came   with  dishonest 
purposes,  but  now  the  thing  was  clear — nothing  else  could 
be  meant  by  this  desire  to  treat  with  some  few  men  apart 
from  the  general  public.     If  they  had  really  any  fair  pro- 
position to  make,  he  called  upon  them  to  proclaim  it  openly 
to  all.     But  this  the  envoys  could  not  bring  themselves 

tice  of  the   reader.     It  would  ap-  too    in    language    very    much    the 

pear    that    Thucydides     had    for-  same— iii.   36.     xcu    KXecov  6  KXoai- 

gotten  that  he   had   before    intro-  v£-&'->,— u>-;  xod  g?   TOC    aXXa  piaioTot- 

duced   Kleon    on    occasion    of  the  TO?  TUJV  T:O).ITU>V,  xcti  TW  ST^W  ^apot 

Mitylensean    surrender,     and    that  noX'J  i'i  T^J  TOTS  mQavtoTa-o?,  &c. 
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to  do.  They  had  probably  come  with  authority  to  make 
certain  concessions;  but  to  announce  these  concessions 
forthwith,  would  have  rendered  negotiation  impossible, 
besides  dishonouring  them  in  the  face  of  their  allies.  Such 
dishonour  would  be  incurred,  too,  without  any  advantage, 
if  the  Athenians  should  after  all  reject  the  terms,  which 
the  temper  of  the  assembly  before  them  rendered  but  too 
probable.  Moreover,  they  were  totally  unpractised  in  tha 
talents  for  dealing  with  a  public  assembly,  such  discussions 
being  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian system.  To  reply  to  the  denunciation  of  a  vehement, 
speaker  like  Kleon,  required  readiness  of  elocution,  dexter- 
ity, and  self-command,  which  they  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring.  They  remained  silent — abashed  by  the 
speaker  and  intimidated  by  the  temper  of  the  assembly. 
Their  mission  was  thus  terminated,  and  they  were  recon- 
veyed  in  the  trireme  to  Pylus. l 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able  to 
Remarks  on  make  an  effective  reply  to  Kleon,  and  to  defend 
this  as-  their  proposition  against  his  charge  of  fraudu- 

'o^ihe  cou-  ^eu*  purp°se>  tney  would  have  been  sustained 
duct  of  by  Nikias  and  a  certain  number  of  leading 
Athens.  Athenians,  so  that  the  assembly  might  have 
been  brought  at  least  to  try  the  issue  of  a  private  dis- 
cussion between  diplomatic  agents  on  both  sides.  But  the 
case  was  one  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
envoys  should  stand  forward  with  some  defence  for  them- 
selves; which  Xikias  might  effectively  second,  but  could 
not  originate:  and  as  they  were  incompetent  to  this  task, 
the  whole  affair  broke  down.  We  shall  hereafter  find 
other  examples,  in  which  the  incapacity  of  Lacedaemonian 
envoys,  to  meet  the  open  debate  of  Athenian  political  life, 
is  productive  of  mischievous  results.  In  this  case,  the 
proposition  of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with  select 
commissioners,  was  not  only  quite  reasonable,  but  afforded 
the  only  possibility  (though  doubtless  not  a  certainty)  of 
some  ultimate  pacification:  and  the  manoeuvre  whereby 
Kleon  discredited  it  was  a  grave  abuse  of  publicity — not 
unknown  in  modern,  though  more  frequent  in  ancient, 
political  life.  Kleon  probably  thought  that  if  commission- 
ers were  named.  Nikias,  Laches,  and  other  politicians  of 
the  same  rank  and  colour,  would  be  the  persons  selected; 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  22. 
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persons  whose  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Sparta 
would  make  them  over-indulgent  and  careless  in  securing 
the  interests  of  Athens.  It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come 
to  describe  the  conduct  of  Nikias  four  years  afterwards, 
that  this  suspicion  was  not  ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  assembly,  so  important  in  its  consequences 
because  it  intercepted  a  promising  opening  for  peace,  is 
brief  as  usual — telling  us  only  what  was  saidbyKleon  and 
what  was  decided  by  the  assembly.  But  though  nothing 
is  positively  stated  respecting  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  and  we  may  infer  from  what  after- 
wards occurred,  that  they  vehemently  opposed  Kleon,  and 
that  they  looked  coldly  on  the  subsequent  enterprise  against 
Sphakteria  as  upon  his  peculiar  measure. J 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  peculiar  speci- 
men of  democratical  folly.  Yet  over-estimation  of  the 
prospective  chances  arising  out  of  success,  to  a  degree 
more  extravagant  than  that  of  which  Athens  was  nowguilty, 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  democracy.  Other  governments, 
opposed  to  democracy  not  less  in  temper  than  inform — an 
able  despot  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  a  powerful 
aristocracy  like  that  of  England'- — have  found  success  to 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  7  ;  Philo-  victory,  •which  seemed  to  put  an 

chorus,  Fragm.  105,  ed.  Didot.  immediate  end  to  all  difficulties, 

*  Let  us  read  some  remarks  of  perfected  in  us  that  spirit  of  do- 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  temper  of  Eng-  mination  which  our  unparalleled 
land  during  the  American  war.  prosperity  had  but  too  long  nur- 

"You  remember  that  in  the  be-  tured.  We  had  been  so  very 
ginning  of  this  American  war,  you  powerful,  and  so  very  prosper- 
were  greatly  divided ;  and  a  very  ous,  that  even  the  humblest 
strong  body,  if  not  the  strongest,  of  us  were  degraded  into  the 
opposed  itself  to  the  madness  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  "We 
which  every  art  and  every  power  lost  all  measure  between  means 
were  employed  to  render  popular,  and  ends  ;  and  our  headlong  desires 
in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  became  our  politics  and  our  mo- 
rulers  might  be  lost  in  the  general  rals.  All  men  who  wished  for 
blindness  of  the  nation.  This  op-  peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments 
position  continued  until  after  our  of  moderation,  were  overborne  or 
great,  but  most  unfortunate  victory  silenced;  and  this  city  (Bristol) 
at  Long  Island.  Then  all  the  was  led  by  every  artifice  (and 
mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  probably  with  the  more  manage- 
were  borne  down  at  once:  and  the  ment,  because  J  was  one  of  your 
p'irenzy  of  the  American  war  broke  meinbers)  to  distinguish  itself  by 
in  upon  us  like  a  deluge.  This  its  zeal  for  that  fatal  cause."  Burke, 
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the  full  as  misleading.  That  Athens  should  desire  to  profit 
by  this  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  was  perfectly 
reasonable :  that  she  should  make  use  of  it  to  regain  advant- 
ages which  former  misfortunes  had  compelled  herself  to 
surrender,  was  a  feeling  not  unnatural.  And  whether  the 
demand  was  excessive,  or  by  how  much — is  a  question 
always  among  the  most  embarrassing  for  any  government — 
kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democratical — to  determine. 

We  may  however  remark  that  Kleon  gave  an  impolitic 
turn  to  Athenian  feeling,  by  directing  it  towards  the  entire 
and  literal  reacquisition  of  what  had  been  lost  twenty  years 
before.  Unless  we  are  to  consider  his  quadruple  demand 
as  a  flourish,  to  be  modified  by  subsequent  negotiation,  it 
seems  to  present  some  plausibility,  but  little  of  long-sighted 
wisdom.  For  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  called  upon  Sparta 
to  give  up  much  which  was  not  in  her  possession,  and  must 
have  been  extorted  by  force  from  allies — on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  of  Athens  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been 
when  she  concluded  the  Thirty  years'  truce;  nor  does  it 
seem  that  the  restoration  of  Achaia  and  Troezen  would 
have  been  of  any  material  value  to  her.  Nisaea  and  Pegae 
— which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  entire  Megarid, 
inasmuch  as  Megara  itself  could  hardly  have  been  held 
with  both  its  ports  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy — would 
indeed  have  been  highly  valuable,  since  she  could  then  have 
protected  her  territory  against  invasion  from  Peloponnesus, 
besides  possessing  a  port  in  the  Corinthian  Grulf.  And  it 
would  seem  that  if  able  commissioners  had  nowbeen  named 
for  private  discussion  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys, 
under  the  present  urgent  desire  of  Sparta  coupled  with  her 
disposition  to  abandon  her  allies — this  important  point 
might  possibly  have  been  pressed  and  carried,  in  exchange 
for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if  such  acquisition  had  been 
found  impracticable,  still  the  Athenians  would  have  been 
able  to  effect  some  arrangement  which  would  have  widened 
the  breach,  and  destroyed  the  confidence,  between  Sparta 
and  her  allies;  a  point  of  great  moment  for  them  to  accom- 
plish. There  was  therefore  every  reason  for  trying  what 
could  be  done  by  negotiation,  under  the  present  temper  of 
Sparta:  and  the  step,  by  which  Kleon  abruptly  broke  off 
such  hopes,  was  decidedly  mischievous. 

Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  Compare  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to 
previous  to  the  election  (Works,  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  p.  174  of 
vol.  iii.  p.  3C5).  the  same  volume. 
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On  the  return  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  Pylus,1 
twenty  days  after  their  departure  from  that  The  armi. 
place,  the  armistice  immediately  terminated;  stice  ister- 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  redemanded  the  triremes  a^dVar  re- 
which  they  had  surrendered.  But  Eurymedon  sumed  at 
refused  compliance  with  this  demand,  alleging  Eurymedon 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  during  the  truce  keeps  pos- 
made  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  surprise  the  rock  t£eS1Lace- 
of  Pylus,  and  had  violated  the  stipulations  in  dsemonian 
other,  ways  besides ;  while  it  stood  expressly  sti-  fieet' 
pulated  in  the  truce,  that  the  violation  by  either  side  even 
of  the  least  among  its  conditions  should  cancel  all  obliga- 
tion on  both  sides.  Thucydides,  without  distinctly  giving 
his  opinion,  seems  rather  to  imply,  that  there  was  no  just 
ground  for  the  refusal:  though  if  any  accidental  want  of 
vigilance  had  presented  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  oppor- 
tunity for  surprising  Pylus,  they  would  be  likely  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  seeing  that  they  would  thereby 
drive  off  the  Athenian  fleet  from  its  only  landing-place, 
and  render  the  continued  blockade  of  Sphakteria  imprac- 
ticable. However  the  truth  may  be,  Eurymedon  persisted 
in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  loud  protests  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians against  his  perfidy.  Hostilities  were  energetically 
resumed:  the  Lacedaemonian  army  on  land  began  again  to 
attack  the  fortifications  of  Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet 
became  doubly  watchful  in  the  blockade  of  Sphakteria,  in 
which  they  were  reinforced  by  twenty  fresh  ships  from 
Athens,  making  a  fleet  of  seventy  triremes  in  all.  Two 
ships  were  perpetually  rowing  round  the  island,  in  opposite 
directions,  throughout  the  whole  day;  while  at  night  the 
whole  fleet  were  kept  on  watch,  except  on  the  sea-side  of 
the  island  in  stormy  weather.2 

The  blockade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
full  of  privation  in  reference  to  the  besiegers   -„,    ,    , 

i  j  j-£c.      ij.      c       c  j.  •        Blockadeof 

themselves,  and  more  dirhcult  of  enforcement  in   Sphakteria 
respect  to  the  island  and  its  occupants,  than  had   ^lthe. 

•     •        n  i     L     i         mi          A  n         •  Athenian 

been  originally  contemplated.     The  Athenians   fleet-diffi- 
were  much  distressed  for  want  of  water.     They   jcul^pn? 
had  only  one  really  good  spring  in  the  fortifica-   to  the  Na- 
tion of  Pylus  itself,    quite  insufficient  for  the    ™en  of  the 
supply  of  a  large  fleet:  many  of  them  were  ob- 
liged to  scrape  the  shingle  and  drink  such  brackish  water  as 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  39.  2  Thucyd.  iv,  23. 
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they  could  find;  while  ships  as  well  as  men  were  perpetually 
afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest  and  refreshment  only  by 
relays  successively  landing  on  the  rock  of  Pylus,  or  even 
on  the  edge  of  Sphakteria  itself,  with  all  the  chance  of 
being  interrupted  by  the  enemy — there  being  no  other 
landing-place, l  and  the  ancient  trireme  affording  no  accom- 
modation either  for  eating  or  sleeping. 

At  first,  all  this  was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes  that 
Sphakteria  would  speedily  be  starved  out,  and  the  Spartans 
forced  to  renew  the  request  for  capitulation.  But  no- such 
request  came,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  fleet  gradually 
became  sick  in  body  as  well  as  impatient  and  angry  in  mind. 
In  spite  of  all  their  vigilance,  clandestine  supplies  of  pro- 
visions continually  reached  the  island,  under  the  temptation 
of  large  rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan  government.  Able 
swimmers  contrived  to  cross  the  strait,  dragging  after  them 
by  ropes  skins  full  of  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with 
honey;  while  merchant-vessels,  chiefly  manned  by  Helots, 
started  from  various  parts  of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting 
by  preference  the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering  every 
risk  in  order  to  run  their  vessel  with  its  cargo  ashore  on 
the  sea-side  of  the  island,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian 
guardships  could  not  be  on  the  look-out.2  They  cared 
little  about  damage  to  their  vessel  in  landing,  provided  they 
could  get  the  cargo  on  shore;  for  ample  compensation  was 
ensured  to  them,  together  with  emancipation  to  every 
Helot  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island  with  a  supply. 
Though  the  Athenians  redoubled  their  vigilance,  and  inter- 
Protracted  cepted  many  of  these  daring  smugglers,  still 
duration,  there  were  others  who  eluded  them.  Moreover 
ing  un-m"  the  rations  supplied  to  the  island  by  stipula- 
certainty  of  tion  during  the  absence  of  the  envoys  in  their 
blockade—  journey  to  Athens  had  been  so  ample,  thatEpi- 
Demo-  taclas  the  commander  had  been  able  to  econo- 

sendsSto  raise,  and  thus  to  make  the  stock  hold  out  long- 
Athens  for  er.  Week  after  week  passed  without  any 
mentiTto"  symptoms  of  surrender.  The  Athenians  not 
attack  the  only  felt  the  present  sufferings  of  their  own  po- 
sition, but  also  became  apprehensive  for  their 

1  Thucyd.    iv.   25.     TU>V   veiiv  oux  sea-room  in  the  harbour :  it  means 

eyvJaiuv  ?p(jtov.  This  does  not  mean  that   they   had   no   station  ashore, 

(as  some  of  the  commentators  seem  except  the  narrow   space  of  Pylus 

to  suppose,  see  Poppo's  note)  that  itself, 

the  Athenians   had   not   plenty  of  "  Thucyd.  iv.  26. 
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own  supplies,  all  brought  by  sea  round  Peloponnesus  to 
this  distant  and  naked  shore.  They  began  even  to  mis- 
trust the  possibility  of  thus  indefinitely  continuing  the 
blockade,  against  the  contingencies  of  suchviolentweather 
as  would  probably  ensue  atthe  close  of  summer.  Inthisstate 
of  weariness  and  uncertainty,  the  active  Demosthenes  began 
to  organise  a  descent  upon  the  island,  with  the  view  of  car- 
rying it  by  force.  He  not  only  sent  for  forces  from  the 
neighbouring  allies,  .Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus,  but  also 
transmitted  an  urgent  request  to  Athens  that  reinforce- 
ments might  be  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose — making 
known  explicitly  both  the  uncomfortable  condition  of 
the  armament  and  the  unpromising  chances  of  simple 
blockade.1 

The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caused  infinite  mortification 
to  the  Athenians  at  home.  Having  expected  to  hear  long 
before  that  Sphakteria  had  surrendered,  they  were  now 
taught  to  consider  even  the  ultimate  conquest  as  a  matter 
of  doubt.  They  were  surprised  that  the  Lace-  Proceed- 
daemonians  sent  no  fresh  envoys  to  solicit  peace,  ™8*  *?  the 

i  •>      ,         .,  *    Athenian 

and  began  to  suspect  that    such   silence    was  assembly 
founded   upon   well-grounded   hopes   of  being  ?n  receiv- 
able to  hold  out.     But  the  person  most  of  all  n^ws— pro- 
discomposed  was  Kleon,  who  observed  that  the  position  of 
people  now  regretted  their  insulting  repudiation  manoeuvre 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  message,  and  were  dis-  of  MS  po- 
pleased  with  him  as  the  author  of  it;  while  on  miestosend 
the  contrary,   his   numerous  political  enemies  £im  against 
were  rejoiced  at  the  turn  which  events  had  taken,  general  to 
as  it  opened  a  means  of  effecting  his  ruin.     At  Pyius. 
first,  Kleon  contended  that  the  envoys  had  misrepresented 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  27,  29,  30.  e?  -r,-i  M^JJOV  8iavoEia9«i,  &c. 

(c.  27)  'Ev  os  tai«  'A9y;-<2i?  T  u  v-  (30)  Ar)|j.o<j94vr]?,  TTJV  sri'/sipTjai'* 
9  avo  [JL  EVO  i  ?:spi  TTJ;  tjTpotTids  OTI  772pS3XSoa"3Ta  atpotTiav  TE  (ASTaiteu.- 
raXcuTuopEiTsci,  xai  CT'ITO;  TOI?  ev  T^J  niov  sx  TUJV  eYY'J;  £u|*|A£yu)v  xai  Ta 
vf,a<;>  OTI  E3-Xst,  &c.  oXXa  eTOipia^tuv.  KXsiov  6s,  exeivw 

KXitov  8s  you?  aoTUJv  TYJ'/  s?  a'j-  ~i  ~ po~s(A'^a?  OYY^XOV  uj?  r^tuv,  xat 
TO-J  uro'iioc;  zspt  Trjc;  xioX'Jjxr,?  T^?  £  •/  co  v  aTpaTiav  ^v  ijTYjaaTO, 
£'j|i;3a isius,  ou  TaXrjS^  SOT]  XsY'i^  dsptxvSiTOd  ec  D'JXov. 
TOO?  e  »  01  Y  Y  ^X  Xov  T  aq.  Hspat-  That  these  persons  oi  E^ayY^XXov- 
voovTtov  Si  Ttiv  a  <p  i  y  (is  v  w/,  si  JJLT)  TS^ — ot  atpiyjjisvoi — were  envoys  sent 
a'fia'.  zuTE'Jo'jji,  xotTaaxoiouc  Ttvac  from  Demosthenes  and  the  other 

Athenian  generals  at  Pylus,  to  re- 
port to  the  Athenian  assembly— I 
assume  with  perfect  confidence. 
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the  state  of  facts.  To  which  the  latter  replied  by  entreat- 
ing, that  if  their  accuracy  were  mistrusted,  commissioners 
of  inspection  might  be  sent  to  verify  it;  and  Kleon  himself, 
along  with  Theogenes,  was  forthwith  named  for  this 
function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kleon's  purpose  to  go  as  com- 
missioner to  Pylus.  His  mistrust  of  the  statement  was  a  mere 
general  suspicion,  not  resting  on  any  positive  evidence. 
Moreover  he  saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the  assembly 
tended  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  and 
to  despatch  a  reinforcing  armament.  He  accordingly 
altered  his  tone  at  once:  "If  ye  really  believe  the  story  (he 
said),  do  not  waste  time  in  sending  commissioners,  but  sail 
at  once  to  capture  the  men.  It  would  be  easy  with  a 
proper  force,  if  our  generals  were  men  (here  he  pointed 
reproachfully  to  his  enemy  Nikias,  then  Strategus J),  to  sail 
and  take  the  soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  /  at  least 
would  do  if /were  general."  His  words  instantly  provoked 
a  hostile  murmur  from  a  portion  of  the  assembly:  "Why 
do  you  not  sail  then  at  once,  if  you  think  the  matter  so 
easy?"  Nikias,  taking  up  this  murmur,  and  delighted  to 
have  caught  his  political  enemy  in  a  trap,  stood  forward  in 
person  and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the  enterprise  without 
delay;  intimating  the  willingness  of  himself  and  his  col- 


the  progress  of  this  important  en-  ovopa?) — this  is  plain  evidence  to 
terprise.  That  Demosthenfis  had  me,  that  the  report  as  to  matters 
asked  for  a  reinforcement,  is  here  of  fact  had  been  presented  by  the 
expressly  stated  ;  and  if  it  were  envpys  as  a  ground  for  request- 
not  expressly  stated,  we  might  ing  reinforcements, 
presume  it  with  tolerable  confi-  '  Thucyd.  iv.  27.  Kal  E?  Nixliv 
dence,  from  the  attack  which  he  TOV  NtxTjpaTOU  trrpaTi^yov  OVTO  ors- 
meditating  upon  Sphakteria,  or^fji'xivsv,  e^Opo?  d>v  xat  eriTijjLiuv — 


think   the    reports    of  the    envoys 
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leagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of  the  military  force  of 
the  city  which  he  chose  to  ask  for. 

Kleon  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition,  believing 
it  to  be  a  mere  stratagem  of  debate  and  not  seriously  in- 
tended. But  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  what  was  said  was 
really  meant,  he  tried  to  back  out,  and  observed  to  Nikias 
— "it  is  your  place  to  sail:  you  are  general,  not  I."1  Nikias 
only  replied  by  repeating  his  exhortation,  renouncing 
formally  the  command  against  Sphakteria,  and  calling  upon 
the  Athenians  to  recollect  what  Kleon  had  said,  as  well  as 
to  hold  him  to  his  engagement.  The  more  Kleon  tried  to 
evade  the  duty,  the  louder  and  more  unanimous  did  the 
cry  of  the  assembly  become  that  Nikias  should  surrender 
it  to  him,  and  that  he  should  undertake  it.  At  last,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  receding,  Kleon  reluctantly 
accepted  the  charge,  and  came  forward  to  announce  his  in- 
tention in  a  resolute  address — "I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  (he  said):  I  shall  sail  without  even  taking 
with  me  any  of  the  hoplites  from  the  regular  Athenian 
muster-roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian  and  Imbrian  hoplites 
who  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian  kleruchs  or  out-citizens 
who  had  properties  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  habitually 
resided  there),  together  with  some  peltasts  brought  from 
.yEuos  in  Thrace,  and  400  bowmen.  With  this  force,  added 
to  what  is  already  at  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days  either  to  bring  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria 
hither  as  prisoners,  or  to  kill  them  in  the  island."  The 
Athenians  (observes  Thucydides)  laughed  somewhat  at 
Kleon's  looseness  of  tongue;  but  prudent  men  had  pleasure 
in  reflecting  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  advantages  was 
now  certain:  either  they  would  get  rid  of  Kleon,  which 
they  anticipated  as  the  issue  at  once  most  probable  and 
most  desirable — or  if  mistaken  on  this  point,  the  Lacedae- 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  28.    '0  Si,  (K/iu)v)      8s,  o  tov  oy  Xo  ?  91  Xs  i  it  ois  t  v,  *au> 
TO  IJ.SM  7:piI)TQv  olofxS'JO?  ottjtov  (Nixiav)      [AaXXov  6  KXstov 
XoY<|>  IAOVOV  dt'f  tevai,  i~o\\i.rjc,  rjv,  yvoo 
6s  TUJ  o';-t  napaoioiiio'vToc  dviyibpsi 
xal  O'jx  £'5T]  auTO?  <iXX'  exslvo1'  Jtp7-      T 
TVJYsTy,    SiO'.ib?   7)5rj   xoi    oux    civ  016- 
(jLi-jo<;  oi  auTOv  T&XjjLTjJai  i)T:oy_ujpr]cJ7i. 
Au9i?    8e  6  Nixia?   exeX;'j5,  xat  s^i- 
ctato   Tyj:  er.i  FI'JXoj  dpyrjc,  xai  |J.ip- 
T'jpa:;   T&'j;    'AO^vottou;    enoisiTO.     Oi 

i  2 
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monians  in  the  island  would  be  killed  or  taken,  1  The  vote 
was  accordingly  passed  for  the  immediate  departure  of 
Kleon,  who  caused  Demosthenes  to  be  named  as  his  col- 
league in  command,  and  sent  intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once 
that  he  was  about  to  start  with  the  reinforcement  solicited. 
This  curious  scene,  interesting  as  laying  open  the  in- 
Reflection  terior  feeling  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  suggest?, 
upon  this  when  properly  considered,  reflections  very  dif- 
andT'on'8  ^eren^  fr°m  those  which  have  been  usually  con- 
the  conduct  nected  with  it.  It  seems  to  be  conceived  by 
of  parties  most  historians  as  a  mere  piece  of  levity  or  folly 

at  Athens.  ,,        .  ,  ,  •%    , 

in  the  Athenian  people,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  enjoyed  the  excellent  joke  of  putting  an  incompetent 
man  against  his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  in 
order  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  his  blunders  : 
Kleon  is  thus  contemptible,  and  the  Athenian  people  ridi- 
culous. Certainly,  if  that  people  had  been  disposed  to 
conduct  their  public  business  upon  such  childish  fancies  as 
are  here  implied,  they  would  have  made  a  very  different 
figure  from  that  which  history  actually  presents  to  us.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  regard  to  Kleon's  alleged  looseness  of 
tongue,  which  excited  more  or  less  of  laughter  among  the 
persons  present,  there  was  no  one  really  ridiculous  except 
the  laughers  themselves.  For  the  announcement  which 
he  made  was  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  that  it  was 
realised  to  the  letter  —  and  realised  too,  let  us  add,  without 
any  peculiar  aid  from  unforeseen  favourable  accident.  To 
illustrate  farther  what  is  here  said,  we  have  only  to  contrast 
the  jesters  before  the  fact  with  the  jesters  after  it.  "While 
the  former  deride  Kleon  as  a  promiser  of  extravagant  and 
impossible  results,  we  find  Aristophanes  (in  his  comedy  of 
the  Knights  about  six  months  afterwards2)  laughing  at  him 

»  Thucyd.  iv.   28.    Tot?    8e   '  \trr         IIa,io'JpY<>~2**     ~<u«     «pt8ps|AU)-;f 
VOUCH;  s-ii-tse.  p.i-j  TI  xal  Ye).u>to<;  TT)  (ospzaui? 


XOY<-'O|JI.EVOI?  Syoiv  a7a9oiv  TOO  ^TEpoy  It  is  Demosthenes   who    speaks  in 

TE'J$sa()ai  —  r,  K).EOJVOC   azaXXaY^JEj-  reference  to  Kleon  —  termed  in  that 

8ai,  o   [x5).).ov   ij/.TiiCov,   r>  a  -ax-  comedy  the  Paphlagonian  slave  of 

XeiuifvibfiTj?  AaxtSaiJAQviouc  s?i9t  Demos. 

y_Eipd)ja35at.  C.'mparo  r.  301. 

2  Aristophanes,  Equit.  54:  —  KiT    ivr,p  iSo;sv  eivat,  Ta).).oTpto» 

........  xcti  rp(u/y-<  Y'   E[JLOy  iacbv  ((ipo;,  ic. 

Mi^av  |is|xsxi"i«   ev  U'Si-o  Aaxio-  and  740-1197. 

•/txf.v,  So  far  from  cunningly  thrusting- 
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as  having  achieved  nothing  at  all — as  having  cunningly  put 
himself  into  the  shoes  of  Demosthenes,  and  stolen  away 
from  that  general  the  glory  of  taking  Sphakteria,  after  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  had  been  already  got  over, 
and  "the  cake  ready  baked" — to  use  the  phrase  of  the  comic 
poet.  Both  of  the  jests  are  exaggerations  in  opposite 
directions;  but  the  last  in  order  of  time,  if  it  be  good  at 
all  against  Kleon,  is  a  galling  sarcasm  against  those  who 
derided  Kleon  as  an  extravagant  boaster. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  Kleon 
with  that  of  his  political  adversaries,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  two  occasions:  first,  that  in  which  he  had 
frustrated  the  pacific  mission  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys; 
next,  the  subsequent  delay  and  dilemma  which  has  been 
recently  described.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice  appears 
to  have  been  mistaken  in  policy,  as  well  as  offensive  in 
manner:  his  opponents,  proposing  a  discussion  by  special 
commissioners  as  a  fair  chance  for  honourable  terms  of 
peace,  took  a  juster  view  of  the  public  interests.  But  the 
case  was  entirely  altered  when  the  mission  for  peace  (wisely 
or  unwisely)  had  been  broken  up,  and  when  the  fate  of 
Sphakteria  had  been  committed  to  the  chances  of  war. 
There  were  then  imperative  reasons  for  prosecuting  the 
war  vigorously,  and  for  employing  all  the  force  requisite 
to  ensure  the  capture  of  that  island.  And  looking  to  this 
end,  we  shall  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  Kleon  either  to  blame  or  to  deride;  while  his  political 
adversaries  (Nikias  among  them)  are  deplorably  timid, 
ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the  public  interest;  seeking  only 
to  turn  the  existing  disappointment  and  dilemma  into  a 
party-opportunity  for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  Demosthenes 
was  obviously  the  proper  measure,  and  Kleon  saw  that  the 
people  would  go  along  with  him  in  proposing  it.  But  ho 
had  at  the  same  time  good  grounds  for  reproaching  Nikias 
and  the  other  Strategi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  originate  that 
proposition,  with  their  backwardness  in  remaining  silent, 
and  in  leaving  the  matter  to  go  by  default,  as  if  it  were 
Kleon's  affair  and  not  theirs.  His  taunt — "This  is  what 

himself  into   the   post   of  general,  of  his  enemies.    It  is  important  to 

Kleon  did  everything  he  possibly  notice  how  little  the  jests  of  Ari- 

could  to  avoid    the  post,    and  was  stophanes  can  betaken  as  any  evi« 

only  forced  into  it  by  the  artifices  dence  of  historical  reality. 
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I  would  have  done,  if  /  were  general" — was  a  rriere  phraso 
of  the  heat  of  debate,  such  as  must  have  been  very  often 
used  without  any  idea  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  con- 
struing it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker  was  bound  to 
realise.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  Kleon  to  decline  a  charge 
which  he  had  never  sought,  and  to  confess  his  incompetence 
to  command.  The  reason  why  he  was  forced  into  the  post, 
in  spite  of  his  own  unaffected  reluctance,  was  not  (as  some 
historians  would  have  us  believe)  because  the  Athenian 
people  loved  a  joke,  but  from  two  feelings,  both  perfectly 
serious,  which  divided  the  assembly — feelings  opposite  in 
their  nature,  but  coinciding  on  this  occasion  to  the  same 
result.  His  enemies  loudly  urged  him  forward,  anticipating 
that  the  enterprise  under  him  would  miscarry  and  that  he 
would  thus  be  ruined:  his  friends, perceiving  this  manoeuvre, 
but  not  sharing  in  such  anticipations,  and  ascribing  his 
reluctance  to  modesty,  pronounced  themselves  so  much  the 
more  vehemently  on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the 
scornful  cheer  by  cheers  of  sincere  encouragement.  "Why 
do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this  enterprise,  Kleon,  if  you 
think  it  so  easy?  you  will  soon  find  that  it  is  too  much  for 
you" — was  the  cry  of  his  enemies:  to  which  his  friends 
would  reply — "Yes,  to  be  sure,  try,  Kleon:  by  all  means, 
try:  do  not  be  backward;  we  warrant  that  you  will  come 
honourably  out  of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  you."  Such  cheer 
and  counter-cheer  is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an  animated 
multitude  (as  Thucydides1  states  it)  divided  in  feeling. 
Friends  as  well  as  enemies,  thus  concurred  to  impose  upon 
Kleon  a  compulsion  not  to  be  eluded.  Of  all  the  parties 
here  concerned,  those  whose  conduct  is  the  most  unpardon- 
ably  disgraceful  are,  Nikias  and  his  oligarchical  supporters ; 
who  force  a  political  enemy  into  the  supreme  command 
against  his  own  strenuous  protest,  persuaded  that  he  will 
fail  so  as  to  compromise  the  lives  of  many  soldiers  and  the 
destinies  of  the  state  on  an  important  emergency — but 
satisfying  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  bring 
him  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow  Strategi 
were  backward  on  this  occasion,  partly  because  they  were 
really  afraid  of  the  duty.  They  anticipated  a  resistance  to 
the  death  at  Sphakteria  such  as  that  at  Thermopylae:  in 
which  case,  though  victory  rm'ght  perhaps  be  won  by  a 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  28.   otov  o^Xoc  cpvXei  Ttoisiv,  <£c. 
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superior  assailant  force,  it  would  not  be  won  without  much 
bloodshed  and  peril,  besides  an  inexpiable  quarrel  with 
Sparta.  If  Kleon  took  a  more  correct  measure  of  the 
chances,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it  as  one  "bene  ausus 
vana  contemnere."  And  it  seems  probable,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  thus  forward  in  supporting  the  request  of  Demos- 
thenes for  reinforcement — or  rather,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
placed  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  forward — Nikias  and 
his  friends  would  have  laid  aside  the  enterprise,  and  reopen- 
ed negotiations  for  peace  under  circumstances  neither 
honourable  nor  advantageous  to  Athens.  Kleon  was  in 
this  matter  one  main  author  of  the  most  important  success 
which  Athens  obtained  throughout  the  whole  war. 

On  joining  Demosthenes  with  his  reinforcement,  Kleon 
found  every  preparation  for  attack   made  by 

i-ii  IT  i   -r-«    i  i       jS-loon  goes 

that  general,  and  the  soldiers  at  .rylus  eager  to  to  Pyius 

commence  such  aggressive  measures  as  would  J™**1*"^ 

relieve  them  from  the  tedium  of  a  blockade,  condition 

Sphakteria  had  become  recently  more  open  to  of_ th?    , 

,.  J        .  j  island  of 

assault  in  consequence  01  an   accidental   con- 


by  the  Athenian  seamen,  while  landing  at  tions  of  the 
the  skirt  of  the  island  and  cooking  their  food.  Lacedjemo- 
Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  wind,  most  of 
the  wood  in  the  island  had  thus  caught  fire  and  been  des- 
troyed. To  Demosthenes  this  was  an  accident  especially 
welcome:  for  the  painful  experience  of  his  defeat  in  the 
forest-covered  hills  of  J^tolia  had  taught  him  how  difficult 
it  was  for  assailants  to  cope  with  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the  good  points  of  defence 
in  the  country.  *  The  island  being  thus  stripped  of  its 
wood,  he  was  enabled  to  survey  the  garrison,  to  count  their 
number,  and  to  lay  his  plan  of  attack  on  certain  data.  He 
now,  too,  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  under- 
rated their  real  number,  having  before  suspected  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  sent  in  rations  for  a  greater  total  than 
was  actually  there.  The  island  was  occupied  altogether 
by  420  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  out  of  whom  more  than 
120  were  native  Spartans,  belonging  to  the  first  families  in 
the  city.  The  commander  Epitadas,  with  the  main  body, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  only  spring  of 
water  which  it  afforded:-  an  advanced  guard  of  thirty 

1  Thucvd.  iv.  30.  *  Colonel  Leake  gives    an  inter- 
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hoplites  was  posted  not  far  from  the  sea-shore  in  the  end 
of  the  island  farthest  from  Pylus;  while  the  end  imme- 
diately fronting  Pylus,  peculiarly  steep  and  rugged,  and 
containing  even  a  rude  circuit  of  stones,  of  unknown  origin, 
which  served  as  a  sort  of  defence — was  held  as  a  post  of 
reserve. l 

Such  was  the  prey  which  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  were 
Kieon  and  anxious  to  grasp.  On  the  very  day  of  the  ar- 
Demos-  rival  of  the  former,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the 
land  their  Lacedaemonian  generals  on  the  mainland,  in- 
forces  in  viting  the  surrender  of  the  hoplites  on  the  island 
and 'attack  on  condition  of  being  simply  detained  under 
u-  guard  without  any  hardship,  until  a  final  paci- 

fication should  take  place.  Of  course  the  summons  was 
refused;  after  which,  leaving. only  one  day  for  repose,  the 
two  generals  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  put  all  their 
hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes,  making  show  as  if  they  were 
merely  commencing  the  ordinary  nocturnal  circumnavi- 
gation, so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupants  of  the 
island.  The  entire  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  SCO  in  num- 
ber, were  thus  disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  island,  a  little  before  daybreak:  the  outposts, 
consisting  of  thirty  Lacedaemonians,  completelyunprepared, 
were  surprised  even  in  their  sleep,  and  all  slain. 2  At  the 
point  of  day,  the  entire  remaining  force  from  the  seventy- 
two  triremes  was  also  disembarked,  leaving  on  board  none 
but  the  thalamii  or  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  and  reserving 
only  a  sufficient  number  to  man  the  walls  of  Pylus.  Alto- 
gether there  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000  troops 
employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island — men  of  all  arms:  800 
hoplites,  800  peltasts,  800  bowmen;  the  rest"  armed  with 
javelins,  slings,  and  stones.  Demosthenes  kept  his  hoplites 
in  one  compact  body,  but  distributed  the  light-armed  into 
separate  companies  of  about  200  men  each,  with  orders  to 
occupy  the  rising  grounds  all  round,  and  harass  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians.3 

To  resist  this  large  force,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander Epitadas  had  only  360  hoplites  around  him;  for 
his  outlying  company  of  thirty  men  had  been  slain,  and 

esting  illustration   of  these  parti-  p.  408). 

culars    in   the    topography    of  the  '  Thucyd.  iv.  31. 

island,    which    may    even   now    be  2  Thucyd.  iv.  31. 

verified  (Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  32. 
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as  many  more  must  have  been  held  in  reserve  to  guard  the 
rocky  station  in  his  rear.  Of  the  Helots  who  were  with 
him,  Thucydides  says  nothing  during  the  whole  Numer0us 
course  of  the  action.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  light  troops 
numbers  and  disposition  of  his  enemies,  Epita-  then^em- 
das  placed  his  men  in  battle  array,  and  ad-  ployed 
vanced  to  encounter  the  main  body  of  hoplites  ^c^emo! 
whom  he  saw  before  him.  But  the  Spartan  march  mans  in 
was  habitually  slow:1  moreover  the  ground  was  sPhaktena- 
rough  and  uneven,  obstructed  with  stumps,  and  overlaid 
with  dust  and  ashes,  from  the  recently  burnt  wood,  so  that 
a  march  at  once  rapid  and  orderly  was  hardly  possible. 
He  had  to  traverse  the  whole  intermediate  space,  since 
the  Athenian  hoplites  remained  immoveable  in  their  po- 
sition. No  sooner  had  his  march  commenced,  than  he 
found  himself  assailed  both  in  rear  and  flanks,  especially 
in  the  right  or  unshielded  flank,  by  the  numerous  companies 
of  light-armed.2  Notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  su- 
periority of  number,  these  men  were  at  first  awe-stricken 
at  finding  themselves  in  actual  contest  with  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites.3  Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  in  their 
missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that  the  hoplites 
were  obliged  to  halt,  while  Epitadas  ordered  the  most 
active  among  them  to  spring  out  of  their  ranks  and  repel 
the  assailants.  But  pursuers  with  spear  and  shield  had 
little  chance  of  overtaking  men  lightly  clad  and  armed, 
who  always  retired,  in  whatever  direction  the  pursuit  was 
commenced — had  the  advantage  of  difficult  ground — 
redoubled  their  annoyance  against  the  rear  of  the  pursuers, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume  their  place  in  the 
ranks — and  always  took  care  to  get  ground  to  the  rear  of 
the  hoplites. 

After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  Lacedae- 
monian pursuit,  the  light-armed,  becoming  far   T 

•,     i  ,         ,\  .     P      j.       i          i  xi  Distress  of 

bolder  than  at  first,  closed  upon  them  nearer   the  Lace- 
and  more  universally,  with  arrows,  javelins,  and   dsemonians 
stones, — raising  shouts  and  clamour  that  rent  the    bravery  and 
air,  rendering  the  word  of  command  inaudible  lons  resist- 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers — who  at  the  same 
time  were  almost  blinded  by  the  thick  clouds    of  dust, 

1  Thucyd.  T.  71.  rpiLtov    aTcifixi-iov    TT;    Yvtbfjiij)    8s- 

Thncyd.  iv.  33.  CouXojjxjvoi     104     &TU    Aaxsoaiuo- 

'  1'liucyd.      iv.      33.      cojrEo     'TS      vto'J:.  &(•„ 
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kicked  up  from  the  recently  spread  wood-ashes. l  Such 
method  of  fighting  was  one  for  which  the  Lykurgean  drill 
made  no  provision.  The  longer  it  continued,  the  more 
painful  did  the  embarrassment  of  the  exposed  hoplites 
become.  Their  repeated  efforts,  to  destroy  or  even  to 
reach  nimble  and  ever-returning  enemies,  all  proved 
abortive,  whilst  their  own  numbers  were  incessantly  dimin- 
ishing by  wounds  which  they  could  not  return.  Their  only 
offensive  arms  consisted  of  the  long  spear  and  short  sword 
usual  to  the  Grecian  hoplite,  without  any  missile  weapons 
whatever;  nor  could  they  even  pick  up  and  throw  back  the 
javelins  of  their  enemies,  since  the  points  of  these  javelins 
commonly  broke  off  and  stuck  in  the  shields,  or  sometimes 
even  in  the  body  which  they  had  wounded.  Moreover, 
the  bows  of  the  archers,  doubtless  carefully  selected  before 
starting  from  Athens,  were  powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their 
arrows  may  sometimes  have  pierced  and  inflicted  wounds 
even  through  the  shield  or  the  helmet — but  at  any  rate, 
the  stuffed  doublet,  which  formed  the  only  defence  of  the 
hoplite  on  his  unshielded  side,  was  a  very  inadequate  pro- 
tection against  them.2  Under  this  trying  distress  did  the 

1  Thucyd.   iv.  34 :   compare  with  Goller.     That    the    word    1:1X0?    is 

this  the  narrative    of  the  destruc-  sometimes  used  for  the   helmet  or 

tion    of  the   Lacedaemonian   mora  head-piece,      is    unquestionable  — 

near  Lechseum,  by  Iphikratgs  and  sometimes  even    (with  or  without 

the   Peltastse   (Xenophon,   Hellen.  yaXxooO  for  a  brazen  helmet  (see 

iv.  6,  11).  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  562;  Antipha- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  34.    To  ts  IpY<>v  ev-  n§s  ap.  Athense.  xi.  p.  £03):   but  I 

tau9a    ^aXszov  TOI?    AotxsSatjjiovion  cannot  think  that  on  this  occasion 

xaStaTaTO-  OUTS  fop  o£  rlXot  lattfot  Thucydides   would  specially   indi- 

•ci    TO;E'J[X3Ta,   SopotTia    -cs   evaroxs-  cate   the    head   of  the   Lacedaemo- 

xXaaxo   {iaXXojievtovj   eiyov   8s  ou8ev  nian  hoplite    as   his   chief  vulner- 

otptjiv   adieus   7pr,3ao9at,  duoxsxXiQ-  able  part.     Dr.  Arnold   indeed   of- 

fxevoi  [iiv  TT}    o'isi  tou  ~poopqiv,   uito  fers    a    reason    to    prove    that    he 

6s  TTJ?  (XEI'OVO?    PGTJ?   T(I)v  7toX£|iiujv  might     naturally     do    so;    but    in 

Ti    ev    o'jToi?     rcapaYY^XXdjAsva    oux  my  judgement   the  reason  is  insuffi- 

iaaxo'iovTE;,  xivSu-jou    Se  itavTayoGsv  cient. 

TC£pisaT(I)TO«,  xai  o6x  t-/rj-t-t$  E).::i6a  IltKoi  means    stuffed  clothing  of 

xa9'  5,Ti  ypf)  dfiU-jojxsvo'J?  ocoft^vat.  wool  or  felt,  whether  employed  to 

There  has  been  doubt  and  dif-  protect  head,  body,  or  feet:  and  I 
ficulty  in  this  passage,  even  from  conceive,  with  Poppo  and  others, 
the  time  of  the  Scholiasts.  Some  that  it  here  indicates  the  body- 
commentators  have  translated  7:1X01  clothing  of  the  Lacedjemonian  ho- 
caps  or  hats, — others,  padded  cut-  plite;  his  body  being  the  part  most 
rasses  of  wool  or  felt,  round  the  open  to  be  wounded,  on  the  side 
breast  and  back  :  see  the  notes  of  undefended  by  the  shield,  as  well 
Duker;  Dr.  Arnold,  PoppO|  and  as  in  the  rear.  That  the  word 
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Lacedaemonians  continue  for  a  long  time,  poorly  provided 
for  defence,  and  in  this  particular  case  altogether  helpless 
for  aggression — without  being  able  to  approach  at  all 
nearer  to  the  Athenian  hoplites.  At  length  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  seeing  that  his  position  grew  worse  and 
worse,  gave  orders  to  close  the  ranks  and  retreat  to  the  last 
redoubt  in  the  rear.  But  this  movement  was  not  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  for  the  light-armed  assailants 
became  so  clamorous  and  forward,  that  many  wounded 
men,  unable  to  move,  or  at  least  to  keep  in  rank,  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  l 

A  diminished  remnant,  however,  reached  the  last  post 
in  safety.    Here  they  were  in  comparative  pro-   The 
tection,   since   the   ground  was  so  rocky  and   retreat  to 
impracticable  that  their  enemies  could  attack   th<rir  'as* 

•ii  •       a       i  j.1.          i      ii-       redoubt  at 

them  neither  in  flank  nor  rear;  though  the  the  extra- 
position at  any  rate  could  not  have  been  long  mjty  of  the 
tenable  separately,  inasmuch  as  the  only  spring 
of  water  in  the  island  was  in  the  centre,  which  they  had 
just  been  compelled  to  abandon.  The  light-armed  being 
now  less  available,  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  brought  up 
their  800  Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before  been 
engaged.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  here  at  home2 
with  their  weapons,  and  enabled  to  display  their  well-known 
superiority  against  opposing  hoplites,  especially  as  they 
had  the  vantage-ground  against  enemies  charging  from 
beneath.  Although  the  Athenians  were  double  in  numbers, 
and  withal  yet  unexhausted,  they  were  repulsed  in  many 
successive  attacks.  The  besieged  maintained  their  ground 
in  spite  of  all  previous  fatigue  and  suffering,  harder  to  be 
borne  from  the  scanty  diet  on  which  they  had  recently 
subsisted.  The  struggle  lasted  so  long  that  heat  and  thirst 
began  to  tell  even  upon  the  assailants,  when  the  commander 
of  the  Alessenians  came  to  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  and 
intimated  that  they  were  now  labouring  in  vain;  promising 
at  the  same  time  that  if  they  would  confide  to  him  a 
detachment  of  light  troops  and  bowmen,  he  would  find  his 
way  round  to  the  higher  cliffs  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants.3 

TtTXot  will  bear   ihis   sense  may  be  Charikles,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

seen    in   Pollux,    vii.    171;    Plato,  '  Thucyd.  iv.  35. 

Timteus,  p.  74;  and  Symposion,  p.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  33.     TTJ   atfiTJpa  ea- 

22U,  c.  35:    respecting  r.iXo?  as  ap-  its  pia  y_pT|3S3&at,  &c. 

plied  to  the  foot-covering— Bekker,  *  Thucyd.  iv.  36. 
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He  accordingly  stole  away  unobserved  from  the  rear, 
scrambling  round  over  pathless  crags,  and  by  an  almost 
impracticable  footing  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  through 
approaches  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  unguarded, 
never  imagining  that  they  could  be  molested  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  suddenly  appeared  with  his  detachment  on  the 
higher  peak  above  them,  so  that  their  position  was  thus 
commanded,  and  they  found  themselves,  as  at  Thermopylae, 
between  two  fires,  without  any  hope  of  escape.  Their 
enemies  in  front,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Messeni- 
ans,  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardour,  until  at  length 
the  courage  of  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  way,  and  the  posi- 
tion was  carried. l 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  all 
They  are  overpowered  and  slain, — when  Kleon  and  Demos- 
Burrounded  thenes,  anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  to 
to  sur-  Athens,  constrained  their  men  to  halt,  and 
render.  proclaimed  by  herald  an  invitation  to  surrender, 
on  condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms,  and  being  held 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.  Most  of  them,  incapable 
of  farther  effort,  closed  with  the  proposition  forthwith, 
signifying  compliance  by  dropping  their  shields  and  waving 
their  hands  above  their  heads.  The  battle  being  thus 
ended,  Styphon  the  commander — originally  only  third  in 
command,  but  now  chief;  since  Epitadas  had  been  slain, 
and  the  second  in  command,  Hippagretes,was  lying  disabled 
by  wounds  on  the  field — entered  into  conference  with 
Kleou  and  Demosthenes,  and  entreated  permission  to  send 
across  for  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  mainland. 
The  Athenian  commanders,  though  refusing  this  request, 
sent  a  messenger  of  their  own,  inviting  Lacedaemonian 
heralds  over  from  the  mainland,  through  whom  communi- 
cations were  exchanged  twice  or  three  times  between 
Styphon  and  the  chief  Lacedaemonian  authorities.  At 
length  the  final  message  came — "The  Lacedaemonians 
direct  you  to  take  counsel  for  yourselves,  but  to  do  nothing 
disgraceful."2  Their  counsel  was  speedily  taken;  they 
surrendered  themselves  and  delivered  up  their  arms;  292 
in  number,  the  survivors  of  the  original  total  of  42(J.  And 
out  of  these  no  less  than  12u  were  native  Spartans,  some 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  37.  UfiiLv    OIUTUJV    fto'jXc'JES&at,  (AT,OSI»  at* 

*  Tbucyd.    iv.  38.     Oi  A7*s53t(A6-      <*X.P'V  toioima?. 
vioi     xe/.eyoustv     Ofisc?    aCiT&'i?    -£pi 
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of  them  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the  city.  1  They 
were  kept  under  guard  during  that  night,  and  distributed 
on  the  morrow  among  the  Athenian  trierarchs  to  be  con- 
veyed as  prisoners  to  Athens;  while  a  truce  was  granted 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  shore,  in  order  that  they  might 
carry  across  the  dead  bodies  for  burial.  So  careful  had 
Epitadas  been  in  husbanding  the  provisions,  that  some 
food  was  yet  found  in  the  island;  though  the  garrison  had 
subsisted  for  fifty-two  days  upon  casual  supplies,  aided  by 
such  economies  as  had  been  laid  by  during  the  twenty 
days  of  the  armistice,  when  food  of  a  stipulated  quantity 
was  regularly  furnished.  Seventy-two  days  had  thus 
elapsed,  from  the  first  imprisonment  in  the  island  to  the 
hour  of  their  surrender.2 

The  best  troops  in  modern  times  would  neither  incur 
reproach,  nor  occasion  surprise,  by  surrendering,   A 
under  circumstances  in  all  respects  similar  to   ment 
this   gallant    remnant   in  Sphakteria.     Yet    in   c*used. 

~  , .     .  ,     throughout 

brreece  the  astonishment  was  prodigious  and   Greece  by 
universal,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  Lacedae-   thesurreud. 

.     i     .       -i  •  er   of  Laoe-i 

momans  had  consented  to  become  prisoners.3   dremonian 
For  the  terror  inspired  by  their  name,  and  the   topics— 

-.     .  .  c  mi  11      T  diminished 

deepstruck  impression  01  Thermopylae  had  ere-  lustre  of 
ated  a  belief  that  they  would  endure  any  extrem-  sPartan 
ity  of  famine,  and  perish  in  the  midst  of  any 
superiority  of  hostile  force,  rather  than  dream  of  giving 
up  their  arms  and  surviving  as  captives.  The  events  of 
Sphakteria,  shocking  as  they  did  this  preconceived  idea, 
discredited  the  military  prowess  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her  own  allies.  Even 
in  Sparta  itself,  too,  the  same  feeling  prevailed — partially 
revealed  in  the  answer  transmitted  to  Styphon  from  the 
generals  on  shore,  who  did  not  venture  to  forbid  surrender, 
yet  discountenanced  it  by  implication.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Spartans  would  have  lost  less  by  their  death  than  by 
their  surrender.  But  we  read  with  disgust  the  spiteful 
taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens  (not  an  Athenian)  en- 
gaged in  the  affair,  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  question  to 
one  of  the  prisoners — "Have  your  best  men  then  been  all 
slain?"  The  reply  conveyed  an  intimation  of  the  standing 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  38;  v.  15.  TS  Or;    (*:<>.  1373    Tii;  xati    t'r>   r.6\t* 

1  Tlmcyd.  iv.  39.  jj.ov  -tor,7C,  T0i?  "E/.).r,3iv  i-fivSTO,  &c, 

*  Thucyd.    iv.    40.      -apdi    -[na^r^ 
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contempt  entertained  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  bow 
and  its  chance-strokes  in  the  line — "That  would  be  a  capital 
arrow  which  could  single  out  the  best  man."  The  language 
which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demaratus,  com- 
posed in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attests 
this  same  belief  in  Spartan  valour — "The  Lacedaemonians 
die,  but  never  surrender."1  Such  impression  was  from 
henceforward,  not  indeed  effaced,  but  sensibly  enfeebled, 
nor  was  it  ever  again  restored  to  its  full  former  pitch. 

But  the  general  judgement  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  capture  of  Sphakteria.  remarkable  as  it  is 

Judgement  ,    r.     f       ,  •    •        ,,         ,-,     , 

pronounced  to  commemorate,  is  lar  less  surprising  than  that 
by  Thucy-  pronounced  by  Thucydides  himself.  Kleon  and 
self— reflec-  Demosthenes  returning  with  a  part  of  the  squad- 
tions  upon  ron  an(j  carrying  all  the  prisoners,  started  from 
Sphakteria  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the 
action,  and  reached  Athens  within  twenty  days  after  Kleon 
had  left  it.  Thus  "the  promise  of  Kleon,  insane  as  it  was, 
came  true" — observes  the  historian.2 

1  To  adopt  a  phrase,     the    coun-  in  committing  such  a  trust  to  such 

terpart  of  that  -which  has  been  as-  a  man,    far  exceeded    that  of   the 

cribed  to  the  Vieille  Garde  of  the  man     himself,     whose    impudence 

Emperor  Napoleon's   army:    com-  seldom    carried     him    beyond    the 

pare  Herodot.  vii.  104.  control    of    his    cunning.     He  had 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  39.     Kcu  -rot)  KXeco-  received  intelligence   that  Demos- 

vo?    •xotrcep     (xa^KuoTj?    ouaa    rj  thenes    had    already    formed    the 

oxosyssti;      orcfSV     EVTO;      yip  plan   and    was   preparing    for    the 

eixouiv   7)[i£f(I>v    frfzfe   TO'JS    av6poc<;,  attempt,  with  the  forces  upon  the 

(ouirep  OrssTTj.  spot    and    in    the    neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  recounting  these  Hence  his  apparent  moderation  in 

incidents,     after    having    said    re-  the  demand    for  troops ;    which  he 

specting  Kleon— "In  a  very  extra-  judiciously    accommodated    to   the 

ordinary    train     of    circumstances  gratification       of      the     Athenian 

which  followed,  his  impudence  and  people,  by  avoiding  to  require  any 

his    fortune    (if    in    the    want    of  Athenians.  He    farther  showed  his 

another,    we   may   use    that  term)  judgment,  when  the  decree  was  to 

wonderfully    favoured    him" — goes  be    passed    which    was    finally    to 

on  to  observe  two  pages  farther —  direct  the  expedition,  by  a  request 

ult  however  soon  appeared,  that  which    was    readily    granted,    that 

though  for  a  man  like  Cleon,    un-  Demosthenes  might  be  joined  with 

versed    in    military  command,    the  him    in   the   command."     (Mitford, 

undertaking  was  rash  and  the  brag-  Hist,    of  Greece,    vol.   iii.    ch.   xv. 

ging    promise    abundantly    ridicu-  sect.  vii.  p.  250-253.) 

lous,    yet  the  business  was  not  so  It    appears    as    if    no    historian 

desperate  as  it  was  in  the  moment  could    write    down    the    name    of 

generally    imagined:    and    in   fact  Kleon  without  attaching  to  it  some 

the  folly  of   the  Athenian  people,  disparaging  verb  or  adjective.  We 
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Men  with  arms  in  their  hands  have  always  the  option 
between  death  and  imprisonment,  and  Grecian  opinion  was 
only  mistaken  in  assuming  as  a  certainty  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  choose  the  former.  But  Kleon  had  never 
promised  to  bring  them  home  as  prisoners:  his  promise 
was  disjunctive — that  they  should  be  either  so  brought 
home,  or  slain,  within  twenty  days.  No  s  entence  throughout 
the  whole  of  Thucydides  astonishes  me  so  much  as  that  in 
which  he  stigmatises  such  an  expectation  as  "insane." 
Here  are  420  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  without  any  other 
description  of  troops  to  aid  them — without  the  possibility 
of  being  reinforced — without  any  regular  fortification — 
without  any  narrow  pass  such  as  that  of  Thermopylae — 
without  either  a  sufficient  or  a  certain  supply  of  food — 
cooped  up  in  a  small  open  island  less  than  two  miles  in 
length.  Against  them  are  brought  10,000  troops  of  divers 

are  here  told  in  the  same  sentence  the  people  into  this  folly,  for  the 

that  Kleon  was  an  impudent  brag-  purpose  of  ruining  a  political  an- 

gart   for  promising   the   execution  tagonist,    and   who    forced   Kleon 

of  the  enterprise — and  yet  that  the  into  the  post  against  his  own  most 

enterprise  itself  was  perfectly  fea-  unaffected     reluctance?      Against 

sible.  We  are  told  in  one  sentence  this  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchical 

that   he   was   rash   and    ridiculous  party,  neither  Mr.  Mitford  nor  any 

for  promising  this,  unversed  as  he  other  historian  says  a  word.  When 

was  in  military  command:    a   few  Kleon  judges  circumstances  rightly, 

words     farther,     we    are    informed  as  Mr.  Mitford  allows   that  he  did 

that    he  expressly   requested    that  in  this  case,  he  has  credit  fornoth- 

the    most    competent    man    to    be  ing  better  than  cunning. 

found,      DemosthenSs,      might    be  The    truth   is,     that   the    people 

named  his  colleague.    We  are  told  committed  no  folly   in  appointing 

of  the  cunning  of  Kleon,  and  that  Kleon — for   he    justified    the    best 

Kleon    had     received     intelligence  expectations   of  his   friends.    But 

from  Demosthenes— as  if  this  were  Nikias  and  his  friends  committed 

some    private    communication    to  great    knavery    in     proposing    it, 

himself.      But    Demosthenes     had  since   they   fully   believed  that  he 

sent    no    news   to  Kleou,    nor  .did  would   fail.     And    even    upon   Mr 

Kleon  know  anything,   which  was  Mitford's    statement    of  the    case, 

not  equally   known   to  every  man  the  opinion   of  Thucydides  which 

in  the  assembly.     The  folly  of  the  stands    at    the    beginning    of  this 

people   in   committing  the   trust  to  note    is    thoroughly  unjustifiable ; 

Kleon   is    denounced— aa    if  Kleon  not    less    unjustifiable    than    the 

bad  sought  it  himself,  or  as  if  his  language  of  the   modern  historian 

friends  had  been   the  first   to  pro-  about   the   "extraordinary  circum- 

pose   it   for   him.     If  the   folly   of  stances,"    and    the   way    in    which 

the   people  was    thus    great,    what  Kleon  was  "favoured  by  fortune.'' 

are   we    to    say    of  the    knavery  of  Not  a  single  incident  can  be  spe- 

the    oligarchical    party,    with    Ni-  citied  in  the  narrative  to  bear  out 

kias  at    their  head,    who  impelled  these  invidious  assertions. 
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arms,  including  800  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens,  and  mar- 
shalled by  Demosthenes,  a  man  alike  enterprising  and 
experienced.  For  the  talents  as  well  as  the  presence  and 
preparations  of  Demosthenes  are  a  part  of  the  data  of  the 
case,  and  the  personal  competence  of  Kleon  to  command 
alone  is  foreign  to  the  calculation.  Now  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  Kleon  engaged  that  this  forlorn  company 
of  brave  men  should  be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners, 
how  could  he  be  looked  upon,  I  will  not  say  as  indulging 
in  an  insane  boast,  but  even  as  overstepping  a  cautious 
and  mistrustful  estimate  of  probability?  Even  to  doubt 
of  this  result,  much  more  to  pronounce  such  an  opinion  as 
that  of  Thucydides,  implies  an  idea  not  only  of  superhuman 
power  in  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  but  a  disgraceful 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes  and  the  assailants. 
The  interval  of  twenty  days,  named  by  Kleon,  was  not 
extravagantly  narrow,  considering  the  distance  of  Athens 
from  Pylus.  For  the  attack  of  this  petty  island  could  not 
possibly  occupy  more  than  one  or  two  days  at  the  utmost, 
though  the  blockade  of  it  might  by  various  accidents  have 
been  prolonged,  or  might  even,  by  some  terrible  storm,  be 
altogether  broken  off.  If  then  we  carefully  consider  this 
promise,  made  by  Kleon  to  the  assembly,  we  shall  find  that 
so  far  from  deserving  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  it  by 
Thucydides,  of  being  a  mad  boast  which  came  true  by 
accident — it  was  a  reasonable  and  even  a  modest  antici- 
pation of  the  future:1  reserving  the  only  really  doubtful 
point  in  the  case — whether  the  garrison  of  the  island  would 
be  ultimately  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Demosthenes,  had 
he  been  present  at  Athens  instead  of  being  at  Pylus,  would 
willingly  have  set  his  seal  to  the  engagement  taken  by 
Kleon. 

1  The  jest  of  an  unknown  comic      announce  the    capture    of  Sphak- 
riter   (probably   Eupolis    or  Ari-     teria  and  the  prisoners  to  the  Athe- 


gait    [XET&    TO    irpaYfxaTa,    Lucian,  is   even   considered   as    a  piece  of 

Prometheus,    o.   2)    may    probably  insolence.   We  must  therefore  pre- 

have  reference  to    his  proceedings  sume   that  the    form  was  unusual 

about  Sphakteria:    if  so,  it  is  cer-  in  addressing  the   people:  though 

tainly  undeserved.  it  certainly  seems  neither  insolent, 

In  the   letter   which  he   sent  to  nor  in  the   least  unsuitable,   after 
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I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  belief, 
the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  biographers  prejudice  of 
of  Thucydides J — that  Kleon  was  the  cause  of  Thucydidgs 
the  banishment  of  the  latter  as  a  general,  and  Kieon?rd  t0 
has  therefore  received  from  him  harder  measure  Kieon  dia- 
than  was  due  in  his  capacity  of  historian.  But  sound*1 
though  this  sentiment  is  not  probably  without  judgement 
influence  in  dictating  the  unaccountable  judge-  ^^  d®°£ 
ment  which  I  have  just  been  criticising — as  well  was  'one  of 
as  other  opinions  relative  to  Kleon,  on  which  I  ^  causes 
shall  say  more  in  a  future  chapter — I  never-  of  the  sue- 
theless  look  upon  that  judgement  not  as  peculiar  cess' 
to  Thucydides,  but  as  common  to  him  with  Nikias  and  those 
whom  we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  oligar- 
chical party  of  the  time  -at  Athens.  And  it  gives  us  some 
measure  of  the  prejudice  and  narrowness  of  vision  which 
prevailed  among  that  party  at  the  present  memorable  crisis ; 
so  pointedly  contrasting  with  the  clear-sighted  and  resolute 
calculations,  and  the  judicious  conduct  in  action,  of  Kleon, 
who  when  forced  against  his  will  into  the  post  of  general, 
did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in  his  situation — he 
selected  Demosthenes  as  colleague  and  heartily  seconded 
his  operations.  Though  the  military  attack  of  Sphakteria, 
one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of  generalship  in  the  whole 
war,  and  distinguished  not  less  by  the  dexterous  employ- 
ment of  different  descriptions  of  troops  than  by  care  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  assailants — belongs  altogether  to  De- 
mosthenes; yet  if  Kleon  had  not  been  competent  to  stand 
up  in  the  Athenian  assembly  and  defy  those  gloomy  pre- 
dictions which  we  see  attested  in  Thucydides,  Demosthenes 
would  never  have  been  reinforced  nor  placed  in  condition 
to  land  on  the  island.  The  glory  of  the  enterprise  therefore 
belongs  jointly  to  both.  Kleon,  far  from  stealing  away  the 
laurels  of  Demosthenes  (as  Aristophanes  represents  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Knights),  was  really  the  means  of  placing 
them  on  his  head,  though  he  at  the  same  time  deservedly 
shared  them.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  look  at 
Kleon  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  opponents,  through 
whose  testimony  we  know  him.  But  the  real  fact  is  that 
this  history  of  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  when  properly 

BO  important  a   success  (Schol.  ad      362). 

Aristophan.    Plut.  322  ;   Bergk,  De          '  Vit.     Thucydidis,     p.    xv.    ed. 

Keliquiis    ComoadiM      Antiques,     p.      Bekker. 
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surveyed,  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  those  opponents,  and  no 
inconsiderable  honour  to  him;  exhibiting  them  as  alike 
destitute  of  political  foresight  and  of  straightforward  pa- 
triotism— as  sacrificing  the  opportunities  of  war,  along  with 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  soldiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  a  political  enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of  Nikias, 
as  Strategus,  to  propose,  and  undertake  in  person  if  neces- 
sary, the  reduction  of  Sphakteria.  If  he  thought  the  enter- 
prise dangerous,  that  was  a  good  reason  for  assigning  to  it 
a  larger  military  force,  as  we  shall  find  him  afterwards 
reasoning  about  the  Sicilian  expedition — but  not  for  letting 
it  slip  or  throwing  it  off  upon  others.  l 

The  return   of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  to  Athens, 
within  the  twenty  days  promised,  bringing  with 

Effect  pro-      ,,  orv^    T  i  • 

duced  at  them  near  300  .Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must 
Athens  by  have  been  by  far  the  most  triumphant  and 
ofthe'Lace-  exhilarating  event  which  had  occurred  to  the 
dsemonian  Athenians  throughout  the  whole  war.  It  at 
once  changed  the  prospects,  position,  and  feel- 
ings, of  both  the  contending  parties.  Such  a  number,,of 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  especially  120  Spartans,  was  a 
source  of  almost  stupefaction  to  the  general  body  of  Greeks, 
and  a  prize  of  inestimable  value  to  the  captors.  The  return 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf,  when  he  brought  with  him  300  Ambrakian  panoplies, 
had  probably  been  sufficiently  triumphant.  But  the  entry 
into  Peirseus  on  this  occasion  from  Sphakteria,  with  300 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  doubtless  have  occasioned 
emotions  transcending  all  former  experience.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  description  is  preserved  to  us  of 
the  scene,  as  well  as  of  the  elate  manifestations  of  the  people 
when  the  prisoners  were  marched  up  from  Peiraeus  to 
Athens.  We  should  be  curious  also  to  read  some 
account  of  the  first  Athenian  assembly  held  after  this  event 
— the  overwhelming  cheers  heaped  upon  Kleon  by  his 
joyful  partisans,  who  had  helped  to  invest  him  with  the 
duties  of  general,  in  confidence  that  he  would  discharge 
them  well — contrasted  with  the  silence  or  retractation  of 
Nikias  and  the  other  humiliated  political  enemies.  But 
all  such  details  are  unfortunatelydenied  to  us — though  they 
constitute  the  blood  and  animation  of  Grecian  history,  now 
lying  before  us  only  in  its  skeleton. 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  8;  Thucyd.  v.  7. 
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The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard  the 
prisoners   as   a   guarantee    to    their  territory   The  Athe- 
against  invasion.  1     They  resolved  to  keep  them  nianaprose- 

,,,.,/,  ,      .   .f  ,  cutethewar 

securely  guarded  until  the  peace;  but  it  at  any  •with  in- 

time  before  that  event  the  Lacedaemonian  army  £r0eag_ed 

should  enter  Attica,  then  to  bring  forth   the  fulness  and 

prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death  in  sight  of  the  vigour.  The 

•          i  mi  ii  i-  c  11     c    Lacedsemo- 

invaders.     They  were  at  the  same  time  lull  of   nians  make 
spirits  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,   new  ad- 

r  j  v  °f     ,1  «f         j    •     ji       i  /    vances  for 

and  became  farther  confirmed  m  the  hope,  not  peace  with- 
merely  of  preserving  their  power  undiminished,  out  effect. 
but  even  of  recovering  much  of  what  they  had  lost  before 
the  Thirty  years'  truce.  Pylus  was  placed  in  an  improved 
state  of  defence,  with  the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria 
doubtless  as  a  subsidiary  occupation.  The  Messenians, 
transferred  thither  from  Naupaktus,  and  overjoyed  to  find 
themselves  once  more  masters  even  of  an  outlying  rock 
of  their  ancestorial  territory,  began  with  alacrity  to  overrun 
and  ravage  Laconia:  while  the  Helots,  shaken  by  the  recent 
events,  manifested  inclination  to  desert  to  them.  The 
Lacedaemonian  authorities,  experiencing  evils  before  unfelt 
and  unknown,  became  sensibly  alarmed  lest  such  desertions 
should  spread  through  the  country.  Reluctant  as  they 
were  to  afford  obvious  evidence  of  their  embarrassments, 
they  nevertheless  brought  themselves  (probably  under  the 
pressure  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Sphakterian 
captives)  to  send  to  Athens  several  missions  for  peace?  but 
all  proved  abortive.2  We  are  not  told  what  they  offered, 
but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  which  the 
Athenians  thought  themselves  entitled  to  indulge. 

We,  who  now  review  these  facts  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  subsequent  history,  see  that  the  Athenians    E 
could  have  concluded  a  better  bargain  with  the   upci/tiA 
Lacedsemonians  during  the  six  or  eight  months    p°licy  of 
succeeding  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  than  it   her  chance 
was  ever  open  to  them  to  make  afterwards:  and   was  now 
they  had  reason  to  repent  letting  slip  the  oppor-   beHtfved  to 
tunity.     Perhaps  indeed  Perikles,  had  he  been   be  most , 

i"n       v  •     i  ,     i  ,1  -i        .      favourable 

still  alive,  might  have  taken  a  more  prudent   in  prose- 
measure  of  the  future,  and  might  have  had  as-   cuting  the 
cendency  enough  over  his  countrymen  to  be  able 

1  Tliuoyd.  iv.  41. 

1  Thucyd.  iv.   41;    compare    Aristophan.  Equit.  648,  with  Schol. 

K  2 
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to  arrest  the  tide  of  success  at  its  highest  point,  before  it 
began  to  ebb  again. 

But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the  situation  of 
Athens  during  the  autumn  which  succeeded  the  return  of 
Kleon  and  Demosthenes  from  Sphakteria,  we  shall  easily 
enter  into  the  feelings  under  which  the  war  was  continued. 
The  actual  possession  of  the  captives  now  placed  Athens 
in  a  far  better  position  than  she  had  occupied  when  they 
were  only  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria,  and  when  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoys  first  arrived  to  ask  for  peace.  She  was 
now  certain  of  being  able  to  command  peace  with  Sparta 
on  terms  at  least  tolerable,  whenever  she  chose  to  invite  it 
— she  had  also  a  fair  certainty  of  escaping  the  hardship  of 
invasion.  Next — and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  case — the  apprehension  of  Lacedaemonian 
prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered,  and  the  prospects  of 
success  to  Athens  considered  as  prodigiously  improved,1 
even  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  Greeks ;  much  more  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  themselves.  Moreover  the  idea 
of  a  tide  of  good  fortune — of  the  favour  of  the  gods  now 
begun  and  likely  to  continue — of  future  success  as  a 
corollary  from  past — was  one  which  powerfully  affected 
Grecian  calculations  generally.  "Why  not  push  the  present 
good  fortune  and  try  to  regain  the  most  important  points 
lost  before  and  by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  especially  in 
Megara  and  Boeotia — points  which  Sparta  could  not  con- 
cede by  negotiation,  since  they  were  not  in  her  possession? 
Though  these  speculations  failed  (as  we  shall  see  in  the 
coming  chapter),  yet  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in 
acting  upon  them.  Probably  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  Athens  was  at  this  moment  warlike.  Even  Nikias, 
humiliated  as  he  must  have  been  by  the  success  in  Sphak- 
teria, would  forget  his  usual  caution  in  the  desire  of  retrie- 
ving his  own  personal  credit  by  some  military  exploit. 
That  Demosthenes,  now  in  full  measure  of  esteem,  would 
be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which  his  prospects 
of  personal  glory  were  essentially  associated  (just  as  Thu- 
cydides2  observes  about  Brasidas  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
Bide),  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  comedy  of  Aristophanes 
called  the  Acharnians  was  acted  about  six  months  before 
the  affair  of  Sphakteria,  when  no  one  could  possibly  look 
forward  to  such  an  event — the  comedy  of  the  Knights  about 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  79.  J  Thucyd.  v.  16. 
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six  months  after  it. l  Now  there  is  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  two — that  while  the  former  breathes  the 
greatest  sickness  of  war,  and  presses  in  every  possible  way 
the  importance  of  making  peace,  although  at  that  time 
Athens  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  even  to  a  decent 
accommodation — the  latter,  running  down  the  general 
character  of  Kleon  with  unmeasured  scorn  and  ridicule, 
talks  in  one  or  two  places  only  of  the  hardships  of  war,  and 
drops  altogether  that  emphasis  and  repetition  with  which 
peace  had  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  Acharnians — although 
coming  out  at  a  moment  when  peace  was  within  the  reach 
of  the  Athenians. 

To  understand  properly  the  history  of  this  period, 
therefore,  we  must  distinguish  various  occasions  ^luctua- 
which  are  often  confounded.     At  the  moment   tions  in 
when  Sphakteria  was  first  blockaded,  and  when  f^ifng^or 
the  Lacedaemonians  first  sent  to  solicit  peace,   or  against 
there  was  a  considerable  party  at  Athens  dis-   thereTwere 
posed  to  entertain  the  offer.     The  ascendency   two  occa- 
of  Kleon  was  one  of  the  main  causes  why  it  was   Which°n 
rejected.     But  after  the  captives  were  brought   Kleon  con- 
home  from  Sphakteria,  the  influence  of  Kleon,   Influence*0 
though  positively  greater  than  it  had  been  be-   them  tp- 
fore,  was  no  longer  required  to  procure  the   wards  lt> 
dismissal  of  Lacedaemonian  pacific  offers  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war.    The  general  temper  of  Athens  was  then 
warlike,  and  there  were  very  few  to  contend  strenuously 
for  an  opposite  policy.  During  the  ensuing  year,  however, 
the  chances  of  war  turned  out  mostly   unfavourable   to 
Athens,  so  that  by  the  end  of  that  year  she  had  become 
much  more  disposed  to  peace.2     The  truce  for  one  year 
was  then  concluded.  But  even  after  that  truce  was  expired, 
Kleon  still  continued  eager  (and  on  good  grounds,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter)  for  renewing  the  war  in  Thrace,  at  a 
time  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenian  public  had 
grown  weary  of  it.   He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that 
resumption  of  warlike  operations,  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis,  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  Brasidas.  There 

1  The    Acharneis   was  performed  The   capture   of  Sphakteria  took 

at    the    festival    of   the  Lenxa    at  place  about  July,  B.C.  425  ;  between 

Athens  — January,     425     B.C.;    the  the    two    dates     above.      See     Mr. 

Knights    at    the   same   festival    in  Clinton's  Fasti  Heller.ici,  ad  ann. 

tl.e  ensuing  year,  424  B.C.  '   Tliucyd.  iv.  117;  v.  14. 
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were  thus  two  distinct  occasions  on  which  the  personal 
influence  and  sanguine  character  of  Kleon  seems  to  have 
been  of  sensible  moment  in  determining  the  Athenian  public 
to  war  instead  of  peace.  But  at  the  moment  which  we  have 
now  reached — that  is,  the  year  immediately  following  the 
capture  of  Sphakteria — the  Athenians  were  sufficiently 
warlike  without  him ;  probably  Nikias  himself  as  well  as 
the  rest. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Nikias,  imme- 
Expedition  diately  after  the  inglorious  exhibition  which  he 
of  Nikias  ha<j  made  in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  conduct 
Corinthian6  an  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  two  colleagues, 
territory.  against  the  Corinthian  territory.  He  took  with 
him  80  triremes,  2000  Athenian  hoplites,  200  horsemen 
aboard  of  some  horse  transports,  and  some  additional 
hoplites  from  Miletus,  Andros,  and  Karystus. l  Starting 
from  Peirseus  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  a  little  before  day- 
break on  a  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Soly- 
geia,2  about  seven  miles  from  Corinth,  and  two  or  three 
miles  south  of  the  Isthmus.  The  Corinthian  troops,  from 
all  the  territory  of  Corinth  within  the  Isthmus,  were  already 
assembled  at  thelsthmus  itself  to  repel  him;  for  intelligence 
of  the  intended  expedition  had  reached  Corinth  some  time 
before  from  Argos,  with  which  latter  place  the  scheme  of 
the  expedition  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected.  The 
Athenians  having  touched  the  coast  during  the  darkness, 
the  Corinthians  were  only  apprised  of  the  fact  by  fire- 
signals  from  Solygeia.  Not  being  able  to  hinder  the  land- 
ing, they  despatched  forthwith  half  their  forces,  under 
Battus  and  Lykophron,  to  repel  the  invader,  while  the  re- 
maining half  were  left  at  the  harbour  of  Kenchreae,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Mount  Oneion,  to  guard  the  port  of 
Krommyon  (outside  of  the  Isthmus)  in  case  it  should  be 
attacked  by  sea.  Battus  with  one  lochus  of  hoplites  threw 
himself  into  the  village  of  Solygeia,,  which  was  unfortified, 
while  Lykophron  conducted  the  remaining  troops  to  attack 
the  Athenians.  The  battle  was  first  engaged  on  the  Athe- 
nian right,  almost  immediately  after  its  landing,  on  the 

1  Thucyd.    iv.    42.     Tou   8'    OUTDO  second  volume    of  his  Thucydides 

fiepou?  |A£ta  Tauto  et!>9u?,  Ac.  —and   in   Colonel   Leake— Travels 

1  See  the   geographical  illustra-  in  Morea,  ch.  xxviii.  p.  235 ;  xxix. 

tions  of  this  descent  in  Dr.  Arnold's  p.  309. 
plan    and   note    appended   to    the 
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point  called  Chersonesus.  Here  the  Athenian  hoplites, 
together  with  their  Karystian  allies,  repelled  the  Corinthian 
attack,  after  a  stout  and  warmly  disputed  hand-combat  of 
spear  and  shield.  Nevertheless  the  Corinthians,  retreating 
up  to  a  higher  point  of  ground,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh  lochus,  drove  the  Athenians 
back  to  the  shore  and  to  their  ships:  from  hence  the  latter 
again  turned,  and  again  recovered  a  partial  advantage.1 
The  battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians. But  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length,  the  latter 
gained  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by  the  aid  of  their 
cavalry — pursuing  the  Corinthians,  who  fled  in  some  dis- 
order to  a  neighbouring  hill  and  there  took  up  a  position.2 
The  Athenians  were  thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole 
line,  with  the  loss  of  about  forty-seven  men,  while  the 
Corinthians  had  lost  2 12,  together  with  the  general  Lykoph- 
ron.  The  victors  erected  their  trophy,  stripped  the  dead 
bodies  and  buried  their  own  dead.  The  Corinthian  de- 
tachment left  at  Kenchrese  could  not  see  the  battle,  in 
consequence  of  the  interposing  ridge  of  Mount  Oneium: 
but  it  was  at  last  made  known  to  them  by  the  dust  of  the 
fugitives,  and  they  forthwith  hastened  to  afford  help. 
Reinforcements  also  came  both  from  Corinth  and  from 
Kenchrese,  and  as  it  seems  too,  from  the  neighbouring 
Peloponnesian  cities — so  that  Nikias  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  on  board  of  his  ships,  and  halt  upon  some  neigh- 
bouring islands.  It  was  here  first  discovered  that  two  of 
the  Athenians  slain  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial; 
upon  which  he  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce, 
in  order  to  procure  these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have 
here  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  that 
duty;  for  the  mere  sending  of  the  herald  was  tantamount 
to  confession  of  defeat.3 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Krommyon,  where  after 
ravaging  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  hours  he  rested  for 
the  night.  On  the  next  day  he  re-embarked,  sailed  along 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  43.  several  other   places   to  -which    he 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  44.     I9ev-o  to  onXa  alludes.   See  a  note  on  the  surprise 

-an  expression  which  Dr.  Arnold  of   Platsea    by    the    Thebans,     im- 

explains,    here     as    elsewhere,    to  mediately beforethePeloponnesian 

mean  "piling  the  arms  :"    I  do  not  war. 

think  such  an  explanation  is  cor-  *  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  C. 

rtct,     even    here ;     much     less    in 
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the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  upon  which  he  inflicted  some 
He  re-em-  damage  in  passing,  and  stopped  at  last  on 
barks—  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  between  Epidaurus 
Epicurus  an(^  Trcezen. 1  On  this  peninsula  he  established 
—establish-  a  permanent  garrison,  drawing  a  fortification 
on*h^°St  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joined  it 
peninsula  to  the  Epidaurian  peninsula.  This  was  his  last 
>fMethana.  exploit>  ^e  then  sailed  home:  but  the  post  at 
Methana  long  remained  as  a  centre  for  pillaging  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Halieis. 

While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Eury- 
Eurymedon  medon  and  Sophokles  had  sailed  forward  from 
with  the  Pylus  with  a  considerable  portion  of  that  fleet 
fleet  goe^s  to  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Sphak- 
Korkyra.  teria,  to  the  island  of  Korkyra.  It  has  been 
caVivit^of  already  stated  that  the  democratical  government 
the  Kor-  at  Korkyra  had  been  suffering  severe  pressure 
exUesTnthe  and  privation  from  the  oligarchical  fugitives, 
island.  wno  had  come  back  into  the  island  with  a  body 

of  barbaric  auxiliaries,  and  established  themselves  upon 
Mount  Istone  not  far  from  the  city.2  Eurymedon  and  the 
Athenians,  joining  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  attacked 
and  stormed  the  post  onMountlstone;  while  the  vanquished, 
retiring  first  to  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  peak,  were  forced 
to  surrender  themselves  on  terms  to  the  Athenians.  Aban- 
doning altogether  their  mercenary  auxiliaries,  they  only 
stipulated  that  they  should  themselves  be  sent  to  Athens, 
and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian  people.  Eury- 
medon, assenting  to  these  terms,  deposited  the  disarmed 
prisoners  in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Ptychia,  under  the 
distinct  condition,  that  if  a  single  man  tried  to  escape,  the 
whole  capitulation  should  be  null  and  void.3 

Unfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to  Eury- 
medon carried  him  onward  straight  to  Sicily.  It  was  irk- 
some therefore  to  him  to  send  away  a  detachment  of  his 
squadron  to  convey  prisoners  to  Athens ;  where  the  honours 
of  delivering  them  would  be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
the  officer  to  whom  they  might  be  confided.  And  the 
Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  on  their  part,  were  equally  anxious 
that  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  Athens.  Their  animosity 
against  them  being  bitter  in  the  extreme,  they  were 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  45.  *  Tl.ucyd.  iv.  2-45. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  46. 
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afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  spare  their  lives,  so  that 
their  hostility  against  the  island  might  be  again  resumed. 
And  thus  a  mean  jealousy  on  the  part  ofEurymedon,  com- 
bined with  revenge  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
torious Korkyrseans,  brought  about  a  cruel  catastrophe, 
paralleled  nowhere  else  in  Greece,  though  too  well  in 
keeping  with  the  previous  acts  of  the  bloody  drama  enacted 
in  this  island. 

The  Korkyraean  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  the 
privity  of  Eurymedon,   sent  across  to  Ptychia 
fraudulent  emissaries  under  the  guise  of  friends   tives  are 
to  the  prisoners.     These  emissaries. — assuring   put  to  death 

•  . ,      ,     , ,         .  ,  i        .  3    —cruelty 

the  prisoners  that  the  Athenian  commanders,  and  horrors 
in  spite  of  the  convention  signed,  were  about  to  in  ^.e  Pr°- 
hand  them  over  to  the  Korkyrsean  people  for 
destruction, — induced  some  of  them  to  attempt  escape  in 
a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  concert,  the  boat 
was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so  that  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  really  violated:  upon  which  Eurymedon 
handed  over  the  prisoners  to  their  enemies  in  the  island, 
who  imprisoned  them  all  together  in  one  vast  building, 
under  guard  of  hoplites.  From  this  building  they  were 
drawn  out  in  companies  of  twenty  men  each,  chained 
together  in  couples,  and  compelled  to  march  between 
two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march  were  hurried  on 
by  whips  from  behind:  as  they  advanced,  their  private 
enemies  on  both  sides  singled  them  out,  striking  and  pier- 
cing them  until  at  length  they  miserably  perished.  Three 
successive  companies  were  thus  destroyed — ere  the  remain- 
ing prisoners  in  the  interior,  who  thought  merely  that  their 
place  of  detention  was  about  to  be  changed,  suspected 
what  was  passing.  As  soon  as  they  found  it  out,  one  and 
all  refused  either  to  quit  the  building  or  to  permit  any 
one  else  to  enter.  They  at  the  same  time  piteously  im- 
plored the  intervention  of  the  Athenians,  if  it  were  only 
to  kill  them  and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  cruelties  of 
their  merciless  countrymen.  The -latter,  abstaining  from 
attempts  to  force  the  door  of  the  building,  made  an  aperture 
in  the  roof,  from  whence  they  shot  down  arrows,  and  poured 
showers  of  tiles  upon  the  prisoners  within;  who  sought  at 
first  to  protect  themselves,  but  at  length  abandoned  them- 
selves to  despair,  and  assisted  with  their  own  hands  in  the 
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work  of  destruction.  Some  of  them  pierced  their  throats 
with  the  arrows  shot  down  from  the  roof:  others  hung 
themselves,  either  with  cords  from  some  bedding  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  building,  or  with  strips  torn  and 
twisted  from  their  own  garments.  Night  came  on,  but  the 
work  of  destruction,  both  from  above  and  within,  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  so  that  before  morning,  all 
these  wretched  men  had  perished,  either  by  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  or  by  their  own.  At  daybreak  the  Kor- 
kyraeans  entered  the  building,  piled  up  the  dead  bodies  on 
carts,  and  transported  them  out  of  the  city:  the  exact 
number  we  are  not  told,  but  seemingly  it  cannot  have  been 
less  than  300.  The  women  who  had  been  taken  at  Istone 
along  with  these  prisoners,  were  all  sold  as  slaves. l 

Thus  finished  the  bloody  dissensions  in  this  ill-fated 
island:  for  the  oligarchical  party  were  completely  annihi- 
lated, the  democracy  was  victorious,  and  there  were  no 
farther  violences  throughout  the  whole  war.2  It  will  be 
recollected  that  these  deadly  feuds  began  with  the  return 
of  the  oligarchical  prisoners  from  Corinth,  bringing  along 
with  them  projects  both  of  treason  and  of  revolution.  They 
ended  with  the  annihilation  of  that  party,  in  the  manner 
above  described;  the  interval  being  filled  by  mutual  atro- 
cities and  retaliation,  wherein  of  course  the  victors  had 
most  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  vindictive  passions. 
Eurymedon,  after  the  termination  of  these  events,  proceed- 
ed onward  with  the  Athenian  squadron  to  Sicily.  What 
he  did  there  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter  devoted 
to  Sicilian  affairs  exclusively. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the 
campaign  of  the  preceding  year  had  left  Anaktorium 
without  any  defence  against  the  Akarnanians  and  Athenian 
.,  .  ,  squadron  from  Naupaktus.  They  besieged  and 

Capture  of      /*          ....  /      ,        ° 

Anak-  took    it   during   the    course    ot    the    present 

torium  by      summer:3  expelling  the  Corinthian  pi'oprietors, 

the  Athe-  i-         .1       .  j    -x  -j.  -.LI 

nians  and  and.  re-peopling  the  town  and  its  territory  with 
Akama-  Akarnanian  settlers  from  all  the  townships  in 

mans. 

the  country. 

Throughout  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  matters 
Proceed-  continued  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  the 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  during  the  course  of  the 

Athenians  .  i  j_i  •    •  e  j.\.      A  j.i 

at  Chios  autumn,  incurred  the  suspicion  ot  the  Athenians 
and  Lesbos,  from  having  recently  built  a  new  wall  to  their 

1  Tliucyd.  iv.  47,  48.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  48.  3  Thucyd.  iv.  49. 
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city,  as  if  it  were  done  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
first  opportunity  to  revolt. 1  They  solemnly  protested  their 
innocence  of  any  such  designs,  but  the  Athenians  were  not 
satisfied  without  exacting  the  destruction  of  the  obnoxious 
wall.  The  presence  on  the  opposite  continent  of  an  active 
band  of  Hitylenaean  exiles,  who  captured  both  Rhoeteium 
and  Antandrus  during  the  ensuing  spring,  probably  made 
the  Athenians  more  anxious  and  vigilant  011  the  subject  of 
Chios.  2 

The  Athenian  regular  tribute-gathering  squadron, 
The  Athe-  circulating  among  the  maritime  subjects,  cap- 
nians  cap-  tured.  during  the  course  of  the  present  autumn, 

ture  Arta-  .  '  °  .  *       -.     .          ,      .. 

pbemes,  a  a  prisoner  ot  some  importance  and  singularity. 
Persian  en-  j^  was  a  Persian  ambassador.  Artaphernes, 

voy.    on  his         .       n       .   -.-,.  ,••       0,  '    .       ,  . 

way  to  seized  at  Jtaon  on  the  Strymon,  in  his  way  to 
Sparta.  Sparta  with  despatches  from  the  Great  King. 
He  was  brought  to  Athens,  where  his  despatches,  which 
were  at  some  length  and  written  in  the  Assyrian  character, 
were  translated  and  made  public.  The  Great  King  told 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  substance,  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend what  they  meant;  for  that  among  the  numerous 
envoys  whom  they  had  sent,  no  two  told  the  same  story. 
Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if  they  wished  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  to  send  some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain 
instructions  to  accompany  Artaphernes.3  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  despatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony 
as  to  the  march  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government  in  its 
foreign  policy.  Had  any  similar  testimony  existed  respect- 
ing Athens,  demonstrating  that  her  foreign  policy  was  con- 
ducted with  half  as  much  unsteadiness  and  stupidity,  ample 
inferences  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  to  the  discredit 
of  democracy.  But  there  has  been  no  motive  generally  to 
discredit  Lacedaemonian  institutions,  which  included  king- 
ship in  double  measure — two  parallel  lines  of  hereditary 
kings;  together  with  an  entire  exemption  from  everything 
like  popular  discussion.  The  extreme  defects  in  the  foreign 
management  of  Sparta,  revealed  by  the  despatch  of  Arta- 
phernes, seem  traceable  partly  to  an  habitual  faithlessness 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  51.  pouXoMTotr  woXXiiv  Y"P  eXSovrcuv 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  52.  Tcpsa3;u>v  O'jSsva  TOOJTCX  Xs^ir  si  o:Jv 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  50.  iv  at?  TtoXXiLv  pou).o-;Tat  cawi?  \i~(t\.'i,  Tii^ii  jj.i-a 

fiXXtov    YiYP^M'"11''     xe'-piXaiov    rjv,  TOU   FUpsoo   a»?pm  uj;  aij-6v. 

itpo;  AaxECoujAGvi'v'jq,  O'jx  doivoci  Z,-i 
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often  noted  in  the  Lacedaemonian  character — partly  to  the 
annual  change  of  Ephors,  so  frequently  bringing  into  power 
men  who  strove  to  undo  what  had  been  done  by  their 

Eredecessors — and  still  more  to  the  absence  of  everything 
ke  discussion  or  canvass  of  public  measures  among  the 
citizens.  We  shall  find  more  than  one  example,  in  the 
history  about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their  predeces- 
sors, but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  and  concluded  by 
them.  Such  was  the  habitual  secrecy  of  Spartan  public 
business,  that  in  doing  this  they  had  neither  criticism  nor 
discussion  to  fear.  Brasidas,  when  he  started  from  Sparta 
on  the  expedition  which  will  be  described  in  the  coming 
chapter,  could  not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian executive  without  binding  them  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths. * 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphernes  in  a  trireme 
to   Ephesus,    and   availed   themselves    of  this 

B.C.  425.  .,    '  j,  .  ,i       ,-, 

opportunity  ior  procuring  access  to  the  Crreat 
King.  They  sent  envoys  along  with  him,  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  accompany  him  up  to  Susa:  but  on  reaching 
Asia,  the  news  met  them  that  King  Artaxerxes  had  recently 
died.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  judged  expe- 
dient to  prosecute  the  mission,  and  the  Athenians  dropped 
their  design.2 

Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during  this 
Succession  ^ono  interval  of  fifty- four  years  since  the  repulse 
of  Persian  of  Xerxes  from  Greece,  we  have  little  information 
Xerxes"  Ar-  before  us  except  the  names  of  the  successive 
taxerxe's  kings.  In  the  year  465  B.C.,  Xerxes  was  assas- 
manus~  &c  sinated  by  Artabanus  and  Mithridates,  through 
Darius'  '  one  of  those  plots  of  great  household  officers,  so 
Notnus.  frequent  in  Oriental  palaces.  He  left  two  sons, 
or  at  least  two  sons  present  and  conspicuous  among  a 
greater  number,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  But  Artabanus 
persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  Darius  had  been  the  murderer 

1  Thucyd.   iv.  86.     tipxoK    TS  A.I-  King;    though  the   idea    of   doing 
Tu3ai(jLi3viu>-j  xa-aXoipu1''  TOC  T i}.rt  TO!;  so  must  have  been  noway  strange 
filYisToi?,  T)  (JLTJV,  <Stc.  to    them,    as    \ve  may  see    by  the 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  50  ;  Diodor.  xii.  64.  humorous    scene    of    Pseudartabas 
The   Athenians    do    not    appear  to  in  the  Acharneis  of  Aristophanes, 
have    ever  before   sent    envoys    or  acted     in     the    year    before    thii 
courted    alliance    with    the    Great  event. 
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of  Xerxes,  and  thus  prevailed  upon  him  to  revenge  his 
father's  death  by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  killing  his 
brother  Darius:  he  next  tried  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes 
himself,  and  to  appropriate  the  crown.  Artaxerxes  how- 
ever, being  apprised  beforehand  of  the  scheme,  either  slew 
Artabanus  with  his  own  hand  or  procured  him  to  be  slain, 
and  then  reigned  (known  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus)  for  forty  years,  down  to  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived. l 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Egypt 
from  the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the  Libyan  prince 
Inarus,  actively  aided  by  the  Athenians.  After  a  few  years 
of  success,  this  revolt  was  crushed  and  Egypt  again  sub- 
jugated, by  the  energy  of  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus 
— with  severe  loss  to  the  Athenian  forces  engaged.  Alter 
the  peace  of  Kallias,  erroneously  called  theKimonian  peace, 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  war  had  not 
been  since  resumed.  We  read  in  Ktesias,  amidst  various 
anecdotes  seemingly  collected  at  the  court  of  Susa,  romantic 
adventures  ascribed  to  Megabyzus,  his  wife  Amytis,  his 
mother  Amestris,  and  a  Greek  physician  of  Kos,  named 
Apollonides.  Zopyrus  son  of  Megabyzus,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  deserted  from  Persia  and  came  as  an  exile  to 
Athens.2 

At  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  family 
violences  incident  to  a  Persian  succession  were  again 
exhibited.  His  son  Xerxes  succeeded  him,  but 
was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  weeks  or  B'°' 
months.  Another  son,  Sogdianus,  followed,  who  perished 
in  like  manner  after  a  short  interval.3  Lastly,  a  third  son, 
Ochus  (known  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus),  either 
abler  or  more  fortunate,  kept  his  crown  and  life  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  years.  By  his  queen  the  savage 
Parysatis,  he  was  father  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus 
the  younger,  both  names  of  interest  in  reference  to  Grecian 
history,  to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

1  Diodor.  xi.  65  ;  Aristotel.  Polit.  no  means  of  determining  what  the 

v.  8,  3  ;  Justin,  iii.  1;  Ktesias,  Per-  details  were. 

eica,  c.  29,  30.  It  is  evident  that  2  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  38-43;  He- 
there  were  contradictory  stories  rodot.  iii.  80. 

current  respecting  the  plot  to  which  •  Diodor.  xii.  04-71 ;  Ktesias,  Per- 

Xerxes  fell  a  victim:  hut  we  have  sica,  c.  44-40. 
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CHAPTER  LIH. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

THE  eighth  year  of  the  war,  on  which  we  now  touch, 
important  presents  events  of  a  more  important  and  decisive 
°P erations  character  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  review- 
eighth  year  ing  the  preceding  years  we  observe  that  though 
of  the  war.  there  is  much  fighting,  with  hardship  and  pri- 
vation inflicted  on  both  sides,  yet  the  operations  are  mostly 
of  a  desultory  character,  not  calculated  to  determine  the 
event  of  the  war.  But  the  capture  of  Sphakteria  and  its 
prisoners,  coupled  with  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Lace- 
daemonian fleet,  was  an  event  full  of  consequences  and  im- 
posing in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It  stimulated  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  series  of  operations,  larger  and  more  ambitious 
than  anything  which  they  had  yet  conceived — directed, 
not  merely  against  Sparta  in  her  own  country,  but  also  to 
the  reconquest  of  that  ascendency  in  Megara  and  Boeotia 
which  they  had  lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  intimidated  so  much  both  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  revolted  Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens  in 
Thrace,  and  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia — that  between 
them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  which  struck  so  serious 
a  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire,  was  concerted.  This  year 
is  thus  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  If  the  operations  of 
Athens  had  succeeded,  she  would  have  regained  nearly  as 
great  a  power  as  she  enjoyed  before  the  Thirty  years' 
truce.  But  it  happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the  Spartan 
Brasidas,  proved  successful,  gaining  enough  to  neutralise 
all  the  advantages  derived  by  Athens  from  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria. 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  in 
Capture  of  the  course  of  the  spring  was  against  the  island 
thJ  UAth  by  °^  Kythera,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia. 
nians.  It  was  inhabited  by  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki, 

isikiaa  ra-     anc|  administered  bv  a  governor,  and  garrison 

vages  the  ,,  •,        ,.,  ,•,•>  <u-j.i  TJ.  J.L 

Laconian  or  hophtes,  annually  sent  thither.  It  was  the 
coast.  usual  point  of  landing  for  merchantmen  from 
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Libya  and  Egypt;  and  as  it  lay  very  near  to  Cape  Malea, 
immediately  over  against  the  Gulf  of  Gythium — the  only 
accessible  portion  of  the  generally  inhospitable  coast  of 
Laconia — the  chance  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  was  considered  as  so  menacing  to  Sparta,  that 
some  politicians  are  said  to  have  wished  the  island  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. l  Nikias,  in  conjunction  with  Nikostratus 
and  Autokles,  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
with  2000  Athenian  hoplites,  some  few  horsemen,  and  a 
body  of  allies  mainly  Milesians. 

There  were  in  the  island  two  towns — Kythera,  and 
Skandeia;  the  former  having  a  lower  town  close  to  the  sea, 
fronting  Cape  Malea,  and  an  upper  town  on  the  hill  above; 
the  latter  seemingly  on  the  south  or  west  coast.  Both 
were  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  order  of  Nikias:  ten 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  54;  Herodot.  vii.  Helos,  G-ythium,  &c. — which  is  in 
235.  The  manner  in  which  Hero-  fact  the  only  plain  portion  of  the 
dotus  alludes  to  the  dangers  which  coast  of  Laconia.  The  two  pro- 
would  arise  to  Sparta  from  the  jecting  promontories,  which  end, 
occupation  of  Kythera  by  an  the  one  in  Cape  Malea,  the  other 
enemy,  furnishes  one  additional  in  Cape  Ta^narus,  are  high,  rocky, 
probability  tending  to  show  that  harbourless,  and  afford  very  little 
his  history  was  composed  before  temptation  to  a  disembarking 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  island  enemy.  "The  whole  Laconian  coast 
by  Xikias,  in  the  eighth  year  of  is  high  projecting  cliff  where  it 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Had  he  fronts  the  Sicilian  and  Kretan  seas" 
been  cognisant  of  this  latter  event,  — Tiaaa  dve/ei.  The  island  of 
he  would  naturally  have  made  some  Kythera  was  particularly  favour- 
allusion  to  it.  able  for  facilitating  descents  on 

The  words  of  Thucydides   in  re-  the    territory   near  Helos    and  Gy- 

epect  to  the  island  of  Kythera  are  thium.     The  otXi|j.ev6t7)<;  of  Lacouia 

— the   Lacedaemonians   roXXrjv   iici-  is   noticed   in   Xenophon,    Hellen. 

jAJXsiav  evtoiouvTO'  rjv  fap  auToI?  TUJV  iv.   8,    7 — where    he    describes    the 

TE  arc'  AtY<Ji:TGU  xai  Ai^'Ji^  oXxaSiov  occupation  of  the  island  by  Kouou 

Tpoj^oXv),    xal   XifjUTal   S|xa   TTJV  Aa-  and  Pharnabazus. 
xuwxjjv  rjjaov  eXu-ouv  ex  QaXajar)?,         See  Colonel  Leake's  description 

T^-Ep  [i6. ov  olov  T    r,v  xaxoupY'^at'  of   this   coast,    and   the  high  cliffs 

itaaa  ~(ap  dve^si  itpo?  TO  2ixs).i-  between  Cape  Matapan  (Tamarus) 

xov  xai  Kprjtixov  naXayo?.  and    Kalamata,    which    front     the 

I  do  not  understand  this  passage,  Sicilian  sea — as  well  as  those  east- 

with    Dr.   Arnold    and    Goller,    to  ward  of  Cape  St.  Angelo  or  Malea, 

mean,  that  Laconia  was  uuassail-  which  front  the  Kretan  sea  (Travels 

able  by  land,  but   very  assailable  in    Morea,   vol.    i.    ch.  vii.  p.  261 — 

by  sea.    It  rather   means    that  the  "tempestuous,   rocky,   unsheltered 

only  portion  of  the  coast  ofLaco-  coast  of  Mesamani"— ch.  viii.  p.  320; 

nia  where  a  maritime  invader  could  ch.  vi.  p.  205;   Strabo,  viii.  p.  368; 

do    much   damage,    was   in  the  in-  Pausau.  iii.  c.  xxvi.  2). 
terior   of   the   Lacorrc  Gulf,    near 
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triremes  and  a  body  of  Milesian1  hoplites  disembarked  and 
captured  Skandeia;  while  the  Athenians  landed  at  Kythera, 
and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  lower  town  into  the 
upper,  where  they  speedily  capitulated.  A  certain  party 
among  them  had  indeed  secretly  invited  the  coming  of 
Nikias,  through  which  intrigue  easy  terms  were  obtained 
for  the  inhabitants.  Some  few  men,  indicated  by  the 
Kytherians  in  intelligence  with  Nikias,  were  carried  away 
as  prisoners  to  Athens;  but  the  remainder  were  left  un- 
disturbed and  enrolled  among  the  tributary  allies  under 
obligation  to  pay  four  talents  per  annum;  an  Athenian 
garrison  being  placed  at  Kythera  for  the  protection  of  the 
island.  From  hence  Nikias  employed  seven  days  in  de- 
scents and  inroads  upon  the  coast,  near  Helos,  Asine, 
Aphrodisia,  Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere.  The  Lacedaemonian 
force  was  disseminated  in  petty  garrisons,  which  remained 
each  for  the  defence  of  its  own  separate  post,  without  unit- 
ing to  repel  the  Athenians,  so  that  there  was  only  one 
action,  and  that  of  little  importance,  which  the  Athenians 
deemed  worthy  of  a  trophy. 

In  returning  home  from  Kythera,  Nikias  first  ravaged 
Capture  of  the  small  strip  of  cultivated  land  near  Epidaurus 
Thyrea— ail  Limera,  on  the  rocky  eastern  coast  of  Laconia, 
taLrfsfdTnt  and  then  attacked  the  JEginetan  settlement  at 
there  Thyrea,  the  frontier  strip  between  Laconia  and 

siaiiTinThe  Argolis.  This  town  and  district  had  been  made 
attack,  or  over  by  Sparta  to  the  JEginetans,  at  the  time 
afterwards11  when  they  were  expelled  from  their  own  island 
as  prison-  by  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The 
ers>  new  inhabitants,  finding  the  town  too  distant 

from  the  sea  2  for  their  maritime  habits,  were  now  employed 
in  constructing  a  fortification  close  on  the  shore;  in  which 
work  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  under  Tantalus,  on 
guard  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  assisting  them.  "When 
the  Athenians  landed,  both^Eginetans  and  Lacedaemonians 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  54.  Sto/iXloi?  MiXf]-  the  sea.  But  Colonel  Leake  (Travels 

oiojv  6itXiTais.  It  seems  impossible  in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxii.  p. 

to  believe  that  there  could  have  492),  who  has  discovered  quite  suf- 

been  so  many  as  2000  Milesian  ficient  ruins  to  identify  the  spot, 

hoplites  :  but  we  cannot  tell  where  affirms  "that  it  is  at  least  three 

the  mistake  lies.  times  that  distance  from  the  sea." 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  56,  He  states  that  This  explains  to  us  the  more 

Thyrea  was  ten  stadia,  or  about  clearly  why  the  jEginetans  thought 

a  mile  aud  one-fifth,  distant  from  it  necessary  to  build  their  new  fort. 
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at  once  abandoned  the  new  fortification.  The  JEginetans, 
with  the  commanding  officer  Tantalus,  occupied  the  upper 
town  of  Thyrea;  but  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  not 
thinking  it  tenable,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  defence,  and 
retired  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in  spite  of  urgent 
entreaty  from  the  ^Eginetans.  Immediately  after  landing, 
the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the  town  of  Thyrea,  and 
carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or  destroying  everything 
within  it.  All  the  ^Eginetans  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  even  Tantalus,  disabled  by  his  wounds, 
became  prisoner  also.  From  hence  the  armament  returned 
to  Athens,  where  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  prisoners.  The  Kytherians  brought  home  were  distri- 
buted for  safe  custody  among  the  dependent  islands: 
Tantalus  was  retained  along  with  the  prisoners  from 
Sphakteria;  but  a  harder  fate  was  reserved  forthe^JEgi- 
netans.  They  were  all  put  to  death,  victims  to  the  long-stand- 
ing antipathy  between  Athens  and  ^Egina.  This  cruel  act 
was  nothing  more  than  a  strict  application  of  admitted 
customs  of  war  in  those  days.  Had  the  Lacedaemonians 
been  the  victors,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would 
have  acted  with  equal  rigour.1 

The  occupation  of  Kythera,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  by 
an  Athenian  garrison,  following  so  closely  upon   Alarm  and 
the  capital  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  produced  in   depression 
the  minds  of  the  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  La^dl-nio5- 
depression    such    as    they    had   never    before  niaus— 
experienced.      Within    the    course    of  a  few  "uri'tVi"" 
short   months   their   position    had   completely  regard  to 
changed,     from     superiority    and    aggression   the  Helot?- 
abroad,  to  insult  and  insecurity  at  home.  They  anticipated 
nothing  less  than  incessant  foreign  attacks  on  all  their 
weak  points,  with  every  probability  of  internal  defection, 
from  the  standing  discontent  of  the  Helots.     It  was  not 
unknown  to  them  probably  that  even  Kythera  itself  had 
been  lost  partly  through  betrayal.    The  capture  of  Sphak- 
teria had  caused  peculiar  emotion  among  the  Helots,  to 
whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  addressed  both  appeals  and 
promises  of  emancipation,  in  order  to  procure  succour  for 
their  hoplites  while  blockaded  in  the  island.     If  the  ulti- 
mate surrender  of  these  hoplites  had  abated  the  terrors  of 
Lacedaemonian  prowess  throughout  all  Greece,  such  effect 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  ;S  :  Diodor.  xii.  I1.:,. 
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had  been  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree  among  the 
oppressed  Helots.  A  refuge  at  Pylus,  and  a  nucleus  which 
presented  some  possibility  of  expanding  into  regenerated 
Hessenia,  were  now  before  their  eyes ;  while  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Athenian  garrison  at  Kythera  opened  a  new 
channel  of  communication  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  so 
as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring  temper  to  stand  for- 
ward as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  race.  *  The  Lacedae- 
monians, habitually  cautious  at  all  times,  felt  now  as  if  the 
tide  of  fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  them,  and 
acted  with  confirmed  mistrust  and  dismay — confining  them- 
selves to  measures  strictly  defensive,  but  organising  a  force 
of  400  cavalry,  together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond 
their  ordinary  establishment. 

The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to . 

take  in  regard  to  the  Helots  afford  the  best 
trapf  and  measure  of  their  apprehensions  at  the  moment, 
cause  to  be  an(j  exhibit  moreover  a  refinement  of  fraud  and 
ated,  2000  of  cruelty  rarely  equalled  in  history.  Wishing  to 
the  bravest  single  out  from*  the  general  body  such  as  were 

most  high-couraged  and  valiant,  the  Ephors 
made  proclamation,  that  those  Helots,  who  conceived  them- 
selves to  have  earned  their  liberty  by  distinguished  services 
in  war,  might  stand  forward  to  claim  it.  A  considerable 
number  obeyed  the  call — probably  many  who  had  under- 
gone imminent  hazards  during  the  preceding  summer  in 
order  to  convey  provisions  to  the  blockaded  soldiers  in 
Sphakteria.2  After  being  examined  by  the  government, 
2000  of  them  were  selected  as  fully  worthy  of  emancipa- 
tion; which  was  forthwith  bestowed  upon  them  in  public 
ceremonial — with  garlands,  visits  to  the  temples,  and  the 
full  measure  of  religious  solemnity.  The  government  had 
now  made  the  selection  which  it  desired;  presently  every 
man  among  these  newly -enfranchised  Helots  was  made 
away  with — no  one  knew  how.3  A  stratagem  at  once  so 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  41,  55,  56.  Dr.  Thirl  wall  (History  of  Greece, 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  80.  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  244,    2nd  edit. 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  80.  Kal  rcpoxpivavTS?  note)    thinks    that    this   assassina- 
ES  Siayi).io'J?,   ot  JJ.EV   EaTecpavibaavio  tion    of  Helots    by    the    Spartans 
TZ  xal   ta   ispa   itspirjXQov   w?    rjXsu-  took    place    at    some     other    time 
^ipuijjLs^oi*  oi  8s  ou  TcoXXuJ   5aTspov  unascertained,  and  not  at  the  time 
Ti'.saviB(iv  TS  ocuToyq,  xat  ooSiU  f aOsto  here    indicated.    I  cannot    concur 
°Tip  TP'JTKJJ  Ixaato;   Sis^QdcpT):    com-  in  this  opinion.    It  appears  to  me 
pare  Diodor.  xii.  07.  that  there  is  the  strongest  probable 
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perfidious  in  the  contrivance,  so  murderous  in  the  purpose, 
and  so  complete  in  the  execution,  stands  without  parallel 
in  Grecian  history — we  might  almost  say,  without  a  parallel 
in  any  history.  It  implies  a  depravity  far  greater  than  the 
rigorous  execution  of  a  barbarous  customary  law  against 
prisoners  of  war  or  rebels,  even  in  large  numbers.  The 
Ephors  must  have  employed  numerous  instruments,  apart 
from  each  other,  for  the  performance  of  this  bloody  deed. 
Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  the  details — a  striking  proof  of  the  mysterious  efficiency 
of  thisCouncil  of  Five,  surpassing  even  that  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  at  Venice — as  well  as  of  the  utter  absence  of  public 
inquiry  or  discussion. 

It  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  this  state  of 
uneasiness  at  home  that  envoys  reached  them 
from  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Chalki-   from*  the 
dians  of  Thrace,  entreating  aid  against  Athens ;   Chaikidians 
who  was  considered  likely,  in  her  present  tide   dikkas  that 
of  success,  to  resume  aggressive  measures  against   Spartan  ai<i 

,1  mf.  ii  •       may  be  sent 

them.     I  here  were  moreover  other  parties,  in   to  them 
the  neighbouring  cities1  subject  to  Athens,  who   under  Bra- 
secretly  favoured  the  application,  engaging  to 
stand  forward  in  open  revolt  as  soon  as  any  auxiliary  force 

reason   for    referring   the   incident  Spartan     government    -would    not 

to  the  time  immediately  following  order  the    massacre  of  the  Helots 

the  disaster   in  Sphakteria,    which  at  a  time    when   it   could    employ 

Thucydides    so     especially    marks  them  on    foreign  service."    But  to 

(iv.  41)    by   the   emphatic    words —  this    it   may    be    replied    that    the 

Oi   6s    AaxsSaijjLovtoi     ofj-ccQEi?   OVTS?  capture  of  Sphakteria   took   place 

iv  to>  irplv^povtu  X^aTiiasxal  TOIOTJ-  in  July  or  August,    while  the  ex- 

TOU  7ioXs|xou,  T<iv  TS  EtXioTiov  oojTO-  pedition   under  Brasidas    was    not 

ItoXo'JvTuov  xrxi  tpopoufjisvot  (AT)  xoci  £-1  organised  until  the  following  win- 

|j.axpQTSpQ'/  09131  TI  v£u>T£pia9rj    7<Iv<  ter  or  spring.  There  was  therefore 

XOCTOC  T7]v  y(upav,    ou    paoliot;    itpEpov.  an  interval  of  some  months,  during 

This  was  just  after  the  Messenians  which    the    government    had    not 

were     first     established     at  Pylus,  yet  formed  the  idea  of  employing 

and    began    their    incursions    over  the  Helots  on  foreign  service.  And 

Laconia,  with  such  temptations  as  this  interval   is  quite  sufficient  to 

they    could  offer    to  the  Helots  to  give  a   full  and   distinct   meaning 

desert.     And  it  was  naturally  just  to  the    expression    xai.  TOTS    (Thu- 

then  that  the  fear,    entertained  by  cyd.  iv.  80)  on  whichDr. Thirlwall 

the  Spartans  of  their  Helots,    be-  insists;   without  the   necessity   of 

came    exaggerated     to     the    maxi-  going    back   to    any   more   remoto 

mum— leading  to   the  perpetration  point  of  antecedent  time, 
of  the  act  mentioned  in    the   text.          '  Thucyd.  iv.  79. 
Dr.  Thirlwall    observes    "that    the 

L   2 
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should  arrive  to  warrant  their  incurring  the  hazard. 
Perdikkas  (who  had  on  his  hands  a  dispute  with  his  kins- 
man Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Lynkestae-Macedonians,  which 
he  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  close  successfully)  and  the 
Chalkidians  offered  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the  pay 
and  maintenance,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  transit,  of  the 
troops  who  might  be  sent  to  them.  And — what  was  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise — they 
specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  be  invested  with 
the  command. l  He  had  now  recovered  from  his  wounds 
received  at  Pylus,  and  his  reputation  for  adventurous 
valour,  great  as  it  was  from  positive  desert,  stood  out  still 
more  conspicuously,  because  not  a  single  other  Spartan  had 
as  yet  distinguished  himself.  His  other  great  qualities, 
apart  from  personal  valour,  had  not  yet  been  shown,  for  he 
had  never  been  in  any  supreme  command.  But  he  burned 
with  impatience  to  undertake  the  operation  destined  for 
him  by  the  envoys;  although  at  this  time  it  must  have 
appeared  so  replete  with  difficulty  and  danger,  that  prob- 
ably no  other  Spartan  except  himself  would  have  entered 
upon  it  with  hopes  of  success.  To  raise  up  embarrassments 
for  Athens  in  Thrace  was  an  object  of  great  consequence 
to  Sparta,  while  she  also  obtained  an  opportunity  of  sending 
away  another  large  detachment  of  dangerous  Helots.  Seven 
B  id  .  hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  as  hoplites 
ordered  to  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas,  but  the 
8°.  *hi!h,e*  Lacedaemonians  would  not  assign  to  him  any  of 

With   Helot          ,       .  ,,  TVT-iUil,  L'  t 

and  Peio-  their  own  proper  forces.  With  the  sanction  of 
ponnesian  the  Spartan  name — with  700  Helot  hoplites.  and 

hoplites.  .,1     r      i        ,,          i         ,.,  ,\         .  ' 

with  such  other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise  in 
Peloponnesus  by  means  of  the  funds  furnished  from  the 
Chalkidians — Brasidas  prepared  to  undertake  this  expe- 
dition, alike  adventurous  and  important. 

Had  the  Athenians  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his 
design,  they  could  easily  have  prevented  him  from  ever 
Elate  and  reaching  Thrace.  But  they  knew  nothing  of  it 
enter-  until  he  had  actually  -joined  Perdikkas,  nor  did 

prising  dig-    ,,  ...  J    •>  .  ,     ,        '  0 

positions  they  anticipate  any  serious  attack  from  bparta, 

AthValentat  *n  ^s  moment  of  her  depression — much  less,  an 

Plan  form-  enterprise  far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had 

ed  against  ever  been  known  to  undertake.  They  were  now 

Condition  elate  with  hopes  of  conquests  to  come  on  their 

of  Megara.  own  part — their  affairs  being  so  prosperous  and 

1  Thucyd.    iv.  SO.     rpO'!»9'jixr,9r|i7v  Zk    •/.?'-.   oi  XsXxicr;:;  a-jOpi    !v   TS  75 
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promising,  that  parties  favourable  to  their  interests  began 
to  revive,  both  in  Hegara  and  in  Boeotia;  while  Hippokrates 
and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief  strategi  for  the  year,  were 
men  of  energy,  well-qualified  both  to  project  and  execute 
military  achievements. 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  in  regard  to 
Megara.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  greater 
sufferers  by  the  war  than  any  other  persons  in  Greece. 
They  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  bringing  down  the  war 
upon  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  revenged  upon  them  all 
the  hardships  which  they  themselves  endured  from  the 
Lacedaemonian  invasion.  Twice  in  every  year  they  laid 
waste  the  Megarid,  which  bordered  upon  their  own  terri- 
tory; and  that  too  with  such  destructive  efficacy  throughout 
its  limited  extent,  that  they  intercepted  all  subsistence 
from  the  lauds  near  the  town — at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  harbour  of  Niseea  closely  blocked  up.  Under  such  bad 
conditions  the  Megarians  found  much  difficulty  in  supplying 
even  the  primary  wants  of  life. J  But  their  case  had  now, 
within  the  last  few  months,  become  still  more  intolerable 
by  an  intestine  commotion  in  the  city,  ending  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of  exiles,  who  seized  and  held 
possession  of  Pegae,  the  Megarian  port  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  Probably  imports  from  Pegae  had  been  their  chief 
previous  resource  against  the  destruction  which  came  on 
them  from  the  side  of  Athens;  so  that  it  became  scarcely 
possible  to  sustain  themselves,  when  the  exiles  in  Pegae 
not  only  deprived  them  of  this  resource,  but  took  positive 
part  in  harassing  them.  These  exiles  were  oligarchical, 
and  the  government  in  Megara  had  now  become  more  or 
less  democratical.  But  the  privations  in  the  city  presently 
reached  such  a  height,  that  several  citizens  began  to  labour 
for  a  compromise,  whereby  the  exiles  in  Pegae  might  be 
readmitted.  It  was  evident  to  the  leaders  in  Megara  that 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure 
of  enemies  from  both  sides — but  it  was  also  their  feeling, 
that  the  exiles  in  Pegae,  their  bitter  political  rivals,  were 
worse  enemies  than  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  return  of 
these  exiles  would  be  a  sentence  of  death  to  themselves. 
To  prevent  this  counter-revolution,  they  opened  a  secret 

SrapTig  SOXOUVTOI  Bpaorqpiov  eivot  s?  phanes  (Acharn.  760)  is  a  carica- 
-  a  r.i-i-z,  &c.  ture,  but  of  suffering  probably  but 

1  The    picture   drawn  by  Aristo-     too  real. 
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correspondence  with  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes,  en- 
gaging to  betray  both  Megara  and  Nisaea  to  the  Athenians ; 
though  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  about  one  mile  from 
the  city,  was  a  separate  fortress,  occupied  by  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  garrison,  and  by  them  exclusively,  as  well  as  the 
Long  Walls — for  the  purpose  of  holding  Megara  first  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  confederacy.  * 

The  scheme  for  surprise  was  concerted,  and  what  is 
more  remarkable — in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all 

The  Athe-        ,  , ,  ™  .  -,  .  f       ,  .   , J 

nians,  Athenian  anairs,  and  in  a  matter  to  which  many 

under  Hip-    persons  must  have  been  privy — was  kept  secret 

pokratSs  ..,    ,,        .      ,  ,,  L   ,  •  .    i  »  ii 

and  Demos-  until  the  instant  of  execution.  A  large  Athe- 
tem'Vto**  n*an  f°rce>  400°  n°pli^es  and  600  cavalry,  was 
surprise0  appointed  to  march  at  night  by  the  high  road 
Nissea^and  through  Eleusis  to  Megara:  but  Hippokrates 
and  Demosthenes  themselves  went  on  ship-board 
from  Peiraeus  to  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  was  close  against 
Nisaea,  and  had  been  for  some  time  under  occupation  by  an 
Athenian  garrison.  Here  Hippokrates  concealed  himself 
with  600  hoplites,  in  a  hollow  out  of  which  brick  earth  had 
been  dug,  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Minoa,  and  not  far 
from  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  which  opened  near  the 
junction  of  that  wall  with  the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding 
Nisaea;  while  Demosthenes,  with  some  light -armed  Plataeans 
and  a  detachment  of  active  young  Athenians  (called  Peri- 
poli,  and  serving  as  the  moveable  guard  of  Attica)  in  their 
first  or  second  year  of  military  service,  placed  himself  in 
ambush  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Ares,  still  closer  to  the 
same  gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened,  was  the 
Cons  ira  *as^  °^  ^ne  conspirat°rs  within.  Amidst  the 
tors  within  shifts  to  which  the  Megarians  had  been  reduced 
°Pen  *h®  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  (especially  since  the 
admit  them  blockading  force  had  been  placed  at  Minoa), 
into  the  predatory  sally  by  night  was  not  omitted.  Some 

Megarian         rc     ,  *  J .    J,      °   ,      ,    ,  .         ,     ,  . 

Long  oi  these  conspirators  had  been  in  the   habit, 

faster Tthey  ^e^ore  ^ne  intrigue  with  Athens  was  projected, 

whole  line  of  carrying  out  a  small  sculler-boat  by  night 

of  the  Long  Up0n  a  cart,  tlii'ouffh  this  gate,  bv  permission 

Walls.  f  ,1       -r-.   ,  .  °  °    T  f  •Sir- 

ot  the  Peloponnesian  commander  oi  JSisaea  and 

1  Thucyd.   iv.  66.     Straho    (ix.  p.  appears  sufficient  reason  to   prefer 

391)    gives    eighteen  stadia  as  the  the    latter:     see    Eeinganum,    Dag 

distance  hetween  Megara   and  ]Si-  alte  Megaris,  p.  121-180. 
sa?a;  Thucydidesonly  eight.  There 
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the  Long  "Walls.  The  boat,  when  thus  brought  out,  was 
first  carried  down  to  the  shore  along  the  hollow  of  the  dry 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  wall  of  Nissea — then  put  to  sea 
for  some  nightly  enterprise — and  lastly,  brought  back  again 
along  the  ditch  before  daylight  in  the  morning:  the  gate 
being  opened,  by  permission,  to  let  it  in.  This  was  the 
only  way  by  which  any  Megarian  vessel  could  get  to  sea, 
since  the  Athenians  at  Minoa  were  complete  masters  of  the 
harbour. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  this  boat  was 
carried  out  and  brought  back  at  the  usual  hour.  But  the 
moment  that  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  was  opened  to  re- 
admit it,  Demosthenes  with  his  comrades  sprang  forward 
to  force  their  way  in;  the  ilegarians  along  with  the  boat 
at  the  same  time  setting  upon  and  killing  the  guards,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  entrance.  This  active  and  determined 
band  were  successful  in  mastering  the  gate,  and  keeping  it 
open,  until  the  600  hoplites  under  Hippokrates  came  up, 
and  got  in  to  the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls. 
They  immediately  mounted  the  walls  on  each  side,  every 
man  as  he  came  in,  with  little  thought  of  order,  to  drive 
off  or  destroy  the  Peloponnesian  guards;  who,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  fancying  that  the  Megarians  generally  were 
in  concert  with  the  enemy  against  them — confirmed  too  in 
such  belief  by  hearing  the  Athenian  herald  proclaim  aloud 
that  every  Megarian  who  chose  might  take  his  post  in  the 
line  of  Athenian  hoplites1 — made  at  first  some  resistance, 
but  were  soon  discouraged  and  fled  into  Nissea.  By  a  little 
after  daybreak,  the  Athenians  found  themselves  masters  of 
all  the  line  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  under  the  very  gates  of 
Megara — as  well  as  reinforced  by  the  larger  force,  which 
having  marched  by  land  through  Eleusis,  arrived  at  the 
concerted  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were  in  the 
greatest  tumult  and  consternation.  But  the  con-   The  Athe- 
spirators,  prepared  with  their  plan,  had  resolved  nians  march 
to  propose  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open   ^°  ^egl?™3 
and  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  should  be   —failure  of 
marched  out  to  fight  the  Athenians.  When  once   Seth8eCpea™tey 
the  spates  should  be  open,  they  themselves  in-  within  to 
tended  to  take  part  with  the  Athenians   and   open  thera> 
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facilitate  their  entrance — and  they  had  rubbed  their  bodies 
over  with  oil  in  order  to  be  visibly  distinguished  in  the 
eyes  of  the  latter.  The  plan  was  only  frustrated  the  mo- 
ment before  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  execution,  by  the 
divulgation  of  one  of  their  own  comrades.  Their  opponents 
in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  was  in  contemplation,  hastened 
to  the  gate,  and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed  with  oil  as 
they  were  about  to  open  it.  Without  betraying  any  know- 
ledge of  the  momentous  secret  which  they  had  just  learned, 
these  opponents  loudly  protested  against  opening  the  gate 
and  going  out  to  fight  an  enemy  for  whom  they  had  never 
conceived  themselves,  even  in  moments  of  greater  strength, 
to  be  a  match  in  the  open  field.  While  insisting  only  on 
the  public  mischiefs  of  the  measure,  they  at  the  same  time 
planted  themselves  in  arms  against  the  gate,  and  declared 
that  they  would  perish  before  they  would  allow  it  to  be 
opened.  For  such  obstinate  resistance  the  conspirators 
were  not  prepared,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  design  and  leave  the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting  in  expecta- 
The  Athe-  ^ion  that  it  would  be  opened,  soon  perceived  by 
mans  at-  the  delay  that  their  friends  within  had  been 
-the  ^lace  baffled,  and  immediately  resolved  to  make  sure 
surrenders  of  Nissea  which  lay  behind  them;  an  acquisition 
'  them-  important  not  less  in  itself,  than  as  a  probable 
means  for  the  mastery  of  Megara.  They  set  about  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of  Athenians.  Masons 
and  tools  in  abundance  being  forthwith  sent  for  from 
Athens,  the  army  distributed  among  themselves  the  wall 
of  circumvallation  round  Nisaea  in  distinct  parts.  First, 
the  interior  space  between  the  Long  Walls  themselves  was 
built  across,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Megara; 
next,  walls  were  carried  out  from  the  outside  of  both  the 
Long  Walls  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  completely  to  enclose 
Xissea  with  its  fortifications  and  ditch.  The  scattered 
houses,  which  formed  a  sort  of  ornamented  suburb  to  Xisaea, 
furnished  bricks  for  this  enclosing  circle,  or  were  sometimes 
even  made  to  form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood,  with  the 
parapets  on  their  roofs;  while  the  trees  were  cut  down  to 

Ti  orcXa  employed  in  a  case  where  arms  at  a  critical  moment  of  ac- 

Dr.    Arnold's    explanation     of    it  tual   fighting,    with    result    as  yet 

would    be     eminently    unsuitable,  doubtful. 
There  could  be  no  thought  of  piling 
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supply  material  wherever  palisades  were  suitable.  In  a 
day  and  a  half  the  work  of  circumvallation  was  almost 
completed,  so  that  thePeloponnesians  inNisaea  saw  before 
them  nothing  but  a  hopeless  state  of  blockade.  Deprived 
of  all  communication,  they  not  only  fancied  that  the  whole 
city  of  Megara  had  joined  the  Athenians,  but  they  were 
moreover  without  any  supply  of  provisions,  which  had  been 
always  furnished  to  them  in  daily  rations  from  the  city. 
Despairing  of  speedy  relief  from  Peloponnesus,  they  ac- 
cepted easy  terms  of  capitulation  offered  to  them  by  the 
Athenian  generals. l  After  delivering  up  their  arms,  each 
man  among  them  was  to  be  ransomed  for  a  stipulated  price ; 
we  are  not  told  how  much,  but  doubtless  a  moderate  sum. 
The  Lacedaemonian  commander,  and  such  other  Lacedae- 
monians as  might  be  in  Nissea,  were  however  required  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  to  be 
held  at  their  disposal.  On  these  terms  Nisaea  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Athenians,  who  cut  off  its  communication 
with  Megara,  by  keeping  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  Long  Walls  effectively  blocked  up — walls,  of  which 
they  had  themselves,  in  former  days,  been  the  original 
authors. 2 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  Walls 
indicated  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  generals   Dissension 
a  conviction  that  3iegara  was  now  out  of  their   of  parties  in 
reach.     But  the  town  in  its  present  distracted   intf^ven^ 
state  would   certainly  have    fallen   into   their  tion  of 
hands3  had  it  not  been  snatched  from  them  by     rasidas< 
the  accidental  neighbourhood  and  energetic  intervention 
of  Brasidas.     That  officer,  occupied  in  the  levy  of  troops 
for  his  Thracian  expedition,  was  near  Corinth  and  Sikyon 
when  he  first  learnt  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Long 
Walls.     Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the  news  excited 
among  these  Peloponnesian  towns,  partly  from  his  own 
personal  influence,  he  got  together  a  body  of  2 700  Corinth- 
ian hoplites,  600  Sikyonian,  and  400  Phliasian,  besides  his 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  65.  cydides. 

'  Thucyd.   i.    103;    iv.  C9.     Ka't  oi  *  Thucyd.   iv.   73.     el    (xsv   Yap  (J.Y) 

anojiprj-  uxs'JTpav     eXSovte;     (Brasidas    with 

vit6XEiDS  his  troops)  oix  av  ev  TU^I  Y'T''£a'j71 

?,  tttXXa  ocptotVj  «XXi  acrtpd)?  ov  o>n^£p  vjasT]- 

apeaxs'jil.c^To.  Qsrriov     OT£pr/9ijv«i    suQ'j;    T»J;     -6- 

Diodorus  (xii.  60)  abridges  Thu-  /.£u>;. 
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own  small  army,  and  marched  with  this  united  force  to 
Tripodiskus  in  the  Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and 
Pegse,  on  the  road  over  Mount  Geraneia;  having  first  des- 
patched a  pressing  summons  to  the  Boeotians,  to  request 
that  they  would  meet  him  at  that  point  with  reinforcements. 
He  trusted  by  a  speedy  movement  to  preserve  Megara, 
and  perhaps  even  Nisaea;  but  on  reaching  Tripodiskus  in 
the  night,  he  learnt  that  the  latter  place  had  already  sur- 
rendered. Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he  proceeded 
thither  by  a  night-march  without  delay.  Taking  with  him 
only  a  chosen  band  of  300  men,  he  presented  himself, 
without  being  expected,  at  the  gates  of  the  city;  entreating 
to  be  admitted,  and  offering  to  lend  his  immediate  aid  for 
the  recovery  of  Nissea.  One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara 
would  have  been  glad  to  comply;  but  the  other,  knowing 
well  that  in  that  case  the  exiles  from  Pegae  would  be 
brought  back  upon  them,  was  prepared  for  a  strenuous 
resistance,  in  which  case  the  Athenian  force,  still  only  one 
mile  off,  would  have  been  introduced  as  auxiliaries.  TJnder 
these  circumstances  the  two  parties  came  to  a  compromise 
and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse  admittance  to  Brasidas. 
They  expected  that  a  battle  would  take  place  between  him 
and  the  Athenians,  and  each  calculated  that  Megara  would 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  victor. l 

Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus,  Bra- 
B     .,  sidas  was  joined  there  early  in  the  morning  by 

gets 'to-  2000  Boeotian  hoplites  and  600  cavalry;  for  the 
gether  an  Boeotians  had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same 
reiTe^e  *n  news  as  himself,  and  had  even  commenced  their 
Megara— no  march  before  his  messenger  arrived,  with  such 

battle  takes         ,      . ,  -,  ,     °  j  i_    j    ni    j_ 

place— but  celerity  as  to  have  already  reached  Jrlatgea.2 
the  Athe-  The  total  force  under  Brasidas  was  thus  increased 
to  6000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  with  whom  he 
marched  straight  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Megara.  The 
Athenian  light  troops,  dispersed  over  the  plain,  were  sur- 
prised and  driven  in  by  the  Boeotian  cavalry;  but  the 
Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  maintained  a  sharp 
action  with  the  assailants,  wherein,  after  some  loss  on  both 
sides,  a  slight  advantage  remained  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians.  They  granted  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the 
Boeotian  officer  of  cavalry,  who  was  slain  with  some  others. 
After  this  indecisive  cavalry  skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  71.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  72. 
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with  his  main  force  into  the  plain  between  Megara  and  the 
sea,  taking  up  a  position  near  to  the  Athenian  hoplites, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard  by  Nissea  and  the 
Long  Walls.  He  thus  offered  them  battle  if  they  chose  it ; 
but  each  party  expected  that  the  other'would  attack;  and 
each  was  unwilling  to  begin  the  attack  on  his  own  side. 
Brasidas  was  well-aware  that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to 
fight,  Megara  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into  their 
hands — which  loss  it  was  his  main  object  to  prevent,  and 
which  had  in  fact  been  prevented  only  by  his  arrival.  If 
he  attacked  and  was  beaten,  he  would  forfeit  this  advan- 
tage— while  if  victorious,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  gain 
much  more.  The  Athenian  generals  on  their  side  reflected, 
that  they  had  already  secured  a  material  acquisition  in 
Nissea,  which  cut  off  Megara  from  their  sea;  that  the  army 
opposed  to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number  of 
hoplites,  but  composed  of  contingents  from  many  different 
cities,  so  that  no  one  city  hazarded  much  in  the  action; 
while  their  own  force  was  all  Athenian  and  composed  of 
the  best  hoplites  in  Athens,  which  would  render  a  defeat 
severely  ruinous  to  the  city.  They  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  encounter  this  risk,  even  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
possession  of  Megara.  "With  such  views  in  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  the  two  armies  remained  for  some  time  in  po- 
sition, each  waiting  for  the  other  to  attack.  At  length  the 
Athenians,  seeing  that  no  aggressive  movement  was  con- 
templated by  their  opponents,  were  the  first  to  retire  into 
Nisoea.  Thus  left  master  of  the  field,  Brasidas  retired  in 
triumph  to  Megara,  the  gates  of  which  were  now  opened 
without  reserve  to  admit  him.1 

The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained  the  chief  point 
for  which  it  was  collected,  speedily  dispersed —  Revolution 
he  himself  resuming  his  preparations  for  Thrace;   at  Mesara 
while  the  Athenians  on  their  side  also  returned  the  exiles 
home,   leaving   an   adequate   garrison   for  the  {to™  peg«, 
occupation   both    of  Nisaea    and    of  the  Long   pfedge  of 
Walls.     But  the  interior  of  Megara  underwent   amnesty— 
a  complete  and  violent  revolution.     While  the   £&*£&•" 
leaders  friendly  to  Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe   and  effect  a 
to  remain,_  fled  forthwith  and  sought  shelter  with   SSuwS 
the  Athenians2 — the  opposite  party  opened  com-  revolution. 

1  Thucyd.  jv.  73.  as  light-armed   troops  in  the  Sici- 

*  We  iiml  some  of  them  afterwards      lian  expedition  (Thucyd.  vi.  43). 
in  the  service  of  Athens,  employed 
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munication  with  the  exiles  at  Pegae  and  readmitted  them 
into  the  city;  binding  them  however  by  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past,  and  to 
study  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  common  city.  The 
newcomers  only  kept  their  pledge  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  until  they  acquired  power  to  violate  it  with  effect. 
They  soon  got  themselves  placed  in  the  chief  commands 
of  state,  and  found  means  to  turn  the  military  force  to  their 
own  purposes.  A  review,  and  examination  of  arms,  of  the 
hoplites  in  the  city,  having  been  ordered,  the  Hegarian 
lochi  were  so  marshalled  and  tutored  as  to  enable  the 
leaders  to  single  out  such  victims  as  they  thought  expe- 
dient. They  seized  many  of  their  most  obnoxious  enemies 
— some  of  them  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  recent 
conspiracy  with  Athens.  The  men  thus  seized  were  sub- 
jected to  the  forms  of  a  public  trial,  before  that  which  was 
called  a  public  assembly;  wherein  each  voter,  acting  under 
military  terror,  was  constrained  to  give  his  suffrage  openly. 
All  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  to  the  number 
of  100.1  The  constitution  of  Megara  was  then  shaped  into 
an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  possible  kind,  a  few  of  the  most 
violent  men  taking  complete  possession  of  the  government. 
But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it  with  vigour  and 
prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since  Thucydides  remarks 
that  it  was  rare  to  see  a  revolution  accomplished  by  so  small 
a  party,  and  yet  so  durable.  How  long  it  lasted,  he  does  not 
mention.  A  few  months  after  these  incidents,  the  Megarians 
regainedpossession  oftheirLong "Walls,  by  capture  from  the 
Athenians 2  (to  whom  indeed  they  could  have  been  of  no  ma- 
terial service),  and  levelled  the  whole  line  of  them  to  the 
ground:  but  the  Athenians  still  retained  Nisaea.  We  may 
remark,  as  explaining  in  part  the  durability  of  this  new  go- 
vernment, that  the  truce  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
suing year  must  have  greatly  lightened  the  difficulties  of  any 
government,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical,  in  Megara. 
The  scheme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both  laid 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  74.    oi  8s  ereiSr)   sv  vep  av   SisveYxeiv,   (be  xatiYvuja- 

Toti?    dp/ai?    efsvOM-ro,    xil    s^Tajiv  Gijaav,    extsivav,    xsi    £<:   iXtyap^tart 

SitXuiv  E-oiT,ao[v70,  SiaoTi^  sav-e;  TO;J?  Tot     (iaXista    xaTSCTTjsav    TTJV    itoXiv. 

Xoyou?,    t?»X4£dvTO    Ttbv    to    gyfilpu>v  xa!  rXstiTOv  or)  yp6vov  au?Yj  bit'  sXa- 

xai  ol  cSoxfJUv  paXiaTa  £'jji-pn£ai  Ta  j(i«TT(Ov  f*vO|j^v7)  ix  aToatU)?  [iiTatfTa- 

-po?     TO'J?    'ASrjvaiOUCi      oivopa?     cb;  an  ?'j-»£Uii-;sv. 

exarov   xoti   TOUTIOV    r.ifi    ovaf-  2  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 
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and  executed  with  skill,  and  only  miscarried  Combined 
through  an  accident  to  which  such  schemes  are   ^n  by 
always  liable,  as  well  as  by  the  unexpected  celer-   kratls  and 
ity   of  Brasidas.     It  had  moreover  succeeded   £emgs"f 
so  far  as  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  carry  Nissea  the  invasion 
— one  of  the  posts  which  they  had  surrendered   of  •??otia 
by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  and  of  considerable   sides  at 
positive  value  to  them:  so  that  it  counted  on   once- 
the  whole  as  a  victory,  leaving  the  generals  with  increased 
encouragement  to  turn  their  activity  elsewhere.     Accord- 
ingly, very  soon  after  the  troops  had  been  brought  back 
from  the  Megarid,  iHippokrates  andDemosthenes  concerted 
a  still  more  extensive  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Bceotia,  in 
conjunction  with  some  malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towns, 
who  desired  to  break  down  and  democratise  the  oligarchical 
governments — and   especially   through   the   agency   of  a 
Theban  exile  named  Ptceodorus.   Demosthenes,  with  forty 
triremes,  was  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  Naupaktus,  with 
instructions  to  collect  an  Akarnanian  force — to  sail  into 
the  inmost  recess  of  the  Corinthian  or  Krisssean  Gulf — and 
to  occupy  Siphae,  a  maritime  town  belonging  to  the  Boeotian 
Thespiae,  where  intelligences  had  been  already  established. 
On  the  same   day,  determined  beforehand,  Hippokrates 
engaged  to  enter  Boeotia,  with  the  main  force  of  Athens, 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  territory  near  Tanagra, 
and  to  fortify  Delium,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast 
of  the  Eubcean  strait ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  con- 
certed that  some  Boeotian  and  Phokian  malcontents  should 
make  themselves  masters  of  Chgeroneia  on  the  borders  of 
Phokis.     Boeotia  would  thus  be  assailed  on  three  sides  at 
the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of  the  country  would 
be  distracted  and  unable  to  cooperate.   Internal  movements 
were  farther  expected  to  take  place  in  some  of  the  cities, 
such  as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments  and 
place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demosthenes 
sallied  from  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  where  he  collected  his 
Akarnanian  allies — now  stronger  and  more  united  than 
ever,  since  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  (Eniadse  had  been 
at  length  compelled  to  join  their  Akarnanian  brethren: 
moreover  the  neighbouring  Agrseans  with  their  prince  Sa- 
lynthius  were  also  brought  into  the  Athenian  alliance. 
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On  the  appointed  day,  seemingly  about  the  beginning 
Demosthe-  of  October,  he  sailed  with  a  strong  force  of 
nes,  with  an  these  allies  up  toSiphae,  in  full  expectation  that 

Akarnaman    . ,  ,  ,  ,      ,    r.  f.     ,'.       .   T»    j.  Ti  i  • 

force,  it  would  be  betrayed  to  mm. l  .But  the  execution 

makes  a        of  this   enterprise   was  less   happy  than  that 

descent  on  •      j.   i/r  x      AI.     c.     i.     t  J.T. 

Bceotia  at  against  Megara.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
Siphse  in  mistake  as  to  the  day  understood  between 
thian°Gnff  Hippokrates and  Demosthenes :  in  the  next  place, 
the  entire  plot  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a 
faiis'and  he  Phokianof  Phanoteus  (bordering  on  Chaeroneia) 
retires.  named  Nikomachus  —  communicated  first  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  through  them  to  the  bceotarchs. 
Siphse  and  Chseroneia  were  immediately  placed  in  so  good 
a  state  of  defence,  that  Demosthenes,  on  arriving  at  the 
former  place,  found  not  only  no  party  within  it  favourable 
to  him,  but  a  formidable  Boaotian  force  which  rendered 
attack  unavailing.  Moreover  Hippokrates  had  not  yet 
begun  his  march,  so  that  the  defenders  had  nothing  to 
distract  their  attention  from  Siphse.2  Under  these  circum- 
stances, while  Demosthenes  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  to  content  himself  with  an  unsuccessful 
descent  upon  the  territory  of  Sikyon3 — all  the  expected  inter- 
nal movements  inBoaotiawere  prevented  from  breaking  out. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having  repelled 
the  attack  by  sea,  had  retired  from  Siphae,  that  Hippokra- 
tes commenced  his  march  from  Athens  to  invade  the 
Boeotian  territory  near  Tanagra.  He  was  probably  en- 
couraged by  false  promises  from  the  Bo3otian  exiles,  other- 
wise it  seems  remarkable  that  he  should  have  persisted  in 
executing  his  part  of  the  scheme  alone,  after  the  known 
failure  of  the  other  part.  It  was  however  executed  in  a 

manner  which  implies  unusual  alacrity  and  COn- 
Disappoint-     „,  „.  .,.  •>.      .  , 

ment  of  the  fidence.  The  whole  military  population  ot 
Athenian  Athens  was  marched  into  Boeotia,  to  the  neigh- 
intemai  bourhood  of  Delium,  the  eastern  coast-extremity 
movements  Of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  town 

take  place         „„,  ,   J  T?-  •    •  n    i 

in  Boeotia.  ot  I  anagra ;  the  expedition  comprising  all  classes, 
Hippo-  not  merely  citizens,  but  also  metics  or  resident 

krates  ,,  J  .  ^ 

marches  non-treemen,  and  even  non-resident  strangers 
with  the  then  by  accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this 
Athens™?  statement  must  be  understood  with  the  reserve 
roiium  in  Of  ample  guards  being  left  behind  for  the  city: 
but  besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7000 

1  Thucjrt.  iv.  77.          »  Thucyd.  iv.  89.          '  Thucyd.  iv.  301. 
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hoplites,  and  several  hundred  horsemen,  there  appear  to 
have  been  not  less  than  25,000  light-armed,  half-armed,  or 
unarmed,  attendants  accompanying  the  march. J  The  num- 
ber of  hoplites  is  here  prodigiously  great;  brought  together 
by  general  and  indiscriminate  proclamation,  not  selected 
by  a  special  choice  of  the  Strategi  out  of  the  names  on  the 
muster-roll,  as  was  usually  the  case  for  any  distant  expe- 
dition.2 As  to  light-armed,  there  was  at  this  time  no 
trained  force  of  that  description  at  Athens,  except  a  small 
body  of  archers.  No  pains  had  been  taken  to  organise 
either  darters  or  slingers:  the  hoplites,  the  horsemen,  and 
the  seamen,  constituted  the  whole  effective  force  of  the 
city.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  also  were 
hardly  less  destitute  than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters 
and  slingers,  since  those  which  they  employed  in  the  sub- 
sequent siege  of  Delium  were  in  great  part  hired  from  the 
Malian  Gulf.3  To  employ  at  one  and  the  same  time  heavy- 
armed  and  light-armed  was  not  natural  to  any  Grecian 
community,  but  was  a  practice  which  grew  up  with  ex- 
perience and  necessity.  The  Athenian  feeling,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Persae  of  ^Eschylus  a  few  years  after  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes,  proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the  spear 
and  shield,  with  contempt  for  the  bow..  It  was  only  during 
this  very  year,  when  alarmed  by  the  Athenian  occupation 
of  Pylus  and  Kythera,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary 

1  Thucyd.   iv.   93,  94.     He  states  antecedent  to  the  first  battle  with 
that  the  Boeotian  'JitXol  were  above  the  Syracusans — levy  en  masse,  as 
10,000,  and  that  the  Athenian  -.piXol  opposed   to   hoplites   specially  se- 
were    itoXXoc::Xocatot     TOJV     Jvavrtiuv.  lected  (vi.  66-68)  aXXto?  TE  xai  -po; 
We  can    hardly   take    this  number  avSpoc;  na-tSr^ti  ts.  txu.'j^o|iEvo1JCj  xai 
as  less  than  25,000,  '|iiXiI)v  xcxl  sxs'Jo-  o'jx    dTroXixTOUi;,   uxjTrep    xai.   •/jjj.ai; — 
cfopiov  (iv.  101).  xal  irpoaJTi  2ix£Xi(i>Tac,  <£c. 

The  hoplites,  as  well  as  the  horse-  When    a  special   selection   took 

men,  had  their    baggage  and   pro-  place,    the   names    of  the  hoplites 

vision  carried  for  them  by  attend-  chosen    by    the    generals    to    tako 

ants:  see  Thucyd.  iii.  17;  vii.  75.  part    in    any    particular     service, 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  90.    '(.)  6"  'iTi-oxpa-  were  written  on  boards,  according 
TT,;    dvajTr^a? 'A8T)v5touq    it«v8r((AEi,  to     their    tribes:     each     of    these 
auTO'i?  xat  Toy?  [ASTOIXOU?  xat  C;E<CJV  boards  was  affixed  publicly  against 
03oi  Tiapyjsjav,  &c.:   also  itava-paTtoic;  the  statue  of  the  Heros  Eponymus 
(iv.  94).  of  the   tribe    to  which  it  referred  : 

The  meaning  of  the  word  TtavSrj-  AristophanSs,    Equites,  1369  ;   I>ae. 

ixii   is   well   illustrated  by  Nikias  1184,  with  Scholiast ;  "VVachsmuth, 

in  his  exhortation  to  the  Athenian  Hellen.  Alterthumsk.  ii.  p.  312. 

army  near    Syracuse,   immediately  *  Thucyd.  iv.  100. 
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to  their  previous  custom,  had  begun  to  organise  a  regiment 
of  archers.  *  The  effective  manner  in  which  Demosthenes 
had  employed  the  light-armed  in  Sphakteria  against  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  an 
instructive  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  former  description 
of  troops. 

The  Bosotian  Delium,*  which  Hippokrates  now  in- 
tended to  occupy  and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
strongly  situated,  overhanging  the  sea  about  five  miles 
H.  o_  from  Tanagra,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
kratls  forti-  from  the  border  territory  of  Oropus — a  territory 
fiesDeiium,  originally  Boeotian,  but  at  this  time  dependent 

after  which  A  .1  j  .  i     •  ,     i   •      ,  i 

the  army  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  incorporated  in  the 
retires  political  community  of  Athens,  under  the  name 

of  the  Deme  of  Grraea.3  Oropus  itself  was  about 
a  day's  march  from  Athens — by  the  road  which  led  through 
Dekeleia  and  Sphendale,  between  the  mountains  Parnes 
and  Phelleus:  so  that  as  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was 
so  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  time  was 
that  of  confidence,  it  is  probable  that  men  of  all  ages, 
arms,  and  dispositions,  crowded  to  join  the  march — in  part 
from  mere  curiosity  and  excitement.  Hippokrates  reached 
Delium  on  the  day  after  he  had  started  from  Athens.  On 
the  succeeding  day  he  began  his  work  of  fortification,  which 
was  completed — all  hands  aiding,  and  tools  as  well  as 
workmen  having  been  brought  along  with  the  army  from 
Athens — in  two  days  and  a  half.  Having  dug  a  ditch  all 
round  the  sacred  ground,  he  threw  up  the  earth  in  a  bank 
alongside  of  the  ditch,  planting  stakes,  throwing  in  fascines, 
and  adding  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the  work 
together  and  make  it  into  a  rampart  of  tolerable  height 
and  firmness.  The  vines4  round  the  temple,  together  with 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  55.  for  the  first  time. 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  90;  Livy,  xxxv.  51.  The  road  taken  by   the  army  of 

3  Dikwarch.  Bio«'E).Xi6o;.  Fragm.  Hippocrates  in  the  march  to  Delium, 

ed.  Fuhr.  p.  142-230;  Pausan.  i.  34,  was  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 

2  ;  Aristotle   ap.   Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Lacedsemoniai*  army  in  their  first 

'Qpiono;.      See    also     Col.    Jjeake,  invasion     of   Attica    had    retire^ 

Athens    and   the    Demi    of  Attica,  from  Attica  into  Breotia  (Thucyd. 

vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  123 ;  Mr.  Finlay,  ii.  23). 

Oropus    and    the    Diakria,    p.    38;  4  Dikasarchus    (Bto;  lEX).a5o;,   p. 

Koss,  Die  Demen  von  Attica,  p.  6,  142,  ed.  Fuhr)  is  full  of  encomiums 

ivhere  the  Deme  of  Grsea  is  verified  on    the    excellence    of    the     wine 

by  an  Inscription,   and   explained  drunk    at    Tanagra,    and    of  the 
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the  stakes  which  served  as  supports  to  them,  were  cut  to 
obtain  wood;  the  houses  adjoining  furnished  bricks  and 
stone:  the  outer  temple  buildings  themselves  also,  on  some 
of  the  sides,  served  as  they  stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen 
the  defence.  But  there  was  one  side  on  which  the  annexed 
building,  once  a  portico,  had  fallen  down:  and  here  the 
Athenians  constructed  some  wooden  towers  as  a  help  to 
the  defenders.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving 
Athens,  the  work  was  so  nearly  completed,  that  the  army 
qiiitted  Delium,  and  began  its  march  homeward  out  of 
Boeotia;  halting,  after  it  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  within  the  Athenian  territory  of  Oropus.  It  was 
here  that  the  hoplites  awaited  the  coming  of  Hippokrates, 
who  still  remained  at  Delium  stationing  the  garrison,  and 
giving  his  final  orders  about  future  defence;  while  the 
greater  number  of  the  light-armed  and  unarmed,  separ- 
ating from  the  hoplites,  and  seemingly  without  any  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  danger,  continued  their  return-march 
to  Athens.1  The  position  of  the  hoplites  was  probably 
about  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Oropus,  on 
the  verge  of  the  low  heights  between  that  plain  and 
Delium.  a 

During  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  all 
parts  of  Bosotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra. 
Their  number  was  just  completed  as  the  Athen-   o7  thfiteo- 
ians    were   beginning  their   march   homeward   tia»  mili- 
from  Delium.  The  contingents  had  arrived,  not   aSuSS.**' 
only  from  Thebes  and  its  dependent  townships   ^agendas, 
around,    but   also    from   Haliartus.    Koroneia,   ^reoui-oh'." 
Orchomenus,  Kopee,  and  Thespiae:  that  of  Ta-   determines 
nagra  joined  on  the  spot.     The  government  of  ^£  tc 
the  Boeotian  confederacy  at  this  time  was  vested 

abundant  olive-plantations  on  the  reasonably  presume:   the   same  as 

road  between  Oropus  and  Tauagra.  those  /ipoix;?  which  are  spoken  of 

Since    tools     and     masons    were  in  Korkyra,    iii.  70;    compare  Pol- 
brought   from    Athens     to     fortify  lux,  i.  1C2. 

Nisa-a  — about  three  months  before  *  "The  plain  of  Oropus  (observes 
(Thucyd.  iv.  00)— we  may  be  pretty  Colonel  Leake)  expands  from  its 
sure  that  similar  apparatus  was  upper  angle  at  Or  Of  6  towards  tin- 
carried  t0  Delium — though  Thucy-  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  and  stretches 
ilidi>s  does  not  state  it.  about  five  miles  along  the  shore, 

i  Thucyd.  iv.  DO.     That  the  vines  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Mark6- 

ronml  the  temple  had  supporting-  pulo  on  the  east,  to  the  village  of 

stakes,  whichfurnishedthe  rraopoo;  Khalkuki  <>n  the  west,  where  begin 

used    by    th;;    Athenians,    we    may  souif-  liulyuls    extending  westward 

VOL.  VI. 
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in  eleven  boeotarchs — two  chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in 
unknown  proportion  by  the  other  cities,  immediate  members 
of  the  confederacy — and  in  four  senates  or  councils,  the 
constitution  of  which  is  not  known. 

Though  all  the  boeotarchs,  now  assembled  at  Tanagra, 
formed  a  sort  of  council  of  war,  yet  the  supreme  command 
was  vested  in  Pagondas  and  Arianthides,  the  bceotarchs 
from  Thebes — either  in  Pagondas,  as  the  senior  of  the  two, 
or  perhaps  in  both,  alternating  with  each  other  day  by  day. l 
As  the  Athenians  were  evidently  in  full  retreat,  and  had 
already  passed  the  border,  all  the  other  boeotarchs,  except 
Pagondas,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle2  on  soil  not  Boeotian, 
were  disposed  to  let  them  return  home  without  obstruc- 
tion. Such  reluctance  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  chances  of  defeat  were  considerable,  and  that  prob- 
ably some  of  these  boeotarchs  were  afraid  of  the  increased 
power  which  a  victory  would  lend  to  the  oppressive  ten- 
dencies of  Thebes.  But  Pagondas  strenuously  opposed 
this  proposition,  and  carried  the  soldiers  of  the  various 
cities  along  with  him,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  their  separate  leaders,  in  favour  of  immediately  fighting. 
He  called  them  apart  and  addressed  them  by  separate  di- 
visions, in  order  that  all  might  not  quit  their  arms  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.3  He  characterized  the  sentiment 

towards   Dhilisi,    the    ancient  De-  Inscript.  torn.  i.  p.  727;  O.  Miiller, 

Hum."  — "The    plain    of  Oropus   is  Orchomenus,  p.  402;  Kruse,  Hellas, 

separated    from    the    more    inland  torn.  ii.  p.  648. 

plain  of  Tanagra  by  rocky  gorges,         »  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  TU>V  <iXXu>v  BIJIUJ- 

through  -which   the  Asopus  flows."  tapjrcbv,    o*    elaiv  IvSsxa,  oi>  £w- 

(Leake,    Athens   and    the  Demi  of  sitcuvoovTur*  (xiysafioit,  &c. 
Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  112.)  The  use  of  the  present  tense  siaiv 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  93  ;  v.  38.  Akrsephise  marks  the  number  eleven  as  that  of 

may    probably    be    considered    as  aU   the    laotarchs;    at   this    time — 

either  a  dependency  of  Thebes,  or  according  to  Boeckh's  opinion,  ad 

included  in  the  general  expression  Corp.  Inscript.  I.  vol  i.  p.  729.  The 

of    ThucydidSs,     after    the    word  number  however   appears    to  have 

Kujnociyj*;— oi  nspi  TT]V  XifiMrjv.  Anthe-  been  variable. 

don    and  Lebadeia,    which    are  re-          J  Thucyd.  iv.  91.    rpouxotXibv  ixi- 

cognised  as  separate   autonomous  OTOU?  xotTOt   Xojrou?,   OTCUK   |A»)  ot^pooi 

townships    in  various  Boeotian  in-  £xXi7:ciJv  -a.  orXa,  KrsiSs  TOO?  Boiu>- 

scriptions,  are  not   here  named  in  -roy?    Uvai   snl  tout    'AOujvaiou;    xal 

Thucydides.  But  there  is  no  certain  TOV  aYi!»a  itoieto9ai. 
evidence  respecting  the  number  of         Here  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "This 

immediate  members  of  the  Boeotian  confirms   and   illustrates  what  has 

confederacy:    compare  the  various  been   said   in  the   note  on  ii.  2,  5, 

conjectures    in    Boeckh.    ad    Corp.  as   to    the    practice    of    the    Greek 
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of  the  other  boeotarchs  as  an  unworthy  manifestation  of 
weakness,  which,  when  properly  considered,  had  not  even 
the  recommendation  of  superior  prudence.  For  the  Athe- 
nians, having  just  invaded  the  country,  and  built  a  fort 
for  the  purpose  of  continuous  devastation,  were  not  less 
enemies  on  one  side  of  the  border  than  the  other.  More- 
over they  were  the  most  restless  and  encroaching  of  all 
enemies;  so  that  the  Boeotians  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  their  neighbours,  could  only  be  secure  against  them  by 
the  most  resolute  promptitude  in  defending  themselves  as 
well  as  in  returning  the  blows  first  given.  If  they  wished 
to  protect  their  autonomy  and  their  property  against  the 
condition  of  slavery  under  which  their  neighbours  in  Euboea 
had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many  other  portions  of 
Greece,  their  only  chance  was  to  march  onward  and  beat 
these  invaders,  following  the  glorious  example  of  their 
fathers  and  predecessors  in  the  field  of  Koroneia.  The 
sacrifices  were  favourable  to  an  advancing  movement;  while 
Apollo,  whose  temple  the  Athenians  had  desecrated  by 
converting  it  into  a  fortified  place,  would  lend  his  cordial 
aid  to  the  Boeotian  defence.  * 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pagondas 
conducted  the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a  position  close  to 
the  Athenians.  He  was  anxious  to  fight  them  before  they 
should  have  retreated  farther ;  moreover  the  day  was  near- 
ly spent — it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon. 

soldiers    piling     their     arms     the  Hippokrates,  on  this  very  occasion, 

moment  they  halted  in  a  particular  near  Delium  (to  be  noticed  a  page 

part  of  the  camp,  and  always  attend-  or  two   forward),    exhibits    an    ar- 

ing  the  speeches  of  their   general  rangement  totally  different.    ISIore- 

without  them."  over  the  note  on  ii.  2,  5,  to  which 

In   the    case  here    before   us,    it  Dr.  Arnold  refers,   has   no   sort  of 

appears  that  the  Boeotians  did  come  analogy  to  the  passage  here  before 

by    separate     lochi,     pursuant    to  us,    which    does    not    include    the 

command,    to    hear    the   words   of  words    tiffscjtyai   TOC    JrcXa  —  whereas 

Pagondas, — and     also     that     each  these  words  are   the  main  matters 

lochus     left     its    arms    to    do    so:  in    chapter   ii.    2,    5.     Whoever   at- 

though    even   here    it  is  not  abso-  tentively  compares   the  two,    will 

lutely  certain   that    ra   orcXa   does  see   that  Dr.  Arnold    (followed  by 

not  mean  the    military  station,    as  Poppo    and   Gbller)   has   stretched 

Duker  interprets  it.  But  Dr.  Arnold  an    explanation    which     suits     the 

tjeueralises  too  hastily  from  hence  passage    here  before   us,   to    other 

to    a   customary   practice   between  passages  where    it   is  no  way    ap- 

soldiers    and    their    general.     The  plicahle. 

proceeding  of  the  Athenian  general  *  Thucyd.  iv.  92. 

M  2 
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Having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated 
Marshall-  from  the  Athenians  by  a  hill,  which  prevented 
ing  of  the  either  army  from  seeing  the  other,  he  marshalled 
^?my— n  bis  troops  in  the  array  proper  for  fighting, 
great  depth  The  Theban  hoplites,  with  their  dependent  allies, 
ban^hopii-"  railged  in  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
tes-special  shields,  occupied  the  right  wing:  the  hoplites 
band^f  °f  Haliartus,  Koroneia,  Kopse,  and  its  neigh- 
Three  bourhood,  were  in  the  centre :  those  of  Thespiae, 
Hundred.  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  on  the  left;  for 
Orchomenus,  being  the  second  city  in  Boeotia  next  to 
Thebes,  obtained  the  second  post  of  honour  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  line.  Each  contingent  adopted  its  own 
mode  of  marshalling  the  hoplites,  and  its  own  depth  of 
files:  on  this  point  there  was  no  uniformity — a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in  Greece, 
and  how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates,  stood 
apart  as  a  separate  unit.  *  Thucydides  specifies  only  the 
prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban  hoplites;  respecting  the 
rest,  he  merely  intimates  that  no  common  rule  was  followed. 
There  is  another  point  also  which  he  does  not  specify — but 
which,  though  we  learn  it  only  on  the  inferior  authority  of 
Diodorus.  appears  both  true  and  important.  The  front 
ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy-armed  were  filled  by  30U  select 
warriors,  of  distinguished  bodily  strength,  valour,  and  dis- 
cipline,— who  were  accustomed  to  fight  in  pairs,  each  man 
being  attached  to  his  neighbour  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  intimate 
friendship.  These  pairs  were  termed  the  Hemochi  and 
Parabatse — charioteers  and  companions;  a  denomination 
probably  handed  down  from  the  Homeric  times,  when  the 
foremost  heroes  really  combated  in  chariots  in  front  of  the 
common  soldiers — but  now  preserved  after  it  had  outlived 
its  appropriate  meaning.2  This  band,  composed  of  the 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  93.     iit'    dariSa;;    5s  were    not    all    marshalled    in    the 

TSVTS   (isv    xnt    Eixo3i   9r(fiaioi    eTa-  same  depth  of  files.  Each  lochage. 

?avTO,   oi   Ss    aXXoi  <i>c   Ixaatoi  ITU-  or    commander   of  the  lochus,   di- 

yov.  rected  the  depth  of  his  own  division 

What    is   still    more   remarkable  (Thucyd.  v.  68). 

— in  the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  418  *  Diodor.    xii.    70.      ripoe(4.d-/ovTO 

B.C.— between    the  Lacedaemonians  (ik  -a-jTUJv    oi    rap'    EXEIVOK;  'Hvioxoi 

on    the    one    side    and    the   Athe-  xai     Oafx^2771    xa).o'J[AEvoi,    av^psc 

nians,  Argeians,    Mantineians,  &c.  eriXcx-ot  -rpiaxosioi  .  .  .  .  Oi  6i  6r,- 

on   the    other— the   different    lochi  patoi  Bvooepovrec  tat;  TUJV  30j(jLa-cjv 

or  divisions  of  the  Lacedaemonian  arri:.i  fibfiai;,  &c. 
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finest  men  in  the  various  palaestrae  of  Thebes,  was  in  after- 
days  placed  under  peculiar  training  (for  the  defence  of  the 
Kadmeia  or  citadel),  detached  from  the  front  ranks  of  the 
phalanx,  and  organised  into  a  separate  regiment  under  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  Lochus  or  Band :  we  shall  see  how  much 
it  contributed  to  the  shortlived  military  ascendency  of 
Thebes.  On  both  flanks  of  this  mass  of  Boeotian  hoplites, 
about  7000  in  total  number,  were  distributed  1000  cavalry, 
500  peltasts,  and  10,000  light-armed  or  unarmed.  The 
language  of  the  historian  seems  to  imply  that  the  light- 
armed  on  the  Bosotian  side  were  something  more  effective 
than  the  mere  multitude  who  followed  the  Athenians. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  Pagondas  marched  his 
army  over  the  hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment 
in  front  and  sight  of  the  Athenians,  to  see  that   battieofthe 
the  ranks  were  even,  before  he  gave  the  word   Athenian 
for  actual  charge. l     Hippokrates,  on  his  side,  ' 

apprised  while  still  at  Delium  that  the  Boeotians  had  moved 
from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his  army  to  place  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  and  presently  arrived  himself  to 
command  them;  leaving  300  cavalry  at  Delium,  partly  as 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  reason  for  directing  a  momentary 

1s,  19.  halt,   to   see   that     his  ranks  were 

'  Thucyd.   iv.  93.     K.II  snsiSrj  xa-  in  perfectly  good  condition  before 

XUK  oc'jToic;  ei/sv,  ursp£:pavrj3o<v  (the  the  charge  began.  But  to  command 

Boeotians)    -roO   Xo'-prrj    xai    i'Jsv-ro  his    troops    to    "pile     their    arms" 

TCI  o  it  X  QC    TST:*YHL^''t'1     oJJTiip    iiieX-  would  be    the    last   tiling    that  ho 

t.ry/,  &c.  would  think  of. 

I  transcribe  this  passage  for  the  In    the   interpretation    of  TST^Y- 

purpose  ofshowing  how  impossible  jj.;voi  uJaTtsp   ijjisXXo-j,    I  agree  with 

it    is    to     admit     the     explanation  the  Scholiast,  who  understands  |j.cc- 

which  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  Gol-  y_Ejot3<)ai  or  (jn^siaQoti  after  e(jLsX/,v< 

ler  give    of  these    words  sfJsvro  Ttx  (compare  Thucyd.  v.  00),— dissent- 

o-X-x  (see  Notes  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2).  ing   from   Dr.   Arnold    and  Go'ller, 

They  explain   the   words   to   mean  who  would  understand  Taaasjfl'/.i ; 

that  the  soldiers  "piled  their  arms  which,    as   it  seems  to  me,    makes 

into  a  heap" — disarmed  themselves  a  very    awkward    meaning,  and    is 

for   the   time.     But    the  Boeotians,  not  sustained  by  the  passage  pr<>- 

in    the    situation    here    described,  duced  as  parallel  (viii.  51). 

cannot  possibly   have  parted    with  The  infinitive    verb,    understood 

their  arms, — they    were  just  on  the  after  sjxsXXovj  need  not    necessarily 

point  of  charging   the  enemy — im-  be  a    verb   actually    occurring    h.!- 

mediately  afterwards,  Pagondas  gi-  fore.:  it    may  be  a  verb    suggested 

ves  the  word,  the  prcan  for  charging  by  the  general    scope    of   the  scn- 

--     sung,     and    the    rush    commen-  tence :  see  su.iXX/,a3<,  iv.  123. 
cc,f.   Pagondas  had  doubtless  good 
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garrison,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  rear  of 
the  Boeotians  during  the  battle.  The  Athenian  hoplites 
were  ranged  eight  deep  along  the  whole  line — with  the 
cavalry,  and  such  of  the  light-armed  as  yet  remained,  placed 
on  each  flank.  Hippokrates,  after  arriving  on  the  spot  and 
surveying  the  ground  occupied,  marched  along  the  front 
of  the  line  briefly  encouraging  his  soldiers;  who,  as  the 
battle  was  just  on  the  Oropian  border,  might  fancy  that 
they  were  not  in  their  own  country,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  exposed  without  necessity.  He  too,  in  a  strain 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Pagondas,  reminded  the  Athe- 
nians, that  on  either  side  of  the  border  they  were  alike 
fighting  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  to  keep  the  Boeotians 
out  of  it;  since  the  Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to 
enter  the  country  without  the  aid  of  the  Boeotian  horse.1 
He  farther  called  to  their  recollection  the  great  name  of 
Athens,  and  the  memorable  victory  of  Myronides  at  (Eno- 
phyta,  whereby  their  fathers  had  acquired  possession  of  all 
Boeotia.  But  he  had  scarcely  half  finished  his  progress 
along  the  line,  when  he  was  forced  to  desist  by  the  sound 
of  the  Boeotian  paean.  Pagondas,  after  a  few  additional 
sentences  of  encouragement,  had  given  the  word:  the 
Boeotian  hoplites  were  seen  charging  down  the  hill;  and  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  not  less  eager,  advanced  to  meet  them 
at  a  running  step.2 

At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the  inter- 
B  tti  f  position  of  ravines  prevented  the  actual  meeting 
Deiium—  of  the  two  armies :  but  throughout  all  the  rest 
vigorously^  of  the  line,  the  clash  was  formidable  and  the  con- 
advantage  duct  of  both  sides  resolute.  Both  armies,  main- 
derived  taining  their  ranks  compact  and  unbroken,  came 

from  the  , ,     °  ,  r.      ., 

depth  of  the   to  the  closest  quarters;  to  the  contact  and  push- 

T^ban         ing  Of  shields  against  each  other.3     On  the  left 

half  of  the  Boeotian  line,  consisting  of  hoplites 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  95.  8to   Tocysujv    xai    e^-a'j'ja   FlaYOJvOo'j, 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  95,  96.  KaQsiTiurtuv  itai(ovt3a-jT£«    e-^saav    dzo   TOO    X6- 

8*  e«   Tr(v   TO^IV  xai   rjSrj   (AsXXovriov  eon,  <fcc. 

fovievai,    'IirroxpOTT^    6    aTpa-rt^o;  This  passage  contradicts  what  is 

eitniapiujv  TO  oTpaToiuoov   TOW  'Af*r,-  affirmed     by    Dr.    Arnold,     Poppo 

vaiiov     irapsx£).EU£To    T£    xal     IXsys  and  Goller,  to  have  been  a  general 

TCJidSs  ....   Toiau-a   TOO  'Izitoxpa-  practice,    that    the   soldiers   "piled 

TOU«  itapaxsXEuojAEv&'j,  xat  (xJ/pt  (jiev  their  arms  and  always  attended  the 

(X£300  TOU  oTpatOT^oou  eit£X%o^-o?,  TO  speeches  of  their  generals  without 

64  K).EOV  o'!>x£-i  oGiaavTo;,  oi  BOIUJ-  them."  (See  his  note  ad  Thuc.iv.  91.) 

tot,  K3psxs>.£'j3a|ji£vo'J  xai  acpijiv  ou?  •  Thucyd.    iv.   96.     xspTSpi    V-i-'/Jj 
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from  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians 
were  victorious.  The  Thespians,  who  resisted  longest,  even 
after  their  comrades  had  given  way,  were  surrounded  and 
sustained  the  most  severe  loss  from  the  Athenians;  who  in 
the  ardour  of  success,  while  wheeling  round  to  encircle  the 
enemy,  became  disordered  and  came  into  conflict  even  with 
their  own  citizens,  not  recognising  them  at  the  moment: 
some  loss  of  life  was  the  consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus  worsted 
and  driven  to  seek  protection  from  the  right,  the  Thebans 
on  that  side  gained  decided  advantage.  Though  the  reso- 
lution and  discipline  of  the  Athenians  was  noway  inferior, 
yet  as  soon  as  the  action  came  to  close  quarters  and  to 
propulsion  with  shield  and  spear,  the  prodigious  depth  of 
the  Theban  column  (more  than  triple  of  the  depth  of  the 
Athenians,  twenty-five  against  eight)  enabled  them  to  bear 
down  their  enemies  by  mere  superiority  of  weight  and 
mass.  Moreover  the  Thebans  appear  to  have  been  superior 
to  the  Athenians  in  gymnastic  training  and  acquired  bodily 
force,  as  they  were  inferior  both  in  speech  and  in  intelligence. 
The  chosen  Theban  warriors  in  the  front  rank  were  espe- 
ciallysuperior:  but  apart  fromsuch  superiority,  if  we  assume 
simple  equality  of  individual  strength  and  resolution  on 
both  sides, l  it  is  plain  that  when  the  two  opposing  columns 
came  into  conflict,  shield  against  shield — the  comparative 
force  of  forward  pressure  would  decide  the  victory.  This 
motive  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
the  Theban  column — which  was  increased  byEpameinondas, 
half  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  from  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  men  to  the  still  more  astonishing  depth 
of  fifty.  We  need  not  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  text, 
with  some  critics — or  suppose  with  others,  that  the  great 
depth  of  the  Theban  files  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 

xat  ib'JiofjKu  do7:i5iov  S'jvssTirjXii,  &c.  i.  p.  636  ;  and  Symposion,  p.  182  — 

Compare  Xenophon,  Cyropced.  vii.  "pingues  Thebani  et  valentes,"  Ci- 

1,  32.  cero  de  Fato,  iv.  7. 

1  The    proverbial    expression    of  Xenophon    (Memorab.    iii.    5,   2, 

Boiumav   Gv— "the  Bceotian  sow" —  15;  iii.  12,  5:  compare  Xenoph.  ce 

was    ancient    even    in   the  time  of  Athen.    Eepubl.    i.    13)    maintains 

Pindar    (Olymp.    vi.    90,    with    the  the  natural  bodily  capacity  of  Athe- 

Scholia  and  Boeckh's  note)  :    com-  nians  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Boeo- 

pare    also    Ephorus,    Fragment  67,  tians,    but    deplores    the    want   of 

ed.  JIarx:    Diknearchus,     Rio;    '£/.-  acuuLijxia  or  bodily  training. 
'I.I^Q-,  p.  143,  ed.  Fuhr ;  1'lato,  Legg- 
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the  rear  ranks  were  too  poor  to  provide  themselves  with 
armour.  1  Even  in  a  depth  of  eight,  which  was  that,  of  the 
Athenian  column  in  the  present  engagement, 2  and  seemingly 
the  usual  depth  in  a  battle — the  spears  of  the  four  rear 
ranks  could  hardly  have  protruded  sufficiently  beyond  the 
first  line  to  do  any  mischief.  The  great  use  of  all  the  ranks 
behind  the  first  four,  was  partly  to  take  the  place  of  such 
of  the  foremost  lines  as  might  be  slain — partly,  to  push 
forward  the  lines  before  them  from  behind.  The  greater 
the  depth  of  the  files,  the  more  irresistible  did  this  propel- 
ling force  become.  Hence  the  Thebans  at  Delium  as  well 
as  at  Leuktra,  found  their  account  in  deepening  the  column 
to  so  remarkable  a  degree, — a  movement  to  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  their  hoplites  were  trained  beforehand. 
The  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back3  the 
.  troops  on  the  left  of  the  Athenian  line,  who 

Defeat  and  .  ^  ..  „  ,        -  , 

flight  of  the  retired  at  first  slowly  and  for  a  short  space, 
In?1"*1"  maintaining  their  order  unbroken — so  that  the 
km  tea? -with  victory  of  the  Athenians  on  their  own  right 
iouo  nopii-  -would  have  restored  the  battle,  had  not  Pa- 
gondas  detached  from  the  rear  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry;  who,  wheeling  unseen  round  the  hill  behind, 
suddenly  appeared  to  the  relief  of  the  Boeotian  left,  and 
produced  upon  the  Athenians  on  that  side,  already 
deranged  in  their  ranks  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  the 
intimidating  effect  of  a  fresh  army  arriving  to  reinforce 
the  Boeotians.  And  thus,  even  on  the  right,  the  victorious 
portion  of  their  line,  the  Athenians  lost  courage  and  gave 
way;  while  on  the  left,  where  they  were  worsted  from  the 
beginning,  they  found  themselves  pressed  harder  and 
harder  by  the  pursuing  Thebans:  so  that  in  the  end,  the 
whole  Athenian  army  was  broken  and  put  to  night.  The 
garrison  of  Delium,  reinforced  by  300  cavalry  whom  Hippo- 
krates  had  left  there  to  assail  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians 
during  the  action,  either  made  no  vigorous  movement,  or 
were  repelled  by  a  Boeotian  reserve  stationed  to  watch 
them. 

1  See    the    notes    of   Dr.    Arnold  TO  rpdirov  £7tr;xc/).o'i9o'Jv. 

and  Poppo,  ad  Thucyd.  iv.  96.  The  word  cbsi^-joi  (compare  iv. 

»  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  Q8;  vi.  c7.  35;  vi.  7CH  exactly  expresses  the 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  96.  To  'A  o  =  ;i',-/.  r  forward  pushing  of  the  mass  of 

o:  Hr^ouoi  r,aav,  ixodetsi  -.s  TO> . 'AW,-  hoplites  with  shield  and  spear. 

;  Kttuv,    xai  <i>ad  (ievo  i   xsta  3  ?'•</.'•> 
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Flight  having  become  general  among  the  Athenians, 
the  different  parts  of  their  army  took  different  directions. 
The  right  sought  refuge  at  Delium,  the  centre  fled  to 
Oropus,  and  the  left  took  a  direction  towards  the  high 
lands  ofParnes.  The  pursuit  of  the  Bosotians  was  vigorous 
and  destructive.  They  had  an  efficient  cavalry,  strengthened 
by  some  Lokrian  horse  who  had  arrived  even  during  the 
action:  their  peltasts  also,  and  their  light-armed  would 
render  valuable  service  against  retreating  hoplites. l  For- 
tunately for  the  vanquished,  the  battle  had  begun  very  late 
in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no  long  period  of  daylight.  This 
important  circumstance  saved  the  Athenian  army  from 
almost  total  destruction.2  As  it  was,  however,  the  general 
Hippokrates,  together  with  nearly  1000  hoplites,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  light-armed  and  attendants,  were 
slain;  while  the  loss  of  the  Boeotians,  chiefly  on  their 
defeated  left  wing,  was  rather  under  500  hoplites.  Some 
prisoners3  seem  to  have  been  made,  but  we  hear  little 
about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium  and  Oropus 
were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

The  victors  retired  to  Tanagra,  after  erecting  their 
trophy,  burying  their  own  dead,  and  despoiling   inter- 
those  of  their  enemies.     An  abundant  booty  of  cnange  of 

,.  ,i          ,    .     ,  ,  .J      ,    heralds— re- 

arms irom  tne  stript  warriors  long  remained   monstrance 

to  decorate  the  temples  of  Thebes,  while  the    °f  th? 

.,    .         ,,  r.          •  -i    ,       i  i  Boeotians 

spoil  in  other  ways  is  said  to  have  been  con-   against 

siderable.     Pagondas  also  resolved  to  lay  siege   the  Athe- 

J.T  ij.iTT.ipj  ,     -r\   T  mans  for 

to   the   newly-established   fortress   at  Delium.    desecrating 
But    before     commencing    operations — which   the  temple 

IT?         *     .  ,  i         .  ,1  of  Delium  — 

might  perhaps  prove  tedious,  since  the  Athe-   they  refuse 
nians  could  always  reinforce  the   garrison  by   permission 

1         ,    -     -i  -.i  p        ?    •    •  11         to  bury  the 

sea — he  tried  another  means  ot  attaining  the  siain  except 

same  object.     He  despatched  to  the  Athenians  °.n  condi- 

a  herald — who,  happening  in  his  way  to  meet  quitting 

the  Athenian  herald  coming  to  ask  the  ordinary  Delium. 

1  Thucyd.    iv.  90;    Athenn?us>    v.  this  circumstance. 

p.  £15.      Diodorus    (sii.   70)    repre-  *  Pyrilampes     is     spoken     of     ag 

s'.'iits  that  the  battle  began  with  a  having   been   wounded    and    taken 

combat    of   cavalry,    in  which    the  prisoner  in  the  retreat  by  theThe- 

Athenians  had  the  advantage.  This  bans  (Plutarch,   De  Genio  Socratis, 

i-    ;uite  inconsistent  with  the  nar-  c.  11.  p.  5?1).     See  also  Thucyd.  v. 

rative  of  Thucydides.  35 — where  allusion  is  made  to  some 

7  Diodorus  (xii.  70)  dwells  upon  prisoners. 
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permission  for  burial  of  the  slain,  warned  him  that  no 
such  request  would  be  entertained  until  the  message  of 
the  Boeotian  general  had  first  been  communicated,  and 
thus  induced  him  to  come  back  to  the  Athenian  com- 
manders. The  Boeotian  herald  was  instructed  to  remon- 
strate against  the  violation  of  holy  custom  committed  by 
the  Athenians  in  seizing  and  fortifying  the  temple  of 
Delium;  wherein  their  garrison  was  now  dwelling,  per- 
forming numerous  functions  which  religion  forbade  to  be 
done  in  a  sacred  place,  and  using  as  their  common  drink 
the  water  especially  consecrated  to  sacrificial  purposes. 
The  Boeotians  therefore  solemnly  summoned  them  in  the 
name  of  Apollo  and  the  gods  inmates  along  with  them,  to 
evacuate  the  place,  carrying  away  all  that  belonged  to 
them.  Finally,  the  herald  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that 
unless  this  summons  were  complied  with,  no  permission 
would  be  granted  to  bury  their  dead. 

Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who 
Answer  of  now  wen^  ^°  the  Boeotian,  commanders,  to  the 
the  Athe-  following  effect: — The  Athenians  did  not  admit 

nian  herald     ^  they  had  hitherto  fceen  guilty  Qf  any  wrong 

mands  per-  in  reference  to  the  temple,  and  protested  that 
bury^he*0  ^hey  would  persist  in  respecting  it  for  the  future 
bodies  of  as  much  as  possible.  Their  object  in  taking 
the  slam.  possession  of  it  had  been  no  evil  sentiment 
towards  the  holy  place,  but  the  necessity  of  avenging  the 
repeated  invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians.  Possession  of 
the  territory,  according  to  the  received  maxims  of  Greece, 
always  carried  along  with  it  possession  of  temples  therein 
situated,  under  obligation  to  fulfil  all  customary  obser- 
vancesto  the  resident  god,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted. 
It  was  upon  this  maxim  that  the  Boeotians  had  themselves 
acted  when  they  took  possession  of  their  present  territory, 
expelling  the  prior  occupants  and  appropriating  the 
temples:  it  was  upon  the  same  maxim  that  the  Athenians 
would  act  in  retaining  so  much  of  Bceotia  as  they  had  now 
conquered,  and  in  conquering  more  of  it,  if  they  could. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a 
necessity  not  originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but 
in  prior  Boeotian  aggressions  upon  Attica — a  necessity 
which  they  trusted  that  the  gods  would  pardon,  since  their 
altars  were  allowed  as  a  protection  to  the  involuntary 
offender,  and  none  but  he  who  sinned  without  constraint 
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experienced  their  displeasure.  The  Boeotians  were  guilty 
of  far  greater  impiety — in  refusing  to  give  back  the  dead, 
except  upon  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  holy 
ground — than  the  Athenians,  who  merely  refused  to  turn 
the  duty  of  sepulture  into  an  unseemly  bargain.  "Tell  us 
unconditionally  (concluded  the  Athenian  herald)  that  we 
may  bury  our  dead  under  truce,  pursuant  to  the  maxims 
of  our  forefathers.  Do  not  tell  us  that  we  may  do  so,  on 
condition  of  going  out  of  Boeotia — for  we  are  no  longer  in 
Boeotia — we  are  in  our  own  territory,  won  by  the  sword." 
The  Boeotian  generals  dismissed  the  herald  with  a 
reply  short  and  decisive : — "If  you  are  in  Bceotia,  The  Bceo 
you  may  take  away  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but  tians persist 
only  on  condition  of  going  out  of  it.  If.  on  the  !a  demand- 

, ,  J      i         -,  •,'  mg  the  era- 

Other  hand,  you  are  in  your  own  territory,  you    cuation  of 

can  take  your  own  resolution  without  asking  Del1'™ as  a 

w  «  3     condition 

US.  for  granting 

In  this  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  permission 

^  j    £     v  j.1  to  bury  the 

Grecian  manners  and  ieelings,  there  seems  to  dead.— 
have  been  special  pleading  and  evasion  on  both  Rebateb-ont 
sides.  The  final  sentence  of  the  Boeotians  was 
good  as  a  reply  to  the  incidental  argument  raised  by  the 
Athenian  herald,  who  had  rested  the  defence  Remarks  on 
of  Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Delium  on  the  debate- 
the  allegation  that  the  territory  was  Athenian,  not  Boeotian 
— Athenian  by  conquest  and  by  the  right  of  the  strongest 
— and  had  concluded  by  affirming  the  same  thing  about 
Oropia,  the  district  to  which  the  battle-field  belonged.  It 
was  only  this  same  argument,  of  actual  superior  force, 
which  the  Boeotians  retorted,  when  they  said — "If  the 
territory  to  which  your  application  refers  is  yours  by  right 
of  conquest  (i.  e.  if  you  are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and  are 
strongest  within  it) — you  can  of  course  do  what  you  think 
best  in  it:  you  need  not  ask  any  truce  at  our  hands;  you 
can  bury  your  dead  without  a  truce."2  The  Boeotians  knew 

1  See  the  two   difficult  chapters,  the  Athenian  herald  and  the  Bceo- 

iv.  98,  99,  in  Thucydide's.  tian  officers,    which  will  be  found 

7  See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  Goller,  perfectly   consistent   as  a  piece   of 

Dr.    Arnold,    and    other    commen-  diplomatic  interchange, 

tators,  on  these  chapters.  In  particular,    they  do  not   take 

Neither    these     notes,     nor    the  notice  that  it  is  the  Athenian  her- 

Scholiast,  seem  to  me  in  all  parts  aid   who    first  raises  the  question, 

satisfactory,  nor  do  they  seize  the  what     is    Athenian     territory    and 

spirit    of    the    arg-umeut    between  what     is     Bceotian;    and    that    ha 
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that  at  this  moment  the  field  of  battle  was  under  guard  by 
a  detachment  of  their  army, J  and  that  the  Athenians  could 
not  obtain  the  dead  bodies  without  permission.  But  since 
the  Athenian  herald  had  asserted  the  reverse  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  resented  the  pro- 
duction of  such  an  argument;  meeting  it  by  a  reply  suffi- 
ciently pertinent  in  mere  diplomatic  fencing. 

But  if  the  Athenian  herald,  instead  of  raising  the 
incidental  point  of  territorial  property,  combined  with  an 
incautious  definition  of  that  which  constituted  territorial 
property,  as  a  defence  against  the  alleged  desecration  of 
the  temple  of  Delium, — had  confined  himself  to  the  main 
issue — he  would  have  put  the  Boeotians  completely  in  the 
wrong.  According  to  principles  universally  respected  in 
Greece,  the  victor,  if  solicited,  was  held  bound  to  grant  to 
the  vanquished  a  truce  for  burying  his  dead;  to  grant  and 
permit  it  absolutely,  without  annexing  any  conditions.  On 
this,  the  main  point  in  debate,  the  Boeotians  sinned  against 
the  sacred  international  law  of  Greece,  when  they  exacted 
the  evacuation  of  the  temple  at  Delium  as  a  condition  for 
consenting  to  permit  the  burial  of  the  Athenian  dead.2 
Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken  Delium,  we  shall  find  that 
they  did  grant  it  unconditionally.  We  may  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  ever  persisted  in  refusing  it,  if  the  Athe- 
nian herald  had  pressed  this  one  important  principle 
separately  and  exclusively — and  if  he  had  not,  by  an  unskil- 
ful plea  in  vindication  of  the  right  to  occupy  and  live  at 
Delium,  both  exasperated  their  feelings,  and  furnished 
them  with  a  collateral  issue  as  a  means  of  evading  the 
main  demand.3 

defines  Athenian  territory  to  be  that  against    Thebes — we    may     almost 

in    which   the    force    of  Athens    is  suspect  that  in  reality  the  Thebans 

superior.     The   retort  of  the  Boso-  were    more    disposed    than    other 

tians  refers  to  that  definition;  not  Greeks  to  override  this  obligation. 

to  the   question   of  rightful   claim  *  Thucydides,    in  describing   the 

to  any  territory,  apart  from  actual  state    of   mind    of    the    Boeotians, 

superiority  of  force.  does    not  seem  to  imply  that  they 

1   Thucyd.  iv.  97.  thought     this   a     good   and    valid 

1  "When    we    recollect,     in    con-  ground,  upon  which  they  could  di- 

nexion  with  this   incident,  and  an-  rectly  take  their  stand;  but  merely 

other  in  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  24,  the  that  they  considered  it  a  fair  diplo- 

legendary  stories    about    the  The-  matic  way  of  meeting  the  alternative 

bans  refusing  burial   to  the  bodies  raised    by     the    Athenian     herald, 

of  slain    enemies,    in   the  cases  of  for    s.'jr.pz-k$   means  nothing    more 

Polyneikes  and  the  other  SixChiefs  than  this. 
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To  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impartiality, 
we  ought  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  occupying  Delium, — that  for  an  enemy  to  make 
special  choice  of  a  temple,  as  a  post  to  be  fortified  and 
occupied,  was  a  proceeding  certainly  rare,  perhaps  hardly 
admissible,  in  Grecian  warfare.  Nor  does  the  vindication 
offered  by  the  Athenian  herald  meet  the  real  charge  pre- 
ferred. It  is  one  thing  for  an  enemy  of  superior  force  to 
overrun  a  country,  and  to  appropriate  everything  within 
it,  sacred  as  well  as  profane :  it  is  another  thing  for  a  border 
enemy,  not  yet  in  sufficient  force  for  conquering  the  whole, 
to  convert  a  temple  of  convenient  site  into  a  regular 
garrisoned  fortress,  and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against 
the  neighbouring  population.  On  this  ground,  the  Boeotians 
might  reasonably  complain  of  the  seizure  of  Delium:  though 
I  apprehend  that  no  impartial  interpreter  of  Grecian  inter- 
national custom  would  have  thought  them  warranted  in 
requiring  the  restoration  of  the  place,  as  a  peremptory  con- 
dition to  their  granting  the  burial-truce  when  solicited. 

All  negotiation  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Boeotian 
generals  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided   siege  and 
by  2000  Corinthian  hoplites,  together  with  some   capture  of 
nr  •  3  ii_     i   i     T»  i  •  Delium  by 

jMegarians  and  the  late  1  eloponnesiaa  garrison  the  Bceo- 
of  Nissea — who  joined  after  the  news  of  the  tians. 
battle.  Though  they  sent  for  darters  and  slingers,  probably 
CEtseans,  and  JEtolians,  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet  their 
direct  attacks  were  at  first  all  repelled  by  the  garrison, 
aided  by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the  coast,  in  spite  of 
the  hasty  and  awkward  defences  by  which  alone  the  fort 
was  protected.  At  length  they  contrived  a  singular  piece 
of  fire-mechanism,  which  enabled  them  to  master  the  place. 
They  first  sawed  in  twain  a  thick  beam,  pierced  a  channel 
through  it  long-ways  from  end  to  end,  sheathed  most  part 
of  the  channel  with  iron,  and  then  joined  the  two  halves 
accurately  together.  Prom  the  farther  end  of  this  hollowed 
beam  they  suspended  by  chains  a  large  metal  pot,  full  of 
•  pitch,  brimstone,  and  burning  charcoal;  lastly,  an  iron  tube, 
projected  from  the  end  of  the  interior  channel  of  the  beam, 

The  adverb  ofjOsv  also  marks  the 
reference  to  the  special  question, 
;is  laid  out  by  the  Athenian  l.er- 
alcl. 
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so  as  to  come  near  to  the  pot.  Such  was  the  machine, 
which,  constructed  at  some  distance,  was  brought  on  carts 
and  placed  close  to  the  wall,  near  the  palisading  and  the 
wooden  towers.  The  Boeotians  then  applied  great  bellows 
to  their  own  end  of  the  beam,  blowing  violently  a  current 
of  air  through  the  interior  channel,  so  as  to  raise  an  intense 
fire  in  the  cauldron  at  the  other  end.  The  wooden  portions 
of  the  wall,  soon  catching  fire,  became  untenable  for  the 
defenders — who  escaped  in  the  best  way  they  could,  without 
attempting  farther  resistance.  Two  hundred  of  them  were 
made  prisoners,  and  a  few  slain;  but  the  greater  number 
got  safely  on  shipboard.  This  recapture  of  Delium  took 
place  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle,  during  all 
which  interval  the  Athenians  slain  had  remained  on  the 
field  unburied.  Presently  however  arrived  the  Athenian 
herald  to  make  fresh  application  for  the  burial-truce; 
which  was  now  forthwith  granted,  and  granted  uncon- 
ditionally. 1 

Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle  of 
Sokratgs  Delium — a  fatal  discouragement  to  the  feeling 
and  Aiki-  of  confidence  and  hope  which  had  previously 
sonliiy^nl  reigned  at  Athens,  besides  the  painful  immediate 
gaged  at  loss  which  it  inflicted  on  the  city.  Among  the 
Deimm.  hoplites  who  took  part  in  the  vigorous  charge 
and  pushing  of  shields,  the  philosopher  Sokrates  is  to  be 
numbered.  His  bravery,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  retreat, 
was  much  extolled  by  his  friends,  and  doubtless  with  good 
reason.  He  had  before  served  with  credit  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hoplites  atPotidsea,  and  he  served  also  at  Amphipolis; 
his  patience  under  hardship,  and  endurance  of  heat  and 
cold,  being  not  less  remarkable  than  his  personal  courage. 
He  and  his  friend  Laches  were  among  those  hoplites  who 
in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  instead  of  flinging  away  their 
arms  and  taking  to  flight,  kept  their  ranks,  their  arms,  and 
their  firmness  of  countenance;  insomuch  that  the  pursuing 
cavalry  found  it  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them,  and  turned 
to  an  easier  prey  in  the  disarmed  fugitives.  Alkibiades 
also  served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry,  and  stood  by  Sokrates 
in  the  retreat.  The  latter  was  thus  exposing  his  life  at 
Delium  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  Aristophanes  was 
exposing  him  to  derision  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as 
a  dreamer  alike  morally  worthless  and  physically  incapable.2 

1  Ihucyd.  iv.  100,  101.  l  See  Plato  (Symposion,  c.  36.  p. 
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Severe  as  the  blow  was  which  the  Athenians  suffered 
at  Delium,  their  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  March  of 
same  time,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  same  Brasidas 
summer  and  autumn,  were  yet  more  calamitous.  Thessa^y  to 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  circumstances  Thrace  and 
which  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  Lacedaemonian  Macedoma- 
force  intended  to  act  against  the  Athenians  in  Thrace, 
under  Brasidas,  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted 
subj  ects  of  Athens,  and  with  Perdikkas  of  Macedon.  Having 
frustrated  the  Athenian  designs  against  Megara  (as  de- 
scribed above), !  Brasidas  completed  the  levy  of  his  division 
— 1700  hoplites,  partly  Helots,  partly  Dorian  Pelopon- 
nesians — and  conducted  them,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in  the 
Trachinian  territory  near  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

To  reach  Macedoma  and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  pass  through  Thessaly,  Avhich  was  no  easy  task ;  for 
the  war  had  now  lasted  so  long  that  every  state  in  Greece 
had  become  mistrustful  of  the  transit  of  armed  foreigners. 
Moreover,  the  mass  of  the  Thessalian  population  were 
decidedly  friendly  to  Athens,  and  Brasidas  had  no  sufficient 
means  to  force  a  passage;  while,  should  he  wait  to  apply 
for  formal  permission,  there  was  much  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  granted — and  perfect  certainty  of  such  delay  and 
publicity  as  would  put  the  Athenians  on  their  guard.  But 
though  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Thessalian  people,  yet 
the  Thessalian  governments,  all  oligarchical,  sympathised 
with  Lacedsemon.  The  federal  authority  or  power  of 
the  tagus,  which  bound  together  the  separate  cities,  was 
generally  very  weak.  What  was  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians,  had 
in  every  city  powerful  guests  and  partisans,  whom  they 

221;  Laches,  p.  181;  Charmides,    p.  Divinat.  i.  54;  Plutarch,  de  Genio 

153;      Apolog.     Sokratis,     p.     2-),  Sokratis,  c.  11,  p.  581). 

Strabo,  ix.  p.  403.  The  scepticism   of  Athenfeus  (v. 

Plutarch,    Alkibiades,    c.  7.     "We  p.  215)  about  the    military   service 

find  it  mentioned  among  the  stories  of  Sokrates  is  not  to    be  defended 

told  about  Sokrates  in  the  retreat  — but  it  may  probably  be  explained 

from    Delium,    that    his    life    was  by  the  exaggerationsand  falsehoods 

preserved  by  the  inspiration  of  his  which    he   had   read,    ascribing    to 

familiar  daemon   or   genius,    which  the   philosopher    superhuman   gal- 

instructed    him     on    one    doubtful  lantry. 

occasion    which    of  two  roads  was  '  See  above,  page  156-157. 
the    safe    one   to    take    (Cicero,  de 
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prevailed  upon  to  exert  themselves  actively  in  forwarding 
the  passage  of  the  army. l 

To  these  men  Brasidas  sent  a  message  at  Pharsalus, 
Kapiditj-  as  soon  as  he  reached  Herakleia.  Nikonidas 
and  address  of  Larissa  with  other  Thessalian  friends  of 
heUgershiCl  Perdikkas,  assembling  at  Melitaea  in  Achaia 
through  Phthiotis,  undertook  to  escort  him  through 
hessaiy.  Thessaly.  By  their  countenance  and  support, 
combined  with  his  own  boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid 
movements,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly 
impossible  enterprise  of  running  through  the  country,  not 
only  without  the  consent,  but  against  the  feeling  of  its  in- 
habitants— simply  by  such  eelei'ity  as  to  forestal  opposition. 
After  traversing  Achaia  Phthiotis,  a  territory  dependent 
on  the  Thessalians,  Brasidas  began  his  march  from  Melitaea 
through  Thessaly  itself,  along  with  his  powerful  native 
guides.  Notwithstanding  all  possible  secrecy  and  celerity, 
his  march  became  so  far  divulged,  that  a  body  of  volunteers 
from  the  neighbourhood,  offended  at  the  proceeding  and 
unfriendly  to  Nikonidas,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress 
down  the  valley  of  the  river  Enipeus.  Reproaching  him 
with  wrongful  violation  of  an  independent  territory,  by  the 
introduction  of  armed  forces  without  permission  from  the 
general  government,  they  forbade  him  to  proceed  farther. 
His  only  chance  of  making  progress  lay  in  disarming  their 
opposition  by  fair  words.  His  guides  excused  themselves 
by  saying  that  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  imposed 
upon  them  as  his  guests  the  obligation  of  conducting  him 
through,  without  waiting  to  ask  for  formal  permission:  to 
offend  their  countrymen,  however,  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  their  thoughts — and  they  would  renounce  the  enter- 
prise if  the  persons  now  assembled  persisted  in  their  requi- 
sition. The  same  conciliatory  tone  was  adopted  by  Brasidas 
himself.  "He  protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect  and 
friendship  for  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants:  his  arms  were 
directed  against  the  Athenians,  not  against  them:  nor  was 
he  aware  of  any  unfriendly  relation  subsisting  between  the 
Thessalians  and  Lacedasmonians,  such  as  to  exclude  either 
of  them  from  the  territory  of  the  other.  Against  the 
prohibition  of  the  parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not 
possibly  march  forward,  nor  would  he  think  of  attempting 
it;  but  he  put  it  to  their  good  feeling  whether  they  ought 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 
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to  prohibit  him."  Such  conciliatory  language  was  success- 
ful in  softening  the  opponents  and  inducing  them  to  dis- 
perse. But  so  afraid  were  his  guides  of  renewed  opposition 
in  other  parts,  that  they  hurried  him  forward  still  more 
rapidly,1  and  he  "passed  through  the  country  at  a  running 
pace  without  halting."  Leaving  Melitaea  in  the  morning 
he  reached  Pharsalus  on  the  same  night,  encamping  on  the 
river  Apidanus:  thence  he  proceeded  on  the  next  day  to 
Phakium,  and  on  the  day  afterwards  into  Perrhaebia2 — a 
territory  adjoining  to  and  dependent  on  Thessaly,  under  the 
mountain  range  of  Olympus.  Here  he  was  in  safety,  so 
that  his  Thessalian  guides  left  him;  while  the  Perrhaebians 
conducted  him  over  the  pass  of  Olympus  (the  same  over 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  marched),  to  Dium  in  Ma- 
cedonia, in  the  territory  of  Perdikkas,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  mountain.3 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  pas- 
sage, so  ably  and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  manner   Relations 
which  few  other  Greeks,  certainly  no  other  Lace-   between 
dasmonian,  would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.   aadSperdik- 
Aware  of  the  new  enemy  thus  brought  within   kas— Bra- 
reach  of  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  they  trans-   jntoVn^ac- 
mitted  orders  thither  for  greater  vigilance,  and   commoda- 
at   the   same   time  declared  open  war   against   ArrhU^us 
Perdikkas;4  but  unfortunately  without  sending   — Perdikkaa 
any  efficient  force,  at  a  moment  when  timely  de-   iB  o£fended- 
fensive  intervention  was  imperiously  required. 

J  Thucyd.  iv.  78.    '0   8s,  xeXsuov-  in    parleying    -with    the    opposing 

TIDV  TCOV  dyioYwv,   npiv  ti  itXsov  £u-  band    of   Thessalians.     Otherwise, 

CTJJ -10.1  TO  xuAusovi  eyibpsi  oiSsv  er.i-  it  would  seem   that  the  space  be- 

cytbv  6p6(j.u>.  tweenMelitsea  and  Pharsalus  would 

-  Tlic  geography    of  Thessaly   is  not  be  a  great  distance  to  get  over 

not   sufficiently    known  to    enable  in  an  entire  day's  march —consider- 

us  to  verify    these    positions  with  ing  that  the  pace   was  as  rapid  as 

exactness.     That    which    Thucydi-  the  troops  could  sustain.  The  much 

des  calls  the  Apidanus,  is  the  river  greater  distance,    between  Larissa 

formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Api-  and  Melitfca,  was  traversed  in  one 

ilanus  and  Enipeus.    See  Kiepert's  night  by   Philip    king  of  Maccdon 

map  of  ancient  Thessaly— Colonel  (the    son    of  Demetrius),    with   an 

Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  army    carrying  ladders   and   other 

ch.   xlii.    vol.    iv.    p.  470;    nnd  Dr.  rxids  for  attacking  a  town,  &c.  (Po- 

Arnnld's    note    on   this    chapter  of  lyb.  v.  97.) 

Thucydides.  '  Thucyd.  iv.   78. 

We  must  suppose    that  Brasidas  '•  Thucyd.  iv.  62. 
vas  detained  a    considerable  time 
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Perdikkas  immediately  invited  Brasidas  to  join  him 
in  the  attack  of  Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Macedonians  called 
Lynkestae,  or  of  Lynkus;  a  summons  which  the  Spartan  could 
not  decline,  since  Perdikkas  provided  half  of  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  the  army — but  which  he  obeyed  with  reluct- 
ance, anxious  as  he  was  to  commence  operations  against  the 
allies  of  Athens.  Such  reluctance  was  still  farther  strength- 
ened by  envoys  from  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace — who,  as  zea- 
lous enemies  of  Athens,  joined  him  forthwith,  but  discour- 
aged any  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  Perdikkas  from  embarr- 
assing enemies  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
be  under  more  pressing  motives  to  conciliate  and  assist 
them.  Accordingly  Brasidas,  thoughhejoinedPerdikkas  and 
marched  along  with  the  Macedonian  army  towards  the 
territory  of  the  Lynkestse,  was  not  only  averse  to  active 
military  operations,  but  even  entertained  with  favour  pro- 
positions from  Arrhibaeus — wherein  the  latter  expressed 
his  wish  to  become  the  ally  of  Lacedaemon,  and  offered  to 
refer  all  his  differences  with  Perdikkas  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Spartan  general  himself.  Communicating  these 
propositions  to  Perdikkas,  Brasidas  invited  him  to  listen 
to  an  equitable  compromise,  admitting  Arrhibseus  into  the 
alliance  of  Lacedaemon.  But  Perdikkas  indignantly  refused : 
"he  had  not  called  in  Brasidas  as  a  judge  to  decide  disputes 
between  him  and  his  enemies,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  put 
them  down  wherever  he  might  point  them  out;  and  he 
protested  against  the  iniquity  of  Brasidas  in  entering  into 
terms  with  Arrhibaeus,  while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
half  paid  and  maintained  by  him"  (Perdikkas).  *  Notwith- 
standing such  remonstrance,  and  even  a  hostile  protest, 
Brasidas  persisted  in  his  intended  conference  with  Arrhi- 
baeus, and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  the  propositions  made, 
that  he  withdrew  his  troops  without  marching  over  the 
pass  into  Lynkus.  Too  feeble  to  act  alone,  Perdikkas 
loudly  complained.  He  even  contracted  his  allowance  for 
the  future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only  one-third  of  the  army 
of  Brasidas  instead  of  one-half. 

To  this  inconvenience,  however,  Brasidas  submitted, 
Brasidas  in  haste  to  begin  his  march  into  Chalkidike,  and 
mar-c^ \s  his  operations  jointly  with  the  Chalkidians,  for 
Acanthus,  seducingor  subduing  the  subject-allies  of  Athens. 
state  of  jjis  first  operation  was  against  Akanthus,  on 
the  town"  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  the  ter- 

1  Thucvd.  iv.  83. 
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ritory  of  which  he  invaded  a  little  before  the  vintage — 
probably  about  the  middle  of  September;  when  the 
grapes  were  ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the  whole  crop  of 
course  exposed  to  ruin  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  superior 
in  force.  So  important  was  it  to  Brasidas  to  have  escaped 
the  necessity  of  wasting  another  month  in  conquering  the 
Lynkestse.  There  was  within  the  town  of  Akanthus  a 
party  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  anxious  to  admit 
him  and  to  revolt  openly  from  Athens.  But  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  were  averse  to  this  step.  It  was  only  by 
dwelling  on  the  terrible  loss  from  exposure  of  the  crop 
without,  that  the  anti- Athenian  party  could  persuade  them 
even  to  grant  the  request  of  Brasidas  to  be  admitted 
singly' — so  as  to  explain  his  purposes  formally  before  the 
public  assembly,  which  would  take  its  own  decision  after- 
wards. "For  a  Lacedgemonian  (says  Thucydides)  he  was 
no  mean  speaker."  If  he  is  to  have  credit  for  that  which 
we  find  written  in  Thucydides,  such  an  epithet  would  be 
less  than  his  desert.  Doubtless  however  the  substance  of 
the  speech  is  genuine:  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Grecian  history — partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed 
Lacedaemonian  policy — partly  because  it  had  a  great  prac- 
tical effect  in  determining,  on  an  occasion  of  paramount 
importance,  a  multitude  which,  though  unfavourably  in- 
clined to  him,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  1 
give  the  chief  points  of  the  speech,  without  binding  myself 
to  the  words. 

"Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akanthians, 
to  realise  the  purpose  which  we  proclaimed  on   T 

v       -       •        ,1  i  .     TT  He  is  ad- 

begiunmgtne  war — that  we  took  arms  to  liberate  mitted  per- 

Greece  from  the  Athenians.  Let  no  man  blame  sonaiiy  into 

us  for  having  been  long  in  coming,   or  for  the  explain  his 

mistake  which  we  made  at  the  outset  in  suppo-  views— uu 

sing  that  we  should  quickly  put  down  the  A  the-  fore°the 

nians  by  operations  against  Attica,  without  ex-  Akanthian 

•  °,          -TT,  assembly. 

posing  you  to  any  risk.     Lnough,  that  we  are 

now  here  on  the  first  opportunity,  resolved  to  put  them 

down  if  you  will  lend  us  your  aid.  To  find  myself  shut  out 

1  Tlmcyd.  iv.  84. 
•too  E  i  •/  E  3  fj  a  i  aftT 
Xo'j:  E3T33iat,&'j, 
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of  your  town — nay,  to  find  that  I  am  not  heartily  welcomed 
— astonishes  me.  We  Lacedaemonians  undertook  this  long 
and  perilous  march,  in  the  belief  that  we  were  coming  to 
friends  eagerly  expecting  us.  It  would  indeed  be  mon- 
strous if  you  should  now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out  against 
?)ur  own  freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other  Greeks, 
our  example,  standing  high  as  you  do  both  for  prudence 
and  power,  will  fatally  keep  back  other  Greeks.  It  will 
make  them  suspect  that  I  am  wanting  either  in  power  to 
protect  them  against  Athens,  or  in  honest  purpose.  Now, 
in  regard  to  power,  my  own  present  army  was  one  which 
the  Athenians,  though  superior  in  number,  were  afraid  to 
fight  near  Nisaea;  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to  send  an 
equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.  And  in  regard  to 
my  purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  mischief,  but  of  liberation — 
the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  having  pledged  themselves 
to  me  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that  every  city  which  joins 
me  shall  retain  its  autonomy.  You  have  therefore  the  best 
assurance  both  as  to  my  purposes  and  as  to  my  power:  you 
need  not  apprehend  that  I  am  come  with  factious  designs, 
to  serve  the  views  of  any  particular  men  among  you,  and 
to  remodel  your  established  constitution  to  the  disad- 
vantage either  of  the  Many  or  of  the  Few.  That  would 
be  worse  than  foreign  subjugation;  and  by  such  dealing 
we  Lacedaemonians  should  be  taking  trouble  to  earn  hatred 
instead  of  gratitude.  AVe  should  play  the  part  of  unworthy 
traitors,  worse  even  than  that  high-handed  oppression  of 
which  we  accuse  the  Athenians:  we  should  at  once  violate 
our  oaths,  and  sin  against  our  strongest  political  interests. 
Perhaps  you  may  say,  that  though  you  wish  me  well,  you 
desire  for  your  parts  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  stand  aloof 
from  a  dangerous  struggle.  You  will  tell  me  to  carry  my 
propositions  elsewhere,  to  those  who  can  safely  embrace 
them,  but  not  to  thrust  my  alliance  upon  any  people  against 
their  own  will.  If  this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall 
first  call  your  local  gods  and  heroes  to  witness  that  I  have 
come  to  you  with  a  mission  of  good,  and  have  employed 
persuasion  in  vain;  I  shall  then  proceed  to  ravage  your 
territory  and  extort  your  consent,  thinking  myself  justly 
entitled  to  do  so,  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians may  not  sustain  actual  damage  from  these  good 
wishes  which  you  profess  towards  me  without  actually 
joining — damage  in  the  shape  of  that  tribute  which  you 
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annually  send  to  Athens.  Next,  that  the  Greeks  generally 
may  not  be  prevented  by  you  from  becoming  free.  It  is 
only  on  the  ground  of  common  good  that  we  Lacedaemo- 
nians can  justify  ourselves  for  liberating  any  city  against 
its  own  will.  But  as  we  are  conscious  of  desiring  only 
extinction  of  the  empire  of  others,  not  acquisition  of  empire 
for  ourselves, — we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  suffered 
you  to  obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now  carrying 
to  all.  Consider  well  my  words  then:  take  to  yourselves 
the  glory  of  beginning  the  sera  of  emancipation  for  Greece 
— save  your  own  properties  from  damage — and  attach  an 
ever-honourable  name  to  the  community  of  Akanthus." l 

Nothing  could    be  more  plausible  or  judicious  than 
this  language  ofBrasidas  to  theAkanthians — nor  had  they 
any  means  of  detecting  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  (which 
he  afterwards  repeated  in  other  places  besides)2  that  he 
had  braved  the  forces  of  Athens  at  Nissea  with   Debate  in 
the  same  army  as  that  now  on  the  outside  of  t!1?  Akan- 
the  walls.    Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  his  speech   sembiy^aud 
and  manner  may  even  have  lent  strength  to  his   decision  of 
*  iii       j-iji      the  major- 

assurances.     As  soon  as  he   had   retired,   the   uy  voting 

subject  was  largely  discussed  in  the  assembly,   secretly  to 

i      j-rr  p          •    •  ,-L       admit  him. 

with  much  ciinerence  01  opinion  among  the  after  much 
speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides:  opposition, 
and  the  decision,  not  called  for  until  after  a  long  debate, 
was  determined  partly  by  the  fair  promises  of  Brasidas, 
partly  by  the  certain  loss  which  the  ruin  of  the  vine-crop 
would  entail.  The  votes  of  the  citizens  present  being 
taken  secretly,  a  majority  resolved  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
positions of  Brasidas  and  revolt  from  Athens.3  Exacting 
the  renewal  of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
authorities,  for  the  preservation  of  full  autonomy  to  every 
city  which  should  join  him,  they  received  his  army  into 
the  town.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Stageirus  (a  colony 
of  Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon  followed  the  example.4 
There  are  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  political 
reason  and  morality  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this 
proceeding  of  theAkanthians.  The  habit  of  fair,  free,  and 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  85,  86,  87.  to  £710701761  elneiv  -co-i  Bpaoi6av  xal 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  Ttspi    too  xdpTtou    tpopw,    ifvtusav    ol 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  88.    Oi  cs  'AxivSioi,  nXeiooc  a'ftotaaSati  'AOlJvoutov. 
rc)-).(Lv    XEX&S''T<UV   r.pij--^-*  &r'   du-  «  Thucyd.  iv.  8S;  Diodor.  xii.  67. 
<^GTEp7,  xp'j;f a  5ia'{iT,«i3:i|Aj>o-.,  610  te 
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pacific  discussion — the  established  respect  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority — the  care  to  protect  individual  independence 
Reflections  of  judgement  by  secret  suffrage — the  deliberate 
upon  this  estimate  of  reasons  on  both  sides  by  each  indivi- 

proceeding       ,       ,     ...  ,,  ,,  ,  •>  -  .     . 

—good  dual  citizen — all  these  main  laws  and  conditions 
political  Of  healthy  political  action  appear  as  a  part  of 

habits  of         , ,  u  j     i  f  .r       A  i        .1  •  -ITT 

the  Akan-  the  confirmed  character  of  the  Akanthians.  We 
thians.  shall  not  find  Brasidas  entering  other  towns  in 
a  way  so  creditable  or  so  harmonious. 

But  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  just 
Evidence  described  irresistibly  suggests.  It  affords  the 
which  this  clearest  proof  that  the  Akanthians  had  little  to 
affords,  that  complain  of  as  subject-allies  of  Athens,  and  that 
the  body  of  they  would  have  continued  in  that  capacity,  if 
(amoifg  the  left  to  their  own  choice  without  the  fear  of 
Athenian  having  their  crop  destroyed.  Such  is  the  pro- 

alhes)  did  i  r     v  e  j.t  en          -j_-  j_-i 

not  hate  nounced  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens:  the 
Athens,  and  party  who  desire  otherwise  are  in  a  decided 
anxious  to  minority.  It  is  only  the  combined  effect,  of 
revolt.  severe  impendingloss  and  of  tempting  assurances 

held  out  by  the  worthiest  representative  whom  Sparta  ever 
sent  out,  which  induces  them  to  revolt  frcm  Athens.  Nor 
even  then  is  the  resolution  taken  without  long  opposition, 
and  a  large  dissentient  minority,  in  a  case  where  secret 
suffrage  ensured  free  and  genuine  expression  of  preference 
from  every  individual.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  scene 
in  Akanthus  at  this  critical  moment  could  have  been  of 
such  a  character,  had  the  empire  of  Athens  been  practic- 
ally odious  and  burdensome  to  the  subject-allies,  as  it  is 
commonly  depicted.  Had  such  been  the  fact — had  the 
Akanthians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency  of  Athens 
oppressed  them  with  hardship  or  humiliation  from  which 
their  neighbours,  the  revolted  Chalkidians  in  Olynthus  and 
elsewhere,  were  exempt — they  would  have  hailed  the  advent 
of  Brasidas  with  that  cordiality  which  he  himself  expected 
and  was  surprised  not  to  find.  The  sense  of  present 
grievance,  always  acute  and  often  excessive,  would  have 
stood  out  as  their  prominent  impulse.  They  would  have 
needed  neither  intimidation  nor  cajolery  to  induce  them  to 
throw  open  their  gates  to  the  liberator — who,  in  his  speech 
within  the  town,  finds  no  actual  suffering  to  appeal  to,  but 
is  obliged  to  gain  over  an  audience,  evidently  unwilling, 
by  alternate  threats  and  promises. 
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As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian  sub- 
jects of  Athens — the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though  strongly 
solicited  by  the  Chalkidians,  manifest  no  spontaneous  dis- 
position to  revolt  from  Athens.  "We  shall  find  the  party 
who  introduce  Brasidas  to  be  a  conspiring  minority,  who 
not  only  do  not  consult  the  majority  beforehand,  but  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  free  option  to  the  majority 
afterwards,  whether  they  will  ratify  or  reject;  bringing  in 
a  foreign  force  to  overawe  them  and  compromise  them 
without  their  own  consent  in  hostility  against  Athens.  Now 
that  which  makes  the  events  of  Akanthus  so  important  as 
an  evidence,  is,  that  the  majority  is  not  thus  entrapped  and 
compressed,  but  pronounces  its  judgement  freely  after  ample 
discussion.  The  grounds  of  that  judgement  are  clearly  set 
forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show,  that  hatred  of  Athens,  if  even  it 
exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a  strong  or  determining  feeling. 
Had  there  existed  any  such  strong  feeling  among  the  sub- 
ject-allies of  Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  there  was 
no  Athenian  force  now  present  to  hinder  them  all  from 
opening  their  gates  to  the  liberator  Brasidas  byspontaneous 
majorities;  as  he  himself,  encouraged  by  the  sanguine  pro- 
mises of  the  Chalkidians,  evidently  expected  that  they 
would  do.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened. 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the  revolt 
of  Mitylene,  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens — is  now  confirmed 
in  the  revolt  of  Akanthus,  a  tributary,  and  subject-ally. 
The  circumstances  of  both  prove  that  imperial  Athens 
neither  inspired  hatred  nor  occasioned  painful  grievance, 
to  the  population  of  her  subject-cities  generally.  The  move- 
ments against  her  arose  from  party-minorities,  of  the  same 
character  as  that  Platsean  party  which  introduced  the 
Theban  assailants  into  Platsea  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  There  are  of  course  differences  of 
sentiment  between  one  town  and  another;  but  the  conduct 
of  the  towns  generally  demonstrates  that  the  Athenian 
empire  was  not  felt  by  them  to  be  such  a  scheme  of  plunder 
and  oppression  as  Mr.  Mitford  and  others  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Athens  managed  her  empire 
with  reference  to  her  own  feelings  and  interest,  and  that 
her  hold  was  rather  upon  the  prudence  than  upon  the  affec- 
tion of  her  allies ;  except  in  so  far  as  those  among  them 
who  were  democratically  governed,  sympathised  with  her 
democracy.  It  is  also  true  that  restrictions  in  any  form  on 
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the  autonomy  of  each  separate  city  were  offensive  to  the 
political  instincts  of  the  Greeks:  moreover  Athens  took  less 
and  less  pains  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  character  of 
her  empire,  as  one  resting  simply  on  established  fact  and 
superior  force.  But  this  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
endurance  of  practical  hardship  and  oppression,  which,  had 
it  been  real,  would  have  inspired  strong  positive  hatred 
among  the  subject-allies — such  Brasidas  expected  to  find 
universal  in  Thrace,  but  did  not  really  find,  in  spite  of  the 
easy  opening  which  his  presence  afforded. 

The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  enabled 
Brasidas  in  no  very  long  time  to  extend  his  con- 

Brasidaa  J.       .,°  ,    ,, 

establishes  quests;  to  enter  Argilus — and  from  thence  to 
inteiu-  make  the  capital  acquisition  of  Amphipolis. 

gencea  in  .        .,      r  ..   *  ,     ,  •.      .  r.  , 

Argilus.  He  Argilus  was  situated  between  btageirus  and 

lays  his        the  river  Strymon,  along  the  western  bank  of 

plan  for  the       i-i-  -i  • ,  TJ         »i 

surprise  of  which  river  its  territory  extended.  Along  the 
Arophi-  eastern  bank  of  the  same  river, — south  of  the 
lake  which  it  forms  under  the  name  of  Kerkinitis, 
and  north  of  the  town  of  Eion  at  its  mouth, — was  situated 
the  town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis,  communicating  with 
the  lands  of  Argilus  by  the  important  bridge  there  situated. 
The  Argilians  were  colonists  from  Andros,  like  Akanthus 
and  Stageirus.  The  adhesion  of  those  two  cities  to  Brasidas 
gave  him  opportunity  to  cultivate  intelligences  in  Argilus, 
wherein  there  had  existed  a  standing  discontent  against 
Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Amphipolis. »  The  latter  city  had  been  established  by 
the  Athenian  Agnon,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
colonists,  on  a  spot  belonging  to  the  Edonian  Thracians 
called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways,  about  five  years  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war  (B.C.  437);  after  two  pre- 
vious attempts  to  colonise  it, — one  by  Histiaeus  and  Aris- 
tagoras  at  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  a  second  by 
the  Athenians  about  465  B.C. — both  of  which  lamentably 
failed.  So  valuable  however  was  the  site,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  near  Mount  Pangaeus  and  to 
large  forests  of  ship-timber,  as  well  as  for  command  of  the 
Strymon,  and  for  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia — that  the  Athenians  had  sent  asecond  expedition 

1  Thucyd.    if.  103.     jjiaXiaTa   Ss  oi     TOI    xott    e^i^ouXe'Joviet    TOJ    y^f1",' 
'As7iX»ot,  1771!)?  is  ipOffG-.xOv/Ttt;  xai      (Amphipolis). 
dci  *GTS  TOI;  'A9rj-(iici;  OVTE;  Zr.o~- 
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under  Agnon,  who  founded  the  city  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Amphipolis.  The  resident  settlers  there,  however, 
were  only  in  small  proportion  Athenian  citizens;  the  rest 
of  mixed  origin,  some  of  them  Argilian — a  considerable 
number  Chalkidians.  The  Athenian  general  Eukles  was 
governor  in  the  town,  though  seemingly  with  no  paid  force 
under  his  command.  His  colleague  Thucydides  the  histor- 
ian was  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  on  the  coast. 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was 
organised  to  betray  the  town  to  Brasidas.  The  inhabitants 
of  Argilus  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians  each  tampered  with 
those  of  the  same  race  who  resided  in  Amphipolis;  while 
the  influence  of  Perdikkas,  not  inconsiderable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  commerce  of  the  place  with  Macedonia, 
was  also  employed  to  increase  the  number  of  partisans. 
Of  all  the  instigators,  however,  the  most  strenuous  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  were  the  inhabitants  of  Argilus.  Am- 
phipolis, together  with  the  Athenians  as  its  founders,  had 
been  odious  to  them  from  its  commencement.  Its  founda- 
tion had  doubtless  abridged  their  commerce  and  importance 
as  masters  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Strymon.  They  had 
been  long  laying  snares  against  the  city,  and  the  arrival  of 
Brasidas  now  presented  to  them  an  unexpected  chance  of 
success.  It  was-  they  who  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the 
surprise,  deferring  proclamation  of  their  own  defection  from 
Athens  until  they  could  make  it  subservient  to  his  conquest 
of  Amphipolis. 

Starting  with  his  army  from  Arne  in  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula,  Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Aulon  and 
Bromiskus,  near  the  channel  whereby  the  lake  Bolbe  is 
connected  with  the  sea.     From  hence,  after  his  men  had 
supped,  he  began  his  night-march  to  Amphipolis, 
on  a  cold  and  snowy  night  of  November  or  the  Night-march 
beginning  of  December.      He  reached  Argilus  °f  Braada,s 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  where  the  leaders  at  through'"3 
once  admitted  him,  proclaiming  their  revolt  from  Argilus,  to 
Athens.     With  their  aid  and  guidance,  he  then  strymon 
hastened  forward  without  delay  to  the  bridge  and^Amphi- 
across  the  Strymon,  which  he  reached  before  p 
break  of  day. »     It  was  guarded  only  by  a  feeble  piquet — 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  K.T.tinrr^i>  -.'>•>  Bekker's  reading  of  r&i  !(t>  ap- 
CTOITOV  Tipo  EU)  e::i  7f,v  YE'fupctv  TOU  pears  to  me  preferable  to  rpoaio.  The 
roTocuoj.  latter  word  really  adds  nothing  to 
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the  town  of  Amphipolis  itself  being  situated  on  the  hill  at 
some  little  distance  higher  up  the  river;1  so  that  Brasidas, 
preceded  by  the  Argilian  conspirators,  surprised  and  over- 
powered the  guard  without  difficulty.  Thus  master  of  this 
important  communication,  he  crossed  with  his  army  forth- 
with into  the  territory  of  Amphipolis,  where  his  arrival 
spread  the  utmost  dismay  and  terror.  The  governor  Eukles, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  citizens,  were  all  found  wholly  un- 
prepared :  the  lands  belonging  to  the  city  were  occupied 
by  residents  with  their  families  and  property  around  them, 
calculating  upon  undisturbed  security,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  enemy  within  reach.  Such  of  these  as  were  close  to  the 
city  succeeded  in  running  thither  with  their  families,  though 
leaving  their  property  exposed — but  the  more  distant  be- 
came in  person  as  well  as  in  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invader.  Even  within  the  town,  filled  with  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  these  victims  without,  indescribable  confusion 
reigned,  of  which  the  conspirators  within  tried  to  avail 
themselves  in  order  to  get  the  gates  thrown  open.  And  so 
complete  was  the  disorganisation,  that  if  Brasidas  had 
marched  up  without  delay  to  the  gates  and  assaulted  the 
town,  many  persons  supposed  that  he  would  have  carried 
it  at  once.  Such  a  risk  however  was  too  great  even  for  his 
boldness — the  rather  as  repulse  would  have  been  probably 
his  ruin.  Moreover,  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  con- 
spirators that  the  gates  would  be  thrown  open,  he  thought 

the  meaning;  whereas  the  fact  that  and  Bloomfield  are  right,  I  think, 

Brasidas  got  over  the  river  before  in    considering    TTJ;    oiafiausuK     as 

daylight  is  one  hoth  new  and  ma-  governed    by    a.r.iyi\.    and    not    by 

terial :    it    is   not  necessarily   im-  xrXJov — "the  city  is  at  some  distance 

plied  in  the  previous  words  exsivfl  from    the   crossing:"    and    the   ob- 

TT)  vox-i.  jection  which  Poppo  makes  against 

1  Thucyd.    iv/104.     'A-eyst   8s    TO  them,    that  sXeov  must  necessarily 

itoXtajAot  T:).SQV  T7J«  Siotpiasioi;,  xai  cu  imply    a    comparison    with   some- 

xa6siTo  Tsi/T]  ujj-sp  vuv,   9u).ax7j  S«  thing,  cannot  be  sustained  :  for  Thu- 

Tit;  ppa^Eta  xaSsiat^xsi,  &c.  cydides  often  uses  ex  rcXslovo;    (iv. 

Dr.  Arnold,  with  Dobree,  Poppo,  103;viii.  88)  as  precisely  identical 

and    most    of    the    commentators,  with  ex  roHou  (i.  68";  iv.  67;  v.  69); 

translate    these   words — "the   town  also  iispl  nXeiovo?. 

(of  Amphipolis)  is  farther  off  (from  AT-  In  the  following  chapter,  on  oc- 

gilus)  than  the  passage  of  the  river."  casion  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 

But  this   must    be  of  course  true,  some  farther  remarks  will  be  found 

and  conveys  no   new   information,  on   the   locality,    with  a  plan    an- 

seeing  that  Brasidas   had  to  cross  nexed. 
the  river  to  reach  the  town.  Smith 
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it  safer  to  seize  as  many  persons  as  he  could  from  the  out- 
citizens,  as  a  means  of  working  upon  the  sentiments  of  those 
within  the  walls.  Lastly,  this  process  of  seizure  and  plunder, 
being  probably  more  to  the  state  of  his  own  soldiers,  could 
not  well  be  hindered. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the  gates. 
The  conspirators  in  the  city,   in  spite  of  the   He  becomes 
complete  success  of  their  surprise  and  the  uni-  ??asier  ?f 
versal  dismay  around  them,  found  themselves   roundnAm- 
uuable  to  carry  the  majority  along  with  them.   Phip.oli!f? 

,       .       .  ,         .,    J  •       «          i  •       T       ii  i         *>ut  is  dis- 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  Amphipohs,  those  who   appointed 
really  hated  Athens  and  wished  to  revolt  were   in,  g?in.ing 

,    J  ,          .          .,  ml  -if    admission 

only  a  party-minority.  The  greater  number  of  into  the 
citizens,  at  this  critical  moment,  stood  by  Eukles  town- 
and  the  few  native  Athenians  around  him  in  resolving  upon 
defence,  and  in  sending  off  an  express  to  Thucydides  at 
Thasos  (the  historian),  the  colleague  of  Eukles,  as  general 
in  the  region  of  Thrace,  for  immediate  aid.  This  step,  of 
course  immediately  communicated  toBrasidas  from  within, 
determined  him  to  make  every  effort  for  enticing  the  Am- 
phipolitans  to  surrender  before  the  reinforcement  should 
arrive;  the  rather  as  he  was  apprised  that  Thucydides, 
being  a  large  proprietor  and  worker  of  gold  mines  in  the 
neighbouring  region,  possessed  extensive  personal  influence 
among  theThracian  tribes,  and  would  be  able  to  bring  them 
together  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  in  coniunc-  ^ 

A  •  -11-  A  1 1        •  TT    1 1  He  offers  to 

tionwith  his  own  Athenian  squadron.  He  there-  the  citizens 
fore  sent  in  propositions  for  surrender  on  the  the  most, 

,    ,,  11      /  •  favourable 

most  iavourable  terms — guaranteeing  to  every  terms  of  ca- 
citizen  who  chose  to  remain,  Amphipolitan  or  pituiation. 

A  , ,        .  ,.  -,       '     .  ,     r      r  -which  they 

even  Athenian,  continued   residence  with   un-   accept, 
disturbed  property  and  equal  political  rights —   Amphipolis 

,.1  J  T    r   ,  capitulates. 

and  granting  to  every  one  who  chose  to  depart, 

five  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  his  effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the  city, 
produced  presently  a  sensible  change  of  opinion  among  the 
citizens — proving  acceptable  both  to  Athenians  and  Am- 
phipolitans,  though  on  different  grounds.  ^  The  properties 
of  the  citizens  without,  as  well  as  many  of  their  relatives, 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  106.  Oi  Si  ro/./.oi  indicate  both  the  change  of  view, 

oxoyaavtss  a  ).Xo  IOTEOO t  sysvovTO  compared  with  what  had  been 

tit;  7VOJ1A2!;,  &c.  before,  and  new  divergence  iutro- 

Tlie    word    iXXoioTSpm    seems    to  duced   amoncf  themselves. 
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were  all  in  the  hands  of  Brasidas.  No  one  counted  upon 
the  speedy  arrival  of  reinforcement — and  even  if  it  did 
arrive,  the  city  might  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens  without 
would  still  be  either  slain  or  made  captive:  a  murderous 
battle  would  ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all,  Brasidas,  assisted 
by  the  party  within,  might  prove  victorious.  The  Athe- 
nian citizens  in  Amphipolis,  knowing  themselves  to  be  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  danger,  were  perfectly  well-pleased  with 
his  offer,  as  extricating  them  from  a  critical  position  and 
procuring  for  them  the  means  of  escape,  with  comparative- 
ly little  loss;  while  the  non- Athenian  citizens,  partakers 
in  the  same  relief  from  peril,  felt  little  reluctance  in  ac- 
cepting a  capitulation  which  preserved  both  their  rights 
and  their  properties  inviolate,  and  merely  severed  them 
from  Athens — towards  which  city  they  felt,  not  hatred, 
but  indifference.  Above  all,  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  citizens  exposed  in  the  out-region  were  strenuous  in 
urging  on  the  capitulation,  so  that  the  conspirators  soon 
became  bold  enough  to  proclaim  themselves  openly — in- 
sisting upon  the  moderation  of  Brasidas  and  the  prudence 
of  admitting  him.  Eukles  found  that  the  tone  of  opinion, 
even  among  his  own  Athenians,  was  gradually  turned  against 
him.  He  could  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  terms, 
and  the  admission  of  the  enemy  into  the  city,  on  that 
same  day. 

No  such  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had  the 
Thucydides  citizens  been  aware  how  near  at  hand  Thucy- 
arrives  at  dides  and  his  forces  were.  The  message  des- 

Eion  from  ,11  i      •      J.-L  •         f  A          I-T 

Thasos  with  patched  early  in  the  morning  irom  Amphipolis 

ro8— quta<^~  found  him  at  Thasos  with  seven  triremes;  with 

time  to  which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  so  as  to  reach 

preserve  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  three 

Amphipolis          •  •]  r>    A  i   •        T  ii 

—he  pre-  miles  oi  Amphipolis,  on  the  same  evening.  He 
serves  Eion.  hoped  to  be  in  time  for  saving  Amphipolis: 
but  the  place  had  surrendered  a  few  hours  before.  He 
arrived  indeed  only  just  in  time  to  preserve  Eion;  for 
parties  in  that  town  were  already  beginning  to  concert  the 
admission  of  Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have  entered 
it  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  Thucydides,  putting  the 
place  in  a  condition  of  defence,  successfully  repelled  an 
attack  which  Brasidas  made  both  by  land  and  by  boats  on 
the  river.  He  at  the  same  time  received  and  provided  for 
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the  Athenian  citizens  who  were   retiring  from  Amphi- 
polis. ! 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  Athens — and  the  opening 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,   by  which  even  all  her 
eastern  allies  became  approachable  by  land — occasioned 
prodigious  emotion  throughout  all  the  Grecian  world.  The 
dismay  felt  at  Athens 2    was  greater  than  had   Alarm  and 
been  ever  before  experienced.     Hope  and  joy   dismay  pro- 
prevailed  among  her  enemies,  while  excitement  Athens  by 
and  new  aspirations  became  widely  spread  among  the  capture 

i  •  IT          rm      i  i       j     J   4     A     A  Tk  v        =     of  Amphi- 

her  subject-allies.  The  bloody  deieat  at  JJelium,   poiis— in- 
and  the  unexpected  conquests  of  Brasidas,  now   creased 
again  lowered  the  prestige  of  Athenian  success,   among  her 
sixteen  months  after  it  had  been  so  powerfully   enemies, 
exalted  by  the  capture  of  Sphakteria.    The  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, which  Sparta  had  then  incurred,  was  now  compensated 
by  a  reaction  against  the  unfounded  terrors  since  conceived 
about  the  probable  career  of  her  enemy.  It  was  not  merely 
the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  serious  as  that  was,  which  distressed 
the  Athenians;   but  also  their  insecurity  respecting  the 
maintenance  of  their  whole  empire.  They  knew  not  which 
of  their  subject-allies  might  next  revolt,  in  contemplation 
of  aid  from  Brasidas,   facilitated  by  the   newly-acquired 
Strymonian  bridge.     And  as  the  proceedings  of  that  gen- 
eral counted  in  part  to  the    credit  of  his  country,  it  was 
believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the  first  time  shaking  off  her 
languor,3  had  taken  to  herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise 
once  regarded  as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens. 

But  besides  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians, 
there  was  another   yet  more    threatening — the   personal 

1  Thucyd.    iv.   105,   106;    Diodor.  conquest    of   Macedonia.      Of   the 

xii.  68.  four   regions   into   which   the    Bo- 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  'EyojjisvTi?  8s -yj<;  mans  distributed  Macedonia,  "pars 

'A|jL',pii:6).e(jo?,    oi    'A&npaioi    i?    f^T*  prima    (says  I/ivy,    xlv.  30)    habet 

Sso?  xaTiaT/j  jav,  &c.  opportunitatem  Amphipoleos;  qua.' 

The    prodigious     importance    of  objecta   claudit    omnes   ab   oriente 

the    site    of  Amphipolis,    with   its  sole  in  Macedonian)  aditus." 

adjoining  bridge  forming  the  com-  *  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  To  6s  [xsyiaTov, 

inunication    between    the     regions  8ta  TO  T;OOVTJV  iyjj'i  sv  TO)  au-rlxa,  xat 

east    and     west    of   Strymon — was  OTI   TO    icpwto  v  AaxgSat  [tov  iiu-v 

felt    not    only   by  Philip   of  Mace-  dpft&v-tav  IjjisXXov  r.  E  i  p  a  o  0  c<t, 

<!on  (.as  will  hereafter  appear),  but  xiv5uvtOiiv  r.vi-i  ~y*-v)  :TOT.,UOI  •/, zii 

also    by    the    Eomans    after    their  (the   subject-allies  of  Athens). 
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ascendency  and  position  of  Brasidas  himself.    It  was  not 
E  merely  the  boldness,  the  fertility  of  aggressive 

nary  per-1      resource,  the  quick  movements,  the  power  of 
sonaigiory,  stimulating  the  minds  of  soldiers — which    lent 

esteem,  and      „,.  iii  i    -i     j.    i       i  •     • 

influence,  emciency  to  that  general ;  but  also  his  incorrupt- 
Bras id  as  by  ^e  Pr°kitv>  kis  §00^  faith,  his  moderation, 
his  abstinence  from  party-cruelty  or  corruption, 
and  from  all  intermeddling  with  the  internal  constitutions 
of  the  different  cities — in  strict  adherence  to  that  manifesto 
whereby  Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the  liberator  of 
Greece.  Such  talents  and  such  official  worth  had  never 
before  been  seen  combined.  Set  off  as  they  were  by  the 
full  brilliancy  of  successes,  such  as  were  deemed  incredible 
before  they  actually  occurred,  they  inspired  a  degree  of 
confidence,  and  turned  a  tide  of  opinion,  towards  this 
eminent  man,  which  rendered  him  personally  one  of  the 
first  powers  in  Greece.  Numerous  solicitations  were  trans- 
mittedto  him  atAmphipolis  from  parties  among  the  subject- 
allies  of  Athens,  in  their  present  temper  of  large  hopes 
from  him  and  diminished  fear  of  the  Athenians.  The  anti- 
Athenian  party  in  each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest 
of  the  population  less  restrained  by  fear. 1 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calculations, 
inaction  many  had  yet  to  learn  by  painful  experience 
an<ndenc  ^at  Athens  was  still  but  little  abated  in  power. 
of  \toens  Still  her  inaction  during  this  important  autumn 
after  the  na(j  been  such  as  may  well  explain  their  mistake. 

battle  of          T,        •    i  ,   r  i  j.-    •        L     i  ii     j  -L 

Deiium,  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  on  hearing 

especially  ^he  alarming  news  of  the  junction  of  Brasidas 

to  arresting  with  the  Chalkidians  and  Perdikkas  so  close 

the  con-  upon  their  dependent  allies,  they  would  forth- 

quests  of  -T.-i     ,  j.  /•  mi 

Brasidas  in  with  have  sent  a  competent  force  to  Thrace — 
Thrace.  which,  if  despatched  at  that  time,  would  probably 
have  obviated  all  the  subsequent  disasters.  So  they  would 
have  acted  at  any  other  time— and  perhaps  even  then,  if 
Perikles  had  been  alive.  But  the  news  arrived  just  at  the 
period  when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Boeotia,  which  ended  very  shortly  in  the  ruinous  defeat  of 
Deiium.  Under  the  discouragement  arising  from  the.death 
of  the  Strategus  Hippokrates  and  1000  citizens,  the  idea  of 
a  fresh  expedition  to  Thrace  would  probably  have  been  in- 
tolerable to  Athenian  hoplites.  The  hardships  of  a  winter 
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service  in  Thrace,  as  experienced  a  few  years  before  in  the 
blockade  of  Potidsea,  would  probably  also  aggravate  their 
reluctance.  In  Grecian  history,  we  must  steadfastly  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers,  not  about 
professional  soldiers;  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time, 
whether  of  confidence  or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  unspeak- 
able degree  all  the  calculations  of  military  and  political 
prudence.  Even  after  the  rapid  success  of  Brasidas,  not 
merely  at  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  but  even  at  Amphipolis, 
they  sent  only  a  few  inadequate  guards1  to  the  points  most 
threatened — thus  leaving  to  their  enterprising  enemy  the 
whole  remaining  winter  for  his  operations,  without  hind- 
rance. Without  depreciating  the  merits  of  Brasidas,  we 
may  see  that  his  extraordinary  success  was  in  great  part 
owing  to  the  no  less  extraordinary  depression  which  at  that 
time  pervaded  the  Athenian  public:  a  feeling  encouraged 
by  Nikias  and  other  leading  men  of  the  same  party,  who 
were  building  upon  it  their  hopes  of  getting  the  Lace- 
daemonian proposals  for  peace  accepted. 

But  while  we  thus  notice  the  short-comings  of  Athens 
in  not  sending  timely  forces  against  Brasidas,   Loss  of 
we  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the  most   Amphipolis 
serious  and  irreparable  loss  which  she  sustained    ^y\^us 
— that    of  Amphipolis — was    the  fault  of  her   negligence 
officers  more  than  her  own.     Eukles  and  the    "[^ctm-6" 
historian  Thucydides,  the  two  joint  Athenian   manders- 
commanders  in  Thrace,  to  whom  was  confided   th^  higto-n 
the  defence  of  that  important  town,  had  means   rianThucy- 
amply  sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  all  risk  of  d 
capture,  had  they  employed  the  most  ordinary  vigilance 
and  precaution  beforehand.     That  Thucydides  became  an 
exile  immediately  after  this  event,  and  remained    „ 

P  J  .  .    .      '  ,  .  The  Athe- 

so  for  twenty  years,  is  certain  from  his  own  nians 
statement.  And  we  hear,  upon  what  in  this  case  banjsh  Tim- 
is  quite  sufficient  authority,  that  the  Athenians  theproposi- 
condemned  him  (probably  Kukles  also)  to  banish-  ti?n  of 

.1  VI        ...      J     r  ^r^  Kloon. 

ment,  on  the  proposition  of  Kleon. 2 

In    considering   this  sentence,  historians3  commonly 
treat  Thucydides  as  an  innocent  man,  and  find  nothing  to 
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condemn  except  the  calumnies  of  the  demagogue,  followed 
by  the  injustice  of  the  people.  But  this  view  of  the  case 
cannot  be  sustained,  when  we  bring  together  all  the  facts 
even  as  indicated  by  Thucydides  himself. 

At  the  moment  when  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis, 
,  Thucydides  was  at  Thasos;  and  the  event  is 

Sentence  of      ,         J     ,.  ,          .,, ,  '      ,  ,  ., 

banishment  always  discussed  as  ll  he  was  there  by  necessity 

passed  on  or  duty — as  if  Thasos  was  his  special  mission. 

by^heAthe8-  Now  we  know  from  his  own  statement  that  his 

nians—  command  was  not  special  or  confined  to  Thasos. 

grounds  of     -,-.-  .    .     ,  •.  .,-, 

that  sen-  -tie  was  sent  as  joint  commander  along  with 
tence.  He  Eukles  generally  to  Thrace,  and  especially  to 
curred 'their  Amphipolis.1  Both  of  them  were  jointly  and 
verdict  of  severally  responsible  for  the  proper  defence  of 
Amphipolis,  with  the  Athenian  empire  and 
interests  in  that  quarter.  Such  nomination  of  two  or  more 

from  the  account  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  country  in  the  season  of  her  deep- 

whose  judgement  coincides  on  this  est     humiliation     by     the     public 

occasion    with   what    is    generally  calamities.     So  much    only  can  be 

given  (Hist,   of  Greece,    ch.  xxiii.  gathered  with    certainty   from   his 

vol.  iii.  p.  268).  language  :    for  he  has  not  condes- 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  cended  to  mention  either  the  charge 

Thucydides,     with     seven    galleys  which   was    brought    against   him, 

which   he   happened   to  have  with  or    the     nature    of    the    sentence, 

him  at  Thasos,    when  he   received  which  he  may  either  have  suffered, 

the    despatch  from  Eukles,    sailed  or   avoided    by    a  voluntary  exile, 

into    the    mouth    of    the   Strymon,  A     statement,     very    probable    in 

and  learning  the  fall  of  Amphipolis  itself,     though    resting    on    slight 

proceeded   to    put  Eion  in  a  state  authority,  attributes  his  banishment 

of    defence.      His    timely    arrival  to    Kleon's     calumnies:     that    the 

saved   the    place,    which  Brasidas  irritation  produced   by  the    loss  of 

attacked   the   next  morning,    both  Amphipolis    should    have    been    so 

from  the  river  and  the  land,  with-  directed  against  an  innocent  object, 

out  effect:    and  the   refugees,  who  would    perfectly    accord    with    the 

retired  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  from  character  of  the  people  and  of  the 

Amphipolis,  found  shelter  at  Eion,  demagogue.     Posterity   has    gained 

and    contributed    to     its    security,  by  the  injustice  of  his  contempor- 

The  historian  rendered  an  important  aries,"  &c. 

service  to  his  country:  and  it  does  '  Thucyd.    iv.  104.     Oi  5'  svavTioi 

not   appear   that    human    prudence  TOI;  rpoOtSouji  (that  is,  at  Amphi- 

znd  activity  could  have  accomplished  polis)    xpa-roiivTs;    TUJ    r.\rfiti    IJJTTS 

anything  more  under  the  same  cir-  JJLT;     adrixa     ii;     r-iXa;     ivoiYSifm, 

cumstances.     Yet    his   unavoidable  rceii-'jusi  fA"ot  E'jxXsou;  TOU  aTpa-rr,- 

failure   proved   the    occasion   of  a  TJ'J,  "if.  sx  TUJV  'A^r,vaiu>^  irap^vauToT? 

sentence,    under    which    he     spent  cO/.j;  -oy  •/wpion,  sirl-ov  eTepov 

twenty  years  of   his   life  in  exile:  CTT  f-otT  rt  •;  >,  •>     Tcbv     ir.  I    6pcl'!CTi?> 

and  he    was    only   restored   to  his  6  o  rj  x  TJ  c  i  o  rt  -i    -  o  -i    '0  >.  i  f  o  u,     ?j  « 
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officers,  co-ordinate  and  jointly  responsible,  -was  the  usual 
habit  of  Athens,  wherever  the  scale  or  the  area  of  military 
operations  was  considerable — instead  of  one  supreme  re- 
sponsible commander,  with  subordinate  officers  acting  under 
him  and  responsible  to  him.  If,  then,  Thucydides  "was 
stationed  at  Thasos"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Thirhvall), 
this  was  because  he  chose  to  station  himself  there,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  discretion. 

Accordingly,  the  question  which  we  have  to  put  is, 
not  whether  Thucydides  did  all  that  could  be  done,  after 
he  received  the  alarming  express  at  Thasos  (which  is  the 
part  of  the  case  that  he  sets  prominently  before  us),  but 
whether  he  and  Eukles  jointly  took  the  best  general  mea- 
Bures  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace — 
especially  for  Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of  her  empire. 

They  suffer  Athens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel, — and 
how?  Had  they  a  difficult  position  to  defend?  Were  they 
overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force?  Were  they  distracted 
by  simultaneous  revolts  in  different  places,  or  assailed  by 
enemies  unknown  or  unforeseen?  Xot  one  of  these  grounds 
for  acquittal  can  be  pleaded.  First,  their  position  was  of 
all  others  the  most  defensible.  They  had  only  to  keep  the 
bridge  over  the  Strymon  adequately  watched  and  guarded 
— or  to  retain  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion — and  Amphi- 
polis was  safe.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  these  precautions 
would  have  sufficed:  both  together  would  have  sufficed  so 

-•i&i.     £  u  i  s  Y  p  ify  «.v,      OVTOI    ~  E  p  I  i-\  6p7.xrj?;  which  would  mean  in 

6  i  3  o  v,    (s3Ti*  6'    TT\    '/rjio;,    Floipiiuv  substance  the  same  tiling,   though 

irotxiot,   d-e/oosa  TTJ?    'A(xrfi-o).su);  not  so  precisely,    nor   so    suitably 

r;ato£ta;   7)|xspot4   fxaXij-ra  rcXouv)  xe-  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  histor- 

/.i'jovrs?  3'fioi  $rjrfi?\-i.  Jan.   Bloomfield,  Bekker,  and  Gbl- 

Here  Thucydides   describes  him-  ler  have    all    introduced   -rtbv  into 

self  as    "the   other    general   along  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  various 

with  Eukles,    of  the   region  of  or  MrfS. :  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  also 

towards  Thrace."    There  cannot  be  both    express    a   preference    for  it, 

a  clearer   designation    of  the    ex-  though    they   still   leave  TOV  in  the 

tensive  range  of  his  functions  and  text. 

duties.     The  same  words  TC.O  itloo'j         Moreover  the  words  of  Thucydi- 

3TpotTT,Yoo   are  used  respecting  the  des  himself  in    the    passage  where 

two  joint  commanders  Hippokrates  he  mentions    his    own    long  exile, 

and   Demosthenes    (Thucyd.    iv.  67  plainly  prove  that  he  was  sent  out 

anil  iv.  43).  as  general,   not  to  Thasos,    but  to 

I  adopt  here  the  reading  TCJJV  szi  Amphipolis— (v.  26)    xal   SO-^S^T)  (AOI 

Bcotxr,;    (the    genitive   case    of  the  si-J-f51''  TTJV  sjiaatou  Iti)  tTxooi  p.cTa 

well-known  Thucydidean  phrase  -'j.  -  rt-i  £  ;  'A  u.  'f  i  -  o  X  i'<  37  p  ST  r, 7  ia /, 

ir.\    SpaxT,;)    in    preference   to    ~'y>  do. 

VOL.   VL  O 
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amply,  as  probably  to  prevent  the  scheme  of  attack  from 
being  formed.  Next,  the  force  under  Brasidas  was  in  no 
way  superior — not  even  adequate  to  the  capture  of  the 
inferior  place  Eion,  when  properly  guarded — much  less  to 
that  of  Amphipolis.  Lastly,  there  were  no  simultaneous 
revolts  to  distract 'attention,  nor  unknown  enemies  to  con- 
found a  well-laid  scheme  of  defence.  There  was  but  one 
enemy,  in  one  quarter,  having  one  road  by  which  to  ap- 
proach; an  enemy  of  surpassing  merit  indeed,  and  eminently 
dangerous  to  Athens — but  without  any  chance  of  success, 
except  from  the  short-comings  of  the  Athenian  officers. 

Now  Thucydides  and  Eukles  both  knew  that  Brasidas 
had  prevailed  upon  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  to  revolt,  and 
that  too  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  his  own  personal  in- 
fluence materially.  They  knew  that  the  population  of 
Argilus  was  of  Andrian  origin, l  like  that  of  Akanthus  and 
Stageirus,  and  therefore  peculiarly  likely  to  be  tempted  by 
the  example  of  those  two  towns.  Lastly,  they  knew  (and 
Thucydides  himself  tells  us2)  that  this  Argilian  population 
—whose  territory  bordered  on  the  Strymon  and  the  western 
foot  of  the  bridge,  and  who  had  many  connexions  in  Amphi- 
polis— had  been  long  disaffected  to  Athens,  and  especially 
to  the  Athenian  possession  of  that  city.  Yet  having  such 
foreknowledge,  ample  warning  for  the  necessity  of  a  vigilant 
defence,  Thucydides  and  Eukles  withdraw,  or  omit,  both 
the  two  precautions  upon  which  the  security  of  Amphipolis 
rested — precautions  both  of  them  obvious,  either  of  them 
sufficient.  The  one  leaves  the  bridge  under  a  feeble  guard,3 
and  is  caught  so  unprepared  every  way,  that  one  might 
suppose  Athens  to  be  in  profound  peace;  the  other  is  found 
with  his  squadron,  not  at  Eion,  but  at  Thasos — an  island 
out  of  all  possible  danger,  either  from  Brasidas  (who  had 
no  ships)  or  any  other  enemy.  The  arrival  of  Brasidas 
comes  on  both  of  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Nothing  more 
is  required  than  this  plain  fact,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  prove  their  improvidence  as  commanders. 

1  Compare  Thucyd.  iv.  84,  S8,  103.      73    exTrXsiovo?  -r,6?  TO'!)?  EJA-O).I- 
1  Thucyd.  iv.  103.     [i  a).  197  a    oj      -rsOovTa?  oeiuv  exst  Zr.w-  gv3r>9r,aS7si 

oi  'A  p  y  i).  i  o  i,  i  Y  Y  "  5  TE  ~  p  o  a  o  i-     7)  roXtc,  &c. 

xoovTS;     xoi     a  £  i      ro7S     701;          *  Thucyd.    iv.    103.     tpuXaxrj    8e 

'A8r)valoi<;    OVTEI;    5ito«TOixal      71?    [3pay£ia    xa'j£i37^x£t,     •?,  v 

£TipooX£Uov7£?      Tui      7_iopioj 

(Amphipolis),    ersiSr)     T«pSTuy_r>    6 

xaipo;    xat  Bpoc3i5ai;    ^XQsv,    'i-^i-i 
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The  presence  of  Thucydides  on  the  station  of  Thrace 
was  important  to  Athens,  partly  because  he  possessed 
valuable  family-connexions,mining-property,  and  command- 
ing influence  among  the  continental  population  round 
Amphipolis. l  This  was  one  main  reason  why  he  was  named. 
The  Athenian  people  confide  much  in  his  private  influence, 
over  and  above  the  public  force  under  his  command — look- 
ing to  him  even  more  than  to  his  colleague  Eukles  for  the 
continued  security  of  the  town:  instead  of  which  they  find 
that  not  even  their  own  squadron  under  him  is  at  hand 
near  the  vulnerable  point  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy 
comes.  Of  the  two.  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  Eukles  admits 
of  conceivable  explanation  more  easily  than  that  of  Thucy- 
dides. For  it  seems  that  Eukles  had  no  paid  force  in 
Amphipolis ;  no  other  force  than  the  citizen  hoplites,  partly 
Athenian,  partly  of  other  lineage.  Doubtless  these  men 
found  it  irksome  to  keep  guard  through  the  winter  on  the 
Strymonian  bridge.  Eukles  might  fancy,  that  by  enforcing 
a  large  perpetual  guard,  he  ran  the  risk  of  making  Athens 
unpopular.  Moreover,  strict  constancy  of  watch,  night 
after  night,  when  no  actual  danger  comes,  with  an  unpaid 
citizen  force — is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an  insuf- 
ficient excuse,  but  it  is  better  than  anything  which  can  be 
offered  on  behalf  of  Thucydides ;  who  had  with  him  a  paid 
Athenian  force,  and  might  just  as  well  have  kept  it  at 
Eion  as  at  Thasos.2  We  may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of 
Thucydides  with  his  fleet,  at  Thasos,  was  one  essential 
condition  in  the  plot  laid  by  Brasidas  with  the  Argilians. 

To  say,  with  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  ''human  prudence  and 
activity  could  not  have  accomplished  more  than  Thucydides 
did  under  t/te  same  circumstances" — is  true  as  matter  of 

v.  TJTOC     r.  p  o  <;-  £  a  (a  v,     SU^7]     ~i]'>  erally  taken,    that  Thucydides  did 

fscp'Jpiv,  &c.  everything  which  an  able  command- 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  105.     xat  a-'  K'JTOJ  er  could  to,  and  was  most  unjustly 

S'JvasQai  £v  toTi; -pUJTOi;  -  il>  v  T,T:£I-  condemned. 

pu)Tuj-j,  &c.  *  That  the  recognised  station  of 

Koscher.    in  his  Life  of  Tliucy-  the  Athenian    fleet   was   at  Eion— 

dides  (Leben  desThukydide.?,  Got-  and   that   the  maintenance    of  tho 

tingen,  1^42,  sect.  4.  p.  97-90),    ad-  passage   of  the    Strymon   was     in- 

mits   it   to  be   the   probable   truth,  estimable  to    the  Athenians  (even 

that  Thucydides    was   selected   for  apart    from  Amphipolis),  as    guar- 

tliis  command  expressly   in  conse-  antee  for  the  inaccessibility  of  her 

quence  of  his  private  influence  in  eastern  empire— we  see  by  Thucyd. 

the    region    around.     Yet  this  bio-  iv.  103. 
grapher  still  repeats  the  view  gen- 

0  2 
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fact,  and  creditable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly 
inadmissible  as  a  justification,  and  meets  only  one  part  of 
the  case.  An  officer  in  command  is  responsible  not  only 
for  doing  most  "under  the  circumstances,"  but  also  for  the 
circumstances  themselves,  insofar  as  they  are  under  his 
control.  Now  nothing  is  more  under  his  control  than  the 
position  which  he  chooses  to  occupy.  If  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  lost  by  surprise 
of  an  enemy  not  very  numerous,  a  post  of  supreme  import- 
ance which  they  thought  adequately  protected,  would  they 
be  satisfied  to  hear  from  the  responsible  officer  in  command 
— "Having  no  idea  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  any 
surprise,  I  thought  that  I  might  keep  my  force  half  a  day's 
journey  off'  from  the  post  exposed,  at  another  post  which 
it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  reach.  But 
the  moment  I  was  informed  that  the  surprise  had  occurred, 
I  hastened  to  the  scene,  did  all  that  human  prudence  and 
activity  could  do  to  repel  the  enemy;  and  though  I  found 
that  he  had  already  mastered  the  capital  post  of  all,  yet  I 
beat  him  back  from  a  second  post  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  mastering  also"?  Does  any  one  imagine  that  these 
illustrious  chiefs,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  an  inestimable 
position  which  alters  the  whole  prospects  of  a  campaign, 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  report,  and  would  dismiss 
the  officer  with  praises  for  his  vigour  and  bravery  "under 
the  circumstances"?  They  would  assuredly  reply  that  he 
had  done  right  in  coming  back — that  his  conduct  after 
coming  back  had  been  that  of  a  brave  man — and  that  there 
was  no  impeachment  on  his  courage.  But  they  would  at 
the  same  time  add,  that  his  want  of  judgement  and  fore- 
sight, in  omitting  to  place  the  valuable  position  really 
exposed  under  sufficient  guard  beforehand,  and  leaving  it 
thus  open  to  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  was  absent  in 
another  place  which  was  out  of  danger — and  his  easy  faith 
that  there  would  be  no  dangerous  surprise,  at  a  time  when 
the  character  of  the  enemy's  officer,  as  well  as  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  neighbours  (Argilus),  plainly  indicated  that 
there  would  be,  if  the  least  opening  were  afforded — that 
these  were  defects  meriting  serious  reproof,  and  disquali- 
fying him  from  any  future  command  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
respective  armies,  who  would  have  to  pay  with  their  best 
blood  the  unhappy  miscalculation  of  this  officer,  would  go 
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along  with  such  a  sentence;  without  at  all  suspecting 
themselves  to  be  guilty  of  injustice,  or  of  "directing  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  loss  against  an  innocent  object." 

The  vehement  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at  Athens, 
when  he  brought  forward  what  are  called  "his  calumnies" 
against  Thucydides  and  Eukles,  as  having  caused  through 
culpable  omission  a  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  to  their 
country,  might  perhaps  state  his  case  with  greater  loudness 
and  acrimony.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
say  anything  more  really  galling,  than  would  be  contained 
in  the  dignified  rebuke  of  an  esteemed  modern  general,  to 
a  subordinate  officer  under  similar  circumstances.  In  my 
judgement,  not  only  the  accusation  against  these  two 
officers  (I  assume  Eukles  to  have  been  included)  was  called 
for  on  the  fairest  presumptive  grounds — which  would  be 
sufficient  as  a  justification  of  the  leather-seller  Kleon — but 
the  positive  verdict  of  guilty  against  them  was  fully 
merited.  Whether  the  banishment  inflicted  was  a  greater 
penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  pronounce.  Every  age  has  its  own  standard  of  feeling 
for  measuring  what  is  a  proper  intensity  of  punishment: 
penalties  which  our  grandfathers  thought  right  and  meet, 
would  in  the  present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But 
when  I  consider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to 
Athens,  combined  with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was  lost, 
I  cannot  think  that  there  was  a  single  Athenian,  or  a 
single  Greek,  who  would  deem  the  penalty  of  banishment 
too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of  official 
censure  against  a  man  who  as  an  historian  has  earned  the 
lasting  admiration  of  posterity — my  own,  among  the  first 
and  warmest.  But  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  Thucydides 
the  officer,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  forget  Thucydides 
the  historian.  He  was  not  known  in  the  latter  character, 
at  the  time  when  this  sentence  was  passed.  Perhaps  he 
never  would  have  been  so  known  (like  the  Neapolitan  his- 
torian Colletta),  if  exile  had  not  thrown  him  out  of  the 
active  duties  and  hopes  of  a  citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home  from 
Eion  to  encounter  the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm,  so  strongly 
felt  at  Athens  after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.  Condemned, 
either  with  or  without  appearance,  lie  remained  in  banish- 
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ment  for  twenty  years;1  not  returning  to  Athens  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Of  this 
long  exile  much  is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his  property 
in  Thrace;  yet  he  also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece — 
enemies  of  Athens  as  well  as  neutral  states.  However 
much  we  may  deplore  such  a  misfortune  on  his  account, 
mankind  in  general  has,  and  ever  will  have,  the  strongest 
reason  to  rejoice  at  it.  To  this  compulsory  leisure  we 
owe  the  completion,  or  rather  the  near  approach  to  com- 
pletion, of  his  history.  And  the  opportunities  which  an 
exile  enjoyed  of  personally  consulting  neutrals  and  enemies, 
contributed  much  to  form  that  impartial,  comprehensive, 
Pan-hellenic,  spirit,  which  reigns  generally  throughout  his 
immortal  work. 

Meanwhile  Brasidas,  installed  in  Amphipolis  about 
Prepara-  the  beginning  of  December  424  B.C.,  employed 
tious  of  his  increased  power  only  the  more  vigorously 
AmpMpoite  against  Athens.  His  first  care  was  to  recon- 
for  ex-  stitute  Amphipolis — a  task  wherein  the  Mace- 
quest- his*"  donian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues  had  contri- 
operations  buted  to  the  capture,  came  and  personally 
A?ts!Sorthe  assisted.  That  city  went  through  a  partial 
promontory  secession  and  renovation  of  inhabitants;  being 
of  Athos.  now  moreoVer  cut  off  from  the  port  of  Eion  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians.  Many  new  arrangements  must  have  been 
required,  as  well  for  its  internal  polity  as  for  its  external 
defence.  Brasidas  took  measures  for  building  ships  of 
war,  in  the  lake  above  the  city,  in  order  to  force  the  lower 
part  of  the  river:2  but  his  most  important  step  was  to 
construct  a  palisade  work,3  connecting  the  walls  of  the 
city  with  the  bridge.  He  thus  made  himself  permanently 
master  of  the  crossing  of  the  Strymon,  so  as  to  shut  the 
door  by  which  he  himself  had  entered,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  an  easy  communication  with  Argilus  and  the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon.  He  also  made  some  acqui- 
sitions on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Pittakus,  prince 
of  the  neighbouring  Edonian-Thracian  township  of 

1  Thucyd.  v.  26.  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  I  shall 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  104-103.  gay  more  respecting  the  topogra- 

1  This  is  the  OTaOpto[xo!,  mention-  phy  of  Amphipolis,  when  I  come 

ed    (v.  10)    as  existing  a  year  and  to  describe  that  battle. 

a  half  afterwards,    at  the    time  of 
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Alyrkinus,  had  been  recently  assassinated  by  his  wife 
Brauro  and  by  some  personal  enemies.  He  had  probably 
been  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  his  assassins  now  sought  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  courting  the  alliance  of  the  new 
conqueror  of  Amphipolis.  The  Thasian  continental  colonies 
of  Galepsus  and  (Esyme  also  declared  their  adhesion  to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedgemon,  communicating  his 
excellent  position  as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at  the 
same  time,  without  waiting  for  the  answer,  began  acting 
for  himself,  with  all  the  allies  whom  he  could  get  together. 
He  marched  first  against  the  peninsula  called  Akte — the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  which  stretches  out  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Akanthus  to  the  mighty  headland  called 
Mount  Athos — near  thirty  miles  long,  and  between  four 
and  five  miles  for  the  most  part  in  breadth.1  The  long, 
rugged,  woody  ridge — covering  this  peninsula  so  as  to 
leave  but  narrow  spaces  for  dwelling,  or  cultivation,  or 
feeding  of  cattle — was  at  this  time  occupied  by  many 
distinct  petty  communities,  some  of  them  divided  in  race 
and  language.  Sane,  a  colony  from  Andros,  was  situated 
in  the  interior  gulf  (called  the  Singitic  Gulf)  between 
Athos  and  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  near  the  Xerxeian 
canal.  The  rest  of  the  Akte  was  distributed  among 
Bisaltians,  Krestonians  and  Edonians,  all  fractions  of  the 
Thracian  name — Pelasgiaris  or  Tyrrhenians,  of  the  race 
which  had  once  occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros — and  some 
Chalkidians.  Some  of  these  little  communities  spoke 
habitually  two  languages.  Thyssus,  Kleone,  Olophyxus, 
and  others,  all  submitted  on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas;  but 
Sane  and  Dion  held  out,  nor  could  he  bring  them  to  terms 
even  by  ravaging  their  territory. 

He  next  marched  into  the   Sithonian  peninsula,  to 
attack    Torone,    situated    near    the    southern   He  attacks 
extremity  of  that  peninsula —  opposite  to  Cape    Torino  in 
Kanastrseum,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  pe-   nlarfpenin- 
ninsula  of  Pallene.2  suia— he  is 

Torone  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  popu-    ^'to'the* 
lation,  but  had  not  partaken  in  the  revolt  of  the    town  by  an. 
neighbouring  Chalkidians  against  Athens.     A    j^^ur- 
small  Athenian  garrison  had  been  sent  there,    prises  and 
probably  since  the  recent  dangers,  and  were  now    takes  lt- 

1    See    Grisebach,     Reise    (lurch      viii.  p.  220, 
Rumelien    und    Brusa,    vol.    i.   ch.          -  Thucyd.  iv.  106. 
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defending  it  as  well  as  repairing  the  town-wall  in  various 
parts  where  it  had  been  so  neglected  as  to  crumble  down. 
They  occupied  as  a  sort  of  distinct  citadel  the  outlying 
cape  called  Lekythus,  joining  by  a  narrow  isthmus  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  stood,  and  forming  a  port  wherein  lay 
two  Athenian  triremes  as  guardships.  A  small  party  in 
Torone,  without  privity1  or  even  suspicion  of  the  rest,  en- 
tered into  correspondence  with  Brasidas,  and  engaged  to 
provide  for  him  the  means  of  entering  and  mastering  the 
town.  Accordingly  he  advanced  by  a  night-march  to  the 
temple  of  the  Dioskuri  (Kastor  and  Pollux)  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a 
little  before  daybreak;  sending  forward  100  peltasts  to  be 
still  nearer,  and  to  rush  upon  the  gate  at  the  instant 
when  signal  was  made  from  within.  His  Toronaean  parti- 
sans, some  of  whom  were  already  concealed  on  the  spot 
awaiting  his  arrival,  made  their  final  arrangements  with 
him,  and  then  returned  into  the  town — conducting  with 
them  seven  determined  men  from  his  army,  armed  only 
with  daggers,  and  having  Lysistratus  of  Olyrithus  as  their 
chief.  Twenty  men  had  been  originally  named  for  this 
service,  but  the  danger  appeared  so  extreme,  that  only 
seven  of  them  were  bold  enough  to  go.  This  forlorn  hope, 
enabled  to  creep  in,  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall 
towards  the  sea,  were  conducted  silently  up  to  the  topmost 
watch-tower  on  the  city  hill,  where  they  surprised  and  slew 
the  guards,  and  set  open  a  neighbouring  postern  gate,  look- 
ing towards  Cape  Kanastrseum,  as  well  as  the  great  gate 
leading  towards  the  agora.  They  then  brought  in  the 
peltasts  from  without,  who,  impatient  with  the  delay,  had 
gradually  stolen  close  under  the  walls.  Some  of  these 
peltasts  kept  possession  of  the  great  gate,  others  were  led 
round  to  the  postern  at  the  top,  while  the  fire-signal  was 
forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  himself.  He  and  his 
men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at  their  utmost 
speed  and  with  loud  shouts — a  terror-striking  notice  of  his 
presence  to  the  unprepared  citizens.  Admission  was  easy 
through  the  open  gates,  but  some  also  clambered  up  by 
means  of  beams  or  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  which  was  lying 
close  to  the  wall  as  a  help  to  the  workmen  repairing  it. 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  110.  xai  OOTOV  i-i-  113.  Tiiv  Si  Topiovsitov  YiYvofxevY]? 
5pi?  6).itoi  ir.ri  i  o  -i  *  p  'Joa,  etoi-  -f^  d).iu;jsius  TO  [j.  k  v  -oXO,  oiioiv 
(xot  OVTS;  *7jv  noXiv  TiapaSoovou —  iv.  eioc/t,  eSopufisitOj  &c. 
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And  while  the  assailants  were  thus  active  in  every  direc- 
tion, Brasidas  himself  conducted  a  portion  of  them  to 
assure  himself  of  the  high  and  commanding  parts  of  the  city. 

So  completely   were   the   Toronseans   surprised  and 
thunderstruck,   that  hardly   any   attempt  was   gome  part 
made  to  resist.     Even  the  fifty  Athenian  hop-   of  the  po- 
lites  who  occupied  the  agora,  being  found  still   ^J^the* 
asleep,  were  partly  slain,  and  partly  compelled   small  Athe- 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  separately-garrisoned  cape   prison 
of  Lekythus,  whither  they  were  followed  by  a   retire  to  the 
portion  of  the  Toronaean  population;  some  from   ^^g*6 
attachment  to  Athens,  others  from  sheer  terror,   called 
To  these  fugitives  Brasidas  addressed  a  procla-   Lekythus. 
mation  inviting  them  to  return,  and  promising  them  per- 
fect security   for   person,   property,   and   political  rights ; 
while  at  the  same  time   he   sent  a  herald   with   a  formal 
summons  to  the  Athenians  in  Lekythus,  requiring  them  to 
quit  the  place  as  belonging  to  the  Chalkidians,  but  permit- 
ting them  to  carry  away  their  property.     They  refused  to 
evacuate  the  place,  but  solicited  a  truce  of  one  day  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  their  slain.     Brasidas  granted  them 
two  days,  which  were  employed  both  by  them  and  by  him, 
in  preparations  for  the  defence  and  attack  of  Lekythus; 
each  party  fortifying  the  houses  on  or  near  the  connecting 
isthmus. 

In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Toronsean  population,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  same  con- 
ciliating and  equitable  language  as  he  had  employed  else- 
where.    "He  had  not  come  to  harm  either  the  city  or  any 
individual  citizen.     Those  who  had  let  him  in,    Con- 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  bad  men  or  traitors   addressg 
— for  they  had  acted  with  a  view  to  the  benefit   of  Brasidas 
and  the  liberation  of  their  city,  not  in  order  to   gembiy^t 
enslave  it,  or  to  acquire  profit  for  themselves.   Tor&ne. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  think  the  worse  of  those 
who  had  gone  over  to  Lekythus,  for  their  liking  towards 
Athens:  he  wished  them  to  come  back  freely,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  more  they  knew  the  Lacedgemouians,  the 
better  they  would  esteem  them.     He  was  prepared  to  for- 
give and  forget  previous  hostility;  but  while  he  invited  all 
of  them  to  live  for  the  future  as  cordial  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens — he  should  also  for  the  future  hold  each  man  res- 
ponsible for  his  conduct,  either  as  friend  or  as  enemy." 
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On  the  expiration  of  the  Two  days'  truce,  Brasidas  at- 
tacked the  Athenian  garrison  in  Lekythus,  promising  a 
recompense  of  thirty  minae  to  the  soldier  who 

He  attacks       i        i  -r   />      .    p  v  •  •    ,       •,         -VT    i     •  1 1 

should   first  force   his  way  into  it.     Notwith- 


and  takes  it   standing  very  poor  means  of  defence — partly  a 

by  storm.  '     ,.    J  -,r  -.IT.    .,1  J, 

wooden  palisade,  partly  houses  with  battlements 
on  the  roof — this  garrison  repelled  him  for  one  whole  day. 
On  the  next  morning  he  brought  up  a  machine,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  that  which  the  Boeotians  had  employed 
at  Delium,  to  set  fire  to  the  wood-work.  The  Athenians 
on  their  side,  seeing  this  fire-machine  approaching,  put  up, 
on  a  building  in  front  of  their  position,  a  wooden  platform, 
upon  which  many  of  them  mounted,  with  casks  of  water 
and  large  stones  to  break  it  or  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
At  last,  the  weight  accumulated  becoming  greater  than 
the  supports  could  bear,  it  broke  down  with  a  prodigious 
noise;  so  that  all  the  persons  and  things  upon  it  rolled 
down  in  confusion.  Some  of  these  men  were  hurt,  yet 
the  injury  was  not  in  reality  serious, — had  not  the  noise, 
the  cries,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  incident,  alarmed 
those  behind,  who  could  not  see  precisely  what  had  occur- 
red, to  such  a  degree,  that  they  believed  the  enemy  to  have 
already  forced  the  defences.  Many  of  them  accordingly  took  to 
flight,  while  those  who  remained  were  insufficient  to  pro- 
long the  resistance  successfully;  so  that  Brasidas,  perceiv- 
ing the  disorder  and  diminished  number  of  the  defenders, 
relinquished  his  fire-machine  and  again  renewed  his  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  which  now  fully  suc- 
ceeded. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Athenians  and 
others  in  the  fort  escaped  across  the  narrow  Gulf  to  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene,  by  means  of  the  two  triremes  and 
some  merchant-vessels  at  hand:  but  every  man  found  in  it 
was  put  to  death.  Brasidas,  thus  master  of  the  fort,  and 
considering  that  he  owed  his  success  to  the  sudden  rupture 
of  the  Athenian  scaffolding,  regarded  this  incident  as  a 
divine  interposition,  and  presented  the  thirty  minae  (which 
he  had  promised  as  a  reward  to  the  first  man  who  broke 
in)  to  the  goddess  Athene  for  her  temple  at  Lekythus. 
He  moreover  consecrated  to  her  the  entire  cape  of  Le- 
kythus ;  not  only  demolishing  the  defences,  but  also  dismant- 
ling the  private  residences  which  it  contained, '  so  that 

1  Thucyd.    iv.    114,    115.     vojiiai;  a).).qj    Tivi    Tponiu   75  ovfjpouitetu)    Tr,* 
a>.u>jiv  YsvEsSai. 
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nothing  remained  except  the  temple,  with  its  ministers  and 
appurtenances. 

What  proportion  of  the  Toronseans  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Lekythus,  had  been  induced  to  return   pergonal 
by  the  proclamation  of  Brasidas,  alike  generous   ability  and 
and  politic — we  are  not  informed.  His  language   to^eml 
and  conduct  were  admirably  calculated  to  set   ciency  of 
this  little  community  again  in  harmonious  move-  Brasidas- 
ment,  and  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  past  feuds.     And 
above  all,  it  inspired  a  strong  sentiment  of  attachment  and 
gratitude  towards  himself  personally — a  sentiment  which 
gained  strength  with  every  successive  incident  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  great- 
er ascendency  than  could  ever  be  acquired  by  Sparta,  and 
in  some  respects  greater  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by 
Athens.     It  is  this  remarkable  development  of  command- 
ing individuality,  animated  throughout  by  straightforward 
public  purposes,  and  binding  together  so  many  little  com- 
munities who  had  few  other  feelings  in  common — which 
lends  to  the  short  career  of  this  eminent  man,  a  romantic, 
and  even  an  heroic,  interest. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas  employed 
himself  in  setting  in  order  the  acquisitions  already  made, 
and  in  laying  plans  for  farther  conquests  in  the  spring. ' 
But  the  beginning  of  spring — or  the  close  of  the  eighth 
year,  and  beginning  of  the  ninth  year,  of  the  war,  as  Thucy- 
dides  reckons — brought  with  it  a  new  train  of  events,  which 
will  be  recounted  in  the  following  chapter. 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  US. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

TEUCE  FOR  ONE  YEAR.— RENEWAL  OP  WAR  AND 
BATTLE  OF  AMPHIPOLIS.-PEACE  OF  NIKIAS. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
Eighth  year  had  opened  with  sanguine  hopes  for  Athens, 

— beharTar  an(^  w^  ^ark  Promise  f°r  Sparta,  chiefly  in 
vrithgmost  consequence  of  the  memorable  capture  of  Sphak- 
favourabie  teria  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer. 

promise  for    T,    .      ,     -,    -,  ,  -       r  ,-, 

Athens—  J-t  included,  not  to  mention  other  events,  two 
closed  with  considerable  and  important  enterprises  on  the 
versesrto  part  of  Athens — against  Megara  and  against 
her-  Boeotia;  the  former  plan,  partially  successful — 

the  latter,  not  merely  unsuccessful,  but  attended  with  a 
ruinous  defeat.  Lastly,  the  losses  in  Thrace  following 
close  upon  the  defeat  at  Delium,  together  with  the  un- 
bounded expectations  everywhere  entertained  from  the 
future  career  of  Brasidas,  had  again  seriously  lowered  the 
impression  entertained  of  Athenian  power.  The  year  thus 
closed  amidst  humiliations  the  more  painful  to  Athens, 
as  contrasted  with  the  glowing  hopes  with  which  it  had 
begun. 

It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those 
Desire  of  prisoners  whom  she  had  taken  at  Sphakteria. 
Spartans  to  "\\Tith  those  prisoners,  as  Kleon  and  his  support- 
in  order  to  ers  had  said  truly,  she  might  be  sure  of  making 
regain  the  peace  whenever  she  desired  it.  1  Having  such 

captives —       A  *     •    -       j       r  11  i        i  i       i      j      i          j 

they  de-  a  certainty  to  tail  back  upon,  she  had  played  a 
ciine  send-  \)0\&  game,  and  aimed  at  larger  acquisitions 
forcemeats  during  the  past  year.  This  speculation,  though 
to  Brasidas.  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  had  failed:  moreover 
a  new  phenomenon,  alike  unexpected  by  all,  had  occurred, 
when  Brasidas  broke  open  and  cut  up  her  empire  in  Thrace. 
Still,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to  regain 
their  captives,  who  had  powerful  friends  and  relatives  at 
home,  that  they  considered  the  victories  of  Brasidas  chiefly 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  21. 
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as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that  object,  and  as  a  means  of 
prevailing  upon  Athens  to  make  peace.  To  his  animated 
representations  sent  home  from  Amphipolis,  setting  forth 
the  prospects  of  still  farther  success  and  entreating  rein- 
forcements— they  had  returned  a  discouraging  reply, 
dictated  in  no  small  degree  by  the  miserable  jealousy  of 
some  of  their  chief  men; '  who,  feeling  themselves  cast  into 
the  shade,  and  looking  upon  his  splendid  career  as  an 
eccentric  movement  breaking  loose  from  Spartan  routine, 
were  thus  on  personal  as  well  as  political  grounds  disposed 
to  labour  for  peace.  Such  collateral  motives,  working  upon 
the  caution  usual  with  Sparta,  determined  her  to  make  use 
of  the  present  fortune  and  realised  conquests  of  Brasidas, 
as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and  recovery  of  the  prisoners; 
without  opening  the  chance  of  ulterior  enterprises,  which, 
though  they  might  perhaps  end  in  results  yet  more  triumph- 
ant, would  unavoidably  put  in  risk  that  which  was  now 
secure.2  The  history  of  the  Athenians  during  the  past  year 

1  Thucyd.  Iv.  108.  '0  8s  e?  TTJV  cydides.  For  how  could  the  fact, 

AsxESatjAova  ecpiE|j.svo«  aTpariav  ts  of  Brasidas  being  more  successful, 

icposocrcoaTeXXeiv  exsXsus  ....  Oi  8s  cause  the  Lacedoemonians  to  lose 

AaxeSaifjLO'jiot  T«  jxev  xou  cpQovcu  dicb  the  chance  of  regaining  their  pris- 

Tiiv  upcJJTwv  dv8pu>v  oiiy 'jTrrjpsTTjsav  oners?  The  larger  the  fccquisi- 

aoT<f>,  *c.  tions  of  Brasidas,  the  greater 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  117.  Tou?  Y"P  ^  chance  did  the  Lacedaemonians 

&v8poci;  irepl  TrXsiovo;  licotouvto  xojjii-  stand  of  getting  hack  their  pris- 

cotoOat,  ti>;  ITI  BpaaiSa?  sut'i)fsi'  xctl  oners,  hecause  they  would  have 

lu^XXov,  s-rcl  |xsiCo-'  yoopiquavTOs  ociiou  more  to  give  up  in  exchange  for 

xii  <iM7i~a),a  xaTacTyjaavTCK,  T«UV  (J.sv  them.  And  the  meaning  proposed 

OTepioQcci,  ToT«  8'  tx  TOU  tcrou  d|xo-  by  the  commentators  is  still  more 

vo(j.£voi  xtvSuvc'Jciv  xal  xpotT^oeiv.  excluded  by  the  very  words  im- 

This  is  a  perplexing  passage,  and  mediately  preceding  in  Thucydi- 

the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the  best  des:  "The  Lacedsemonians  were 

commentators  appears  to  me  un-  above  all  things  anxious  to  get 

satislatory.  back  their  prisoners,  because  Bra- 

Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "the  sense  sidas  was  still  in  full  success.'1  It 

required  must  be  something  of  this  is  impossible,  immediat  ly  after 

sort.  If  Brasidas  were  still  more  this,  that  he  can  go  on  to  say, 

successful,  the  consequence  would  "Yet  if  Brasidas  became  still  more 

be  tb.at  they  would  lose  their  men  successful,  they  would  lose  the 

taken  at  Sphakteria,  and  after  all  chance  of  getting  the  prisoners 

would  run  the  risk  of  not  being  back.''  Bauer  and  Poppo,  who 

finally  victorious."  To  the  same  notice  this  contradiction,  profess 

purpose,  substantially,  Haack,  to  solve  it  by  saying  "that  if  Bra- 

Poppo,  Goller,  &c.  But  surely  this  sidas  pushed  his  successes  further, 

is  a  meaning  which  cannot  have  the  Athenians  would  be  seized 

been  present  to  the  mind  of  Thu-  with  such  violence  of  hatred  and 
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might  indeed  serve  as  a  warning  to  deter  the  Spartans  from 
playing  an  adventurous  game. 


indignation,  that  they  would  put 
the  prisoners  to  death."  Poppo 
supports  this  by  appealing  to  iv. 
41,  which  passage,  however,  will 
be  found  to  carry  no  proof  in  the 
case. 

Next,  as  to  the  words  dvTiTraXa 
xctTasT^travTo?  (ei:l  [xetCov  jrtopTjijav- 
•toc;  auTou  xal  ov-lTraXa  xaTaaT»]aav- 
to?) — Goller  translates  these,  "Post- 
quam  Brasidas  in  majus  pro- 
fecisset,  et  sua  arma  cum  potestate 
Atheniensium  cequasset.'"  To  the  same 
purpose  also  Haack  and  Poppo. 
But  if  this  were  the  meaning,  it 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  Brasi- 
das had  as  yet  done  nothing  and 
gained  nothing ;  that  his  gains 
were  all  to  be  made  during  the 
future.  "Whereas  the  fact  is  di- 
stinctly the  reverse,  as  Thucydi- 
des  himself  had  told  us  in  the 
line  preceding  ;  Brasidas  had  al- 
ready i*ade  immense  acquisitions 
— so  great  and  serious,  that  the 
principal  anxiety  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians  was  to  make  use  of  what 
he  had  already  gained  as  a  means 
of  getting  back  their  prisoners, 
before  the  tide  of  fortune  could 
turn  against  him. 

Again,  the  last  part  of  the  sen- 
tence is  considered  by  Dr.  Arnold 
and  other  commentators  as  cor- 
rupt. It  is  not  agreed  to  what 
previous  subject  TOI?  6e  is  intended 
to  refer. 

So  unsatisfactory,  in  my  judge- 
ment, is  the  meaning  assigned  by 
the  commentators  to  the  general 
passage,  that  if  no  other  meaning 
could  be  found  in  the  words,  I 
should  regard  the  whole  sentence 
as  corrupt  in  some  way  or  other. 
But  I  think  another  meaning  may 
be  found. 

I  admit  that  the  words  ir.'i  [xsi- 
£ov  y_u>pr(jav70!;  autou  might  signify 


"if  he  should  arrive  at  greater 
success" — upon  the  analogy  of  i. 
17  and  i.  118 — STCI  itXeioiov  e^ibpTjuav 
8uvd{U(l)< — kr.'i  (i£Ya  e)ru>p7jjav  ouvd- 
|A£U>;.  But  they  do  not  necessarily, 
nor  even  naturally,  bear  this  signi- 
fication. XcopsTv  i:tl  (with  accus. 
case)  means  to  march  upon,  to  aim 
at,  to  go  at,  or  go  for  (adopting 
an  English  colloquial  equivalent) 
— iyiupouv  ETtl  TTJV  dvTixp'j;  eXEufUplav 
(Thucyd.  viii.  64).  The  phrase 
might  be  used,  whether  the  person, 
of  whom  it  was  affirmed,  succeed- 
ed in  his  object  or  not.  I  conceive 
that  in  this  place  the  words  mean 
— "if  Brasidas  should  go  at  some- 
thing greater"— if  he  should  aim 
at,  "or  march  upon,  greater  ob- 
jects ;"  without  affirming  the  point, 
one  way  or  the  other,  whether  he 
would  attain  or  miss  what  he 
aimed  at. 

Next,  the  words  dvrlTtaXot  xara- 
o-r,javTO<;do  no  refer,  in  my  judge- 
ment, to  the  future  gains  of  Bra- 
sidas, or  to  their  magnitude  and 
comparative  avail  in  negotiation. 
The  words  rather  mean — "if  he 
should  stake  in  open  contest  and 
hostility  that  which  he  had  already 
acquired' — (thus  exposing  it  to  the 
chance  of  being  lost) — "if  he  should 
put  himself  and  his  already  ac- 
quired gains  in  battle-front  against 
the  enemy."  The  meaning  would 
be  then  substantially  the  same  as 
X77a37T,7av70?  iauTO-/  av-ii:a).ov.  The 
two  words  here  discussed  are  es- 
sentially obscure  and  elliptical, 
and  every  interpretation  must  pro- 
ceed by  bringing  into  light  those 
ideas  which  they  imperfectly  indi- 
cate. Nowthe  interpretation  which 
I  suggest  keeps  quite  as  closely 
to  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
as  that  of  Haack  and  Goller;  while 
it  brings  out  a  general  sense, 
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Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  been  attempting,  directly  orindirectly,  King  Piei- 
negotiations  for  peace  and  the  recovery  of  the  stoanax  at 
prisoners.     Their  pacific  dispositions  were  es-  eage^for 
pecially  instigated  by  King  Pleistoanax,  whose  peace— his 
peculiar  circumstances  gave  him  a  strong  motive  sons-Ms^" 
to   bring   the  war  to    a    close.     He  had  been  long  ban- 
banished   from   Sparta,    fourteen  years  before  "e^Tntiy 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  a  little  before  terminated 
the  Thirty  years'  truce,  under  the   charge   of  by  recalL 

making  the  whole  sentence  (of  acquisitions  which  Brasidas  had 
•which  these  two  words  form  a  part)  already  made,  to  the  chance  and 
distinct  and  instructive.  The  sub-  hazard  of  his  aiming  at  greater  ; 
stantive,  which  would  be  under-  which  could  not  be  done  without 
stood  along  with  avTizccXa,  would  endangering  that  which  was  now 
be  -ra  7:paY(AaTGc — or  perhaps  TOC  cu-  secure — and  not  only  secure,  but 
T'jyr.iiaTa,  borrowed  from  the  verb  sufficient,  if  properly  managed,  to 
6'jT'Jysi,  which  immediately  pre-  procure  the  restoration  of  the  cap- 
cedes,  tires. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  Poppo  refers  TO!;  8i  to  the  Athe- 
I  think  that  TOI?  OE  refers  to  the  same  nians  ;  Goller  refers  it  to  the  re- 
subject  as  a.-i-ir.T.\i:  in  fact  ot-6  maining  Spartan  military  force, 
700  "soy  d|A'jvo|j.Evoi  is  only  a  fuller  a.part  from  the  captives  who  were 
expression  of  the  same  general  idea  detained  at  Athens.  The  latter  re- 
as  ov-iraXa.  ference  seems  to  me  improper,  for 

The  whole  sentence  would  then  TOI?  oe  must  signify  some  persons 

be  construed  thus  : — "For  they  were  or  things  which  have  been  before 

most  anxious  to  recover  their  cap-  specified  or  indicated  ;  and  that 

tives,  because  Brasidas  was  still  which  Goller  supposes  it  to  mean 

in  good  fortune;  while  they  were  has  not  been  before  indicated.  To 

likely,  if  he  should  go  at  more  refer  it  to  the  Athenians,  with 

and  put  himself  as  he  now  stood  Poppo  and  Haack  in  his  second 

into  hostile  contention,  to  remain  edition,  we  should  have  to  look 

deprived  of  their  captives;  and  a  great  way  back  for  the  subject, 

even  in  regard  to  their  successes,  and  there  is  moreover  a  difficulty 

to  take  the  chance  of  danger  or  in  construing  a|j.'jvo(j.£-;oi  with  the 

victory  in  equal  conflict."  dative  case.  Otherwise  this  re- 

The  sense  here  brought  out  is  ference  would  be  admissible: 

distinct  and  rational:  and  I  think  though  I  think  it  better  to  refer 

it  lies  fairly  in  the  words.  Thu-  ~'jl-  Si  to  the  same  subject  as  av- 

cydides  does  not  intend  to  repre-  t'.^a/.a.  In  the  phrase  xivS'j-js'Jttv 

sent  the  Lacedremonians  as  feeling,  (or  xi^Suvs'Josiv,  for  there  seems 

that  if  Brasidas  should  really  gain  no  sufficient  reason  why  this  old 

more  than  he  had  gained  already,  reading  should  be  altered)  t.i>.  7.02- 

such  further  acquisition  would  be  -:r,iti/,  the  particle  y/i  has  a  dis- 

a  disadvantage  to  them  and  pre-  junctive  sense,  of  which  there  are 

vent  them  from  recovering  their  analogous  examples— see  Kiihner, 

captives.  He  represents  them  as  Griechische  Grammatik,  sect.  72r., 

preferring  tjie  certainty  of  those  signifying  substantially  the  same 
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having  taken  bribes  from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  in- 
vading Attica.  For  more  than  eighteen  years,  he  lived  in 
banishment  close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykseus  in  Arcadia; 
in  such  constant  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  his  dwell- 
ing-house was  half  within  the  consecrated  ground. l  But 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  procuring  restoration,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he 
and  his  brother  Aristokles  kept  in  their  pay.  To  every 
sacred  legation  which  went  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  she 
repeated  the  same  imperative  injunction — "They  must 
bring  back  the  seed  of  (Herakles)  the  demi-god  son  of 
Zeus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own;  if  they  did  not,  it 
would  be  their  fate  to  plough  with  a  silver  ploughshare." 
The  command  of  the  god,  thus  incessantly  repeated  and 
backed  by  the  influence  of  those  friends  who  supported 
Pleistoanax  at  home,  at  length  produced  an  entire  change 
of  sentiment  at  Sparta.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  exile  was  recalled;  and  not  merely 
recalled,  but  welcomed  with  unbounded  honours — received 
with  the  same  sacrifices  and  choric  shows  as  those  which 
were  said  to  have  been  offered  to  the  primitive  kings,  on 
the  first  settlement  of  Sparta. 

As  in  the  case  of  Kleomenes  and  Demaratus,  however, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  previous  intrigue  came  to  be 
detected,  or  at  least  generally  suspected  and  believed;  to 
the  great  discredit  of  Pleistoanax,  though  he  could  not  be 
again  banished.  Every  successive  public  calamity  which 
befel  the  state — the  miscarriages  of  Alkidas,  the  defeat  of 
Eurylochus  in  Amphilochia,  and  above  all,  the  unprece- 
dented humiliation  in  Sphakteria — were  imputed  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  in  consequence  of  the  impious 
treachery  of  Pleistoanax.  Suffering  under  such  an  im- 
putation, this  king  was  most  eager  to  exchange  the  hazards 

as  75:   and  examples    even  in  Thn-  T&ij    lepou    r6rs    TOO    Aio;    oixotivTa 

cydidds,  in  such  phrases  as  Totauta  <foftu>  t<I>v  AaxE5ai(xoviiov. 

xal  icapanX^aia  (i.  22,  143) — ToiotUTT)  "The  reason  was,   that  lie  might 

xat  o-i  Ifiutzta  TGUTUJV,  v.  74— see  be    in    sanctuary    at    an    instant's 

Poppo's  note  on  i.  22.    Also  i.  118.  notice,  and  yet  might  be   able   to 

xai    rtapaxaXoujAsvoi;    xoti    ar.Xi]To; —  perform   some    of  the   common  of- 

where  xoci    must  be   used  disjunct-  fices  of  life    without   profanation, 

ively,    or   equivalent   to    rj ;    since  which    could    not    have   been   the 

the  two  epithets  expressly  exclude  case  had  the  whole  dwelling  been 

each  other.  within  the   sacred   precinct."     (Dr. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  117.  7ju.iay  rq;  olxia;  Arnold's  note.) 
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of  war  for  the  secure  march  of  peace,  so  that  he  was  thus 
personally  interested  in  opening  every  door  for  negotiation 
with  Athens,  and  in  restoring  himself  to  credit  by  regaining 
the  prisoners.1 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,2  the  pacific  dispositions  of 
Nikias,  Laches,  and  the  philo-Laconian  party,  Negotia- 
began  to  find  increasing  favour  at  Athens;3  tions 
while  the  unforeseen  losses  in  Thrace,  coining  ^""te?  of6 
thick  upon  each  other — each  successive  triumph  424-423  B.C. 
of  Brasidas  apparently  increasing  his  means  for  Peace- 
of  achieving  more — tended  to  convert  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotiations 
appear  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  great  part  of 
the  winter.  The  continual  hope  that  these  might  be  brought 
to  a  close,  combined  with  the  impolitic  aversion  of  Nikias 
and  his  friends  to  energetic  military  action,  help  to  explain 
the  unwonted  apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure  of  such 
disgraces.  But  so  much  did  her  courage  flag,  towards  the 
close  of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to  look  upon  a  truce  as 
her  only  means4  of  preservation  against  the  victorious  pro- 
gress of  Brasidas.  What  the  tone  of  Kleon  now  was,  we 
are  not  directly  informed.  He  would  probably  still  continue 
opposed  to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least  indirectly, 
by  insisting  on  terms  more  favourable  than  could  be  ob- 
tained. On  this  pdint,  his  political  counsels  would  be  wrong; 
but  on  another  point,  they  would  be  much  sounder  and  more 
judicious  than  those  of  his  rival  Nikias:  for  he  would  re- 
commend a  strenuous  prosecution  of  hostilities  by  Athenian 
force  against  Brasidas  in  Thrace.  At  the  present  moment 
this  was  the  most  urgent  political  necessity  of  Athens, 
whether  she  entertained  or  rejected  the  views  of  peace. 
And  the  policy  of  Nikias,  who  cradled  up  the  existing  de- 
pression of  the  citizens  by  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  the 
pacific  inclinations  of  Sparta,  was  ill-judged  and  disastrous 
in  its  results,  as  the  future  will  hereafter  show. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at  Athens 
and  Sparta  to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  definitive  peace.  But 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17,  18.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  118;  v.  43. 

1    Thucyd.    v.    15.      a?o(),s-n(uv    8'          "     Thucyd.     iv.     117.       vo(j.iaoc-.iTE? 

ot'jTtbv    s~i   TIU  ArjXtip  it  ap  a  •/.  f  >)  H-  <*  'ASiJvaToi    (*£•<  OTJX  oU  ITI    tov  Boctjt- 

ot  AaxcSstjji'Sviot,  •pov-s-  vOv  (xaXXov  5sv  a'-ptiv    TrpcJotTtoaTyjaai   O'jSi-j   -pi-< 

av  svSsEoiAEW-K,  roiouvtai  TTJV  sviau-  r.o!pa3xsucxoai.vTO  xaG'   ^J'jy_ixv,  &c. 
oi&v  sxs;iic(v    &c. 
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the  conditions  of  such  a  peace  were  not  easy  to  determine, 
so  as  to  satisfy  both  parties — and  became  more  and  more 
difficult,  with  every  success  of  Brasidas.  At  length  the 
Athenians,  eager  above  all  things  to  arrest  his  progress, 
sent  to  Sparta  to  propose  a  truce  for  one  year— desiring 
the  Spartans  to  send  to  Athens  envoys  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  terms :  the  truce  would  allow  time  and  tranquillity 
for  settling  the  conditions  of  a  definitive  treaty.  The  pro- 
position of  the  truce  for  one  year, l  together  with  the  first 
two  articles  ready  prepared,  came  from  Athens,  as  indeed 
we  might  have  presumed  even  without  proof;  since  the 
interest  of  Sparta  was  rather  against  it,  as  allowing  to  the 
Athenians  the  fullest  leisure  for  making  preparations 
against  farther  looses  in  Thrace.  But  her  main  desire  was, 
Truce  for  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in  condition  to  make 
one  year  th.e  best  possible  peace,  as  to  ensure  some  peace 

concluded,         •,  .   •,  i  i    TI          i       i  •_•  01  i 

in  March  which  would  liberate  her  captives.  She  cal- 
423  B.C.  culated  that  when  once  the  Athenians  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  peace  for  one  year,  they  would  not  again 
voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves  the  rigorous  obligations 
of  war.2 

In  the  month  of  March  423  B.C.,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  and  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month  Grerastius  at  Sparta,  a  truce  for  one  year 
was  concluded  and  sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  and  Hegara,  on  the 
other.3  The  Spartans,  instead  of  merely  despatching  pleni- 
potentiaries to  Athens  as  the  Athenians  had  desired,  went 
a  step  farther.  In  concurrence  with  the  Athenian  envoys, 

1  This  appears  from  the  form  of  prepared    from   Sparta   to  Athens, 
the  truce  in  Thucyd.  iv.  118;   it  is  together  with  envoys  Spartan,  Co- 
prepared  at  Sparta,  inconsequence  rinthian,  Megarian,  Sikyonian,  and 
of   a   previous    proposition    from  Epidaurian.     The    truce    was    ac- 
Athens ;    in    sect.   6.    oi    8s    IOVTSC,  cepted  by  the  Athenian  assembly; 
•teXo?  I^OVTEI;  livttov,  flitep  xol  UJAEI?  and  sworn  to   at   once   by  all  the 
Y](t5<;  xsXeusTE.  envoys  as  well  as  by  three  Athe- 

2  Thucyd.    iv.  117.    xai  7evo|Asv?i<:  nian    Strategi    (ujrsiaaoSai    Sg    cto- 
dvaxa>y_yJ!;     xotxdw    xai    ToXaiitcopiac  ri/ta    (xdXa    to?    itpEsfieiac    ev    t<£ 
(xaXXov  EKtOofi^oeiv  (to'j;'A9r)vaiouO  8^!i<p   ta?    itapouaa;,    iv.  118,    119); 
a&TO'K   Ketpaacx|j.evo'Ji;   SuvaXXaYijvat,  that  day  being  fixed  on  as  the  com- 
&c.  mencement. 

*  Thucyd.    iv.    119.      The    four-  The   lunar   months   in    different 

teenth  of  Elaphebolion,    and   the  cities  were  never  in  precise  agree* 

twelfth  ofGerastius,  designate  the  ment. 
same  day.    The  truce  went  ready- 
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they  drew  up  a  form  of  truce,  approved  by  themselves  and 
their  allies,  in  such  manner  that  it  only  required  to  be 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  truce  was  uti  possidetis,  and  the  conditions 
were  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Greek  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  Conditions 
without  fear,  pursuant  to  the  customs  of  his   of  the  truce, 
particular  city. — The  main  purpose  of  this  stipulation,  pre- 
pared and  sent  verbatim  from  Athens,  was  to  allow  Athe- 
nian visitors  to  go  thither,  which  had  been  impossible  during 
the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Boeotians l 
.and  Phokians.    The  Delphian  authorities  also  were  in  the 
interest  of  Sparta,  and  doubtless  the  Athenians  received 
no  formal  invitation  to  the  Pythian  games.   But  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Phokians  were  no  parties  to  the  truce:  accord- 
ingly the  Lacedaemonians,  while  accepting  the  article  and 
proclaiming  the  general  liberty  in  principle,  do  not  pledge 
themselves  to  enforce  it  by  arms  as  far  as  the  Boeotians 
and  Phokians  are  concerned,  but  only  to  try  and  persuade 
them  by  amicable  representations.  The  liberty  of  sacrificing 
at  Delphi  was  at  this  moment  the  more  welcome  to  the 
Athenians,  as  they  seem  to  have  fancied  themselves  under 
the  displeasure  of  Apollo.2 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  inquire  out  and 
punish,  each  according  to  its  own  laws,  such  persons  as  may 
violate  the  property  of  the  Delphian  god. — This  article  also 
is  prepared  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose  seemingly  of  con- 
ciliating the  favour  of  Apollo  and  the  Delphians.     The 
Lacedaemonians  accept  the  article  literally,  of  course. 

3.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Kythera,  Nisoea 
and  Minoa,  and  Methana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troezen, 
are  to  remain  as  at  present.     No  communication  to  take 
place  between  Kythera  and  any  portion  of  the  mainland 
belonging  to  the   Lacedaemonian  alliance.     The  soldiers 
occupying  Pylus  shall  confine  themselves  within  the  space 
between  Buphras  and  Tomeus;  those  in  Nisaea  and  Minoa, 
within  the  road  which  leads  from  the  chapel  of  the  hero 
Nisus  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon — without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  population  beyond  that  limit.    In  like 

1  See  Aristophan.  Aves,  IS?.  tion  of  Delium   had  given    offence 

*  Thucyd.    v.    1-32.    They    might      to  Apollo, 
perhaps   Relieve  that    the    occupa- 

p  2 
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manner  the  Athenians  in  the  peninsula  of  Methana  near 
Troezen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city,  shall  observe 
the  special  convention  concluded  between  them  respecting 
boundaries. l 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  make  use 
of  the  sea  for  trading  purposes,  on  their  own  coasts,  but 
shall  not  have  liberty  to  sail  in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any 
rowed  merchant-vessel  of  tonnage  equal  to  500  talents.  [All 
war-ships  were  generally  impelled  by  oar:  they  sometimes 
used  sails,  but  never  when  wanted  for  fighting.  Merchant- 
vessels  seem  generally  to  have  sailed,  but  were  sometimes 
rowed:  the  limitation  of  size  is  added,  to  ensure  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  shall  not,  under  colour  of  merchantmen, 
get  up  a  warlike  navy.] 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land,  between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens  for  herald  or 
embassy,  with  suitable  attendants,  to  treat  for  a  definitive 
peace  or  for  the  adjustment  of  differences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the  other, 
whether  free  or  slave.     [This  article  was  alike  important 
to  both  parties.    Athens  had  to  fear  the  revolt  of  her  sub- 
ject-allies— Sparta  the  desertion  of  Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both  parties, 
according  to  their  established  laws  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared  at 
Sparta — seemingly  in  concert  with  Athenian  envoys — and 
sent  by  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for  approval,  with  the 
following  addition — "If  there  be  any  provision  which  occurs 
to  you,  more  honourable  or  just  than  these,  come  to  Lace- 
daemon  and  tell  us:  for  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies 
will  resist  any  just  suggestions.  But  let  those  who  come, 
bring  with  them  full  powers  to  conclude — in  the  same  man- 
ner as  you  desire  of  us.  The  truce  shall  be  for  one  year." 

By  the  resolution  which  Laches  proposed  in  the  Athe- 
Kesoiution  n^an  public  -assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the 
to  open  people  farther  decreed  that  negotiations  should 
Hcms'for  be  opened  for  a  definitive  treaty,  and  directed 
a  definitive  the  Strategi  to  propose  to  the  next  ensuing 
assembly,  a  scheme  and  principles  for  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
envoys  between  Sparta  and  Athens  were  bringing  the  truce 
to  final  adoption,  events  happened  in  Thrace  which  threat- 

1  Thucyd.    iv.     118:    see    Poppo's  note. 
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ened  to  cancel  it  altogether.  Two  days1  after  the  important 
fourteenth  ofElaphebolion,but  before  the  truce  could  be  made 
known  in  Thrace,  Skione  revolted  from  Athens  to  Brasidas. 
Skione  was  a  town  calling  itself  Achaean,  one  of  the 
numerous  colonies  which,  in  the  want  of  an  __ 
acknowledged  mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  in  Thrace- 
warriors  returning  from  Troy.  It  was  situated  revolt  of 

,,  .  £• -r»    -MA     A    ,r,  (•    Ski6ngfrom 

in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  (the  westernmost  or   Athens  to 
those  three  narrow  tongues  of  land  into  which   Brasidas, 
Chalkidike  branches  out);   conterminous  with  a«er  the 
the  Eretrian  colony  Alende.  The  Skionseans,  not  truce  was 
without  considerable  dissent  among  themselves, 
proclaimed  their  revolt  from  Athens,  under  con-  ™*™h  42 
cert  with  Brasidas.     He   immediately  crossed 
the  Gulf  into  Pallene,  himself  in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a 
trireme  close  at  his  side;  calculating  that  she  would  protect 
him  against  any  small  Athenian  vessel — while  any  Athenian 
trireme  which  he  might  encounter,  would  attack  his  trireme, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  little  boat  in  which  he  himself 
was.     The  revolt  of  Skione  was,  from  the  position  of  the 
town,  a  more  striking  defiance  of  Athens  than  any  of  the 
preceding  events.     For  the   isthmus  connecting   Pallene 
with  the  mainland  was  occupied  by  the  town  of  Potidsea — a 
town  assigned  at  the  period  of  its  capture,  seven  years  be- 
fore, to  Athenian  settlers,  though  probably  containing  some 
other  residents  besides.   Moreover  the  isthmus  was  so  nar- 
row, that  the  wall  of  Potidtea  barred  it  across  completely 
from  sea  to  sea.   Pallene  was  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not 
open  to  the  aid  of  land-force  from  the  continent,  like  the 
*owns  previously  acquired  by  Brasidas.     The  Skionaeans 
thus  put  themselves,  without  any  foreign  aid,  into  conflict. 
against  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  bringing  into  question  her 
empire  not  merely  over  continental  towns,  but  over  islands. 
Even  to  Brasidas  himself,  their  revolt  appeared  a  step 
of  astonishing  boldness.   On  being  received  into   Brasidas 
the  city,  he  convened  a  public  assembly,  and  ad-   crosse_s 
dressed  to  them  the  same  language  which  he   Skione— 
had  employed  at  Akanthus  and  Torone;    dis-   b.is  Judi' 
avowing  all  party  preferences   as    well    as  all   a'uct— en-~ 
interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  the   timsiastic 

-i-i,'          ,  i  1*1  •  admiration 

town,  and  exhorting  them  only  to   unanimous   for  Mm 
efforts  against  the  common  enemy.    He  bestowed  there- 

1  Tlmcyd.  iv.  122, 
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upon  them  at  the  same  time  the  warmest  praise  for  their 
courage.  "They,  though  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of 
islanders,  had  stood  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  procure 
freedom,  *  without  waiting  like  cowards  to  be  driven  on  by 
a  foreign  force  towards  what  was  clearly  their  own  good. 
He  considered  them  capable  of  any  measure  of  future 
heroism,  if  the  danger  now  impending  from  Athens  should 
be  averted — and  he  should  assign  to  them  the  very  first 
post  of  honour  among  the  faithful  allies  of  Lacedsemon." 

This  generous,  straightforward,  and  animating  tone  of 
exhortation — appealing  to  the  strongest  political  instinct 
of  the  Greek  mind,  the  love  of  complete  city-autonomy, 
and  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  whole  conduct  had 
hitherto  been  conformable  to  it — had  proved  highly  effica- 
cious in  all  the  previous  towns.  But  in  Skione  it  roused 
the  population  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  2  It 
worked  even  upon  the  feelings  of  the  dissentient  minority, 
bringing  them  round  to  partake  heartily  in  the  movement. 
It  produced  a  unanimous  and  exalted  confidence  which  made 
them  look  forward  cheerfully  to  all  the  desperate  chances 
in  which  they  had  engaged  themselves;  and  it  produced 
at  the  same  time,  in  still  more  unbounded  manifestation, 
the  same  personal  attachment  and  admiration  as  Brasidas 
inspired  elsewhere.  The  Skionaeans  not  only  voted  to  him 
publicly  a  golden  crown,  as  the  liberator  of  Greece,  but 
when  it  was  placed  on  his  head,  the  burst  of  individual 
sentiment  and  sympathy  was  the  strongest  of  which  the 
Grecian  bosom  was  capable.  "They  crowded  round  him 
individually,  and  encircled  his  head  with  fillets,  like  a 
victorious  athlete,"3  says  the  historian.  This  remarkable 
incident  illustrates  what  I  observed  before — that  the 
achievements,  the  self-relying  march,  the  straightforward 
politics,  and  probity  of  this  illustrious  man — who  in  charac- 
ter was  more  Athenian  than  Spartan,  yet  with  the  good 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  120.  2v~e?  ouSsv  aXXo     e-sivioyv  TS  xal  irpoa^p^ovto  (Lizsp 

ft   vrjCTKJOTOd,  &C.  d9),T)TTJj. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  121.  Kal  oi  JJLEV  Compare  Plutarch,  Periklea,  c. 

2xiiovaiot  er^pQrjaiiv  TE  TOI?  X6yoi«,  28:  compare  also  Krause  (Olym- 

xal  SapsTjaavrs?  rcavie;  ojjiotuji;,  xai  pia),  sect.  17,  p.  162  C\Vien,  1838). 

ot;  rpoTEpov  (XTJ  rjpE3XE  Ta  jtpaaao-  It  was  customary  to  place  a  fillet 

(jisvo,  Ac.  of  cloth  or  linen  on  the  head  of 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  121.  Kal  SrjjAOjia  the  victors  at  Olympia,  before  put- 

(Asv  7.pu3<j>  oTEipavcp  aveSrjsav  to;  ting  on  the  olive  wreath. 
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qualities  of  Athens  predominant — inspired  a  personal 
emotion  towards  him  such  as  rarely  found  its  way  into 
Grecian  political  life.  The  sympathy  and  admiration  felt 
in  Greece  towards  a  victorious  athlete  was  not  merely  an 
intense  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  was  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  the  most  widespread  and  Pan-hellenic.  It 
was  connected  with  the  religion,  the  taste,  and  the  love  of 
recreation,  common  to  the  whole  nation — while  politics 
tended  rather  to  disunite  the  separate  cities:  it  was  farther 
a  sentiment  at  once  familiar  and  exclusively  personal.  Of 
its  exaggerated  intensity  throughout  Greece  the  philo- 
sophers often  complained,  not  without  good  reason.  But 
Thucydides  cannot  convey  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  unanimity  with  which  Brasidas  was  welcomed 
at  Skione,  just  after  the  desperate  resolution  taken  by  the 
citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  much 
the   utmost  resolution   of  the  Skionseans  was  Brasidas 
needed,  and  how  speedily  their  insular  position  brin83 
would  draw  upon  them  the  vigorous  invasion  of  forcemeat"" 
Athens.      He   accordingly   brought   across   to  *°  Ski&ne— 

-r>   11*     »  -j        11  j.-  />  t_-  L    he  conveys 

.rallene  a  considerable  portion  ot  his  army,  not  away  the 
merely  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  Skione,   ^1°^gnand 
but  also  with  the  intention  of  surprising  both   into  a  place 
Hende  and  Potideea,  in  both  which  places  there   of  safety. 
were  small  parties  of  conspirators  prepared  to  open  the 


It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  com- 
missiohers  who  came  to  announce. formally  the  Com- 
conclusion   of  the  truce  for  one  year,  and  to   missioners 

„  .,  .   .  .  , ,  c          c\  from  Sparta 

entorce  its  provisions:  Atnenseus  irom  Sparta —  and  Athens 
one  of  the  three  Spartans  who  had  sworn  to  the  *"ive  in 

...  *          r  .  .-,  ml        ,.  Ihrace,  to 

treaty;  Aristonymus,  from  Athens.     The  lace  announce 
of  affairs  was  materially  altered  by  this  com-  *°  Brasidas 
munication;    much    to  the  satisfaction  of  the  just  con- 
newly-acquired  allies  of  Sparta  in  Thrace,  who  eluded- 
accepted  the  truce  forthwith — but  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
Brasidas,  whose  career  was  thus  suddenly  arrested.     Yet 
he  could  not  openly  refuse  obedience,  and  his  army  was 
accordingly  transferred  from  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  to 
Torone. 

The  case  of  Skione  however  immediately  raised  an 
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Dis  ute  obstruction,  doubtless  very  agreeable  to  him. 
respecting  The  commissioners,  who  had  come  in  an  Athe- 
sw&ne.  nian  trireme,  had  heard  nothing  of  the  revolt 

The  war  PXIJ  JA-J  -in 

continues  oi  that  place,  and  Aristonynius  was  astonished 
in  Thrace,  to  find  the  enemy  in  Pallene.  But  on  inquiring 

but   18   BUS-         .      ,         ,-,  ,       J -..  ,     ,,        ,     .,          0,    .  i 

pended  into  the  case,  he  discovered  that  the  Skionseans 
everywhere  had  not  revolted  until  two  days  after  the  day 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  truce.  Accord- 
ingly, while  sanctioning  the  truce  for  all  the  other  cities  in 
Thrace,  he  refused  to  comprehend  Skione  in  it,  sending 
immediate  news  home  to  Athens.  Brasidas,  protesting 
loudly  against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his.  part  to 
abandon  Skione,  which  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  by 
the  recent  scenes;  and  even  obtained  the  countenance  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  by  falsely  asseverating 
that  the  city  had  revolted  before  the  day  named  in  the 
truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  the  news 
sent  home  by  Aristonynius  reached  Athens.  It  was  nowise 
softened,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  acting  upon  the  version 
of  the  case  sent  to  them  by  Brasidas  and  Athenseus,  des- 
patched an  embassy  thither  to  claim  protection  for  Skione 
— or  at  any  rate  to  procure  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute 
by  arbitration  or  pacific  decision.  Having  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  on  their  side,  the  Athenians  were  least  of  all 
disposed  to  relax  from  their  rights  in  favour  of  the  first 
revolting  islanders.  They  resolved  at  once  to  undertake  an 
expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Skione;  and  farther,  on 
the  proposition  of  Kleon,  to  put  to  death  all  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been 
reconquered.  At  the  same  time,  they  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  throw  up  the  truce  generally.  The  state  of 
feeling  on  both  sides  tended  to  this  result — that  while  the 
war  continued  in  Thrace,  it  was  suspended  everywhere  else. l 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived — carrying  exasperation 
at  Athens  yet  farther — of  the  revolt  of  Hende,  the  adjoin- 
ing town  to  Skione.  Those  Mendaeans,  who  had  laid  their 
measures  for  secretly  introducing  Brasidas,  were  at  first 
baffled  by  the  arrival  of  the  truce-commissioners.  But 
they  saw  that  he  retained  his  hold  on  Skione,  in  spite  of 
the  provisions  of  the  truce;  and  they  ascertained  that  he 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  122,  123. 
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was  willing  still  to  protect  them  if  they  revolted,  though 
he  could  not  be  an   accomplice,   as   originally  Revolt  of 
projected,  in  the  surprise  of  the  town.     Being  Mendg  from 
moreover  only  a  small  party,  with  the  sentiment  Br^idaT 
of    the    population   against  them — they  were  receives 
afraid,  if  they  now  relinquished  their  scheme,  of  o^thfiien- 
being   detected   and  punished    for  the  partial   da?ans— 
steps  already  taken,  when  the  Athenians  should   ^f/^a  * 
come  against  Skione.   They  therefore  thought  it   them  and 
on  the  whole  the  least  dangerous  course  to  per-  them3  a*0 
severe.  They  proclaimed  their  revolt  from  Athens,   garrison 
constraining  the  reluctant  citizens  to  obey  them,  i   ^henV.  He 
The   government    seems  before    to  have   been   departs 
democratical,  but  they  now  found  means  to  bring   expedition 
about  an  oligarchical  revolution  along  with  the   against 
revolt.     Brasidas  immediately  accepted  theirad-  ^rrth1e3iin- 
hesion,  and  willingly  undertook  to  protect  them;   terior  of 
professing    to   think   that   he  had   a  right   to   Macedonia. 
do   so,   because  they  had  revolted  openly  after  the  truce 
had   been   proclaimed.     But   the   truce   upon   this  point 
was  clear — which  he  himself  virtually  admitted,  by  setting 
up  as  justification  certain  alleged  matters   in  which  the 
Athenians   had  themselves  violated   it.     He  immediately 
made  preparation  for  the  defence  both  of  Mende  and  Skione 
against  the  attack  which  was  now  rendered  more  certain 
than  before;  conveying  the  women  and  children  of  those 
two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic  Olynthus,  and  sending 
thither  as  garrison  500  Peloponnesian  hoplites  with  300 
Chalkidic  peltasts;  the  commander  of  which  force,  Poly- 
damidas,  took  possession  of  the  acropolis  with  his  own 
troops  separately.2 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an  expedition  into 
the  interior  against  Arrhibseus  and  the  Lynkestse.  On  what 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  123.     Ai&xalolMsv-  TOO?     T  a     ivav-la     acplai     JJLS-' 

?aioi  ficiXXov  ETciXjjLTjsov,    tr/*  TS  -w  OUTUJV  i:pi£av-a?,  <tc. 

BpajiSo'J    Yv(b[AT]v    optbvTSi;    itoifiTj-j,  The    Athenians,    after    the    con- 

xai  5|j.a  t(I)-<  it  paa  ao  vt<ov  a9iaiv  quest  of  the  place,  desire  theMen- 

oXlfto  v    TS    OVTCOV,    xat   ti>4  TOTS  doeans  TioXiTE'Jstv  u>a~£p  elcoQsaav. 

EjAEXXTjOiv     o'ixsTi     a^s'mov,     aXXa  blende  is   another  case  in  -which 

xaTafJiaoa|Agv<ovicap6t"f''tbjX7)v  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  averse 

to'!)?  T.  o  X  X  o  >J  ?— iv.   130.     6    STJUOC  to  revolt  from  Athens,  in  spite  of 

euS1!)?   ivaXoc^ibv   TO  oitXa    itsptopy'i?  neighbouring  example. 

$xi"p:i    e~i    '£  nsXoicovv>Joi(iU?    xat  2  Thucyd.  iv.  130. 
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ground,  after  having  before  entered  into  terms  with  Arrhi- 
baeus,  he  now  became  his  active  enemy,  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture. Probably  his  relations  with  Perdikkas,  whose 
alliance  was  of  essential  importance,  were  such  that  this 
step  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  will ;  or  he  may  re- 
ally have  thought  that  the  force  under  Polydamidas  was 
adequate  to  the  defence  of  Mende  and  Skione — an  idea 
which  the  unaccountable  backwardness  of  Athens  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  months  might  well  foster.  Had  he 
even  remained,  indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  saved 
them,  considering  the  situation  of  Pallene  and  the  su- 
periority of  Athens  at  sea:  but  his  absence  made  their  ruin 
certain. i 

While  Brasidas  was  thus  engaged  far  in  the  interior, 
„  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  and  Niko- 

Nikostra?us  stratus  reached  Potidaea:  fifty  triremes,  ten  of 
h  them  Chian— 1000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen 
from  Athens — 1000  mercenary  Thracians — with 
i^nen?  some  peltasts  from  Methone  and  other  towns  in 
They  attack  the  neighbourhood.  From  Potidaea  they  pro- 
Mends.  The  ceeded  by  sea  to  Cape  Poseidonium,  near  which 
nionian"  they  landed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Mende. 
sa"is °n  Polydamidas,  tke  Peloponnesian  commander  in 
damidas°at"  the  town,  took  post  with  his  force  of  700  hoplites, 
first  repui-  including  300  Skionaeans,  upon  an  eminence  near 

ses  them.         ,,         .,     °  ,  j  j-ir:      ij.      P  \. 

the  city,  strong  and  difficult  of  approach:  upon 
which  the  Athenian  generals  divided  their  forces;  Nikias, 
with  sixty  Athenian  chosen  hoplites,  120  Methonean  pel- 
tasts, and  all  the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the  hill  by  a 
side  path  and  thus  turn  the  position — while  Nikostratus 
with  the  main  army  attacked  it  in  front.  But  such  were 
the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  ground  that  both  were  re- 
pulsed: Nikias  was  himself  wounded,  and  the  division  of 
Nikostratus  was  thrown  into  great  disorder,  narrowly 
escaping  a  destructive  defeat.  The  Mendaeans  however 
evacuated  the  position  in  the  night  and  retired  into  the 
city;  while  the  Athenians,  sailing  round  on  the  morrow  to 
the  suburb  on  the  side  of  Skione,  ravaged  the  neighbour- 
ing land;  Nikias  on  the  ensuing  day  carried  his  de- 
vastations still  farther,  even  to  the  border  of  the  Skionaean 
territory. 

>  Thucyd.  if.  123,  124. 
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But   dissensions  so  serious  had  already  commenced 

within  the  walls,  that  the  Skionsean  auxiliaries,  D.    en  . 

becoming  mistrustful   of  their  situation,   took  among  the 

advantage  of  the  night  to  return  home.     The  ^te^|?^.of 

revolt  of  Mende  had  been  brought  about  against  mutiny  of 

the  will  of  the  citizens,  by  the  intrigues  and  for  the  Demos 

the  benefit  of  an  oligarchical  faction.  Moreover,  Poiydami- 

it   does   not  appear  that  Brasidas  personally  das— the 

...-,,,        .      rr          i        i      j      •    •/     i  cii  •»     A          j     Athenians 

visited  the  town,  as  he  had  visited  okione  and  are  admit- 
the  other  revolted  towns.  Had  he  come,  his  *^d  into 
personal  influence  might  have  done  much  to 
soothe  the  offended  citizens,  and  create  some  disposition 
to  adopt  the  revolt  as  a  fact  accomplished,  after  they  had 
once  been  compromised  with  Athens.  But  his  animating 
words  had  not  been  heard,  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Mende,  were  mere  instruments  to 
sustain  the  newly-erected  oligarchy  and  keep  out  the  Athe- 
nians. The  feelings  of  the  citizens  generally  towards  them 
were  soon  unequivocally  displayed.  Nikostratus  with  half 
of  the  Athenian  force  was  planted  before  the  gate  of  Mende 
which  opened  towards  Potidaea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  gate,  within  the  city,  was  the  place  of  arms  and  the 
chief  station  both  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  of  the  citizens. 
Polyclamidas,  intending  to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  marshal- 
ling both  of  them  in  battle  order,  when  one  of  the  Mendsean 
Demos,  manifesting  with  angry  vehemence  a  sentiment 
common  to  most  of  them,  told  him  "that  he  would  not  sally 
forth,  and  did  not  choose  to  take  part  in  the  contest." 
Polydamidas  seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish  him,  when 
the  mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their  com- 
rade, made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  The 
latter,  unprepared  for  such  an  onset,  sustained  at  first  some 
loss,  and  were  soon  forced  to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — 
the  rather  as  they  saw  some  of  the  Mendaeans  open  the  gates 
to  the  besiegers  without,  which  induced  them  to  suspect 
a  preconcerted  betrayal.  No  such  concert  however  existed; 
though  the  besieging  generals,  when  they  saw  the  gates 
thus  suddenly  opened,  soon  comprehended  the  real  position 
of  affairs.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  their 
soldiers,  who  pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering  the 
town:  and  they  had  even  some  difficulty  in  saving  the  lives 
of  the  citizens.  l 

'  Thucyd.  iy.  130  ;  Diodor.  xii.  7X 
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Mende  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  desired 
the  body  of  the  citizens  to  resume  the  former  government, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  single  out  and  punish  the  authors  of 
the  late  revolt.  What  use  was  made  of  this  permission, 
The  Athe-  we  are  not  told:  but  probably  most  of  the  authors 
n.ians  be"  had  already  escaped  into  the  acropolis  along 

siege  and  -Ai     T»   i    j        -j  TT       •  j.    j  n       c 

blockade  with  Polydamidas.     Having  erected  a  wall  of 

Skione.  circumvallation,  round  the  acropolis,  joining  the 

leaves  a  sea  at  both  ends — and  left  a  force  to  guard  it — 

blockading  the  Athenians  moved  away  to  begin  the  siege  at 

force  there,     01  •»     *         i.          j.i_         c          11     J.T    Jt        -j.- 

and  returns  oKione,  where  they  tound  both  the  citizens  and 
to  Athens,  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  posted  on  a  strong 
hill,  not  far  from  the  walls.  As  it  was  impossible  to  sur- 
round the  town  without  being  masters  of  this  hill,  the 
Athenians  attacked  it  at  once  and  w^ere  more  fortunate 
than  they  had  been  before  Mende;  for  they  carried  it  by 
assault,  compelling  the  defenders  to  take  refuge  in  the 
town.  After  erecting  their  trophy,  they  commenced  the 
wall  of  circumvallation.  Before  it  was  finished,  the  garrison 
who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of  Mende  got  into 
Skione  at  night,  having  broken  out  by  a  sudden  sally  where 
the  blockading  wall  around  them  joined  the  sea.  But  this 
did  not  hinder  Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  operations,  so 
that  Skione  was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed,  and  a 
division  placed  to  guard  the  wall  of  circumvallation. l 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Brasidas  found  on 
returning  from  the  inland  Macedonia.  Unable  either  to 
recover  Mende  or  to  relieve  Skione,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  protection  of  Torone.  Xikias,  however, 
without  attacking  Torone,  returned  soon  afterwards  with 
his  armament  to  Athens,  leaving  Skione  under  blockade. 

The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been  un- 
EXP  edition  fortunate  in  every  way.  Nothing  but  his  extra- 
°i  Braw'1th3  ordinary  gallantry  rescued  him  from  utter  ruin. 
Perdfkiuis  The  joint  force  of  himself  and  Perdikkas  con- 
into  Mace-  sisted  of  3000  Grecian  hoplites, — Peloponnesian, 
against  Akanthian,  and  Chalkidian — with  lOOOMacedo- 
Arrhibfeus.  nian  anc[  Chalkidian  horse — and  a  considerable 
number  of  non-Hellenic  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  they  had 
got  beyond  the  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of  the 
Lynkestse,  they  were  met  by  Arrhibseus,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  that  prince  was  completely  worsted.  They 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  131. 
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halted  here  for  a  few  days,  awaiting — before  they  pushed 
forward  to  attack  the  villages  in  the  territory  of  Arrhibseus 
— the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  with  whom 
Perdikkas  had  concluded  a  bargain. l  At  length  Perdikkas 
became  impatient  to  advance  without  them,  while  Brasidas, 
on  the  contrary,  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of  Mende  during 
his  absence,  was  bent  on  returning  back.  The  dissension 
between  them  becoming  aggravated,  they  parted  company 
and  occupied  separate  encampments  at  some  distance  from 
each  other — when  both  received  unexpected  intelligence 
which  made  Perdikkas  as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas. 
The  Illyrians,  having  broken  their  compact,  had  joined 
Arrhibaeus,  and  were  now  in  full  march  to  attack  the  in- 
vaders. The  untold  number  of  these  barbarians  was  re- 
ported as  overwhelming,  while  such  was  their  reputation 
for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valour,  that  the  Macedonian  army 
of  Perdikkas,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  broke  up  in  the 
night  and  fled  without  orders;  hurrying  Perdikkas  himself 
along  with  them,  and  not  even  sending  notice  to  Brasidas, 
with  whom  nothing  had  been  concerted  about  the  retreat. 
In  the  morning,  the  latter  found  Arrhibseus  and  the  Illyrians 
close  upon  him;  the  Macedonians  being  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  their  journey  homeward. 

The  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of  Mace- 
donia— general  as  well  as  soldiers — was  never  Retreat  of 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  on  this  critical   Brasidas 
occasion.   The  soldiers  of  Brasidas,  though  sur-   d^kka"" 
prised  as  well  as  deserted,   lost  neither  their   before  the 
courage  nor  their  discipline:  the  commander  pre-   Iuyrians- 
served  not  only  his  presence  of  mind,  but  his  full  authority. 
His  hoplites  were  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow  square  or  ob- 
long, with  the  light-armed  and  attendants  in  the  centre,  for 
the  retreating  march.  Youthful  soldiers  were  posted  either 
in  the  oiiter  ranks,    or  in  convenient  stations,   to  run  out 
swiftly  and  repel  the  assailing  enemy;  while  Brasidas  him- 
self, with  300  chosen  men,  formed  the  rear-guard.2 

The  short  harangue  which  (according  to  a  custom 
universal  with  Grecian  generals)  he  addressed  Address  of 
to  his  troops  immediately  before  the  enemy  ?rahs-id^! 
approached,  is  in  many  respects  remarkable,  diers  before 
Though  some  were  Akanthians,  some  Chalkidi-  the  retreat, 
tins,  some  Helots,  he  designates  all  by  the  honourable  title 

1  Tbucyd.  iv.  124.  »  Thucycl.  iv.  125, 
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of  "Peloponnesians."  Reassuring  them  against  the  desertion 
of  their  allies,  as  well  as  against  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  advancing  enemy — he  invokes  their  native,  homebred, 
courage.1  uYe  do  not  require  the  presence  of  allies  to 
inspire  you  with  bravery, — nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers 
of  an  enemy;  for  ye  belong  not  to  those  political  commu- 
nities in  which  the  larger  number  governs  the  smaller,  but 
to  those  in  which  a  few  men  rule  subjects  more  numerous 
than  themselves — having  acquired  their  power  by  no  other 
means  than  by  superiority  in  battle."  Next,  Brasidas  tried 
to  dissipate  the  prestige  of  the  Illyrian  name.  His  army 
had  already  vanquished  the  Lynkestse,  and  these  other 
barbarians  were  noway  better.  A  nearer  acquaintance 
would  soon  show  that  they  were  only  formidable  from  the 
noise,  the  gestures,  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  accompani- 
ments of  their  onset;  and  that  they  were  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  reality  of  close  combat,  hand  to  hand.  "They 
have  no  regular  order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress  them 
with  shame  for  deserting  their  post.  Flight  and  attack 
are  with  them  in  equally  honourable  esteem,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous  man:  their  battle, 
wherein  every  man  fights  as  he  chooses,  is  just  the  thing 
to  furnish  each  with  a  decent  pretence  for  running  away." — 
"Repel  ye  their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon  as 
opportunity  offers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and  order. 
Ye  will  soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety:  and  ye  will  be 
convinced  that  such  crowds,  when  their  enemy  has  stood 
to  defy  the  first  onset,  keep  aloof  with  empty  menace  and 
a  parade  of  courage  which  never  strikes — while  if  their 
enemy  gives  way,  they  show  themselves  smart  and  bold  in 
running  after  him  where  there  is  no  danger."  - 

1  Thucyd.   iv.   126.     'AYa9oT?   yap  *2'1   'I  £'f°^0>  *a7!''   ?X°'J3a  ^>5;v  ~vi 

Ei'jat    Ofitv    rpooVjXEt    Ta  r.oXsjAia,  06  xaXoy    dvz;E)-£YXTOv   xai   TO    avSptiov 

Sid   £u|i|Aaytov    Ttctpooaiav    exdaTOTE,  £X£t"    a'JTOxpd7cup    SE    [Aayrj   [idXtoT* 

dXXd  6Y    o'lxctav    dpSTTp,    xati    (ATjSev  av    xai    itposajiv    TOU    cujtUoOal    (se 

:tXrj9o?     •Kt'?r,$fja%ai     iieptuv,    o"    ft  sauver)  Ttvt  rpercovTUK  Ttoptsete. 

(jl'^Bs)   OlTtO  TToXlTSltlJV  TOtO'JTCOV  vJxETEj  2oi'J<I)C  T£  TlOtV  TO  T.QQ'j  T.'i  py  0V  OStVOV 

EV  ate   ou   ToXXoi    b\(fu>-t    ap^ouctv,  V.T.'  auTcbv  6paTE,  <ipl<p  (JLSV  Pp'X'-1  ^vi 

aXXi nXetivujv (xaXXov  eXdaoou?"  oOx  o'ist   SE  xai   dcxo^i    xatdoicspyov.    '0 

aXX<{>    ttvi     XTTjoifievoi     TTJV  'J-ojAiiva-jTE?   erupcpojisvov,   xal    o-av 

SuvaoTeiav    rj    tip    [A7y_6(ts  v  o  i  xaipo?    7;,    xojpup    xai     Ta;si     auQn 

xpaTE^v.  urayotyovTEc,  I?  TE  TO  do'f siXs;  Gaoaov 

7  Thucyd.  iv.  126.    OJTE  yip  Ti;iv  d-fiUaSs)  tat  YvibaEtJ^E  TO  Xoirov  ?TI 

EX&''"-?    aiox'J''^'iiV    av    Xi-cTv    Tiva  oi  TOIOUTOI  0^X01  TOI<;  (Jtsv  TTJV  7:pibTr,v 
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The  superiority  of  disciplined  and  regimented  force 
over  disorderly  numbers,  even  with  equal  indi-  „ 

•  j      ,  *    .  f       >,.         ,••     ,     Contrast 

vidual  courage,  is  now  a  truth  so  familiar,  that  between 
we  require  an  effort  of  imagination  to  put  our-  Gr?c?an 
selves  back  into  the  fifth  century  before  the  barian  mi- 
Christian  sera,  when  this  truth  was  recognised  Ktary  feel- 
only  among  the  Hellenic  communities;  when  the 
practice  of  all  their  neighbours,  Illyrians,  Thracians, 
Asiatics,  Epirots,  and  even  Macedonians — implied  ignor- 
ance or  contradiction  of  it.  In  respect  to  the  Epirots,  the 
difference  between  their  military  habits  and  those  of  the 
Greeks  has  been  already  noticed — having  been  pointedly 
manifested  in  the  memorable  joint  attack  on  the  Akar- 
nanian  town  of  Stratus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. l 
Both  Epirots  and  Macedonians  however  are  a  step  nearer 
to  the  Greeks  than  either  Thracians,  or  these  Illyrian  bar- 
barians against  whom  Brasidas  was  now  about  to  contend, 
and  in  whose  case  the  contrast  comes  out  yet  more  forcibly. 
It  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  two  modes  of  fighting 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  impresses  upon  his 
soldiers.  He  gives  what  may  be  called  a  moral  theory  of 
the  principles  on  which  that  contrast  is  founded;  a  theory 
of  large  range,  and  going  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  sentiment,  in  each  indi- 
vidual man's  bosom,  of  a  certain  place  which  he  has  to  fill 
and  duties  which  he  has  to  perform — combined  with  fear 
of  the  displeasure  of  his  neighbours  as  well  as  of  his  own 
self-reproach  if  he  shrinks  back — but  at  the  same  time 
essentially  bound  up  with  the  feeling,  that  his  neighbours 
are  under  corresponding  obligations  towards  him — this 
sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes  as  the  settled  military 

).  at?    TO     avSpetov     (i  e  X ).  I^OEI  Manlius,   in  describing  the  Gauls, 

en  IXO|AT:OO  o  iv,    01   6*    5v    etJjioaiv  deserves  to  be  compared — "Procera 

aotoiq,  xoiTci  it68a?  to  gu'J>oj(QY  ev  t<ji  corpora,  promissoc  etrutilatoe com;r, 

datpaXst  oieistTuSjlxvuvTca.  vasta   scuta,    prfclongi   gladii :    ad 

The  word  fji=XXrj3i<:  which  occurs  hoc  cantus  ineuntiuin  prtelium,  et 

twice  in  this  chapter  in  regard  to  ululatus  et  tripudia,  et  quatientium 

the    Illyrians,    is   very    expressive  scuta  in  patrium   quendam  morem 

and   at  the  same  time  difficult  to  horrendusarmorumcrcpituj1  «mnta 

translate  into  any  other  language  de  industria  composite*,  ad  ierrorem" 

— "what  they  seem  on  the  point  of  (Livy,  xxxviii.  17). 

doing,  but  never  realise."    See  also  '  Thucyd.  ii.  81.    See  above  chap. 

i.  (19.  xlviii.  of  this  History. 

The  speech  of  the  Roman  consul 
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creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was  not  less  the  regu- 
lating principle  of  their  intercourse  in  peace  as  citizens  of 
the  same  community.  Simple  as  the  principle  may  seem, 
it  would  have  found  no  response  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  or 
of  the  Thracian  Sitalkes,  or  of  the  Gaul  Brennus.  The 
Persian  soldier  rushes  to  death  by  order  of  the  Great  King, 
perhaps  under  terror  of  a  whip  which  the  Great  King 
commands  to  be  administered  to  him.  The  Illyrian  or  the 
Gaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and  obeys  only  the  instigation 
of  his  own  pugnacity,  or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or 
love  of  booty — but  recedes  as  soon  as  that  individual  senti- 
ment is  either  satisfied,  or  overcome  by  fear.  It  is  the 
Greek  soldier  alone  who  feels  himself  bound  to  his  com- 
rades by  ties  reciprocal  and  indissoluble1 — who  obeys 
neither  the  will  of  a  king,  nor  his  own  individual  impulse, 
but  a  common  and  imperative  sentiment  of  obligation — 
whose  honour  or  shame  is  attached  to  his  own^place  in  the 
ranks,  never  to  be  abandoned  nor  overstepped.  Such  con- 
ceptions of  military  duty,  established  in  the  minds  of  these 
soldiers  whom  Brasidas  addressed,  will  come  to  be  farther 
illustrated  when  we  describe  the  memorable  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  At  present  I  merely  indicate  them  as 
forming  a  part  of  that  general  scheme  of  morality,  social 
and  political  as  well  as  military,  wherein  the  Greeks  stood 
exalted  above  the  nations  who  surrounded  them. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Brasidas 
Appeal  of  which  deserves  notice:  he  tells  his  soldiers — 
Brasidas  "Courage  is  your  homebred  property:  for  ye 
of  conqifest  belong  to  communities  wherein  the  small  number 
or  superior  governs  the  larger,  simply  by  reason  of  superior 
prowess  in  themselves  and  conquest  by  their 
ancestors."  First,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Peloponnesian  soldiers,  whom  Brasidas  thus  addresses, 
consisted  of  Helots — the  conquered  race,  not  the  con- 
querors: yet  so  easily  does  the  military  or  regimental  pride 
supplant  the  sympathies  of  race,  that  these  men  would 
feel  flattered  by  being  addressed  as  if  they  were  them- 

1  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  Ae're,    Locis,   et  Aqtiw,    c.  24,   ed. 

HippokratSs   and  Aristotle  on  the  IJittrg,   sect.  116  seq.  ed.  Petersen; 

difference    in    respect    of   courage  Aristotel.  Politic,  vii.  6,  1-5),   and 

between    Europeans  and  Asiatics,  the  conversation  between    Xerxes 

as  well    as   between   Hellena  and  and  Demaratus  (Herodot.  vii.  103, 

non  -  Hellens     (Hippokrates,      De  104). 
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selves  sprung  from  the  race  which  had  enslaved  their 
ancestors.  Next,  we  here  see  the  right  of  the  strongest 
invoked  as  the  legitimate  source  of  power,  and  as  an 
honourable  and  ennobling  recollection,  by  an  officer  of 
Dorian  race,  oligarchical  politics,  unperverted  intellect, 
and  estimable  character.  We  shall  accordingly  be  prepared, 
when  we  find  a  similar  principle  hereafter  laid  down  by  the 
Athenian  envoys  at  Melos,  to  disallow  the  explanation  of 
those  who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by  dema- 
gogues and  sophists — upon  one  or  other  of  whom  it  is 
common  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  that  is  objectionable  in 
Grecian  politics  or  morality. 

Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  orders 
for  retreat.     As  soon  as  his  march  began,  the  The  Iu 
Illyrians  rushed  upon  him  with  all  the  confidence  rians  atuck 
and  shouts  of  pursuers  against  a  flying  enemy,  Brasidas 

IT       •         xi     a.    j.1.  i    I    i  a    T      .  m  his 

believing  that  they  should  completely  destroy  retreat, 
his  army.  But  wherever  they  approached  near,  but  are 
the  young  soldiers  specially  stationed  for  the 
purpose  turned  upon  and  beat  them  back  with  severe  loss; 
while  Brasidas  himself  with  his  rear-guard  of  300  was 
present  everywhere  rendering  vigorous  aid.  "When  the 
Lynkestae  and  Illyrians  attacked,  the  army  halted  and 
repelled  them,  after  which  it  resumed  its  retreating  march. 
The  barbarians  found  themselves  so  rudely  handled,  and 
with  such  unwonted  vigour — for  they  probably  had  had  no 
previous  experience  of  Grecian  troops — that  after  a  few 
trials  they  desisted  from  meddling  with  the  army  in  its 
retreat  along  the  plain.  They  ran  forward  rapidly,  partly 
in  order  to  overtake  the  Macedonians  under  Perdikkas, 
who  had  fled  before — partly  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass, 
with  high  hills  on  each  side,  which  formed  the  entrance 
into  Lynkestis.  and  which  lay  in  the  road  of  Brasidas. 
When  the  latter  approached  this  narrow  pass,  he  saw  the 
barbarians  masters  of  it.  Several  of  them  were  already 
on  the  summits,  and  more  were  ascending  to  reinforce 
them;  while  a  portion  of  them  were  moving  down  upon 
his  rear.  Brasidas  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  chosen 
300,  to  charge  up  the  most  assailable  of  the  two  hills,  with 
their  best  speed,  before  it  became  more  numerously  occu- 
pied— not  staying  to  preserve  compact  ranks.  This  unex- 
pected and  vigorous  movement  disconcerted  the  barbarians, 
who  fled,  abandoning  the  eminence  to  the  Greeks,  arid 

VOL.  VI,  D 
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leaving  their  own  men  in  the  pass  exposed  on  one  of  their 
flanks. '  The  retreating  army,  thus  master  of  one  of  the 
side  hills,  was  enabled  to  force  its  way  through  the  middle 
pass,  and  to  drive  away  the  Lynkestian  and  Illyrian 
occupants.  Having  got  through  this  narrow  outlet,  Brasidas 
found  himself  on  the  higher  ground.  His  enemies  did  not 
dare  to  attack  him  farther:  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  reach, 
even  in  that  day's  march,  the  first  town  or  village  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  called  Arnissa.  So  incensed  were 
his  soldiers  with  the  Macedonian  subjects  of  Perdikkas, 
who  had  fled  on  the  first  news  of  danger  without  giving 
them  any  notice — that  they  seized  and  appropriated  all 
the  articles  of  baggage,  not  inconsiderable  in  number, 
which  happened  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  disorder  of 
a  nocturnal  flight.  They  even  unharnessed  and  slew  the 
oxen  out  of  the  baggage  carts.2  • 

Perdikkas  keenly  resented  this  behaviour  of  the  troops 

of  Brasidas,  following  as  it  did  immediately 
between  upon  his  own  quarrel  with  that  general,  and 
Brasidas  upon  the  mortification  of  his  repulse  from 
dikkas ;  "the  Lynkestis.  From  this  moment  he  broke  off  his 
latterppens  alliance  with  the  Peloponnesian,  and  opened 
turns  with  negotiations  with  Nikias,  then  engaged  in  con- 
the  Athe-  structing  the  wall  of  blockade  round  Skione. 

Such  was  the  general  faithlessness  of  thisprince, 
however,  thatNikias  required  as  a  condition  of  the  alliance, 
some  manifest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions;  and 
Perdikkas  was  soon  enabled  to  afford  a  proof  of  considerable 
importance.3 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  128.    It  is  not  pos-  I  do  not  suppose,  with  Dr.  Arnold, 

sible    clearly   to    understand    this  that   the    main    army    of  Brasidas 

passage  without   some    knowledge  followed  the  300,  and  "broke  out  of 

of  the  ground   to  which  it  refers,  the  valley  by   scaling  one    of   its 

I   presume    that   the   regular  road  sides  :"  they  pursued  the  main  road, 

through  the  defile,  along     which    the  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  for  them, 

main  army  of  Brasidas  passed,  was  *  Thucyd.  iv.  127,  128. 

long  and  winding,   making  the  as-  3  Tbucyd.  iv.  128-132.  Some  lines 

cent  to  the  top  very  gradual,    but  of  the  comic   poet  Hermippus    are 

at  the  same  time  exposed  on  both  preserved  (in  the  Qop^wopoi,  Mei- 

sides  from  the  heights  above.   The  neke,    Fragm.    p.    407)    respecting 

detachment  of  300  scaled  the  steep  Sitalkes    and    Perdikkas.     Among 

heights    on    one    side    and    drove  the  presents  brought  home  by  Di- 

away  the   enemy,   thus   making  it  onysius   in    his    voyage,    there    is 

impossible  for  him  to  remain  any  numbered  "the  itch  from  Sitalkes, 

longer  even  in  the  main  road.    But  intended  for  the  Lacedaemonians— 
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The  relation  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus,  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  truce  in  the  preceding  ,,  .  ,. 

~,        ,,      n        ,.,,.,  .  r,  .       ..     °    Relations 

March,  had  settled  into  a  curious  combination,  between 

In   Thrace,    war    was    prosecuted  by  mutual  ^th^sj  an<1 

understanding,  and  with  unabated  vigour;  but  ponnesians 

everywhere  else  the  truce  was  observed.    The  — no  Pr°- 

•  f   IL.       ±.  -\  ji     i       r-    gress  made 

mam  purpose  ot  the  truce,  however,  that  of  towards 

giving  time   for   discussion   preliminary   to   a  definitive 

definitive  peace,  was  completely  frustrated.  The  Eaced£emo- 

decree  of  the  Athenian  people  (which  stands  £ian  rein- 

included  in  their  vote  sanctioning  the  truce),  on'ltsTway 

for  sending  and  receiving  envoys  to  negotiate  to  Brasidas, 

T  11  prevented 

such  a  peace,  seems  never  to  have  been  exe-  from  pass- 

CUted.  ing  through 

Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  des- 
patched a  considerable  reinforcement  by  land  to  join 
Brasidas;  probably  at  his  own  request,  and  also  instigated 
by  hearing  of  the  Athenian  armament  now  under  Nikias 
in  Pallene.  But  Ischagoras,  the  commander  of  the  rein- 
forcement, on  reaching  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all 
farther  progress  impracticable,  and  was  compelled  to  send 
back  his  troops.  For  Perdikkas,  by  whose  powerful  in- 
fluence alone  Brasidas  had  been  enabled  to  pass  through 
Thessaly,  now  directed  his  Thessalian  guests  to  keep  the 
new-comers  off;  which  was  far  more  easily  executed,  and 
was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Perdikkas  himself,  as  well 
as  an  essential  service  to  the  Athenians.1 

Ischagoras  however — with  a  few  companions  but 
without  his  army — made  his  way  to  Brasidas,  having  been 
particularly  directed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  He  numbered  among  his 
companions  a  few  select  Spartans  of  the  military  age, 
intended  to  be  placed  as  harmosts  or  governors  in  the 
cities  reduced  by  Brasidas.  This  was  among  the  first 
violations,  apparently  often  repeated  afterwards,  of  the 
ancient  Spartan  custom — that  none  except  elderly  men, 
above  the  military  age,  should  be  named  to  such  posts. 
Indeed  Brasidas  himself  was  an  illustrious  departure  from 
the  ancient  rule.  The  mission  of  these  officers  was  intended 
to  guard  against  the  appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to 
such  posts — for  there  were  no  Spartans  in  the  army  of 

and    many    shiploads  of   lies    from      ^;>ioy)  vayilv  riv'J  noX),ai«. 
Perdikkas."      Kai     T.-J.^    rUpoiy.y.vj          '  Thucyd.  iv.  132. 
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Brasidas.  One  of  the  new-comers,  Klearidas,  was  made 
governor  of  Amphipolis — another,  Pasitelidas,  of  Torone. » 
It  is  probable  that  these  inspecting  commissioners  may 
have  contributed  to  fetter  the  activity  of  Brasidas.  More- 
over the  newly-declared  hostility  of  Perdikkas,  together 
with  disappointment  in  the  non-arrival  of  the  fresh  troops 
intended  to  join  him,  much  abridged  his  means.  We  hear 
of  only  one  exploit  performed  by  him  at  this  time — and 
that  too,  more  than  six  months  after  the  retreat  from 
Macedonia — about  January  or  February  422  B.C.  Having 
established  intelligence  with  some  parties  in  the  town  of 
Potidsea,  in  the  view  of  surprising  it,  he  contrived  to  bring 
up  his  army  in  the  night  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  even 
to  plant  his  scaling-ladders,  without  being  discovered. 
The  sentinel  carrying  and  ringing  the  bell  had  just  passed 
by  on  the  wall,  leaving  for  a  short  interval  an  unguarded 
space  (the  practice  apparently  being,  to  pass  this  bell 
round  along  the  walls  from  one  sentinel  to  another 
throughout  the  night) — when  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Brasidas  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  try  and  mount. 


1   Thucyd.     iv.   132.      Kai     TU>V 

ijfltbvTwv  auTiiv  napav6|j.(o«  fiv- 
8pai;  e£7)Yov  *x  SicopTTj?,  OJOTS  TU>V 
itoXstov  ap^ovTac  xaSiaTavai  xal  |M) 

TGI?    SVTU)(OO<JtV   STClTpETtetV. 

Most  of  the  commentators  trans- 
late rjpiuvttov,  "young  men,'"  which 
is  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word:  it  signifies  "men  of  military 
age,n  which  includes  both  young 
and  middle-aged.  If  we  compare 
iv.  132  with  iii.  36,  v.  32,  and  v. 
116,  we  shall  see  that  TjJJuims?  re- 
ally has  this  larger  meaning:  com- 
pare also  (JtsxP1  I?*]*  (ii-*6)i  which 
means  "until  the  age  of  military 
service  commenced." 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  men  taken  out 
by  Ischagoras  were  very  young, 
for  example  that  they  were  below 
the  age  of  thirty— as  Manso,  O. 
Muller,  and  Goller  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  enough  that  they 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  mi- 
litary age,  both  ways. 


Considering  the  extraordinary 
reverence  paid  to  old  age  at  Sparta, 
it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
old  men  should  have  been  thought 
exclusively  fitted  for  such  com- 
mands, in  the  ancient  customs  and 
constitution.  This  seems  to  be 
implied  in  Xcnoph.  Bepub.  Laced. 
iv.  7. 

The  extensive  operations,  how- 
ever, in  which  Sparta  became  in- 
volved through  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  would  render  it  impossible 
to  maintain  such  a  maxim  in  prac- 
tice: but  at  this  moment,  the  step 
was  still  recognised  as  a  departure 
from  a  received  maxim,  and  is  char- 
acterized as  such  by  Thucydides 
under  the  term  itapavotiox;. 

I  explain  tot?  evtuj(ouotv  to  refer 
to  the  case  of  men  not  Spartans 
being  named  to  these  posts:  see  in 
reference  to  this  point,  the  stress 
which  Brasidas  lays  on  the  fact 
that  Klearidas  was  a  Spartan,  Thu- 
cyd. v.  9. 
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But  before  they  could  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sentinel 
came  back,  alarm  was  given,  and  the  assailants  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.1 

In  the  absence  of  actual  war  between  the  ascendent 
powers  in  and  near  Peloponnesus,  during  the   incidents 
course  of  this  summer,  Thucydides  mentions  to   in  *eiopon- 
us  some  incidents  which  perhaps  he  would  have  temple  of6 
omitted  had  there  been  great  warlike  operations  Here  near 

i          -i          mi  i        P-TT*-    ft   i     j  Argos  acci- 

to  describe.  The  great  temple  or  Here,  between  dentally 
Mykenae  and  Argos  (nearer  to  the  former,  and  burnt, 
in  early  times  more  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  now 
an  appendage  of  the  latter;  Mykense  itself  having  been 
subjected  and  almost  depopulated  by  the  Argeians) — 
enjoyed  an  ancient  Pan-hellenic  reputation.  The  catalogue 
of  its  priestesses,  seemingly  with  a  statue  or  bust  of  each, 
was  preserved  or  imagined  through  centuries  of  past  time, 
real  and  mythical,  beginning  with  the  goddess  herself  or 
her  immediate  nominees.  Chrysis,  an  old  woman  who  had 
been  priestess  there  for  fifty-six  years,  happened  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  temple  with  a  burning  lamp  near  to  her  head: 
the  fillet  encircling  herheadtook  fire, and  though  sheherself 
escaped  unhurt,  the  temple  itself,  very  ancient  and  perhaps 
built  of  wood,  was  consumed.  From  fear  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Argeians,  Chrysis  fled  to  Phlius,  and  subsequently 
thought  it  necessary  to  seek  protection  as  a  suppliant  in 
the  temple  of  Athene  Alea  atTegea:  Phaeinis  was  appointed 
priestess  in  her  place.2  The  temple  was  rebuilt  on  an  ad- 
joining spot  by  Eupolemus  of  Argos,  continuing  as  much'as 
possible  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  former,  but 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  135.  time,  that  Chrysis  had  then  been 
*  Thucyd.  ii.  2;  iv.  133;  Pan-  forty-eight  years  priestess  at  the 
Ban.  ii.  17,  7;  iii.  5,  6.  Hellanikus  Herreum.  To  employ  the  series  of 
(a  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  Olympic  prize-runners  and  Olym- 
but  somewhat  older — coming  in  piada  as  a  continuous  distribution 
point  of  age  between  him  and  He-  of  time,  -was  a  practice  which  had 
rodotus)  had  framed  a  chronologi-  not  yet  got  footing, 
cal  series  of  these  priestesses  of  The  catalogue  of  these  priestess- 
Here,  with  a  history  of  past  events  es  of  Hgre,  beginning  with  myth- 
belonging  to  the  supposed  times  ical  and  descending  to  historical 
of  each.  And  such  was  the  Pan-  names,  is  illustrated  by  the  in- 
hellenic  importance  of  the  temple  scription  belonging  to  the  temple 
at  this  time,  that  Thucydides,  when  of  Halikarnassus  in  Boeckh,  Cor- 
he  describes  accurately  the  begin-  pus  Inscr.  No.  2655:  see  Boeckh's 
iiingofthePelopormesian  war,  tells  Commentary,  and  Preller,  Hellanici 
MS  as  one  of  his  indications  of  Fragmenta,  p.  34,  46. 
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with  greater  splendour  and  magnitude.  Pausanias  the 
traveller,  who  describes  this  second  edifice  as  a  visitor 
near  600  years  afterwards,  saw  near  it  the  remnant  of  the 
old  temple  which  had  been  burnt. 

"We  hear  farther  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  two 
War  in  important  cities  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea — each 
Arcadia—  attended  by  its  Arcadian  allies,  partly  free, 
twwnMan-  partly  subject.  In  a  battle  fought  between  them 
tineia  and  at  Laodikion,  the  victory  was  disputed.  Each 
Tegea-  party  erected  a  trophy — each  sent  spoils  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  We  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  speak 
farther  of  these  Arcadian  dissensions. 

The  Boeotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  truce  sworn 
Boeotians,  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  preceding 
at  peace  month  of  March.  But  they  seem  to  have  followed 
though°'not  the  example  of  Sparta  in  abstaining  from  hos- 
thTtruce0—  Cities  de  facto:  and  we  may  conclude  that 
Hard' treat-  they  acceded  to  the  request  of  Sparta  so  far  as 
™en*  °f  to  allow  the  transit  of  Athenian  visitors  and 
pians  by"  sacred  envoys  through  Boeotia  to  the  Delphian 
Thebes.  temple.  The  only  actual  incident  which  we 
hear  of  in  Boeotia  during  this  interval,  is  one  which  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  harsh  and  ungenerous  ascendency  of  the 
Thebans  over  some  of  the  inferior  Boeotian  cities. '  The 
Thebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespiae,  and  condemned 
the  city  to  remain  unfortified,  on  the  charge  of  atticising 
tendencies.  How  far  this  suspicion  was  well-founded,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging.  But  the  Thespians,  far  from 
being  dangerous  at  this  moment,  were  altogether  helpless 
— having  lost  the  flower  of  their  military  force  at  the  battle 
of  Delium,  where  their  station  was  on  the  defeated  wing.  It 
was  this  very  helplessness,  brought  upon  them  by  their 
services  to  Thebes  against  Athens,  which  now  both  im- 
pelled and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  enforce  the  rigorous 
sentence  above-mentioned.2 

But  the  month  of  March  (or  the  Attic  Elaphebolion) 
422  B.C. — the  time  prescribed  for  expiration  of 

422  B.C.  ,,        .-.  .  r      ,       -  •         i         TI    i 

the  Une  year's  truce — had  now  arrived.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  this  truce  had  never  been  more 
than  partially  observed.  Brasidas  in  Thrace  had  disre- 
garded it  from  the  beginning.  Both  the  contracting  pow- 
ers had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  anomalous  condition, 

1  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  iii.  5,  6.        *  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 
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of  war  in  Thrace  coupled  with  peace  elsewhere.     Either 
of  them  had  thus  an  excellent  pretext  for  break-  Expiration 
ing  the  truce  altogether;  and  as  neither  acted  of  the  truce 
upon  this  pretext,  we  plainly  see  that. the  par-  yTar^Dis- 
aniount  feeling  and  ascendent  parties,  among  position 

c    ,i     •     J  i       ?     of  both 

both,  tended  to  peace  or   their  own  accord,  at  Sparta  and 
that  time.   There  was  nothing  except  the  inter-  Athens  at 
est  of  Brasidas,  and  of  those  revolted  subjects  towards18 
of  Athens  to  whom  he  had  bound  himself,  which  peace :  im- 
kept  alive  the  war  in  Thrace.  Under  such  a  state  SoSl"8 
of  feeling,  the  oath  taken  to  maintain  the  truce   quence  of 
still  seemed  imperative  on  both  parties — always   ti^n^of" 
excepting  Thracian  affairs.   Moreover  the  Athe-   parties  in 
nians  were  to  a  certain  degree  soothed  by  their    1 
success  at  Mende  and  Skione,  and  by  their  acquisition  of 
Perdikkas  as  an  ally,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
423  B.C.    But  the  state  of  sentiment  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  not  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  treat  for 
any  longer  peace,  or  to    conclude    any   new   agreement; 
though  neither  were  disposed  to  depart  from  that  which 
had  been  already  concluded. 

The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day  of  the  truce  made 
no  pi-actical  difference  at  first  in  this  condition  No  actual 
of  things.     The  truce  had  expired:  either  party  resumption 
might  renew   hostilities;   but  neither  actually   °.f  h°3*ili- 
did  renew  them.     To  the  Athenians  there  was   though  the 
this    additional    motive    for    abstaining    from   *^uci®e^ad 
hostilities  for  a  few  months  longer:  the  great  from  the 
Pythian  festival  would  be  celebrated  at  Delphi  ^°nct,h  of 
in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  and  as  they  the  Pythian 
had  been  excluded  from  that  holy  spot  during  festival  in 
all  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  the  One  year's  truce,  their  pious 
feelings  seem  now  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  longing  towards 
the  visits,   pilgrimages,   and  festivals  connected  with  it. 
Though  the  truce  therefore  had  really  ceased,  no  actual 
warfare  took  place  until  the  Pythian  games  were  over. ' 

1    This    seems    to    me    the    most  ilrj/.Gu  —  again   v.  2.    KXsuiv  5;  'Alrj- 

reasonable  eense  to    put  upon  the  -/oiio-j?  rs'.jic;  iz  TOC  ir.\  9u<jxv)<;  yiopia 

much-debated  passage   of  Thucyd.  E£SJ:>.S'JJ»    pi-fi    TTJV     exsy.s  ipixv, 

v.  1.     1Vj  8'  JTti-fiY-'Ous/o'j  fjipoysat  &c. 

(xsv  E-ncrijici  onovoii  Si'XsXuvTOjjit-  Thucydides   says  here,  that  "the 

j(pi  TIU-<  ri'j^iior  y.at  i-i  TTJ   £-/.;•/=>.-  truce  was  dissolved:"  the  bond  im- 

fia   AQrjvaioi  ArjXiou?  a.  .ii-r^vt  iy.  post.'d  upon    both   parties  was  un- 
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But  though  the  actions  of  Athens  remained  unaltered, 
the  talk  at  Athens  became  very  different.  Kleon  and  his 
supporters  renewed  their  instances  to  obtain  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  renewed  them  with  great 


tied,  and  both  resumed  their  na- 
tural liberty.  Bat  he  does  not  say 
that  "hostilities  recommenced"  be- 
fore the  Pythia,  as  Goller  and 
other  critics  affirm  that  he  says. 
The  interval  between  the  14th  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion  and  the 
Pythian  festival  was  one  in  which 
there  was  no  binding  truce  any 
longer  in  force,  and  yet  no  actual 
hostilities :  it  was  an  avaxtu^i) 
asito-rfSo?,  to  use  the  words  ofThu- 
cydidfes  when  he  describes  the  re- 
lations between  Corinth  and  Athens 
in  the  ensuing  year  (v.  32). 

The  word  ixtytipii  here  means, 
in  my  judgement,  the  truce  pro- 
claimed at  the  season  of  the  Py- 
thian festival— quite  distinct  from 
the  truce  for  one  year  which  had 
expired  a  little  while  before.  The 
change  of  the  word  in  the  course 
of  one  line  from  ctto-<8at  to  EXE- 
/Etciot  marks  this  distinction. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (dissent- 
ing both  from  M.  Boeckh  and  from 
Mr.  Clinton)  in  his  conception  of 
the  events  of  this  year.  Kleon 
sailed  on  his  expedition  to  Thrace 
after  the  Pythian  holy  truce,  in 
the  beginning  of  August:  between 
that  date  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, happened  the  capture  of 
Tor6ne  and  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
polis.  But  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Arnold  defends  his  opinion  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  In  the  disser- 
tation appended  to  his  second 
volume  of  Thucydidfis  (p.  458),  he 
says,  "The  words  in  Thucydides, 

31    Evta'JStOl    81tOv8oi  SltXiXuVTO  [Ac'/fl 

Ilu6iu>v,  mean  as  I  understand  them, 
—'that  the  truce  for  a  year  bad 
lasted  on  till  the  Pythian  games, 
and  then  ended:'  that  is,  instead 
of  expiring  ou  the  Htl.  of  Elaphe- 


bolion,  it  had  been  tacitly  con- 
tinued nearly  four  months  longer, 
till  after  Midsummer:  and  it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  Hecatombseon 
that  Kleon  was  sent  out  to  recover 
Amphipolis." 

Such  a  construction  of  the  word 
8'.E/.j/.'jvTo  appears  to  me  not  sa- 
tisfactory—  nor  is  Dr.  Arnold's 
defence  of  it,  p.  454,  of  much  value  : 
a*ov6dt«  SiaXutiv  is  an  expression 
well-known  to  ThncydidSs  (iv.  23; 
v.  36) — "to  dissolve  the  truce."  I 
go  along  with  Boeckh  and  Mr. 
Clinton  in  construing  the  words— 
except  that  I  strike  out  what  they 
introduce  from  their  own  imagi- 
nation. They  say— "The  truce  was 
ended,  and  the  war  again  renewed, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Pythian 
games."  Thucydidfis  only  says, 
"That  the  truce  was  dissolved"— 
he  doe*  not  say  "that  the  war  wat 
renewed.""  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  Dr.  Arnold's  conception  of  the 
facts  that  the  words  should  be 
translated  as  he  proposes.  His 
remarks  also  (p.  460)  upon  the  re- 
lation of  the  Athenians  to  the  Py- 
thian games,  appear  to  me  just: 
but  he  does  not  advert  to  the  fact 
(which  would  have  strengthened 
materially  what  he  there  says) 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  Delphi  and  from  the 
Pythian  festival  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  and  the  one 
year's  truce.  I  conceive  that  the 
Pythian  games  were  celebrated 
about  July  or  August.  In  an 
earlier  part  of  this  History  (ch. 
xxviii.  vol.  iv.  1st  edit.)  I  said 
that  they  were  celebrated  in 
autumn;  it  oupht  rather  to  be 
"towards  the  end  of  summer." 
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additional  strength  of  argument ;  the  question  being  now 

open  to  considerations  of   political  prudence,  Alteration 

without  any  binding  obligation.  J^ahe  ofn" 

"At  this  time  (observes  Thucydides1)  the  statesmen 

great  enemies  of  peace  were,  Brasidas  on  one  at,  Athens 

side,  andKleon  on  the  other:  the  former,  because  T/Kieon63 

he  was  in  full  success  and  rendered  illustrious  an*tihisn 

by  the  war — the  latter  because  he  thought  that,  to^obtain  a 

if  peace  were  concluded,  he  should  be  detected  vigorous 

•       i  •       j-  i_  j.          i-i*  j    i.       i  M       prosecution 

in   his   dishonest   politics,   and   be   less    easily  of  the  war 
credited  in  his  criminations  of  others."    As  to  in  Thrace^ 
Brasidas,  the  remark  of  the  historian  is  indis-  an^oppo8-""" 
putable.   It  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if  he,  in  nent  °f  . 
whom  so  many  splendid  qualities  were  brought   views~and 
out  by  the  war,  and  who  had  moreover  con-  motives, 
tracted  obligations  with  the  Thracian  towns  which  gave 
him  hopes  and  fears  of  his  own,  entirely  apart  from  Lace- 
daemon — it  would  be  wonderful  if  the  war  and  its  continu- 
ance were  not  in  his  view  the  paramount  object.     In  truth 
his  position    in   Thrace    constituted    an    insurmountable 
obstacle  to  any  solid  or  steady  peace,  independently  of  the 
dispositions  of  Kleon. 

But  the  colouring  which  Thucydides  gives  to  Kleon's 
support  of  the  war  is  open  to  much  greater  „. 

TT  11       •       n  i-  Jileon — an 

comment.   First,  we  may  well  raise  the  question,  opponent 
whether  Kleon  had  any  real  interest  in  war —   hfg^ewa" 
whether  his  personal  or  party  consequence  in   and  mo- 
the  city  was  at  all  enhanced  by  it.     He   had  tlv!adav 
himself  no   talent   or  competence  for   warlike   Thucy- 
operations — which   tended   infallibly   to   place   ^6s' 
ascendency  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  to  throw    nopersonai 
him  into  the  shade.   As  to  his  power  of  carrying  interest  in 
on  dishonest  intrigues  with  success,  that  must 
depend  on  the  extent  of  his  political  ascendency.     Matter 
of  crimination  against  others  (assuming  him  to  be  careless 
of  truth  or  falsehood)  could  hardly  be  wanting  either  in 
war  or  peace.     And  if  the  war  brought  forward  unsuccess- 
ful generals  open  to  his  accusations,  it  would  also  throw 
up  successful  generals,  who  would  certainly  outshine  him 

1  Thucyd.    v.    16.     K).E(ov   TS    ral      ),£|j.£Tv,  6  8s,   Ys<"i|ievTj?  yjatr/lai;  xa- 

BpjaiSai;,  o'zsp  oi|jL9ij-:5pUj9iV|AaXi3-:a      Taoavis-upoq    vopu'ur;    ov    etvai   xi- 
ypsvtiouvTO  TTJ  eipv'/Mr),  6  JAEV,  Sia  -6      y.o'jpY'i'')     *al     dniaTo-epo?    6ia3aX- 
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and  would  probably  put  him  down.  In  the  life  which 
Plutarch  has  given  us  of  Phokion,  a  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward military  man — we  read  that  one  of  the  frequent  and 
criminative  speakers  of  Athens  (of  character  analogous  to 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  Kleon)  expressed  his  surprise  on 
hearing  Phokion  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  embarking 
in  a  new  war:  "Yes  (said  Phokion),  I  think  it  right  to 
dissuade  them :  though  I  know  well,  that  if  there  be  war, 
I  shall  have  command  over  you — if  there  be  peace,  you 
will  have  command  over  me."1  This  is  surely  a  more 
rational  estimate  of  the  way  in  which  war  affects  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  orator  and  the  military  officer, 
than  that  which  Thucydides  pronounces  in  reference  to 
the  interests  of  Kleon.  Moreover,  when  we  come  to  follow 
the  political  history  of  Syracuse,  we  shall  find  the  dema- 
gogue Athenagoras  ultra-pacific,  and  the  aristocrat  Her- 
mokrates  far  more  warlike.2  The  former  is  afraid,  not 
without  reason,  that  war  will  raise  into  consequence  ener- 
getic military  leaders  dangerous  to  the  popular  constitution. 
We  may  add,  that  Kleon  himself  had  not  been  always 
warlike.  He  commenced  his  political  career  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Perikles,  when  the  latter  was  strenuously  main- 
taining the  necessity  and  prudence  of  beginning  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.3 

But  farther — if  we  should  even  grant  that  Kleon  had 
TO  prose-  a  separate  party -interest  in  promoting  the  war 
cute  the  — ft  w[\\  sfo\\  remain  to  be  considered,  whether 
ously  in  "  at  this  particular  crisis,  the  employment  of  ener- 
Thrace,  getic  warlike  measures  in  Thrace  was  not  really 

was  at  this    f,  JT  -.  •,.        „        .  .-,  mi- 

time  the  the  sound  and  prudentpolicy  for  Athens.  Taking 
real  pout-  Perikles  as  the  best  judge  of  policy,  we  shall 
terest  of  find  him  at  the  outset  of  the  war  inculcating 
Athens.  emphatically  two  important  points — 1.  To 
stand  vigorously  upon  the  defensive,  maintaining  unim- 
paired their  maritime  empire,  "keeping  their  subject-allies 
well  in  hand."  submitting  patiently  even  to  see  Attica  ra- 
vaged— 2.  To  abstain  from  trying  to  enlarge  their  empire 
or  to  make  new  conquests  during  the  war.4 — Consistently 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16.  Com-      goras  and  Hermokrates,    Thucyd. 
pare  also  the  conversation  of  Me-      vi.  33-36. 

nekleides  and  Epamiuondas— Cor-         3  Plutarch,  Periklfis,  c.  33-35. 
nel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  6.  «  Thucyd.  i.  142,    143,  144;  ii.  13. 

2  See   the    speeches    of   Athena-      xocl  TO  votu-ixov  i^zsp  lsy_6ouaiv  e£ap- 
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with  this  well-defined  plan  of  action,  Perikles,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  taken  care  to  interfere  vigorously  and  betimes 
to  prevent  Brasidas  from  making  his  conquests.  Had  such 
interference  been  either  impossible  or  accidentally  frus- 
trated, he  would  have  thought  no  efforts  too  great  to  re- 
cover them.  To  maintain  undiminished  the  integrity  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  that  impression  of  Athenian  force 
upon  which  the  empire  rested,  was  his  cardinal  principle. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  reference  to  Thrace, 
Kleon  adhered  more  closely  than  his  rival  Nikias  to  the 
policy  of  Perikles.  It  was  to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Kleon, 
that  the  fatal  mistake  made  by  Athens  in  not  interfering 
speedily  after  Brasidas  first  broke  into  Thrace  is  to  be 
imputed.  It  was  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  desirous  of 
peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  knowing  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians also  desired  it — who  encouraged  the  Athenians, 
at  a  moment  of  great  public  depression  of  spirit,  to  leave 
Brasidas  unopposed  in  Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of 
negotiation  with  Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.  The 
peace-party  at  Athens  carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for 
a  year,  with  the  promise,  and  for  the  express  purpose,  of 
checking  the  farther  conquests  of  Brasidas;  also  with  the 
farther  promise  of  maturing  that  truce  into  a  permanent 
peace,  and  obtaining  under  the  peace  even  the  restoration 
of  Amphipolis. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  the  friends 
of  peace,  and  opponents  of  Kleon.     And  the   Question 
promises  which  they  thus  held  out  might  per-   °5  Peace.  or 
haps  appear  plausible  in  March  B.C.  423,  at  the   BtoocMje- 
momeut  when  the  truce  for  one  year  was  con-   t^een  Ni- 
cluded.     But  subsequent  events  had  frustrated   Kie^n^m 
them  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  and  had  even   *l*ichc 
shown  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  no  such   after  'the 
expectations  could  possibly  be  realised,  while   expiration 
Brasidas  was  in  unbroken  and  unopposed  action,   truce^or 
For    the    Lacedsemonians,    though    seemingly   oue  year- 
sincere  in  concluding  the  truce  on  the  basis  of  utipossidetis, 
and  desiring  to  extend  it  to  Thrace  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
had  been  unable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  upon  Bra- 
sidas, or  to  restrain  him  even  from  making  new  acquisitions 
— so  that  Athens  never  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  truce, 
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exactly  in  that  region  where  she  most  stood  in  need  of  it. 
Only  by  the  despatch  of  her  armament  to  Skione  and 
Mende  had  she  maintained  herself  in  possession  even  of 
Pallene. 

Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this 
experience,  when  the  Athenians  came  to  discuss  their  fu- 
ture policy,  after  the  truce  was  at  an  end?  The  great  ob- 
ject of  all  parties  at  Athens  was,  to  recover  the  lost  pos- 
sessions in  Thrace — especially  Amphipolis.  Nikias,  still 
urging  negotiations  for  peace,  continued  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  willing  to  restore  that 
place,  as  the  price  of  their  captives  now  at  Athens.  His 
connexion  with  Sparta  would  enable  him  to  announce  her 
professions  even  upon  authority.  But  to  this  Kleon  might 
make,  and  doubtless  did  make,  a  complete  reply,  grounded 
upon  the  most  recent  experience : — "  If  the  Lacedaemonians 
consent  to  the  restitution  of  Amphipolis  (he  would  say), 
it  will  probably  be  only  with  the  view  of  finding  some 
means  to  escape  performance,  and  yet  to  get  back  their 
prisoners.  But  granting  that  they  are  perfectly  sincere, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  control  Brasidas,  and  those  par- 
ties in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with  him  by  community 
of  feeling  and  interest;  so  that  after  all,  you  will  give  them 
back  their  prisoners,  on  the  faith  of  an  equivalent  beyond 
their  power  to  realise.  Look  at  what  has  happened  during 
the  truce!  So  different  are  the  views  and  obligations  of 
Brasidas  in  Thrace  from  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
he  would  not  even  obey  their  order  when  they  directed 
him  to  stand  as  he  was,  and  to  desist  from  farther  conquest. 
Much  less  will  he  obey  them  when  they  direct  him  to  sur- 
render what  he  has  already  got:  least  of  all,  if  they  enjoin 
the  surrender  of  Amphipolis,  his  grand  acquisition  and  his 
central  point  for  all  future  effort.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you 
desire  to  regain  Amphipolis,  you  will  only  regain  it  by 
energetic  employment  of  force,  as  has  happened  with  Skione 
and  Mende.  And  you  ought  to  put  forth  your  strength 
for  this  purpose  immediately,  while  the  Lacedaemonian 
prisoners  are  yet  in  your  hands — instead  of  waiting  until 
after  you  shall  have  been  deluded  into  giving  them  up, 
thereby  losing  all  your  hold  upon  Lacedaemon." 

Such  anticipations  were  fully  verified  by  the  result: 
for  subsequent  history  will  show  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
when  they  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  give  up 
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Amphipolis,  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  enforce  per- 
formance of  their  stipulation,  even  after  the  death  of  Bra- 
sidas.  Much  less  could  they  have  done  so  during  his  life, 
when  there  was  his  great  personal  influence,  strenuous  will, 
and  hopes  of  future  conquest,  to  serve  as  increased  ob- 
struction to  them.  Such  anticipations  were  also  plainly 
suggested  by  the  recent  past:  so  that  in  putting  them  into 
the  mouth  of  Kleon,  we  are  only  supposing  him  to  read 
the  lesson  open  before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Kleon,  taken  at  this  mo- 
ment after  the  expiration  of  the  one  year's  truce,   _. 

•LJ.-L         IJ.T-  j.       i  f  Kleon's 

may  be  thus  shown  to  be  not  only  more  conform-  advocacy 
able  to  the  genius  of  Perikles,  but  also  founded  °*war  at 

°       , .  ,,  ,     ,     ,,  ,     this  mo- 

On  a  juster  estimate   or   events  both  past  and  ment  per- 

future,  than  the  peace-policy  of  Nikias — what  fectiy 

,    *,,       ,  -V         v  ,  ...        ,     defensible 

are  we  to  say  to  the  historian,   who,  without  _unjust 
refuting  such  presumptions,  every  one  of  which   account  of 

•      -JJ-I/-T--  L-  -J.T-       j.    hw  motive 

is  deduced  from  his  own  narrative — nay,  without   Kiven  by 
even  indicating  their  existence — merely  tells  us   T.h"cy* 
that  "Kleon  opposed  the  peace  in  order  that  he 
might  cloke  dishonest  intrigues  and  find  matter  for  plau- 
sible crimination"?     We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism, 
with  profound  regret  that  such  words  must  be  pronounced 
respecting  any  judgement  of  Thucydides,  that  it  is  harsh 
and  unfair  towards  Kleon,  and  careless  in  regard  to  truth 
and  the  instruction  of  his  readers.     It  breathes  not  that 
same  spirit  of  honourable  impartiality  which  pervades  his 
general  history.     It  is  an  interpolation  by  the  officer  whose 
improvidence  had  occasioned  to  his  countrymen  the  fatal 
loss  of  Amphipolis,  retaliating  upon  the  citizen  who  justly 
accused  him.     It  is  conceived  in  the  same  tone  as  his  unac- 
countable judgement  in  the  matter  of  Sphakteria. 

Rejecting  on  this  occasion  the  judgement  of  Thucy- 
dides, we  may  confidently  affirm  that  Kleon  had   Kieon  at 
rational  public  grounds  for  urging  his  country-   this  time 
men  to  undertake  with  energy  the  reconquest   jj^e'c'lose. 
of  Amphipolis.     Demagogue  and  leather-seller   iy  than 
though  he  was  he  stands  here  honourably  dis-   ^f^an* 
tinguished,  as  well  from  the  tamenessand  inaction   public  man 
of  Nikias,  who  grasped  at  peace  with  hasty  ere-   JU^g,,  poi. 
dulity,  through  sickness  of  the  efforts  of  war —   icy  of  Peri- 
as  from  the  restless  movement,  and  novelties,   kl6s- 
not   merely    unprofitable,   but   ruinous,   which    we  shall 
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pr  esently  find  springing  up  under  the  auspices  of  Alkibiades. 
Perikles  had  said  to  his  countrymen,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  enduring  all  the  miseries  of  pestilence,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  despondency  even  greater  than  that  which  prevail- 
ed in  B.C.  422 — "You  hold  your  empire  and  your  proud 
position,  by  the  condition  of  beingwilling  to  encounter  cost, 
fatigue,  and  danger:  abstain  from  all  views  of  enlarging 
the  empire,  but  think  no  effort  too  great  to  maintain 
it  unimpaired. — To  lose  what  we  have  once  got  is  more 
disgraceful  than  to  fail  in  attempts  at  acquisition." »  The 
very  same  language  was  probably  held  by  Kleon  when 
exhorting  his  countrymen  to  an  expedition  for  the  recon- 
quest  of  Amphipolis.  But  when  uttered  by  him,  it  would 
have  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which  it  had  formerly 
produced  when  held  by  Perikles — and  different  also  from 
that  which  it  would  now  have  produced  if  held  by  Nikias. 
The  entire  peace-party  would  repudiate  it  when  it  came 
from  Kleon, — partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  speaker,  partly 
from  a  conviction,  doubtless  felt  by  every  one,  that  an  ex- 
pedition against  Brasidas  would  be  a  hazardous  and  painful 
service  to  all  concerned  in  it,  general  as  well  as  soldiers — 
partly  also  from  a  persuasion,  sincerely  entertained  at  the 
time  though  afterwards  proved  to  be  illusory  by  the  result, 
that  Amphipolis  might  really  be  got  back  through  peace 
with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

If  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition,  originally  pro- 
D.  .  posed  himself  as  the  commander,  a  new  ground 
tions°oV  of  objection,  and  a  very  forcible  ground,  would 
Nikias  and  thus  be  furnished.  Since  everything  which  Kleon 
party  in  does  is  understood  to  be  a  manifestation  of  some 
thereon*0  v^c^ous  or  B^J  attribute,  we  are  told  that  this 
quest  of  was  an  instance  of  his  absurd  presumption, 
Amp  w.  arising  out  of  the  success  of  Pylus,  and  persuading 
him  that  he  was  the  only  general  who  could 
put  down  Brasidas.  But  if  the  success  at  Pylus  had  really 
filled  him  with  such  overweening  military  conceit,  it  is  most 

1  Thncyd.  ii.  63.    T/j?   8s  noXeto?  tenor  of  the  two  'speeches  of  Pe- 

6[x55    elxoc    T(}>    tt|j.u>(xsv<p    duo    TOU  rikles  (Thucyd.  i.  140-144 ;  ii.  60-64) 

opyetv,     (jjicep     fiitavTE?    dyiXXeaQs,  with  the  description  which  Thucydi- 

j)ot]8iTv|   xai  (IT)  (psufsiv  TOU«  iwvoo?  des  gives  of  the  simple  "avoidance 

v;  [ATjSs  Ta?  tipa;  8itbxEiv,  &c.  c.  62.  of  risk"  (TO  dxlvSovOv)  which  char- 

oitoytov    8s,    Iy_ovTa?    doaipsQ/j'm    •/)  acterised  Nikias  (v.  1C). 
UTioiivou?  aTOjacu.    Contrast   the 
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unaccountable  that  he  should  not  have  procured  for  him- 
self some  command  during  the  year  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  affair  at  Sphakteria — the  eighth  year  of  the 
war:  a  season  of  most  active  warlike  enterprise,  when  his 
presumption  and  influence  arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian 
victory  must  have  been  fresh  and  glowing.  As  he  obtained 
no  command  during  this  immediately  succeeding  period, 
we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he  ever  really  conceived  such 
excessive  personal  presumption  of  his  own  talents  for  war, 
and  whether  he  did  not  retain  after  the  affair  of  Sphakteria 
the  same  character  which  he  had  manifested  in  that  affair — 
reluctance  to  engage  in  military  expeditions  himself,  and  a 
disposition  to  see  them  commanded  as  well  as  carried  on 
by  others.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Kleon,  in  pro- 
posing the  expedition  against  Amphipolis,  originally  pro- 
posed to  take  the  command  of  it  himself:  I  think  it  at  least 
equally  probable,  that  his  original  wish  was  to  induce  Nikias 
or  the  Strategi  to  take  the  command  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sphakteria.  Nikias  doubtless  opposed  the  expedition  as 
much  as  he  could.  When  it  was  determined  by  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he  would  peremptorily  decline 
the  command  for  himself,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  force 
it  upon  Kleon,  or  at  least  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  it 
under  his  command  than  under  that  of  any  one  else.  He 
would  be  not  less  glad  to  exonerate  himself  from  a  dangerous 
service,  than  to  see  his  rival  entangled  in  it.  And  he  would 
have  before  him  the  same  alternative  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  contemplated  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  the 
affair  of  Sphakteria;  either  the  expedition  would  succeed, 
in  which  case  Amphipolis  would  be  taken — or  it  would  fail, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  the  ruin  of  Kleon.  The  last 
of  the  two  was  really  the  more  probable  at  Amphipolis — as 
Nikias  had  erroneously  imagined  it  to  be  at  Sphakteria. 

It  is  easy  to  see  however  that  an  expedition  proposed 
under  these  circumstances  by  Kleon,  though  it  might  com- 
mand a  majority  in  the  public  assembly,  would  have  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens  unfavourable  to  it,  and  even 
wishing  that  it  might  fail.  Moreover,  Kleon  had  neither 
talents  nor  experience  for  commanding  an  army;  so  that 
the  being  engaged  under  his  command  in  fighting  against 
the  ablest  officer  of  the  time,  could  inspire  no  confidence 
to  any  man  in  putting  on  his  armour.  From  all  these 
circumstances  united,  political  as  well  as  military,  we  are 
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not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplites  whom  he  took  out 
with  him  went  with  much  reluctance.  *  An  ignorant  general 
with  unwilling  soldiers,  many  of  them  politically  disliking 
him,  stood  little  chance  of  wresting  Amphipolis  from 
Brasidas.  But  had  Nikias  or  the  Strategi  done  their  duty 
and  carried  the  entire  force  of  the  city  under  competent 
command  to  the  same  object,  the  issue  would  probably  have 
been  different  as  to  gain  and  loss — certainly  very  different 
as  to  dishonour. 

Kleon  started  from  Peirseus,  apparently  towards  the 
B.C.  422.  beginning  of  August,  with  1200  Athenian, 
ducts'1  an°n"  ^emnian,  an<^  Imbrian  hoplites,  and  300  horse- 
expedition  men — troops  of  excellent  quality  and  condition: 
against  besides  an  auxiliary  force  of  allies  (number  not 

Ainphipolis  ,,      ,  N         _J  ,1  -    ,       ,    .  v  m,  . 

—betakes  exactly  known)  and  thirty  triremes.  Thisarma- 
Tor6n§.  ment  was  not  of  magnitude  at  all  equal  to  the 
taking  of  Amphipolis;  for  Brasidas  had  equal  numbers, 
besides  all  the  advantages  of  the  position.  But  it  was  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Kleon,  on  arriving  at  Eion,  to  procure 
Macedonian  and  Thracian  reinforcements  before  he  com- 
menced his  attack.  He  first  halted  in  his  voyage  near 
Skione,  from  which  place  he  took  away  such  of  the  hoplites 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  blockade.  He  next  sailed  across 
the  Gulf  from  Pallene  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  a  place 
called  the  Harbour  of  the  Kolophonians  near  Torone.2 
Having  here  learnt  that  neither  Brasidas  himself,  nor  any 
considerable  Peloponnesian  garrison,  were  present  in 
Torone,  he  landed  his  forces,  and  marched  to  attack  the 
town — sending  ten  triremes  at  the  same  time  round  a  pro- 
montory which  separated  the  harbour  of  the  Kolophonians 
from  Torone,  to  assail  the  latter  place  from  seaward. 

It  happened  that  Brasidas,  desiring  to  enlarge  the 
fortified  circle  of  Torone,  had  broken  down  a  portion  of  the 

1  Thucyd.    v.    7.    xal    cTxoffsv   ib;  vslr.v  axcTjv  (Herodot.  vii.  122).  He- 

OXOVTE;  auTii  £uvij>.9ov.  rodotus    calls    the    Singitic    Gulf, 

*  The    town    of  Tor6n&   was    si-  (iiXassav    -r,-i   OVTW   Topuivr;;   (vii. 

tuated  near    the    extremity    of  the  122). 

Sithonian  peninsula,  on  the  side  The  ruins  of  Torone.  bearing  the 
looking  towards  Pallene.  But  the  ancient  name,  and  Kufo,  a  land- 
territory  belonging  to  the  town  locked  harbour  near  it,  are  still 
comprehended  all  the  extremity  to  be  seen  (Leake,  Travels  in 
of  the  peninsula  on  both  sides,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv. 
including  the  terminating  point  p.  119;. 
Cape  Ampelos — 'A|i-s/,ov  -rr^Toscu- 
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old  wall,  and  employed  the  materials  in  building  a  new  and 
larger  wall  enclosing  the  proasteion  or  suburb.  This  new 
wall  appears  to  have  been  still  incomplete  and  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  defence.  Pasitelidas,  the  Peloponnesian 
commander,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  as  long 
as  he  could;  but  when  already  beginning  to  give  way,  he 
saw  the  ten  Athenian  triremes  sailing  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  hardly  guarded  at  all.  Abandoning  the  defence 
of  the  suburb,  he  hastened  to  repel  these  new  assailants, 
but  came  too  late,  so  that  the  town  was  entered  from  both 
sides  at  once.  Brasidas,  who  was  not  far  off,  rendered  aid 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  but  was  yet  at  five  miles'  distance 
from  the  city,  when  he  learnt  the  capture  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  unsuccessfully.  Pasitelidas  the  commander,  with 
the  Peloponnesian  garrison  and  the  Toronsean  male  popu- 
lation, were  despatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens;  while  the 
Toronsean  women  and  children,  by  a  fate  but  too  common 
in  those  days,  were  sold  as  slaves. ' 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kleon  sailed  round 
the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis.     From  hence, 
in  execution  of  his  original   scheme,  he  sent  envoys   to 
Perdikkas,  urging  him  to  lend  effective  aid  as  the  ally  of 
Athens  in  the  attack  of  Amphipolis,  with  his   He  arrives 
whole  forces;  and  to  Polles  the  king   of  the   at  Eion- 
Tliracian  Odomantes,  inviting  him  also  to  come   voysStc>n~ 
with  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be   invite  Ma- 
levied.  The  Edonians,  the  Thracian  tribe  nearest   ^^ra- 
to  Amphipolis,  took  part  with  Brasidas.     The   cian  auxi- 
local  influence  of  the  banished  Thucydides  would   rlfj'satis- 
no  longer  be  at  the  service  of  Athens — much   faction  of 
less  at  the  service    of  Kleon.     Awaiting   the    t^0p^nwith 
expected  reinforcements,  Kleon  employed  him-   his  inaction 
self,  first  in  an  attack  upon  Stageirus  in  the   ^itfn 
Strymonic  Gulf,  which  was  repulsed- — next  upon   for  these 
^lalepsus,  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  auxiliarios- 
Thasos,  which  was  successful.    But  the  reinforcements  did 
not  at  once  arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to  attack  Amphi- 
polis without  them,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  at 
Kion;  while  Brasidas  on  his  side  made  no  movement  out  of 
Amphipolis,  but  contented  himself  with  keeping  constant 
.vatch  over  the  forces  of  Kieon,  the  view   of  which    ho 

1   Thuoyd.   v.  3. 
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commanded  from  his  station  on  the  hill  of  Kerdylion,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  communicating  with  Amphipolis 
by  the  bridge.  Some  days  elapsed  in  such  inaction  on  both 
sides.  But  the  Athenian  hoplites,  becoming  impatient  of 
doing  nothing,  soon  began  to  give  vent  to  those  feelings  of 
dislike  which  they  had  brought  out  from  Athens  against 
their  general,  "whose  ignorance  and  cowardice  (says  the 
historian)  they  contrasted  with  the  skill  and  bravery  of  his 
opponent."  1  Athenian  hoplites,  if  they  felt  such  a  sentiment, 
were  not  likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it.  And  Kleon 
was  presently  made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently painful  to  force  him  against  his  will  into  some 
movement;  which  however  he  did  not  intend  to  be  anything 
else  than  a  march  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  ground 
all  round  the  city,  and  a  demonstration  to  escape  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  nothing— beiugaware  that  it  was  impossible 
to  attack  the  place  with  any  effect  before  his  reinforcements 
arrived. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  which  fol- 
lowed, it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  topography 
of  Amphipolis,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it  on  the  imper- 
fect evidence  before  us.  That  city  was  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  on  a  conspicuous  hill  around  which 
the  river  makes  a  bend,  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
then,  after  a  short  course  to  the  southward,  back  in  a  sduth- 
easterly  direction.  Amphipolis  had  for  its  only  artificial 
fortification  one  long  wall;  which  began  near  the  point 
north-east  of  the  town,  where  the  river  narrows  again  into 
a  channel,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Kerkinitis — as- 
cended along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  ridge 
which  connects  it  with  Mount  Pangseus, — and  then  descended 
so  as  to  touch  the  river  again  at  another  point  south  of  the 
town — thus  being  as  it  were  a  string  to  the  highly-bent 
bow  formed  by  the  river.  On  three  sides,  north,  west,  and 
south,  the  city  was  defended  only  by  the  Strymon.  It  was 
thus  visible  without  any  intervening  wall  to  spectators  from 
the  side  of  the  sea  (south),  as  well  as  from  the  side  of  the 

1  Thucyd.  v.  7.  '0  3s  K/.eiov  TSUI?  xosi  To).fx2v  txsQ'    0*3?   avsni3TT,(i03'j- 

ptivTjj'Jya'Ev,  IreiTa  Ss  rt  va  f  x  a  a  9  7]  VY);  xai  paXaxia;  YSvr^oi-o,  xai  oixo- 

-oiTjiat    0-i.p   Bpaaioa?   ^possosyt-ro.  &£•'  ii>?  axov~s«   otuTfL    ;yvf(X9ov,  ais- 

TUJV  yip  atpatiujTibv  ayfjo|j.£viov  jxjv  Ooasvo?  "6v  QpoOv,  xai  oy  (JooXofiEvo; 

TT(   i^p7  dva).OYi'ou.SvU)-;  Ct  TTJ-<  sxsi-  a-l-vj;    ova    -.'j   Vi  -<1>    ayTW    y.a9r,u.£- 
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continent  (or  west  and  north1).  At  some  little  distance 
below  the  point  where  the  wall  touched  the  river  south  of 
the  city,  was  the  bridge,2  a  communication  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  whole  country,  which  connected  the  terri- 
tory of  Amphipolis  with  that  of  Argilus.  On  the  western 


Tf>'J|AOV<    ..      _  .       „ 

TYJV,  TEI/SI  (isxpqj   duoXapib'*    EX  no-  deep  ravine    (p.  451):    upon  which 

T7[xoo  EC  7tOTC(|j.6v,  itEpupavrj  £<;  9aXaj-  latter  supposition    the    whole    ac- 

oiv   TS  xal  TTJV  ^impov  oJxtasv.  count  of  Kleon's  march  and  survey 

'()  xaXXiYE'f'Jpo<;  noTajx6<;  2TpU(iu)v,  appears  to  me  unintelligible. 

Euripid.  Rhesus,  346.  The    epithet    which   Thucydides 

I  annex  a  plan  which  will  con-  gives  to  Amphipolis,  "conspicuous 
vey  some  idea  of  the  hill  of  Am-  both  towards  the  sea  and  towards 
phipolis  and  the  circumjacent  the  land,"  which  occasions  some 
territory:  compare  the  plan  in  perplexity  to  the  commentators, 
Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  appears  to  me  one  of  obvious  pro- 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxv.  p.  191,  priety.  Amphipolis  was  indeed 
and  that  (from  Mr.  Hawkins)  which  situated  on  a  hill;  so  were  many 
is  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  other  towns:  but  its  peculiarity 
Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydides,  com-  was,  that  on  three  sides  it  had  no 
bined  with  a  Dissertation  which  wall  to  interrupt  the  eye  of  the 
appears  in  the  second  volume  of  spectator:  one  of  those  sides  was 
the  same  work,  p.  450.  See  also  towards  the  sea. 
the  remarks  in  Kutzen,  De  Athe-  Kutzen  and  Cousinery  make  the 
niensium  imperio  circa  Strymonem,  long  wall  to  be  a  segment  of  a  curve 
ch.  ii.  p.  18-21 ;  Weissenborn,  Bei-  highly  bent,  touching  the  river 
trage  zur  genaueren  Erforschung  at  both  ends.  But  I  agree  with 
der  alt-griechischen  Geschichte,  p.  Weissenborn  that  this  is  inad- 
152-156:  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  missible:  and  that  the  words  "long 
la  Macedoine,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  124  wall"  imply  something  near  a 
eeq.  straight  direction. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  the  an-  *  'A-rsyti  8s  TO  r6Xta(jia  rXsov  rrjs 

cient   bridge   to   have   been  at  the  8ta3«a£(u?  '•  see  a  note  a  few  pages 

same    point    of   the   river    as    the  ago  upon  these  words.    This  does 

modern   bridge;    that    is    north    of  not    necessarily     imply    that    the 

Amphipolis,  and  a  little  westward  bridge    was    at    any    considerable 

of  the  corner  of  the  lake.    On  this  distance   from    the    extreme   point 

point  I  differ  from  him,  and  have  where  the   long  wall  touched   the 

placed   it   (with  Dr.  Arnold)   near  river  to  the  south:  but  this  latter 

the  south-eastern  end  of  the  reach  point   was    a    good    way   off  from 

of  the  Strymon,  which  flows  round  the  town  properly  so  called— which 

Amphipolis.    But  there  is  another  occupied   the  higher   slope   of  the 

circumstance,     in    which    Colonel  hill.    We  are  not  to  suppose  that 

Leake's  narrative  corrects  a  mate-  the  whole  space   between  the  long 

rial  error  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Dissertat.  wall  and  the  river  was  covered  by 

C-'lonel  Leake  particularly  notices  buildings. 

the  high  ridge  which  connects  the  .-, 
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or  right  bank  of  the  river,  bordering  it  and  forming  an 
outer  bend  corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the  river,  was 
situated  Mount  Kerdylium.  In  fact,  the  course  of  the 
Strymon  is  here  determined  by  these  two  steep  eminences, 
Kerdylium  on  the  west  and  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  on  the 
east,  between  which  it  flows.  At  the  time  when  Brasidas 
first  took  the  place,  the  bridge  was  totally  unconnected 
with  the  long  city  wall.  But  during  the  intervening 
eighteen  months,  he  had  erected  a  palisade  work  (probably 
an  earthen  bank  topped  with  a  palisade)  connecting  the 
two.  By  means  of  this  palisade,  the  bridge  was  thus  at  the 
time  of  Kleon's  expedition  comprehended  within  the  forti- 
fications of  the  city;  so  that  Brasidas,  while  keeping  watch 
on  Mount  Kerdylium,  could  pass  ever  whenever  he  chose 
into  the  city,  without  impediment. l 


1  Thucyd.  v.  10.  Kal  6  JASV  (Bra- 
sidas) xato  to?  im  to  UTa'ipu)|i.a 
itu)-a?,  *al  TOC  upturn?  tot)  jjiaxpou 
Teiyo'X  TOTS  SVTOI;  e£sX9<bv,  ISst 
op6|iip  -TJV  666v  TauTrjv  E>j9cTav,  iQisp 
vuv,  &c. 

The  explanation  which  I  have 
here  given  to  the  word  oTa'Jpcujxa 
is  not  given  by  any  one  else  :  but 
it  appears  to  me  the  only  one 
calculated  to  impart  clearness  and 
consistency  to  the  whole  narra- 
tive. 

When  Brasidas  surprised  Am- 
phipolis first,  the  bridge  was  com- 
pletely unconnected  with  the  Long 
Wall,  and  at  a  certain  distance 
from  it.  But  when  Thucydides 
wrote  his  history,  there  were  a 
pair  of  connecting  walls  between 
the  bridge  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  as  they  then  stood — oi 
xaSstTO  T£i)fir)  u>?irep  vijv  (iv.  103) : 
the  whole  fortifications  of  the  city 
had  been  altered  during  the  inter- 
mediate period. 

Now  the  question  is— was  the 
Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis  con- 
nected, or  unconnected,  with  the 
bridge,  at  the  time  of  the  conflict 
between  Brasidaa  and  Kleon? 
Whoever  reads  the  narrative  of 
ThucydidSs  attentively  will  see  I 


think  that  they  must  have  been 
connected.,  though  Thucydides  does 
not  in  express  terms  specify  the 
fact.  For  if  the  bridge  had  been 
detached  from  the  wall,  as  it  was 
when  Brasidas  surprised  the  place 
first— the  hill  of  Kerdylium  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  would 
have  been  an  unsafe  position  for 
him  to  occupy.  He  might  have 
been  cut  off  from  Amphipolis  by 
an  enemy  attacking  the  bridge. 
But  we  shall  find  him  remaining 
quietly  on  the  hill  of  Kerdylium 
with  the  perfect  security  of  enter- 
ing Amphipolis  at  any  moment 
that  he  chose.  If  it  be  urged,  that 
the  bridge,  though  unconnected 
with  the  Long  Wall,  might  still 
be  under  a  strong  separate  guard, 
I  reply,  that  on  that  supposition 
an  enemy  from  Eion  would  natur- 
ally attack  the  bridge  first.  To 
have  to  defend  a  bridge  completely 
detached  from  the  city,  simply  by 
means  of  a  large  constant  guard, 
would  materially  aggravate  the 
difficulties  of  Brasidas.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  attack  the  bridge 
separately  from  the  city,  some- 
thing must  have  been  said  about  it 
in  describing  the  operations  of 
Kleon,  who  is  represented  .is  find- 
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In  the  march  which  Kleon  now  undertook,  he  went  up 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (which  runs  neaily  in  an  He  is 
easterly  direction   from  Amphipolis   to  Mount  £hesedmur- 
Pangaeus)  in  order  to  survey  the  city  and  its   mura  to 
adjoining  ground  on  the  northern  and  north-  ™ake  a 

•I  B.  &  .   ,    ,       ,      ,  ,,         .        demonstra- 

eastern  side,  which  he  had  not  yet  seen;  that  is,   tion-he 
the  side  towards  the  lake,  and  towards  Thrace  *•  ?iarcb^? 
—  which  was  not  visible  from  the  lower  ground  along  the 
near  Eion.   The  road  which  he  was  to  take  from  Jmllshiof  H 
Eion  lay  at  a  small  distance  eastward  of  the  city   to^con^  '* 
long  wall,  and  from  the  palisade  which  connected  noitre  the 

n-.Li.Li       -L    -J  T>    j.  i       i     j  toP  of  the 

that  wall  with  the  bridge.     But  he  had  no  ex-  hill—  appa- 
pectation  of  being  attacked  in  his  march  —  the  rent 
rather  as  Brasidas  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  - 

force  was  visible  on  Mount  Kerdylium.     More-   poiis. 
over  the  gates  of  Amphipolis  were  all  shut  —  not  a  man  was 
on  the  wall  —  nor  were  many  symptoms  of  movement  to  be 
detected.     As  there  was  no  evidence  before  him  of  inten- 
tion to  attack,  he  took  no  precautions,  and  marched  in 

ing    nothing    to   meddle   with  ex-  polis. 

cept     the     fortifications     of   .the  On  the   plan   which  I  have  here 

town.  given,     the    line    running    nearly 

Assuming   then   that    there    was  from  north  to  south  represents  the 

such  a  line  of  connexion  between  Long   Wall    of   Agnon,    touching 

the    bridge    and    the    Long   Wall,  the  river  at  both  ends,  and  bound- 

added   by   Brasidas    since  his  first  ing  as  well  as  fortifying  the  town 

capture  of   the   place—  I   know  no  of  Amphipolis  on  its  eastern  side, 

meaning  so  natural  to  give  to  the  The  shorter  line,  which  cuts  off 

word  atccJpiu|jLa.    No  other  distinct  the     southern    extremity     of    this 

meaning  is   proposed   by  any  one.  Long   Wall,    and  joins    the    river 

There    was    of  course    a   gate    (or  immediately  below  the  bridge,  re- 

more  than  one)  in  the  Long  Wall,  presents  the  o-aoptufxa  or  palisade  ; 

leading    into    the    space   enclosed  probably  it  was  an  earthen  mound 

by  the  palisade;  through  this  gate  and  ditch,  with  a  strong  palisade 

Brasidas    would    enter    the    town  at  the  top. 

when  he   crossed  from  Kerdylium.  By    means    of   this  palisade  the 

This  gate  is  called  by  Thucydides  bridge   was  included   in  the  forti- 

ii  ETtt   TO    oTccJp'oifLa   7:u).ai.    There  fications  of  Amphipolis,   and  Bra- 

must   have   been   also    a    gate   (or  sidas  could  pass  over  from  Mount 

more    than    one)    in    the    palisade  Kerdylium  into  the  city  whenever 

itself,  leading  into  the  space  with-  he  pleased. 

out:    so    that  passengers   or  cattle  '  Thucyd.  v.  7—  compare  Colonel 

traversing    the    bridge     from    the  Leake,  1.  c.  p.  182—  «IJTO«  eQeaTO  TO 

westward    and   going   to  Myrkinus  ).i(xv(JbSE4  TOO  2-:p'J(j.o-/oc,  xsi  TTJ  •<  ffe- 

(e.  p.)    would    not    necessarily    be  otv    TTJ;    no).£cu«    siti    TT  Spixr;,    tin 

obliged   to    turn   out  of  their  way  lyoi- 
and     into     the    town     of    Amphi- 
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careless  and  disorderly  array. l  Having  reached  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  posted  his  army  on  the  strong  eminence 
fronting  the  highest  portion  of  the  Long  "Wall,  he  surveyed 
at  leisure  the  lake  before  him,  and  the  side  of  the  city 
which  lay  towards  Thrace — or  towards  Myrkinus,  Drabes- 
kus,  &c. — thus  viewing  all  the  descending  portion  of  the 
Long  Wall  northward  towards  the  Strymon.  The  perfect 
quiescence  of  the  city  imposed  upon  and  even  astonished 
him.  It  seemed  altogether  undefended,  and  he  almost 
fancied,  that  if  he  had  brought  battering  engines,  he  could 
have  taken  it  forthwith.  2  Impressed  with  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  enemy  prepared  to  fight,  he  took  his  time  to 
survey  the  ground;  while  his  soldiers  became  more  and 
more  relaxed  and  careless  in  their  trim — some  even  ad- 
vancing close  up  to  the  walls  and  gates. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  soon  materially  changed. 
Brasidas  at  Brasidas,  knowing  that  the  Athenian  hoplites 
first  on  would  not  long  endure  the  tedium  of  absolute 
dj°i?^m— 6r"  inaction,  calculated  that  by  affecting  extreme 
presently  backwardness  and  apparent  fear,  he  should  se- 
t^town10  duce  Kleon  into  some  incautious  movement,  of 
across  the  which  advantage  might  be  taken.  His  station 
SrtauS  on  Mount  Kerdylium  enabled  him  to  watch  the 
to  his  march  of  the  Athenian  army  from  Eion,  and 

soldiers.        wnen  he  saw  them  pass  up  along  the  road  outside 

1  Thucyd.  v.  7.  Kara  Osotv  cj  p.a).-  from  its  locality  could  not  1e  really 

>.ov    Icr,  dva^aivEtv  TOU    ^topiou,  .xott  surrounded),  but  are  merely  givei, 

TTJV    |x£t^u>    ttotpaaxsuTiv    zspUfxevsv,  as  illustrating  the    careless  confi- 

O'jy  ib?  tui  dutpaXsi,  rt-t  dvayxi'^Tat,  dence  of  his    march   from  Eion  up 

rsptsyr^wv,  d).X'  to?  xux).(u  ^EpiaTai;  to  the  ridge  :   in  the  same  manner 

pia  aip^itov  TTJV  -6).iv.  as    Herodotus    describes    the    for- 

The    words   ou/   'i>?  tcl>   ds:pa).ei,  \vard  rush    of  the  Persians  before 

Ac.,   do    not  refer    to    fXit'uj   zapa-  the  battle  of  Plataa,    to  overtake 

oxE'jTjv,  as  the  Scholiast  (witli  whom  the   Greeks   whom   they   supposed 

Dr.  Arnold  agrees)  considers  them,  to  be  running  away— Kal  OUTOI  (is/ 

but    to    the   general    purpose    and  P&^  ~t  xai  ojxiXtp  ez^iasv,  ibq  dvap- 

dispositions  ofjKleon.    "He  march-  r.  a  jo  JAS  vo  i  TOU;  °EXXT(/aS  (ix.  59): 

ed   up,    not    like     one     who     will  compare  viii.  28. 

have    more    than    sufficient    means  a  Thucyd.   v.    7.    tusTe  xsi  (Ar,ya- 

of  safety,  in  case  of  being  put  on  va;  &TI  oj  xaTr,).^-*    iy_(u-(,  a^ip-rjlv 

his  defence:    but   like  one  who   is  eooxer  e/.siv  Y«p  av  TTJV  ro/.iv  £id  "b 

going    to    surround    the   city    and  ep^uov. 

take  it  at  once."  I    apprehend    that    the    verb  IT.- 

Nor  do    these   last   words  repre-  trjX'hv  refers  to  the  coming  of  the 

sent  any  real  design  conceived  in  armament    to  Eion.    analogous   to 

the  mind  of  Kleon  (for  Amphipolis  what   is    said   v.  2,   xa  -  e-  '/.  »y  as-i 
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of  the  long  wall  of  Amphipolis, J  he  immediately  crossed 
the  river  with  his  forces  and  entered  the  town.  But  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  march  out  and  offer  them  open  battle. 
For  his  army,  though  equal  in  number  to  theirs,  was  ex- 
tremely inferior  in  arms  and  equipment;2  in  which  points 
the  Athenian  force  now  present  was  so  admirably  provided, 
that  his  own  men  would  not  think  themselves  a  match  for 
it,  if  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  in  open  field.  He 
relied  altogether  on  the  effect  of  sudden  sally  and  well- 
timed  surprise,  when  the  Athenians  should  have  been 
thrown  into  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  security  by  an 
exaggerated  show  of  impotence  in  their  enemy. 

Having  offered  the  battle  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of 
Athene,  Brasidas  called  his  men  together  to  address  to  them 
the  usual  encouragements  prior  to  an  engagement.  After 
appealing  to  the  Dorian  pride  of  his  Peloponnesians,  ac- 
customed to  triumph  over  lonians,  he  explained  to  them 
his  design  of  relying  upon  a  bold  and  sudden  movement 
with  comparatively  small  numbers,  against  the  Athenian 
army  when  not  prepared  for  it3 — when  their  courage  was 

i^  TOV  TopiD'jalmv    ),i|j.svoi:   compare  ESTI  5k  TO   ycopiov   TOUTO   TOJV  'Apyi- 

i.  51,  iii.   4,  &c.     The    march    from  Xicuv,   rspav   TOU    7coTct(j.ou,    ou   zo).u 

Eion  up    to    the    ridge    could    not  dirsyov  TTJ?  ' AjJ/f i^oXsouc,  v-ai  fcaTE- 

well  be  expressed  by  the  -word  xa-  cfaivs-o    Tiavta   er.  CiToQsv,    OJCJTS 

TTJXOsv:    but   the  arrival  of  the  ex-  oux    ov    IXoBev  aO t6  9ev  6pjjnb- 

pedition  at  the  Strymon,   the  place  (jisvo  c  6  ICXf  (0  v  T <j>  otpa  ttp,  &C. 

of   its    destination,    might    be    so  *  Thucyd.  v.  8. 

described.  Battering-engines  would  a  Thucyd.   v.    9.     Too?    yap    ^vav- 

l>e  brought  from  nowhere  else  but  TIOU?   slxcct.uj   xaTa^pov^jei   TS  r^j-iiv 

from  Athens.  xii  007.    dv  gXitiaoivta-    lu?  av  drj5- 

Dr.  Arnold   interprets   the   word  e/.Ooi  -t?  autoT?  s?  (xa/r(v,  avap^vctt 

xatrjXOsv    to  mean    that  Kleon  had  TS  itpo;  TO  y_iopiov,  xal  vuv  (XTOtxTiu? 

tirst  marched  up  to  a  higher  point,  xaTa     (tiocv    TiTpajAjiSvou?    6).iY(^ps'v 

and  then  descended  from  this  point  ....  °Eoj;  ouv  ETI    (i  r.  a.  p  d  oxsu  o  i 

upon  Amphipolis.     But   I    contest  fiapoouoi,  xal  TOO  0~a7:i£vo(i  r/.sov 

the  correctness  of  this  assumption,  rj  TOU  (JLSVOVTO;,  ej  <I>v  S[AOI  oaivovToii,  , 

as  a  matter  of  topography.  It  does  TT^V  oiavoiav    sy_f>'J3iv,    ev  TO)   dvsi- 

not  appear  to  me  that  Kleon  ever  |A  JY<O    OCUTIOV    T  ij  <;   Yvib(jnjc,  xai 

reached  any  point  higher  than  the  irpiv  SuvTaySijvat  (i  a  X  >.  o  v  TTJV 

summit  of  the  hill  and  wall  of  Am-  Oo^av,  jy1"  F1^'')  *c> 

lihipolis.    Besides,  even  if  he  had  The  words  TO    OVSI(AEVOV  TTJ;  fvu>- 

reached     a    higher    point    of    the  (xrj;  are  full  of  significance  in  regard 

mountain,  he  could  not  well   talk  to    ancient    military    affairs.      The 

of  "bringing    down    battering-ma-  Grecian  hoplites;   even  the  best  of 

chines  from  that  point."  them,    required    to    be    peculiarly 

1  Tlmcyd.  v.  6.     BpsatSi;  o=— iv-  u-rmnij  tip  for  a   battle:   hence  the 

TexdOr,TO  xai  OOJTO?  ir.i  74)  Kipo'j/.tuj-  necessity  of  the  harangue  from  the 
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not  wound  up  to  battle  pitch — and  when,  after  carelessly 
mounting  the  hill  to  survey  the  ground,  they  were  thinking 
only  of  quietly  returning  to  quarters.  He  himself  at  the 
proper  moment  would  rush  out  from  one  gate,  and  be  fore- 
most in  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Klearidas,  with  that 
bravery  which  became  him  as  a  Spartan,  would  follow  the 
example  by  sallying  out  from  another  gate ;  and  the  enemy, 
taken  thus  unawares,  would  probably  make  little  resistance. 
For  the  Amphipolitans,  this  day  and  their  own  behaviour 
would  determine  whether  they  were  to  be  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  or  slaves  of  Athens — perhaps  sold  into  captivity, 
or  even  put  to.  death,  as  a  punishment  for  their  recent 
revolt. 

These  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  completed 
Kleon  tries  *n  secrecy.  Brasidas  and  his  army  were  per- 
to  effect  his  fectly  visible  while  descending  the  hill  of  Ker- 
dylium,  crossing  the  bridge  and  entering  Am- 
phipolis,  to  the  Athenian  scouts  without.  Moreover,  so 
conspicuous  was  the  interior  of  the  city  to  spectators 
without,  that  the  temple  of  Athene,  and  Brasidas  with  its 
ministers  around  him  performing  the  ceremony  of  sacrifice, 
was  distinctly  recognised.  The  fact  was  made  known  to 
Kleon  as  he  stood  on  the  high  ridge  taking  his  survey, 
while  at  the  same  time  those  who  had  gone  near  to  the 
gates  reported  that  the  feet  of  many  horses  and  men  were 
beginning  to  be  seen  under  them,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
sally.  t  He  himself  went  close  to  the  gate,  and  satisfied 
himself  of  this  circumstance:  we  must  recollect  that  there 
\vas  no  defender  on  the  walls,  nor  any  danger  from  missiles. 
Anxious  to  avoid  coming  to  any  real  engagement  before 

general    which    always    preceded.  Xei  ^Ttitpavet    oujfl    £;u>9ev   sept   to>> 

Compare  Xenophon's  eulogy  of  the  iepou  trj;  'AQujva?  S'JOJJLSVOU  xal  Tauta 

manoeuvres    of  Epameinondas    be-  TtpaojovTCx;,  txYYeXXsTat  (npouxs^fV 

fore     the     battle     of     Mantineia,  xei  yap  TOTS  xaxa  irji  8eav)  ott  7-  TE 

whereby  he  made  the  enemy  fancy  oTpatia  o^aoa  tpavspa  til)v  itoX£[itu>v 

that    he    was    not    going   to  fight,  ev  T^  noXgi,  &c. 

and  took  down  the  preparation  in  Kleon  did  not   himself  see  Bra- 

the    minds    of   their    soldiers    for  sidas  sacrificing,  or  see  the  enemy's 

battle — IXuas  JAEV  TCOV  itXsioTiov  iro-  army   within   the  city  :    others  on 

Xefitcov  TTJV  ev  Tout   '^'JX'i?  irpo?  (Jii-  the    lower    ground     were     better 

j(7)v  itapooxeuifjv,  &c.   (Xenoph.  Hel-  situated,  for  seeing  what  was  going 

len.  Tii.  5,  22.)  on    in  Amphipolis,     than    he    was 

1  Thucyd.   v.   10.    !<£  8s  KXsojvi,  while  on    the   high   ridge.     Others 

ipavepou    7evo(xevou    OUTGO     aro    TOO  saw    it,    and    gave    intimation    to 

Kep8uXloy  xaiopdtvtot  xal  ev  TT;  r.6-  him. 
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his  reinforcements  should  arrive,  he  at  once  gave  orders 
for  retreat,  which  he  thought  might  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  attack  from  within  could  be  fully  organised.  For 
he  imagined  that  a  considerable  number  of  troops  would 
be  marched  out,  and  ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the 
attack  was  actually  begun, — not  dreaming  that  the  sally 
would  be  instantaneous,  made  with  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
Orders  having  been  proclaimed  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and 
retreat  in  column  on  the  left  flank  towards  Eion — Kleon, 
who  was  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  right  wing, 
waited  only  to  see  his  left  and  centre  actually  in  march  on 
the  road  to  Eion,  and  then  directed  his  right  also  to  wheel 
to  the  left  and  follow  them. 

The  whole  Athenian  army  were  thus  in  full  retreat, 
marching  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the   Brasidas 
Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis,   with  their  right  or   sanies  out 
unshielded  side  exposed  to  the  enemy — when   army  in"3 
Brasidas,  looking  over  the  southernmost  gates   its  retreat 
of  the  Long  Wall  with  his  small  detachment   Jean's  are16" 
ready  marshalled  near  him,  burst  out  into  con»   completely 
temptuous  exclamations  on  the  disorder  of  their  Brasidas 
array.1     "These  men  will  not  stand  us:  I  see  it   and  Kleon 
by  the  quivering  of  their  spears  and  of  their   both  slam- 
heads.     Men  who  reel  about  in  that  way  never  stand  an 
assailing  enemy.    Open  the  gates  for  me  instantly,  and  let 
us  sally  out  with  confidence." 

With  that,  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall  nearest  to 
the  palisade,  and  the  adjoining  gate  of  the  palisade  itself, 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Brasidas  with  his  150 
chosen  soldiers  issued  out  through  them  to  attack  the  re- 
treating Athenians.  Running  rapidly  down  the  straight 
road  which  joined  laterally  the  road  towards  Eion  along 
which  the  Athenians  were  marching,  he  charged  their 
central  division  on  ttie  right  flank.2  Their  left  wing  had 

1  Thucyd.  v.   10.     01   5v5p=«  r^Hs         *  Thucyd.  v.  10.    Ki\  6  JJLSV,  xccri 
ou   (xe-(0uot    (q.    |i£voiJ3i  ?)•    ErjXoi    ok      Ta«  e~i  TO  OTa'Jp(U[j.a  it'jXa?,  xai -a? 

TIO-J    TS    SdpJTlOV    T^)     Xl'(T,aSl   XtXt   Ttbv        ^plOTa;    TOU   [Aixp&'j    Tiiy_CU?   TCiTS    VI- 

xecpaXujv'  01?  7«p  ov  TOUTO  fifvi}-:<i.<.)  "<>c    i£e).9ibv,    e'Jii  opojjiu)    TITJV    6£'j-< 

ojx  Eliufiaai  IASVEIV  TO'J?  eztovrat;.  TaUTTjv  E'jfkicr/,  •j-irepvuv  xaTii  TO  xap- 

This  is  a  remarkable  illustration  TepcuTiTov   TOU  yuoplou   IOVTI  TO  r&o- 

of  the  regular  movement  of  heads  r.sio-v  IJTTJXE. 

and    spears,     which    characterised  Brasidas    and    his     men     sallied 

a    -well-ordered    body    of    Grecian  forth  by  two  different  gates  at  the 

hoplites.  same  time.    One  was  the  first  gate 
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already  got  beyond  him'on  the  road  towards  Eion.  Taken 
completely  unprepared,  conscious  of  their  own  disorderly 
array,  and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  their  enemy — the 
Athenians  of  the  centre  were  seized  with  panic,  made  not 
the  least  resistance,  and  presently  fled.  Even  the  Athe- 
nian left,  though  not  attacked  at  all,  instead  of  halting  to 
lend  assistance,  shared  the  panic  and  fled  in  disorder. 
Having  thus  disorganised  this  part  ,of  the  army,  Brasidas 
passed  along  the  line  to  press  his  attack  on  the  Athenian 
right:  but  in  this  movement  he  was  mortally  wounded  and 
carried  off  the  field  unobserved  by  his  enemies.  Meanwhile 
Klearidas,  sallying  forth  from  the  Thracian  gate,  had 
attacked  the  Athenian  right  on  the  ridge  opposite  to  him, 
immediately  after  it  began  its  retreat.  But  the  soldiers 
on  the  Athenian  right  had  probably  seen  the  previous 
movement  of  Brasidas  against  the  other  division,  and 
though  astonished  at  the  sudden  danger,  had  thus  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  before  they  were  themselves  assailed,  to 
halt  and  form  on  the  hill.  Klearidas  here  found  a  con- 
siderable resistance,  in  spite  of  the  desertion  oi'Kleon;  who, 
more  astounded  than  any  man  in  his  army  by  a  catastrophe 
so  unlooked  for,  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  fled  at  once; 
but  was  overtaken  by  a  Thracian  peltast  from  Myrkinus, 
and  slain.  His  soldiers  on  the  right  wing,  however,  re- 
pelled two  or  three  attacks  in  front  from  Klearidas,  and 

in  the  Long  Wall— that  is,  the  gate  moment  was,  the  gate  in  the  pali- 

marked  No.  3  in  the  annexed  plan,  sade,    together  with   the    gate    (3) 

which  would    be    the   first  gate  in  first  in  the  Long  Wall, 

order,    to    a   person   coming  from  The   last  words  cited   from  Thu- 

the    southward.      The    other    was.  cydides—  r^sp  vuv  xtxia  ToxapTSpiu- 

the  gate  upon   the   palisade  (at  ir.\  TOCTOV   TOO    yujpiou   lov-i  TO  Tpo-7.i(c< 

TO    OTa6p(o[xa    nuXai) — that   is,    the  ia-r^xs — are   not   intelligible   with- 

gate    in    the    Long    Wall    which  out  better  knowledge  of  the  topo- 

opened    from    the    town   upon    the  graphy  than  we  possess.  What  Thu- 

palisade:   as    marked   No.  4  in  the  cydides    means    by   "the   strongest 

plan.    The  persons  who  sallied  out  point  in  the  place"  we  cannot  tell, 

by    this    gate    would    get    out    to  We     only     understand     that    the 

attack    the    enemy   by  the  gate  in  trophy  was  erected  in  the  road  by 

the  palisade  itself,    marked  No.  5.  which   a  person   went  up    to    that 

The  gate  No.  4  would  be  that  by  point.    We  must  recollect  that  the 

which   Brasidas    himself  with    his  expressions    of    Thucydides    here 

army     entered     Amphipolis     from  refer    to    the    ground   as   it   stood 

Mount    Kerdylium.      It    probably  sometime     afterwards  —  not    as    it 

stood   open    at   this  moment  when  stood  in  the  time  of  the  battle  be 

he   directed    the    sally  forth:    that  tween  Kleon  and  Brasidas. 
which    had   to    be    opened    at    the 
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maintained  their  ground,  until  at  length  the  Chalkidian 
cavalry  and  the  peltasts  fromMyrkinus,  having  come  forth 
out  of  the  gates,  assailed  them  with  missiles  in  flank  and 
rear  so  as  to  throw  them  into  disorder.  The  whole  Athe- 
nian army  was  thus  put  to  flight;  the  left  hurrying  to  Eion, 
the  men  of  the  right  dispersing  and  seeking  safety  among 
the  hilly  grounds  of  Panggeus  in  their  rear.  Their  sufferings 
and  loss  in  the  retreat,  from  the  hands  of  the  pursuing 
peltasts  and  cavalry,  were  most  severe.  When  they  at  last 
again  mustered  at  Eion,  not  only  the  commander  Kleon, 
but  600  Athenian  hoplites,  half  of  the  force  sent  o'ut,  were 
found  missing. l 

So  admirably  had  the  attack  been  concerted,  and  so 
entire   was   its   success,  that  only  seven  men   profound 
perished  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  But  of  those   sorrow  in 
seven,  one  was  the  gallant  Brasidas  himself,  who   the' dsa/h* 
being  carried  into  Amphipolis,  lived  just  long   of  Brasidas 
enough  to  learn  the  complete  victory  of  his  troops   j^nours 1 
and  then  expired.  Great  and  bitter  was  the  sorrow   paid  him 
which  his  death  occasioned  throughout  Thrace,   ^f^The 
especially  among  the  Amphipolitans.     He  re-   Athenian 
ceived,   by   special   decree,   the    distinguished   ^h"^?-1' 
honour   of  interment  within    their    city — the   minished  by 
universal  habit  being  to  inter  even  the  most   tife 'battle 
eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  suburb  without   returns 
the  walls.  All  the  allies  attended  his  funeral,  in  horae- 
arms  and  with  military  honours.     His  tomb  was  encircled 
by  a  railing,  and  the  space  immediately  fronting  it  was 
consecrated  as  the  great  agora  of  the  city,  which  was  re- 
modelled accordingly.     He  was  also  proclaimed  (Ekist  or 
Founder  of  Amphipolis,  and  as  such,  received  heroic  worship 
with  annual  games  and  sacrifices  to  his  honour.2  The  Athe- 
nian Agnon,  the  real  founder  and  originally  recognised 

1  It  is  almost  painful  to  read  the  victory.  To  say,  with  Wesseling 
account  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  73,  in  his  note— "Hrec  non  usquequaqve 
74)  of  the  battle  ofAmphipolis,  when  conveniunt  Thucydideis"  is  pro- 
one's  mind  is  full  of  the  distinct  digiously  below  the  truth, 
and  admirable  narrative  ofThucy-  *  Thucyd.v.  11.  Aristotle  (a  native 
dides— only  defective  by  being  too  of  Stageirus  near  to  Amphipolis) 
brief.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  cites  the  sacrifices  rendered  to  Bra- 
Diodorus  is  describing  the  same  sidas  as  an  instance  of  institutions 
event;  so  totally  different  are  all  established  by  special  and  local 
the  circumstances,  except  that  the  enactment  (Ethic.  Nikomach.  v.  7). 
Laceda/monians  at  last  gain  the  In  reference  to  the  aversion  now 
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CEkist  of  the  city,  was  stripped  of  all  his  commemorative 
honours  and  expunged  from  the  remembrance  of  the  people; 
the  buildings,  which  served  as  visible  memento  of  his  name, 
being  destroyed.  Full  of  hatred  as  the  Amphipolitans  now 
were  towards  Athens — and  not  merely  of  hatred,  but  of 
fear,  since  the  loss  which  they  had  just  sustained  of  their 
saviour  and  protector — they  felt  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
rendering  farther  worship  to  an  Athenian  (Ekist.  It  was 
inconvenient  to  keep  up  such  a  religious  link  with  Athens, 
now  that  they  were  forced  to  look  anxiously  to  Lacedaemon 
for  assistance.  Klearidas,  as  governor  of  Amphipolis, 
superintended  those  numerous  alterations  in  the  city  which 
this  important  change  required,  together  with  the  erection 
of  the  trophy,  just  at  the  spot  where  Brasidas  had  first 
charged  the  Athenians ;  while  the  remaining  armament  of 
Athens,  having  obtained  the  usual  truce  and  buried  their 
dead,  returned  home  without  farther  operations. 

There  are  few  battles  recorded  in  history  wherein  the 
Remarks  disparity  and  contrast  of  the  two  generals  op- 
on  the  posed  has  been  so  manifest — consummate  skill  and 

battle  of       r  .,  .  -,  ... 

Amphipolis  courage  on  the  one  side  against  ignorance  and 
—wherein  panic  on  the  other.  On  the  singular  ability  and 

consisted       r  c  -,->        .-,         ,-,  i_     i_    j  j-    j. 

the  faults  courage  of  Brasidas  there  can  be  but  one  verdict 
of  Kieon.  Of  unqualified  admiration.  But  the  criticism 
passed  by  Thucydides  on  Kleon,  here  as  elsewhere,  cannot 
be  adopted  without  reserves.  He  tells  us  that  Kleon  under- 
took his  march,  from  Eion  up  to  the  hill  in  front  of  Amphi- 
polis, in  the  same  rash  and  confident  spirit  with  which  he 
had  embarked  on  the  enterprise  against  Pylus — in  the  blind 
confidence  that  no  one  would  resist  him. l  Now  I  have 
already,  in  a  former  chapter,  shown  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  anticipations  of  Kleon  respecting  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria,  far  from  being  marked  by  any  spirit  of  un- 
measured presumption,  were  sober  and  judicious — realised 

entertained   by  the  Amphipolitans  tsea — nor  funereal  mementos  to  the 

to  the  continued  worship  of  Agnon  slain  (Thucyd.  iii.  68). 
as   their  CEkist,    compare   the  dis-          '  Thucyd.  v.  7.     Red  eyp^uotTO  T<J> 

course   addressed   by  the  Platseans  -por.up  qjTtsp   xol  e?  TT)V  IluXov  eyt'j- 

to    the   Lacedaemonians,    pleading  X^*a»  EKis'E'Jss  ti  cppoveiv  e«  fJ-iyTjv 

for   mercy.     The  Thebans,    if  they  jj.sv     Y"p    oOos   TjXriosv   oi    ene£isvai 

became  possessors  of  the  Plataud,  ouSsvot,    XKTIX    6sav    8e    p.aX).ov    s'-pr, 

would  not  continue    the    sacrifices  dv«3ar*eiv  "ou  ytupiou,  xai  -TJV  (x£i.'u> 

to     the     Gods     -who     had     granted  r.jpaaxs'jr,;  rspi.sjj.svs';,  &c. 
victory  at  the  great  battle  of  Pla- 
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to  the  letter  without  any  unlooked-for  aid  from  fortune. 
The  remarks,  here  made  by  Thucydides  on  that  affair,  are 
not  more  reasonable  than  the  judgement  on  it  in  his  former 
chapter;  for  it  is  not  true  (as  he  here  implies)  that  Kleon 
expected  no  resistance  in  Sphakteria — he  calculated  on 
resistance,  but  knew  that  he  had  force  sufficient  to  over- 
come it.  His  fault  even  at  Amphipolis,  great  as  that  fault 
was,  did  not  consist  in  rashness  and  presumption.  This 
charge  at  least  is  rebutted  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
himself  wished  to  make  no  aggressive  movement  until  his 
reinforcements  should  arrive — and  that  he  was  only  con- 
strained, against  his  own  will,  to  abandon  his  intended 
temporary  inactivity  during  that  interval,  by  the  angry 
murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  reproached  him  with  ignorance 
and  backwardness — the  latter  quality  being  the  reverse  of 
that  with  which  he  is  branded  by  Thucydides. 

When  Kleon  was  thus  driven  to  do  something,  his 
march  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  ground,  was  not  in  itself  ill-judged.  It  might 
have  been  accomplished  in  perfect  safety,  if  he  had  kept 
his  army  in  orderly  array,  prepared  for  contingencies.  But 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  out-generalled  and  over-reached 
by  that  simulated  consciousness  of  impotence  and  unwilling- 
ness to  fight,  which  Brasidas  took  care  to  present  to  him. 
Among  all  military  stratagems,  this  has  pei'haps  been  the 
most  frequently  practised  with  success  against  inexperienced 
generals;  who  are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  induced  to 
neglect  precaution,  not  because  they  are  naturally  more 
rash  or  presumptuous  than  ordinary  men,  but  because 
nothing  except  either  a  high  order  of  intellect,  or  special 
practice  and  training,  will  enable  a  man  to  keep  steadily 
present  to  his  mind  liabilities  even  real  and  serious,  when 
there  is  no  discernible  evidence  to  suggest  their  approach 
— much  more  when  there  is  positive  evidence,  artfully  laid 
out  by  a  superior  enemy,  to  create  belief  in  their  absence. 
A  fault  substantially  the  same  had  been  committed  by 
Thucydides  himself  and  his  colleague  Eukles  a  year  and  a 
half  before,  when  they  suffered  Brasidas  to  surprise  the 
Strymonian  bridge  and  Amphipolis;  not  even  taking  com- 
mon precautions,  nor  thinking  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
floet  at  Eion.  They  were  not  men  peculiarly  rash  and 
presumptuous,  but  ignorant  and  unpractised,  in  a  military 
^eiise:  incapable  of  keening  before  them  dangerous 
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contingencies  which  they  perfectly  knew,  simply  because 
there  was  no  present  evidence  of  approaching  explosion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kleon  fall 
into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Brasidas.  also  made  him  take 
wrong  measures  against  the  danger,  when  he  unexpectedly 
discovered  at  last  that  the  enemy  within  were  preparing 
to  attack  him.  His  fatal  error  consisted  in  giving  instant 
order  for  retreat,  under  the  vain  hope  that  he  could  get 
away  before  the  enemy's  attack  could  be  brought  to  bear. ' 
An  abler  officer,  before  he  commenced  the  retreating  march 
so  close  to  the  hostile  walls,  would  have  taken  care  to 
marshal  his  men  in  proper  array,  to  warn  and  address  them 
with  the  usual  harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to 
the  fighting-point.  Up  to  that  moment  they  had  no  idea 
of  being  called  upon  to  fight;  and  the  courage  of  Grecian 
hoplites — taken  thus  unawares  while  hurrying  to  get  away 
in  disorder  visible  both  to  themselves  and  their  enemies, 
without  any  of  the  usual  preliminaries  t>f  battle — was  but 
too  apt  to  prove  deficient.  To  turn  the  right  or  unshielded 
flank  to  the  enemy,  was  unavoidable,  from  the  direction  of 
the  retreating  movement;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  blame 
Kleon  for  this,  as  some  historians  have  done — or  for  causing 
his  right  wing  to  move  too  soon  in  following  the  lead  of 
the  left,  as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  think.  The  grand  fault 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men 
and  prepare  them  for  standing  fight  during  their  retreat. 
Let  us  add  however — and  the  remark,  if  it  serves  to  explain 
Kleon's  idea  of  being  able  to  get  away  before  he  was 
actually  assailed,  counts  as  a  double  compliment  to  the 
judgement  as  well  as  boldness  of  Brasidas — that  no  other 
Lacedaemonian  general  of  that  day  (perhaps  not  even 
Demosthenes,  the  most  enterprising  general  of  Athens) 
would  have  ventured  upon  an  attack  with  so  very  small  a 
band,  relying  altogether  upon  the  panic  produced  by  his 
sudden  movement. 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  precaution 
is  not  the  worst  of  Kleon's  faults  on  this  occasion.  His 
want  of  courage  at  the  moment  of  conflict  is  yet  more 
lamentable,  and  divests  his  end  of  that  personal  sympathy 
which  would  otherwise  have  accompanied  it.  A  commander 
who  has  been  out-generalled  is  under  a  double  force  of 
obligation  to  exert  and  expose  himself  to  the  uttermost,  in 

1  Thucyd.  v.  10.    Oiifxsvo;  •s9r;;jlJai  irsMtuv,  &C. 
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order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  own  mistakes. 
He  will  thus  at  least  preserve  his  own  personal  honour, 
whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  on  the  score  of  deficient 
knowledge  and  judgement. ' 

"What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kleon 
himself  must  be  applied,  with  hardly  less  sever-  Disgraceful 
ity  of  criticism,  to  the  Athenian  hoplites  under  conduct  of 

him.     They   behaved  in  a  manner  altogether  the  Atne- 

.,       '  ,.    ,1  ,•  c   J.L  •        -A       nian  h°P* 

unworthy    ot    the    reputation    01    their    city;   utes— the 

especially  the  left  wing,  which  seems  to  have   defeat  at 

•>    ..  =•    .   ,  ...  .         Amphipohs 

broken  and  run   away   without   waiting  to  be   arose 
attacked.     And  when  we  read  in  Thucydides,   Partly 
that  the  men  who  thus  disgraced  themselves   Jcai  fee/-' 
were  among  the  best  and  the  best-armed  hoplites   ing  hostile 

.     ,  ,      .      , ,  .-.{•       i       to  Kleon. 

in  Athens — that  they  came  out  unwillingly 
under  Kleon — that  they  began  their  scornful  murmurs 
against  him  before  he  had  committed  any  error,  despising 
him  for  backwardness  when  he  was  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  attempt  anything  serious,  and  was  only  manifesting  a 
reasonable  prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected 
reinforcements — when  we  read  this,  we  shall  be  led  to 
compare  the  expedition  against  Amphipolis  with  former 
artifices  respecting  the  attack  of  Sphakteria,  and  to  discern 
other  causes  for  its  failure  besides  the  military  incompet- 
ence of  the  commander.  These  hoplites  brought  out  with 
them  from  Athens  the  feelings  prevalent  among  the 
political  adversaries  of  Kleon.  The  expedition  was  proposed 
and  carried  by  him,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  these  adver- 
saries. They  could  not  prevent  it,  but  their  opposition 
enfeebled  it  from  the  beginning,  kept  within  too  narrow 
limits  the  force  assigned,  and  was  one  main  reason  which 
frustrated  its  success. 

Had  Perikles  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  perhaps 
still  have  been  lost,  since  its  capture  was  the  fault  of  the 
officers  employed  to  defend  it.  But  if  lost,  it  would  probably 
have  been  attacked  and  recovered  with  the  same  energy 
as  the  revolted  Samos  had  been:  with  the  full  force,  and 
the  best  generals,  that  Athens  could  furnish.  "With  surh 
an  armament  under  good  officers,  there  was  nothing  at  all 
impracticable  in  the  reconquest  of  the  place:  especially  as 

1  Contrast  the  brave  death  of  generalled  and  surprised  by  the 
the  Lacedaemonian  general  Anaxi-  Athenian  Iphikrates  (XenopUon. 
biu=.  when  lie  found  himself  out-  Hellen.  iv.  «,  3S). 
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at  that  time  it  had  no  defence  on  three  sides  except  the 
Strymon,  and  might  thus  be  approached  by  Athenian  ships 
on  that  navigable  river.  The  armament  of  Kleon, l  even 
if  his  reinforcements  had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  But  Perikles  would  have  been  able  to 
concentrate  upon  it  the  whole  strength  of  the  city,  without 
being  paralysed  by  the  contentions  of  political  party.  He 
would  have  seen  as  clearly  as  Kleon,  that  the  place  could 
only  be  recovered  by  force,  and  that  its  recovery  was  the 
most  important  object  to  which  Athens  could  devote  her 
energies. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  political 
important  intrigue,  partly  from  the  incompetence  of  Kleon, 
effect  of  underwent  a  disastrous  defeat  instead  of  carry- 
ofliXrfdU  in§  Amphipolis.  But  the  death  of  Brasidas 
in  reference  converted  their  defeat  into  a  substantial  victory, 
spects  of  °"  There  remained  no  Spartan,  like  or  second  to  that 
the  war—  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  conciliating 
aMeachar-  politician;  none  who  could  replace  him  in  the 
acter  and  confidence  and  affection  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
efficiency.  £n  Thrace;  none  who  could  prosecute  those 
enterprising  plans  against  Athens  on  her  unshielded  side, 
which  he  had  first  shown  to  be  practicable.  With  him  the 
fears  of  Athens,  and  the  hopes  of  Sparta,  in  respect  to  the 
future,  alike  disappeared.  The  Athenian  generals  Phormio 
and  Demosthenes  had  both  of  them  acquired  among  the 
Akarnanians  an  influence  personal  to  themselves,  apart 
from  their  post  and  from  their  country.  But  the  career 
of  Brasidas  exhibited  an  extent  of  personal  ascendency  and 
admiration,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved,  such  as  had  never 
before  been  paralleled  by  any  military  chieftain  in  Greece: 
and  Plato  might  well  select  him  as  the  most  suitable 

1  Amphipolis    was   actually  thus  of  the  place  seem  to  have  materi- 

attacked  by  the  Athenians,  though  ally   altered   during   the    interval, 

without  success,  eight  years  after-  Instead    of    one    long    wall,    with 

wards,   by  ships,    on   the  Strymon  three  sides   open    to    the   river,   it 

• — Thucyd.  vii.  9.     E'jitiim    jTp-x-rT;-  seems   to    have    acquired    a  curved 

70s  "A87jvauov,   u.-.-.i.  rUpCixxvj  z-fi-  wall,  only  open  to  the  river  on  a 

Tfjjcti;  e^'  'A(A-f i-o),i-j  6p<x;i  -oX).ot:,  comparatively    narrow  space   near 

~rt>i    [isv    r.o/.tv  O'jy    siXtv,    i;    6i  -ov  to  tiie  lake  ;  while  this  curved  wall 

~Tp6[ACiva -ipixoij.ia:!;  Tp'.T.psn  ix  -.vj  joined    the     bridge     southerly     by 

•^'.-ctfioO    STioX'.opxEt,     opijLf  u.£'jo;     £;  means  of  a  parallel    pair    of  long 

'luipaivj.     (In  the  eighteenth  year  walla  with  ro.ul  between, 
of  the  war.)    But  the  fortifications 
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historical  counterpart  to  the  heroic  Achilles.1  All  the 
achievements  of  Brasidas  were  his  own  individually,  with 
nothing  more  than  bare  encouragement,  sometimes  even 
without  encouragement,  from  his  country.  And  when  we 
recollect  the  strict  and  narrow  routine  in  which  as  a  Spartan 
he  had  been  educated,  so  fatal  to  the  development  of 
everything  like  original  thought  or  impulse,  and  so  com- 
pletely estranged  from  all  experience  of  party  or  political 
discussion — we  are  amazed  at  his  resource  and  flexibility 
of  character,  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  circum- 
stances and  new  persons,  and  his  felicitous  dexterity  in 
making  himself  the  rallying-point  of  opposite  political 
parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  acquired. 
The  combination  "of  every  sort  of  practical  excellence" — 
valour,  intelligence,  probity,  and  gentleness  of  dealing — 
which  his  character  presented,  was  never  forgotten  among 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens;  and  procured  for  other  Spartan 
officers  in  subsequent  years  favourable  presumptions,  which 
their  conduct  was  seldom  found  to  realise.2  At  the  time 
when  Brasidas  perished,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  was 
unquestionably  the  first  man  in  Greece.  And  though  it  is 
not  given  to  us  to  predict  what  he  would  have  become  had 
lie  lived,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  future  course  of  the 
war  would  have  been  sensibly  modified;  perhaps  even  to 
the  advantage  of  Athens,  since  she  might  have  had  suffi- 
cient occupation  at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking 
her  disastrous  enterprise  in  Sicily. 

Thucydides  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth 
the  gallant  exploits  of  Brasidas,  from  the  first   Feelings 
at  Methone  to  the  last  at  Amphipolis — not  less   of  Thucy- 
than  the  dark  side  of  Kleon;  both,  though  in   f^frds 
different  senses,  the  causes  of  his  banishment.   Brasirias 
He  never  mentions  the  latter  except  in  con-   and  Kleon- 
nexion  with  some  proceeding  represented  as  unwise  or 
discreditable.    The  barbarities  which  the  offended  majesty 
of  empire  thought  itself  entitled  to  practise  in  ancient 
times    against    dependencies    revolted    and    reconquered, 
reached    their    maximum     in    the    propositions    against 
Mitylene  and  Skione:  both  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Kleon 
by   name   as    their   author.     But   when  we  come   to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Melians — equally  barbarous,  and  worse  in 

1  Plato,  Symposion,   c.  3G,  p.  221. 

*  Thucyd.   iv.  81.    6o;7?  Ei-,y.t  XSTIX  r.oivra  d-pfif)?,  &0. 
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respect  to  grounds  of  excuse,  inasmuch  as  the  Melians  had 
never  been  subjects  of  Athens — we  find  Thucydides 
mentioning  the  deed  without  naming  the  proposer.  *• 

Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  Kleon,  the  facts 
_,  already  narrated  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 

Character  .  ,    J      ,  .  ,      .  i      i     ,      /. ,  • 

of  Kieon—  an  idea  ot  it  as  compared  with  that  of  his  oppo- 
hoHc°reign  nen*s-  •"•  nave  shown  grounds  for  believing 
that  Thucydides  has  forgotten  his  usual  impar- 
tiality in  criticising  this  personal  enemy ;  that  in  regard  to 
Sphakteria,  Kleon  was  really  one  main  and  indispensable 
cause  of  procuring  for  his  country  the  greatest  advantage 
which  she  obtained  throughout  the  whole  war;  and  that  in 
regard  to  his  judgement,  as  advocating  the  prosecution  of 
war,  three  different  times  must  be  distinguished — 1.  After 
the  first  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria — 2.  After 
the  capture  of  the  island — 3.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
One-year  truce.  On  the  earliest  of  those  three  occasions, 
he  was  wrong,  for  he  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all 
possibilities  of  negotiation,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  On  the  second  occasion,  he  had 
fair  and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  opinion, 
though  it  turned  out  unfortunate:  moreover,  at  that  time, 
all  Athens  was  warlike,  and  Kleon  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  peculiar  adviser  of  that  policy.  On  the  third  and  last 
occasion,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  political 
counsel  of  Kleon  was  right,  judicious,  and  truly  Periklean 
— much  surpassing  in  wisdom  that  of  his  opponents.  We 
shall  see  in  the  coming  chapters  how  those  opponents 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  after  his  death — how 
Nikias  threw  away  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  peace — how  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
together  shipwrecked  the  power  of  their  country  on  the 
shores  of  Syracuse.  And  when  we  judge  the  demagogue 
Kleon  in  this  comparison,  we  shall  find  ground  for  remark- 
ing that  Thucydides  is  reserved  and  even  indulgent 
towards  the  errors  and  vices  of  other  statesmen — harsh  only 
towards  those  of  his  accuser. 

As  to  the  internal  policy  of  Kleon,  and  his  conduct  as 
a  politician  in  Athenian  constitutional  life,  we  have  but 
little  trustworthy  evidence.  There  exists  indeed  a  por- 
trait of  him  drawn  in  colours  broad  and  glaring — most  im- 
pressive to  the  imagination,  and  hardly  efi'aceable  from  the 

1  Thucyd.  v.  116. 
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memory;  the  portrait  in  the  "Knights"  of  Aristophanes. 
It  is  through  this  representation  that  Kleon  has  internal 
been  transmitted  to  posterity,  crucified  by  a  poet  P"hcy  of 

,  ,      .,       ,  -          ,/ ,      ,        J>  /      r,          Kleon  as  a 

who  admits  himself  to  have  a  personal  grudge   citizen  in 
against  him.  just   as   he   has  been  commemor-   p.0"8*1*}1.", 

?    J     •        iU  C  U-    i        •  U  I.         •    I,        tlonal   llfe- 

ated  in  the  prose  of  an  historian  whose  banish-  Picture  in 
ment  he  had  proposed.     Of  all  the  productions   the  Knights 

p     A     •   j.      i         »  i    j.          -xi  •  •          of  Aristo- 

of  Aristophanes,  so  replete  with  comic  genius  phanes. 
throughout,  the  "Knights"  is  the  most  consummate  and 
irresistible — the  most  distinct  in  its  character,  symmetry, 
and  purpose.  Looked  at  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  its 
author,  both  in  reference  to  the  audience  and  to  Kleon,  it 
deserves  the  greatest  possible  admiration,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  obtained  the  first  prize.  It  dis- 
plays the  maximum  of  that  which  wit  combined  with  malice 
can  achieve,  in  covering  an  enemy  with  ridicule,  contempt, 
and  odium.  Dean  Swift  could  have  desired  nothing  worse, 
even  for  Ditton  and  AVhiston.  The  old  man  Demos  of 
Pnyx,  introduced  on  the  stage  as  personifying  the  Athenian 
people — Kleon,  brought  on  as  his  newly-bought  Paph- 
lagonian  slave,  who  by  coaxing,  lying,  impudent  and  false 
denunciation  of  others,  has  gained  his  master's  ear,  and 
heaps  ill-usage  upon  every  one  else,  while  he  enriches  him- 
self— the  Knights  or  chief  members  of  what  we  may  call 
the  Athenian  aristocracy,  forming  the  Chorus  of  the  piece 
as  Kleon's  pronounced  enemies — the  Sausage-seller  from 
the  market-place,  who  instigated  by  Nikias  and  Demos- 
thenes along  with  these  Knights,  overdoes  Kleon  in  all 
his  own  low  arts,  and  supplants  him  in  the  favour  of  Demos 
— all  this,  exhibited  with  inimitable  vivacity  of  expression, 
forms  the  masterpiece  and  glory  of  libellous  comedy.  The 
effect  produced  upon  the  Athenian  audience  when  this 
piece  was  represented  at  the  Lenaean  festival  (January 
B.C.  424,  about  six  months  after  the  capture  of  Sphakteria), 
with  Kleon  himself  and  most  of  the  real  Knights  present, 
must  have  been  intense  beyond  what  we  can  now  easily 
imagine.  That  Kleon  could  maintain  himself  after  this 
humiliating  exposure,  is  no  small  proof  of  his  mental  vigour 
and  ability.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his  influence 
— at  least  not  permanently.  For  not  only  do  we  see  him 
the  most  effective  opponent  of  peace  during  the  next  t\vo 
years,  but  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  poet 

s  2 
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himself  found  it  convenient  to  soften  his  tone  towards  this 
powerful  enemy. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kleon  guilty,  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  Aristophanes  as  a  witness  against 
Unfairness  him;  though  no  other  public  man,  of  any  age  or 
of  judging  nation,  has  ever  been  condemned  upon  such 
such'evi-011  evidence.  No  man  thinks  of  judging  Sir  Robert 
dence—  Walpole,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  from  the 

Picture  of  '     ,  ...,./ 

Sokrates  numerous  lampoons  put  in  circulation  against 
by  Aristo-  them.  No  man  will  take  measure  of  a  political 
noway  "  Englishman  from  Punch,  or  of  a  Frenchman 
resembling,  from  the  Charivari.  The  unrivalled  comic  merit 
of  the  "Knights"  of  Aristophanes  is  only  one  reason  the 
more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance  of  its  picture  to  the 
real  Kleon.  We  have  means  too  of  testing  the  candour 
and  accuracy  of  Aristophanes  by  his  delineation  of  Sokrates, 
whom  he  introduced  in  the  comedy  of  "Clouds"  in  the  year 
after  that  of  the  "Knights."  As  a  comedy,  the  "Clouds" 
stands  second  only  to  the  "Knights'" :  as  a  picture  of  Sokra- 
tes, it  is  little  better  than  pure  fancy:  it  is  not  even  a 
caricature,  but  a  totally  different  person.  "We  may  indeed 
perceive  single  features  of  resemblance;  the  bare  feet,  and 
the  argumentative  subtlety,  belong  to  both:  but  the  entire 
portrait  is  such,  that  if  it  bore  a  different  name,  no  one 
would  think  of  comparing  it  with  Sokrates,  whom  we  know 
well  from  other  sources.  With  such  an  analogy  before  us, 
not  to  mention  what  we  know  generally  of  the  portraits  of 
Perikles  by  these  authors,  we  are  not  warranted  in  treating 
the  portrait  of  Kleon  as  a  likeness,  except  on  points  where 
there  is  corroborative  evidence.  And  we  may  add,  that 
some  of  the  hits  against  him,  where  we  can  accidentally 
test  their  pertinence,  are  decidedly  not  founded  in  fact — as 
for  example  where  the  poet  accuses  Kleon  of  having 
deliberately  and  cunningly  robbed  Demosthenes  of  his 
laurels  in  the  enterprise  against  Sphakteria. ' 

In  the  prose  of  Thucydides,  we  find  Kleon  described 
as  a  dishonest  politician — a  wrongful  accuser  of  others — 

1  Aristophan.  Equit.  55,  391,  740,  on    clandestine   negotiations   with 

Ac.    In    one   passage  of   the    play,  the  Lacedaemonians  (-164).    In  two 

Kleon  is  reproached  with  pretend-  other   passages,    he    is   denounced 

ing    to    be    engaged    at   Argos    in  as  being  the  person  who  obstructs 

measures  for  winning  the  alliance  the  conclusion   of  peace  with   the 

of  that  city,  but  in  reality,  under  Lacedaemonians  ("90,  1390). 
cover  of  this  proceeding,  carrying 
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the  most  violent  of  all  the  citizens.  1   Throughout  the  verse 
of  Aristophanes,  these  same  charges  are  set  forth  with 
his  characteristic  emphasis,  but  others  are  also   The  vicea 
superadded — Kleon practises  the  basest  artifices   imputed  by 
and  deceptions  to  gain  favour  with  the  people,   n^8topha" 
steals  the  public  money,  receives  bribes  and  ex-   Kleon  are 
torts  compositions  from  private  persons  by  whole-  cUe/bie"1" 
sale,  and  thus  enriches  himself  under  pretence  of  one  with 
zeal  for  the  public  treasury.  In  the  comedy  of  the   the  other- 
Acharnians,  represented  one  year  earlier  than  theKnights, 
the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight  to  a  sum  of  five  talents, 
which  Kleon  had  been  compelled  "to  disgorge:"  a  present 
tendered  to  him  by  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  (if  we 
may  believe  Theopompus)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
remission  of  their  tribute,  and  which  the  Knights,  whose 
evasions  of  military  service  he  had  exposed,  compelled  him 
to  relinquish.2 

But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of  in- 
dictment accumulated  by  Aristophanes,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  not  easily  reconcileable  one  with  the  other. 
For  an  Athenian,  whose  temper  led  him  to  violent  crimi- 
nation of  others,  at  the  inevitable  price  of  multiplying  and 
exasperating  personal  enemies,  would  find  it  peculiarly 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  peculation  for  his 
own  account.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the  latter 
turn,  he  would  be  inclined  to  purchase  connivance  from 
others  even  by  winking  at  real  guilt  on  their  part,  far  from 
making  himself  conspicuous  as  a  calumniator  of  innocence. 
We  must  therefore  discuss  the  side  of  the  indictment  which 
is  indicated  in  Thucydides;  not  Kleon  as  truckling  to  the 
people  and  cheating  for  his  own  pecuniary  profit  (which 
is  certainly  not  the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about 
the  Mitylenseans  as  given  to  us  by  the  historian3),  but 
Kleon  as  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  fierce  political  anti- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17;  iii.  45.  xsTo^a-je-  Tlieopompus  (see  Schol.  ad  Lucian. 

OTspo;  IJ.EV  Etvxt  xaxo'JpY">v,  xai  ar.i-  Timon,  c.  30),  not  as  wheedling, 

otoTEpo?  8io>.piX),ujv— fUaioTaTO?  T<iv  but,  as  full  of  arrogance:  in  this 

TCoXiTibv.  latter  point  too  like  that  of  the 

1  Aristophan.  Acharn.  8,  with  elder  Cato  at  Rome  (Plutarch, 

the  Scholiast,  who  quotes  from  Cato,  c.  1<1).  The  derisory  tone  of 

Theopompus.  Theopompus,  Frag-  Cato  in  his  public  speaking,  too, 

nient.  99,  100,  101,  ed.  Didot.  is  said  to  have  been  impertinent 

1  The  public  speaking  of  Kleon  and  disgusting  (Plutarch,  Reipub. 

was  characterised  by  Aristotle  and  Gerend.  Precept.,  p.  8 '3.  c.  7). 
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pathies — a  bitter  speaker — and  sometimes  dishonest  in  his 
calumnies  against  adversaries.  These  are  the  qualities 
which,  in  all  countries  of  free  debate,  go  to  form  what  is 
called  a  great  opposition  speaker.  It  was  thus  that  the 
elder  Cato — "the  universal  biter,  whom  Persephone  was 
afraid  even  to  admit  into  Hades  after  his  death" — was  char- 
acterised at  Rome,  even  by  the  admission  of  his  admirers 
to  some  extent,  and  in  a  still  stronger  manner  by  those 
who  were  unfriendly  to  him,  as  Thucydides  was  to  Kleon. l 
In  Cato  such  a  temper  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  high 
sense  of  public  duty.  And  Plutarch  recounts  an  anecdote 
respecting  Kleon,  that  on  first  beginning  his  political 
career,  he  called  his  friends  together,  and  dissolved  his 

1  An  epigram  •which  Plutarch  in  which  Cato  was  engaged,  either 
(Cato,  c.  1)  gives  us,  from  a  poet  as  prosecutor  or  as  party  prose- 
contemporary  of  Cato  the  Censor,  cuted.  His  bitter  feud  with  the 
describes  him—  nobilitas  is  analogous  to  that  of 

fluppov,    itotv8ax£T7)v,    YXaoxojA-  Kleon  against  the  Hippeis. 

(ij-rov,  ou5i  9av6v-a  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  com- 

Ilopxt&v    el?   'AtoTjv  IlspsJ'fovi)  parison   of    Cato    with    Kleon    ap- 

Siyatai.  plies  only  to  domestic  politics ;  in 

Livy  says,  in  an  eloquent  enco-  the  military  courage  and  energy 
miumonCato  (xxxix.  40)— "Simul-  for  which  Cato  is  distinguished, 
tates  nimio  plures  et  exercuerunt  Kleon  is  utterly  wanting.  We  are 
eum,  et  ipse  exercuit  eas  :  nee  not  entitled  to  ascribe  to  him  any- 
facile  dixeris  utrum  magis  pres-  thing  like  the  superiority  of  know- 
serit  eum  nobilitas,  an  ille  agita-  ledge  and  general  intelligence 
•verit  nobilitatem.  Asperi  procul  which  we  find  recorded  of  Cato. 
dubio  animi,  et  linguae  acerba?  et  The  expression  of  Cicero  respect- 
immodice  libera?  fuit:  sed  invicti  ing  Kleon — "turbulentum  quidem 
a  cupiditatibus  animi  et  rigidee  civem,  sed  tamen  eloquentem" 
innocentis  :  contemptor  gratiae,  di-  (.Cicero,  Brutus,  7)  appears  to  be  a 
vitiarum.  .  .  .  Hunc  sicut  omni  translation  of  the  epithets  of  Xhu- 
vita,  turn  censuram  petentem  pre-  cydides— 3iatoTaTO«— T<JJ  6r,jA<f>  itifia- 
mebat  nobilitas  ;  coierantque  can-  vtuta-o?  (iii.  45). 
didati  omnes  ad  dejicieudum  ho-  The  remarks  made  too  by  Latin 
nore  eum;  non  solum  ut  ipsi  po-  critics  on  the  style  and  temper  of 
tius  adipiscerentur,  nee  quia  in-  Cato's  speeches,  might  almost  seem 
dignabantur  novum  hominem  ce  i-  to  be  a  translation  of  the  words 
Borem  videre ;  sed  etiam  quod  of  ThucydidSs  about  Kleon.  Fronto 
tristem  ceusuram,  periculosamque  said  about  Cato— "Concionatur 
multorum  farnae,  et  aft  loeso  a  pie-  Cato  infeste,  Gracchus  turbulente, 
risque  et  Icedendi  cupido,  expecta-  Tullius  copiose.  Jam  in  judiciis 
bant."  scevit  idem  Cato,  triumphal  Cicero, 

See    also  Plutarch    (Cato,     c.  15,  tumultuatur  Gracchus."     See  Diib- 

li>— his  comparison    between  Aris-  ner's  edition  of  Meyer's  Oratorum 

teides    and  Cato,    c.  2)    about    the  Romanorum     Fragmeiita,     p.    117 

prodigious   number  of  accusations  (Paris,  1837). 
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intimacy  with  them,  conceiving  that  private  friendships 
would  distract  him  from  his  paramount  duty  to  the  com- 
monwealth, i 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kleon,  as  a  frequent  and 
unmeasured  accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained   _ 

,IT  PI-  t     •   j.       I         »         Kleon — a 

partly  by  a  passage  of  his  enemy  Aristophanes:  man  of 

a  passage  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  strong  and 

just  representation  of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  opposition 

comedy  (the   "Frogs")   represented   (405   B.C.)  talents— 

„.,.          •>     ^  c>        r\       j      A.      c  T^I  j    c.          frequent   in 

fiiteen  years  after  the  death  ot  Kleon,  and  hve  accusation 
years  after  that  of  Hyperbolus,  when  the  poet  —often  ou 
had  less  motive  for  misrepresentations  against  Po0r  mgn 
either.  In  the  "Frogs,"  the  scene  is  laid  in  suffering 
Hades,  whither  the  god  Dionysus  goes,  in  the 
attire  of  Herakles  and  along  with  his  slave  Xanthias,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  again  to  earth  the  deceased 
poet  Euripides.  Among  the  incidents,  Xanthias  in  the 
attire  which  his  master  had  worn,  is  represented  as  acting 
with  violence  and  insult  towards  two  hostesses  of  eating- 
houses;  consuming  their  substance,  robbing  them,  refusing 
to  pay  when  called  upon,  and  even  threatening  their  lives 
with  a  drawn  sword.  Upon  which,  the  women,  having  no 
other  redress  left,  announce  their  resolution  of  calling,  the 
one  upon  her  protector  Kleon,  the  other  on  Hyperbolus, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  offender  to  justice  before 
the  dikastery.2  This  passage  shows  us  (if  inferences  on 
comic  evidence  are  to  be  held  as  admissible)  that  Kleon 
and  Hyperbolus  became  involved  in  accusations  partly  by 
helping  poor  persons,  who  had  been  wronged,  to  obtain 
justice  before  the  dikastery.  A  rich  man  who  had  suffered 
injury  might  purchase  of  Antipho  or  some  other  rhetor, 
advice  and  aid  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  complaint.  But  a 
poor  man  or  woman  would  think  themselves  happy  to 
obtain  the  gratuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes  the  auxi- 
liary speech,  of  Kleon  or  Hyperbolus;  who  would  thus 
extend  their  own  popularity,  by  means  very  similar  to 
those  practised  by  the  leading  men  in  Rome.3 

1  Plutarch,    Eeip.   Ger.   Praecep.,  Kleon  was  not  at  all    qualified  to 

p.   ?06.     Compare    two    other    pas-  act  as  general  in  a  campaign. 

sages  in   the  same  treatise,  p.  835,  *  Aristophan.  Ran.  56G-5"i;. 

where  Plutarch    speaks  of  the  d.r.6-  -  Here  again    we    find    C;ito    the 

-.012  xai  ScuotTjs  of  Kleon;    and  p.  elder  represented  as  constantly  in 

61!i,  where  he  says,  with  truth,  that  the    forum    at  Rome,   lending   aid 
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But  besides  lending  aid  to  others,  doubtless  Kleon  was 

Necessity  often  also  a  prosecutor,  in  his  own  name,  of 

for  voiun-  official  delinquents,  real  or  alleged.    That  some 

sers  at  one  should  undertake  this  duty,  was  indispensable 

Athens—  for  the  protection  of  the  city;  otherwise  the 

danger  and  responsibility   to   which   official   persons  were 

obloquy  subjected  after  their  term  of  office  would  have 

attending        .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  , 

the  func-  been  merely  nominal:  and  we  have  proof  enough 
tion.  that  the  general  public  morality  of  these  official 

persons,  acting  individually,  was  by  no  means  high.  But 
the  duty  was  at  the  same  time  one  which  most  persons 
would  and  did  shun.  The  prosecutor,  while  obnoxious  to 
general  dislike,  gained  nothing  even  by  the  most  complete 
success;  and  if  he  failed  so  much  as  not  to  procure  a  minority 
of  votes  among  the  dikasts,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  numbers 
present,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachms. 
What  was  still  more  serious,  he  drew  upon  himself  a 
formidable  mass  of  private  hatred,  from  the  friends,  par- 
tisans, and  the  political  club,  of  the  accused  party — extreme- 
ly menacing  to  his  own  future  security  and  comfort,  in  a 
community  like  Athens.  There  was  therefore  little  motive 
to  accept,  and  great  motive  to  decline,  the  task  of  prose- 
cuting on  public  grounds.  A  prudent  politician  at  Athens 
would  undertake  it  occasionally,  and  against  special  rivals: 
but  he  would  carefully  guard  himself  against  the  reputation 
of  doing  it  frequently  or  by  inclination — and  the  orators 
constantly  do  so  guard  themselves,  in  those  speeches  which 
yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  Thucydides  fastens  upon 
We  have  Kleon,  and  which,  like  Cato  the  censor  at  Rome, 
no  evidence  he  probably  merited;  from  native  acrimony  of 
in  what*6  temper,  from  a  powerful  talent  for  invective, 
proportion  and  from  his  position  both  inferior  and  hostile 
accuse*^  *  to  the  Athenian  knights  or  aristocracy,  who 
wrong-  overshadowed  him  by  their  family  importance. 
But  in  what  proportion  of  cases  his  accusations 
were  just  or  calumnious — the  real  question  upon  which  a 
candid  judgement  turns — we  have  no  means  of  deciding, 
either  in  his  case  or  in  that  of  Cato.  "To  lash  the  wicked 

of  this  kind  and  espousing  the  picjTccrcu  TO!?  8=o(j.evoi;— TOO?  (xr* 
cause  of  others  who  had  grounds  fyauinaroK;  xat  cpiXo'Ji'exTato  8ia  •:(!>•* 
of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  3),  Syv/jYopnuv,  &c. 
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(observes  Aristophanes  himself1)  is  not  only  no  blame,  but 
is  even  a  matter  of  honour  to  the  good."  It  has  not  been 
common  to  allow  to  Kleon  the  benefit  of  this  observation, 
though  he  is  much  more  entitled  to  it  than  Aristophanes. 
For  the  attacks  of  a  poetical  libeller  admit  neither  of 
defence  nor  retaliation;  whereas  a  prosecutor  before  the 
dikastery  found  his  opponent  prepared  to  reply  or  even  to 
retort — and  was  obliged  to  specify  his  charge,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  proof  of  it — so  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  for 
the  innocent  man  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  guilty. 

The  quarrel  of  Kleon  with  Ai'istophanes  is  said  to 
have  arisen  out  of  an  accusation  which  he  brought   private 
against  that  poet2  in  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,   dispute 
on  the  subject  of  his  second  comedy,  the  "Baby-  KfeorTand 
lonians,"  exhibited  B.C.  426,  at  the  festival  of  the   Aristo- 
urban  Dionysia  in  the  month  of  March.  At  that  phan6s- 
season  many  strangers  were  present  at  Athens;  especially 
many  visitors  and  deputies  from  the  subject-allies,  who 
were  bringing  their  annual  tribute.     And  as  the  "Baby- 
lonians" (now  lost),  like  so    many    other   productions    of 
Aristophanes,  was  full  of  slashing  ridicule  not  only  against 
individual  citizens,  but  against  the  functionaries  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  city3 — Kleon  instituted  a  complaint  against 
it  in  the  senate,  as  an  exposure  dangerous  to  the  public 
security  before  strangers  and  allies.  We  have  to  recollect 
that  Athens  was  then  in  the  midst  of  an  embarrassing  war 
— that  the  fidelity  of  her  subject-allies  was  much  doubted 
— that  Lesbos,  the  greatest  of  her  allies,  had  been  recon- 
quered only  in  the  preceding  year,  after  a  revolt  both 
troublesome  and  perilous  to  the  Athenians.     Under  such 
circumstances,  Kleon  might  see  plausible  reason  for  thinking 

1  Aristophan.  Equit.  12~S-  The    Knights    was    the    first    play 

Aotooprjjoct    TO'J?    novrjpo;j?,    ouScv  brought  out  by  the  poet  in  his  own 

is~'   Er.i'.p'Jo '&v,  nuine. 

'AXXa   TijjLT)   TOIJI   xpr.aTot!;,    5sii«  3     See     Acharn.     377,     with     the 

eu  XoyiU'st.  Scholia,   and  the    anonymous  bio- 

5  It  appears   that   the  complaint  graphy  of  Aristophanes, 

•was  made  ostensibly  against  Kal-  Both  Mcineke  (Aristoph.  Fragm. 

listratus,  in  whose  name  the  poet  Comic.    Gr.    vol.    ii.     p.    96U)     and 

brought      out     the     "Babylonians"  Ixanke    (Cominentat.    de    Aristoph. 

<Schol.    ad  Arist.  Vesp.  1284),    and  Vita,  p.  cccxxx)    try  to  divine  the 

who  was  of  course  the  responsible  plot  of  the  "Babylonians  ;"  but  tliero 

party— though  the  real  author  was  is  no  sufficient  information  to  assist 

doubtless    perfectly    well    known,  them. 
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that  a  political  comedy  of  the  Aristophanic  vein  and  talent 
tended  to  degrade  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  even 
granting  that  it  was  innocuous  when  confined  to  the  citizens 
themselves.  The  poet  complains '  that  Kleon  summoned 
him  before  the  senate,  with  terrible  threats  and  calumny: 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  penalty  was  inflicted.  Nor 
indeed  had  the  senate  competence  to  find  him  guilty  or 
punish  him,  except  to  the  extent  of  a  small  fine.  They 
could  only  bring  him  to  trial  before  the  dikastery,  which 
in  this  case  plainly  was  not  done.  He  himself  however  seems 
to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning:  for  we  find  that 
three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays,  before  the  peace 
of  Nikias  (the  Acharnians,  the  Knights,  and  the  Wasps), 
were  represented  at  the  Lensean  festival,2  in  the  month  of 
January,  a  season  when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were  present,, 
Kleon  was  doubtless  much  incensed  with  the  play  of  the 
Knights,  and  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  poet  either  by 
bringing  an  indictment  against  him  for  exercising  freeman's 
rights  without  being  duly  qualified  (since  none  but  citizens 
were  allowed  to  appear  and  act  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions), 
or  by  some  other  means  which  are  not  clearly  explained. 
We  cannot  make  out  in  what  way  the  poet  met  him,  though 
it  appears  that  finding  less  public  sympathy  than  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to,  he  made  an  apology  without  intending 
to  be  bound  by  it.3  Certain  it  is,  that  his  remaining  plays 

1  Aristoph.  Acharn.  355-475.  •when  the  truce  for  one  year  was 
7  See  the  arguments  prefixed  to  coming  to  a  close;  for  the  Wasps 
these  three  plays  ;  and  Acharu.  475  ;  was  represented  in  that  year  at 
Equit.  881.  the  Lenaan  festival,  and  the  same 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  first  poet  would  hardly  be  likely  to 
comedy  entitled  The  Ciou>ls  (re-  bring  out  two  plays.  The  inference 
presented  in  the  earlier  part  of  which  Banke  draws  from  Xubeg 
B.C.  423,  a  year  after  the  Knights,  310,  th£  it  was  represented  at  the 
and  a  year  before  the  Wasps)  ap-  Dionysla,  is  not  however  very 
peared  at  the  Lenaean  festival  of  conclusive  (Banke,  Commentat. 
January,  or  at  the  urban  Dionysia  de  Aristoph.  Vita,  p.  dcxxi,  pre- 
iu  March.  It  was  unsuccessful,  fixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Plutus). 
and  the  poet  partially  altered  it  '  See  the  obscure  passage,  Vespa? 
with  a  view  to  a  second  represen-  1285  seq. ;  Aristoph.  Vita  Anonymi, 
tation.  If  it  be  true  that  this  p-  xiii.  ed.  Bekker;  Demosthen. 
second  representation  took  place  cont.  Meid.  p.  532. 
during  the  year  immediately  fol-  It  appears  that  Aristophanes  was 
lowing  (B.C.  422:  see  Mr.  Clinton's  of  .ZEginetan  parentage  (Acharn. 
Fasti  Hellenic!  ad  ann.  422),  it  629);  so  that  the  fpt<fri  ?e-*ta<;  (in- 
must  have  been  at  the  urban  Dio-  dictment  for  undue  assumption  of 
aysia  in  March,  just  at  the  time  the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen) 
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subsequent  to  the  Knights,  though  containing  some  few 
bitter  jests  against  Kleon,  manifest  no  second  deliberate 
plan  of  attack  against  him. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two 
Negotia-  most  pronounced  individual  opponents  of  peace, 
tions  for  Kleon  and  Brasidas.  Athens  too  was  more  than 
during  the  ever  discouraged  and  averse  to  prolonged 
^'luuer^fte*  fighting;  for  the  number  of  hoplites  slain  at 

the  battle  of     Ae       ,.° ',.     -,       ,  ,-,          ~,,     -,  ,,         .*         .,, 

Ampin-  Amphipohs  doubtless  filled  the  city  with  mourn- 
poiis.  jng;  besides  the  unparalleled  disgrace  now 

tarnishing  Athenian  soldiership.  The  peace-party  under 
the  auspices  of  Nikias  and  Laches,  relieved  at  once  from 
the  internal  opposition  of  Kleon,  as  well  as  from  the  foreign 
enterprise  of  Brasidas,  were  enabled  to  resume  their 
negotiations  with  Sparta  in  a  spirit  promising  success. 
King  Pleistoanax,  and  the  Spartan  ephors  of  the  year,  were 
on  their  side  equally  bent  on  terminating  the  war,  and  the 
deputies  of  all  the  allies  were  convoked  at  Sparta  for  dis- 
cussion with  the  envoys  of  Athens.  Such  discussion  was 
continued  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual  hostilities  on  either 
side.  At  first  the  pretensions  advanced  were  found  very 
conflicting;  but  at  length,  after  several  debates,  it  was 
agreed  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering 
what  had  been  acquired  by  war.  The  Athenians  insisted  at 
first  on  the  restoration  of  Plat  tea;  but  the  Thebans  replied 
that  Plataea  was  theirs  neither  by  force  nor  by  treason — but 
by  voluntary  capitulation  arid  surrender  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  distinction  seems  to  our  ideas  somewhat  remarkable, 
since  the  capitulation  of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the 
result  of  force  than  capture  by  storm.  But  it  was  adopted 
in  the  present  treaty;  and  under  it  the  Athenians,  while 
foregoing  their  demand  of  Platsea,  were  enabled  to  retain 

•was  founded  upon  a  real  fact.  Be-  cities  would    find   it  their  interest 

tween  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  to    repair    to    Athens:    Ion     came 

.ffigina  by  Athens,  and  the  expul-  from  Chios,  and  Aclueus  from  Ere- 

sion  of  the   native   inhabitants    in  tria;  both  tragic  composers, 

the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  The  comic  author  Eupolis  seema 

war  (an  interval   of  about  twenty  also  to  have  directed  some  taunts 

years);   probably  no  inconsiderable  against  the  foreign  origin  of  Ari- 

nuinber   of  Jliginetans   became  in-  stophanfis— if   Meineke    is   correct 

termingled    or    intermarried    with  in  his   interpretation  of  a  passage 

Athenian  citizens.  Especially  men  (Historia  Comicor.  Grxc.  i.  p.  Ill), 
of  poetical  talent  iu  the  subject- 
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Nisaea,  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  Megarians,  and 
Anaktorium  and  Sollium1  which  they  had  taken  from 
Corinth.  To  ensure  accommodating  temper  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  Spartans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading  Attica 
in  the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  fortification 
in  the  territory :  and  they  even  sent  round  proclamation  to 
their  allies,  enjoining  all  the  details  requisite  for  this  step. 
Since  Attica  had  now  been  exempt  from  invasion  for  three 
years,  the  Athenians  were  probably  not  insensible  to  this 
threat  of  renewal  under  a  permanent  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring — about  the  end  of  March, 
421  B.C. — shortly  after  the  urban  Dionysia  at  Athens — the 
important  treaty  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  fifty  years. 
The  following  were  its  principal  conditions: — 

1.  All  shall  have  full  liberty  to  visit  all  the  public 
Peace  temples   of  Greece — for   purposes   of  private 
called  the     sacrifice,  consultation  of  oracle,  or  visit  to  the 
Nikias—        festivals.  Every  man  shall  be  undisturbed  both 
concluded      in  going  and  coming. — [The  value  of  this  article 
42i^acCh       wiU  be  *elt  when  we  recollect  that  the  Athenians 
Conditions     and  their  allies  had  been  unable  to  visit  either 
if  peace.       the  Olympic  or  the  Pythian  festival  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.] 

2.  TheDelphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomyand  mastery 
of  their  temple  and  their   territory. — [This   article  was 
intended  to  exclude  the  ancient  claim  of  the  Phokian  con- 
federacy to  the  management  of  the  temple;  a  claim  which 
the  Athenians  had  once  supported,  before  the  Thirty  years' 
truce:  but  they  had  now  little  interest  in  the  matter,  since 
the  Phokians  were  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.] 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  with  abstinence 
from  mischief  either  overt  or  fraudulent,  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of  mischief 
the  territory  of  the  other — not  by  any  artifice  or  under 
any  pretence. 

1  Thucyd.v.  17-30.  The  statement  variance  with  the  treaty,  the  Co- 
in cap.  30  seems  to  show  that  this  rinthians  would  doubtless  have 
•was  the  ground  on  which  the  Athe-  chosen  this  fact  as  the  ostensible 
nians  were  allowed  to  retain  Sol-  ground  of  their  complaint :  whereas 
Hum  and  Anaktorium.  For  if  their  they  preferred  to  have  recourse  to 
retention  of  these  two  places  had  a  r.^syj^?.  or  sham-plea, 
been  distinctly  and  iu  terms  at 
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Should  any  subject  of  difference  arise,  it  shall  be  settled 
by  equitable  means,  and  by  oaths  tendered  and  taken,  in 
form  to  be  hereafter  agreed  on. 

5.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore 
Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians. 

They  shall  farther  relinquish  to  the  Athenians  Argilus, 
Stageirus,  Acanthus,  Skolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus.  But 
these  cities  shall  remain  autonomous,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  to  Athens  according  to  the  assessment  of  Aristeides. 
Any  citizen  of  these  cities  (Amphipolis  as  well  as  the  others) 
who  may  choose  to  quit  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  to  carry  away  his  property.  Nor  shall  the  cities  be 
counted  hereafter  either  as  allies  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta, 
unless  Athens  shall  induce  them  by  amicable  persuasions 
to  become  her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  if  she  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekyberna,  Sane,  and  Singe,  shall 
dwell  independently  in  their  respective  cities,  just  as  much 
as  the  Olynthians  and  Acanthians. — [These  were  towns 
which  adhered  to  Athens  and  were  still  numbered  as  her 
allies;  though  they  were  near  enough  to  be  molested  by 
Olynthus '  and  Akanthus,  against  which  this  clause  was 
intended  to  ensure  them.] 

The  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore 
Panaktum  to  the  Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Koryphasium, 

1  Compare  v.  39  with  v.  18,  which  that  this  word  zapsSoaotv    does  not 

seems  to  me  to  refute  the  explana-  properly  apply  to  the  other  cities ; 

tion  suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  for  they  were   not    delivered  up  to 

adopted  by  Poppo.  Athens  —  they     were     only    relin- 

The  use    of  the  word    (XTTOOOVTIOV  quished,  as  the  clauses  immediately 

in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Am-  following  farther  explain.  Perhaps 

phipolis    to    Athens  —  and    of    the  there  is  a  little  Athenian  pride  in 

word  napsooaotv    in    regard    to    the  the  use  of  the  word — first  to  inti- 

rflinquishment   of  the  other  cities  mate   indirectly  that   the    Laceda;- 

—  deserves  notice.    Those  who  drew  monians  were  to  deliver  up  various 

up  the  treaty,  which  is  worded  in  cities  to  Athens — then  to  add  words 

a  very  confused  way,  seem  to  have  afterwards,    which    show    that  the 

intended   that    the  word   Ttcipioosotv  cities  were  only  to  be  relinquished 

should  apply   both    to  Ampliipolis  — not  surrendered  to  Athens, 

and  the  other  cities — but   that  the  The    provision   for   guaranteeing 

word  diTtoOQvtojv    should    apply  ex-  liberty  of  retirement  and  carrying 

clusively  to  Amphipolis.    The  word  away    of    property,    was    intended 

itspsooaa^  is  applicable  also  to  the  chiefly  for  the  Amphipolitans,  who 

restoration  of  Amphipolis— for  that  would  naturally  desire  to  emigrate, 

which  is  restored   is  of  course  <le-  if  the  town   had  been  actually  re« 

livered  up.     But   it  is   remarkable  stored  to  Athens. 
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Kythera,Methone,Pteleum,  Atalante — with  all  the  captives 
in  their  hands  from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  They  shall  farther 
release  all  Spartans  or  allies  of  Sparta  now  blocked  up  in 

Ol     •  A          A  X  A 

bkione. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  give  back 
all  the  captives  in  their  hands,  from  Athens  or  her  allies. 

8.  Respecting  Skione,  Torone,  Sermylus,  or  any  other 
town  in  the  possession  of  Athens — the  Athenians  may  take 
their  own  measures. 

9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting 
parties  according  to  the  solemnities  held  most  binding  in 
each  city  respectively,  and  in  the  following  words — "I  will 
adhere  to  this  convention  and  truce  sincerely  and  without 
fraud."     The    oaths  shall  be  annually  renewed,    and  the 
terms  of  peace  shall  be  inscribed  on  columns  at  Olympia, 
Delphi,  and  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
present   convention,   the  Athenians    and  Lacedaemonians 
may  alter  it  by  mutual  understanding  and  consent,  without 
being  held  to  violate  their  oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They  were 
taken  by  seventeen  principal  Athenians,  and  as  many  Spar- 
tans, on  behalf  of  their  respective  countries — on  the  26th 
day  of  the  month  Artemisius  at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  immediately  after  the  urban 
Dionysia;  Pleistolas  being  Ephor  eponymus  at  Sparta,  and 
Alkseus  Archon  eponymus  at  Athens.  Among  the  Lace- 
daemonians swearing,  are  included  the  two  kings,  Agis  and 
Pleistoanax — the  Ephor  Pleistolas  (and  perhaps  other 
ephors,  but  this  we  do  not  know) — and  Tellis,  the  father 
of  Brasidas.  Among  the  Athenians  sworn  are  comprised 
Nikias,  Laches,  Agnon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes.  * 

Such  was  the  peace  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
The  peace  ^ne  Peace  of  Nikias)  concluded  in  the  beginning 
is  only  par-  of  the  eleventh  spring  of  the  war,  which  had  just 
ce^ted^y  lasted  ten  full  years.  Its  conditions  being  put 
the  allies  to  the  vote  at  Sparta  in  the  assembly  of  deputies 
of  Sparta.  from  fne  Lacedaemonian  allies,  the  majority 
accepted  them;  which,  according  to  the  condition  adopted 
and  sworn  to  by  every  member  of  the  confederacy,2 

1  Thucyd.  v.  19.  O-JTO-J?  (the  Corinthians)  roix;  opxoiK 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17-30.     r.ypi'fi-r^i.iQy.i      xai  rj§rj    dtSixstv  OTI   ou  Ssyovicu  -a? 

~z  e<po!(jcr.v  (the  Lacedaemonians  said)      'AQrjvniov  orovBic,  eiprjfj.svov,  -/.tipiov 
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rnade  it  binding  upon  all.  There  was  indeed  a  special  reserve 
allowed  to  any  particular  state  in  case  of  reli-  _, 

,       J      r.     .  c  A.T          C  P        0!         ~\         The    B<BO- 

gious  scruple,  arising  out  ot  the  tear  or  onend-  tians,  Me- 
ing  some  of  their  gods  or  heroes.     Saving  this   garia.»s, 

,  .  iji  c  n  i     n    .        and  Corin- 

reserve,  the  peace  had  been  tormally  acceded  to   tinans,  ail 
by  the  decision  of  the  confederates.  But  it  soon   repu- 
appeared  how  little  the  vote  of  the   majority 
was  worth,  even  though  enforced  by  the  strong  pressure  of 
Lacedsemon   herself — when  the   more  powerful  members 
were    among   the    dissentient    minority.     The  Boeotians, 
Megarians,  and  Corinthians  all  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they  did 
not  recover  Sollium  and  Anaktorium;  the  Megarians, 
because  they  did  not  regain  Nissa;  the  Boeotians,  because 
they  were  required  to  surrender  Panaktum.  In  spite  of 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  Sparta,  the  deputies  of  all  these 
powerful  states  not  only  denounced  the  peace  as  unjust, 
and  voted  against  it  in  the  general  assembly  of  allies — but 
refused  to  accept  it  when  the  vote  was  carried,  and  went 
home  to  their  respective  cities  for  instructions. l 

Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accompanying 
circumstances,   of  the  peace  of  Xikias,   which   B.c.  421. 
terminated,  or  professed  to  terminate,  the  great   March- 
Peloponnesian  War,  after  a  duration  of  ten  years.     Its 
consequences  and  fruits  in  many  respects  such  as  were  not 
anticipated  by  either  of  the  concluding  parties — will  be 
seen  in  the  following  chapters. 

eivou  oTi  Sv  TO  r.y.rfioz  t(l>v  ;'Jfi(j.ciyiov      xibXilfxa  rj. 
((tYfisr.Tzi,   TJV   (AT-  Tt    GJIJUV  TJ  f,pu)U)y          '  Tliucyd.  v.  2£. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  NIKIAS  TO  THE  OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  90. 

MY  last  chapter  terminated  with  the  peace  called  the  Peace 
of  Nikias  concluded  in  March  42 1  B.C. — between  Athens  and 
the  Spartan  confederacy,  for  fifty  years. 

This  peace — negotiated  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
N  tia-  succeeding  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Am- 
tions  for  phipolis,  wherein  both  Kleon  and  Brasidas  were 
during  the  s^n — resulted  partly  from  the  extraordinary 
winter  foi-  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to  recover  their  captives 
lowing  the  wjlo  ^^  been  taken  at  Sphakteria,  partly  from 

battle  of  -.  r  ±1         A  ii        •  i       T 

Amphi-  the  discouragement  ot  the  Athenians,  leading 
pohs.  them  to  listen  to  the  peace  party  who  acted  with 

Xikias.  The  general  principle  adopted  for  the  peace  was, 
the  restitution  by  both  parties  of  what  had  been  acquired 
Peace  ^v  war  —  Je^  excluding  such  places  as  had 

called  the  been  surrendered  by  capitulation:  according 
peace  of  ^0  w}1[c]1  reserve,  the  Athenians,  while  pre- 
conciuded  vented  from  recovering  Platsea,  continued  to 
*2i^acC-  llold  Nissea,  the  harbour  of  Megara.  The  Lace- 
Conditions  daemonians  engaged  to  restore  Amphipolis  to 
of  peace.  Athens,  and  to  relinquish  their  connexion  with 
the  revolted  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace — that  is,  Argilus, 
Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Skolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus. 
These  six  cities,  however,  were  not  to  be  enrolled  as  allies 
of  Athens  unless  they  chose  voluntarily  to  become  so — but 
only  to  pay  regularly  to  Athens  the  tribute  originally  as- 
sessed by  Aristeides,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ^Egean  sea  against  private  war  or  piracy. 
Any  inhabitant  of  Amphipolis  or  the  other  cities,  who 
chose  to  leave  them,  was  at  liberty  to  do  so  and  to  carry 
away  his  property.  Farther,  the  Lacedaemonians  coven- 
anted to  restore  Panaktum  to  Athens,  together  with  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  possession.  As  to  Skione, 
Torone,  and  Sermylus,  the  Athenians  were  declared  free 
to  take  their  own  measures.  On  their  part,  they  engaged 
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to  release  all  captives  in  their  hands,  either  of  Sparta  qr 
her  allies;  to  restore  Pylus,  Kythera,  Methone,  Pteleon, 
and  Atalante;  and  to  liberate  all  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Brasidean  soldiers  now  under  blockade  in  Skione. 

Provision  was  also  made,  by  special  articles,  that  all 
Greeks  should  have  free  access  to  the  sacred  Pan-hellenic 
festivals,  either  by  land  or  sea;  and  that  the  autonomy  of 
the  Delphian  temple  should  be  guaranteed. 

The  contracting  parties  swore  to  abstain  in  future 
from  all  injury  to  each  other,  and  to  settle  by  amicable 
decision  any  dispute  which  might  arise. J 

Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  matter  should  after- 
wards occur  as  having  been  forgotten,  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  might  by  mutual  consent  amend  the  treaty 
as  they  thought  fit.  So  prepared,  the  oaths  were  inter- 
changed between  seventeen  principal  Athenians  and  as 
many  principal  Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly  bent  as  Sparta  herself  was  upon  the  peace 
— and  ratified  as  it  had  been  by  the  vote  of  a  Peace  ac- 
majority  among  her  confederates — still   there   gept(;d  ?* 
was  a  powerful  minority  who  not  only  refused  tife  majority 
their  assent,  but  strenuously  protested  against   ot  members 
its  conditions.     The  Corinthians  were  discon-   ponnesiaV" 
tented  because  they  did  not  receive  back  Sollium   alliance. 
and  Anaktorium;   the  Megarians,   because   they  did  not 
regain  Nissea;  the  Boeotians,  because  Panaktum  was  to  be 
restored  to  Athens:  the  Eleians  also,  on  some   The  most 
other  ground  which  we  do  not  distinctly  know,   powerful 
All  of  them  moreover  took  common  offence  at  5^e™iuance 
the  article  which  provided    that  Athens   and   refuse  to 
Sparta  might  by  mutual  consent,  and  without   ^TcT- th' 
consulting  the  allies,  amend  the  treaty  in  any  Boeotians, 
way  tliat  they  thought  proper.  2     Though  the   *f  *£$£"> 
peace  was  sworn,  therefore,  the  most  powerful   ians  and 
members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  remained  Eleians- 
all  recusant. 

So  strong  was  the  interest  of  the  Spartans  themselves, 
however,  that  having  obtained  the  favourable  vote  of  the 
majority,  they  resolved  to  carry  the  peace  through,  even 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  confederacy.  Besides  the 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17-29.  *  Thucyd.  v.  18. 
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earnest  desire  of  recovering  their  captives  from  the  Athe- 
Position  nians,  they  were  farther  alarmed  by  the  fact 
and  feelings  that  their  truce  for  thirty  years  concluded  with 
dLmojJians"  Argos  was  just  now  expiring.  They  had  indeed 
—their  made  application  to  Argos  for  renewing  it, 
anxiety  for  through  Lichas  the  Spartan  proxenus  of  that 
peace—  city.  But  the  Argeians  had  refused,  except 
certain^e-  uPon  the  inadmissible  condition  that  the  border 
lationswith  territory  of  Kynuria  should  be  ceded  to  them: 
there  was  reason  to  fear  therefore  that  this  new 
and  powerful  force  might  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
Athens,  if  war  were  allowed  to  continue. l 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the   peace  been  sworn, 

than  the  Spartans  proceeded  to  execute  its  pro- 
by  the  Lacet  visions.  Lots  being  drawn  to  determine  whether 
dremonians  Sparta  or  Athens  should  be  the  first  to  make 
theepeace—  the  cessions  required,  the  Athenians  drew  the 
Amphipoiis  favourable  lot: — an  advantage  so  very  great, 
stored  to"  under  the  circumstances,  that  Theophrastus 
Athens—  affirmed  Nikias  to  have  gained  the  point  by  bri- 
aUie^'of*  bery.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  such 
Sparta  do  alleged  bribery;  the  rather,  as  we  shall  presently 
the*  peace.*  nn(^  Nikias  gratuitously  throwing  away  most 

of  the  benefit  which  the  lucky  lot  conferred.2 
The  Spartans  began  their  compliance  by  forthwith 
releasing  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and 
despatching  Ischagoras  with  two  others  to  Amphipolis  and 
the  Thracian  towns.  These  envoys  were  directed  to  pro- 
claim the  peace  as  well  as  to  enforce  its  observance  upon 
the  Thracian  towns,  and  especially  to  command  Klearidas, 
the  Spartan  commander  in  Amphipolis,  that  he  should 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Athenians?"  But  on  arriving  in 
Thrace,  Ischagoras  met  with  nothing  but  unanimous  oppo- 
sition: and  so  energetic  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chal- 
kidians,  both  in  Amphipolis  and  out  of  it,  that  even  Klea- 
ridas refused  obedience  to  his  own  government,  pretending 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  surrender  the  place 
against  the  resistance  of  the  Chalkidians.  Thus  completely 
baffled,  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  whither  Klearidas 
thought  it  prudent  to  accompany  them,  partly  to  explain 
his  own  conduct,  partly  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure 
some  modification  of  the  terms.  But  he  found  this  impos- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  14,  22,  76.  '  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  10. 
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sible.  He  was  sent  back  to  Amphipolis  with  peremptory 
orders  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  done ;  if  that  should  prove  beyond  his  force, 
then  to  come  away,  and  bring  home  every  Peloponnesian 
soldier  in  the  garrison.  Perhaps  the  surrender  was  really 
impracticable  to  a  force  no  greater  than  that  which  Klea- 
ridas  commanded,  since  the  reluctance  of  the  population 
was  doubtless  obstinate.  At  any  rate,  he  represented  it 
to  be  impracticable:  the  troops  accordingly  came  home,  but 
the  Athenians  still  remained  excluded  from  Amphipolis, 
iind  all  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  respecting  the  Thra- 
cian  towns  remained  unperformed.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
envoys  from  the  recusant  minority  (Corinthians  and  others), 
after  having  gone  home  for  instructions,  had  now  come 
back  to  Sparta  with  increased  repugnance  and  protest 
against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  so  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  them  to  compliance  were 
fruitless. l 

The  Spartans  were  now  in  serious  embarrassment. 
Not  having  executed  their  portion  of  the  treaty,  Separate 
they  could  not  demand  that  Athens  should  exe-  ^J,1^6  dfeor 
cute  hers:  and  they  were  threatened  with  the  fence  con- 
double  misfortune  of  fori'eiting  the  confidence  eluded  be- 
of  their  allies  without  acquiring  any  of  the  ad-  Sparta  and 
vantages  of  the  treaty.  In  this  dilemma  they  Athens. 
determined  to  enter  into  closer  relations,  and  separate  re- 
lations, with  Athens,  at  all  hazard  of  offending  their  allies. 
Of  the  enmity  of  Argos,  if  unaided  by  Athens,  they  had 
little  apprehension;  while  the  moment  was  now  favourable 
for  alliance  with  Athens,  from  the  decided  pacific  tenden- 
cies reigning  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  from  the  known 
philo-Laconian  sentiment  of  the  leaders  Nikias  and  Laches. 
The  Athenian  envoys  had  remained  at  Sparta  ever  since 
the  swearing  of  the  peace — awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions;  Nikias  or  Laches,  one  or  both,  being  very  prob- 
ably among  them.  When  they  saw  that  Sparta  was  unable 
to  fulfill  her  bond,  so  that  the  treaty  seemed  likely  to  be 
cancelled,  they  would  doubtless  encourage,  and  perhaps 
may  even  have  suggested,  the  idea  of  a  separate  alliance 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  as  the  only  expedient  for 
covering  the  deficiency;  promising  that  under  that  alliance 
the  Spartan  captives  should  be  restored.  Accordingly 

1  Thucyd.  v.  21,  22. 
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a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two,  for  fifty  years — not 
Terms  of  the  merely  of  peace,  but  of  defensive  alliance.  Each 
alliance.  party  pledged  itself  to  assist  in  repelling  any 
invaders  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  and  not  to  conclude  peace  with  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  other.  This  was  the  single  provision  of  the 
alliance, — with  one  addition,  however,  of  no  mean  import- 
ance, for  the  security  of  Lacedaemon.  The  Athenians 
engaged  to  lend  their  best  and  most  energetic  aid  in  put- 
ting down  any  rising  of  the  Helots  which  might  occur  in 
Laconia.  Such  a  provision  indicates  powerfully  the  un- 
easiness felt  by  the  Lacedaemonians  respecting  their  serf-po- 
pulation. But  at  the  present  moment  it  was  of  peculiar 
value  to  them,  since  it  bound  the  Athenians  to  restrain,  if 
not  to  withdraw,  the  Messenian  garrison  of  Pylus,  planted 
there  by  themselves  for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking 
the  Helots  to  revolt. 

An  alliance  with  stipulations  so  few  and  simple  took 
no  long  time  to  discuss.  It  was  concluded  very  speedily 
after  the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Amphipolis — probably 
not  more  than  a  month  or  two  after  the  former  peace.  It 
was  sworn  to  by  the  same  individuals  on  both  sides;  with 
similar  declaration  that  the  oath  should  be  annually  renew- 
ed,—  and  also  with  similar  proviso  that  Sparta  and  Athens 
might  by  mutual  consent  either  enlarge  or  contract  the 
terms,  without  violating  the  oath.1  Moreover  the  treaty 
was  directed  to  be  inscribed  on  two  columns;  one  to  be  set 
up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyklaa,  the  other  in  the 
temple  of  Athene  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  new  alliance  was 
something  not  specified  in  its  provisions,  but 

Athens  re-  ,     &,  u  n  j     i     i 

stores  the      understood,  we  may  be  well  assured,  between 
Spartan         the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Nikias  at  the  time  when 
it  was  concluded.     All  the  Spartan  captives  at 
Athens  were  forthwith  restored.2 

1  Thucyd.  v.   23.     The  treaty   of  have  been  more  than  a  month;  for 

alliance  seems  to  have  been  drawn  it  comprised  the   visit    of  the  La- 

up  at  Sparta,  and  approved  or  con-  cedaemonian  envoys  to  Amphipolis 

certed  with  the  Athenian  envoys;  and    the    other   towns  of  Thrace — 

then    sent   to    Athens,    and    there  the  manifestation   of  resistance  in 

adopted  by  the  people  ;  then  sworn  those    towns,    and    the    return    of 

to    on    both    sides.     The    interval  Klearidas  to  Sparta  to  give  an  ac- 

between  this  second  treaty  and  the  count  of  his  conduct. 

first  (o'i  ito).X.<j>  uoTspov,  v.  24)  may  2  Thucyd.   v.  24. 
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Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  powerfully  the  pacific 
and  acquiescent  feeling  now  reigning  at  Athens,  Mismanage- 
as  well  as  the  strong  philo-Laconian  inclinations  me1I?t. of, the 

c  i         i       j-  /J.J.T--  j.    A  11  •••  •    j*       political 

of  her  leading  men,  (at  this  moment  Alkibiades  interests  of 
was  competing  with  Nikias  for  the  favour  of  A-*£?ns  by 
Sparta,  as  will  be  stated  presently,)  than  the  the  peace 
terms  of  this  alliance,  which  bound  Athens  to  party- 
assist  in  keeping  down  the  Helots — and  the  still  more 
important  after-proceeding,  of  restoring  the  Spartan  cap- 
tives. Athens  thus  parted  irrevocably  with  her  best  card, 
n  nd  promised  to  renounce  her  second  best— without  obtaining 
the  smallest  equivalent  beyond  what  was  contained  in  the 
oath  of  Sparta  to  become  her  ally.  For  the  last  three  years 
and  a  half,  ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  pos- 
session of  these  captives  had  placed  her  in  a  position  of  de- 
cided advantage  in  regard  to  her  chief  enemy — advantage, 
however,  which  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  countervailed 
by  subsequent  losses.  This  state  of  things  was  fairly 
enough  represented  by  the  treaty  of  peace  deliberately 
discussed  during  the  winter,  and  sworn  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring;  whereby  a  string  of  concessions,  reciprocal 
and  balancing,  had  been  imposed  on  both  parties.  More- 
over, Athens  had  been  lucky  enough  in  drawing  lots  to 
find  herself  enabled  to  wait  for  the  actual  fulfilment  of 
such  concessions  by  the  Spartans,  before  she  consummated 
her  own.  Now  the  Spartans  had  not  as  yet  realized  any 
one  of  their  promised  concessions:  nay  more — in  trying  to 
do  so,  they  had  displayed  such  a  want  either  of  power  or 
of  will,  as  made  it  plain,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
stringent  necessity  would  convert  their  promises  into 
realities.  Yet  under  these  marked  indications,  Nikias 
persuades  his  countrymen  to  conclude  a  second  treaty  which 
practically  annuls  the  first,  and  which  ensures  to  the  Spar- 
tans gratuitously  all  the  main  benefits  of  the  first,  with 
little  or  none  of  the  correlative  sacrifices.  The  alliance  of 
Sparta  could  hardly  be  said  to  count  as  a  consideration:  for 
such  alliance  was  at  this  moment  (under  the  uncertain  re- 
lations with  Argos)  not  less  valuable  to  Sparta  herself  than 
to  Athens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  game  of 
Athens  had  now  been  played  with  prudence,  she  might  have 
recovered  Amphipolis  in  exchange  for  the  captives:  for  the 
inability  of  Klearidas  to  make  over  the  place,  even  if  we 
grant  it  to  have  been  a  real  fact  and  not  merely  simulated, 
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might  have  been  removed  by  decisive  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  Sparta  with  an  Athenian  armament  sent  to  occupy 
the  place.  In  fact,  that  which  Athens  was  now  induced  to 
grant  was  precisely  the  original  proposition  transmitted  to 
her  by  the  Lacedaemonians  four  years  before,  when  the 
hoplites  were  first  enclosed  in  Sphakteria,  but  before  the 
actual  capture.  They  then  tendered  no  equivalent,  but 
merely  said,  through  their  envoys,  "Give  us  the  men  in  the 
island,  and  accept,  in  exchange,  peace,  together  with  our 
alliance."1  At  that  moment  there  were  some  plausible 
reasons  in  favour  of  grantingthe  proposition:  but  even  then, 
the  case  of  Kleon  against  it  was  also  plausible  and  power- 
ful, when  he  contended  that  Athens  was  entitled  to  make 
a  better  bargain.  But  now,  there  were  no  reasons  in  its 
favour,  and  a  strong  concurrence  of  reasons  against  it. 
Alliance  with  the  Spartans  was  of  no  great  value  to  Athens: 
peace  was  of  material  importance  to  her — but  peace  had 
been  already  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  after  deliberate  dis- 
cussion, and  required  now  only  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
That  equal  reciprocity  of  concession,  which  presented  the 
best  chance  of  permanent  result,  had  been  agreed  on;  and 
fortune  had  procured  for  her  the  privilege  of  receiving  the 
purchase-money  before  she  handed  over  the  goods.  Why 
renounce  so  advantageous  a  position,  accepting  in  exchange 
a  hollow  and  barren  alliance,  under  the  obligation  of  handing 
over  her  most  precious  merchandise  upon  credit — and  upon 
credit  as  delusive  in  promise  as  it  afterwards  proved  un- 
productive in  reality?  The  alliance  in  fact  prevented  the 
peace  from  being  fulfilled:  it  became  (as  Thucydides  him- 
self2 admits)  no  peace,  but  a  simple  suspension  of  direct 
hostilities. 

Thucydides  states  on  more  than  one  occasion, — and  it 
was  the  sentiment  of  Nikias  himself, — that  at  the  moment 
of  concluding  the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  the  position 
of  Sparta  was  one  of  disadvantage  and  dishonour  in  refer- 
ence to  Athens.3  He  alludes  chiefly  to  the  captives  in 

1  Thucyd.   iv.   19.     AaxiG3U|j.6/ioi  *  Thucyd.  v.  26.     oox  E'IXO?  5v  ei- 

8e  ujxa;  i:poxa).oOvTO!i  e?  a-ov5<i?  xou  fV'TjN  ou~rjv  xpi&ipat,  <£c. 

SiaXuaiv  noXejxGU,  Sioovtsc  (xsv  sipiq-  *  Thucyd.   v.    28.     xa~a   fop  to-< 

VTJV  xal  £u|A|Aoc/iav  xal    aXXrjv  ci/,iav  yp6'<ov  TOUTOV   TJ  TS  AaxeSctijjiiov  (Aa- 

noXWjv   xal    otx£t6tr(Ta  e<   dXXr,)o'J?  ).i37a  STJ  xaxil);  jjxous  xat  uTtspibrs^rj 

ui:ap-/Eiv,  dvTaiTOJvTe?  8i  toJ;  ex -rr,;  o>.i   T«;    ?'J(x'fopi?.— (Nixia?)    \i~na-> 

•y^aou  dv2p3S.  EM  p-i't  ~u>  <;-fz~ip<y  xa),uj  (Athenian) 
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the  hands  of  the  latter — for  as  to  other  matters,  the  defeats 
of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  with  the  serious  losses  in  Thrace, 
would  more  than  countervail  the  acquisitions  of  Nissea, 
Pylus,  Kythera,  and  Methone.     Yet  so  incon-   By  the 
siderate  and  short-sighted  were  the  philo-Laco-   terms  of  the 
nian  leanings  of  Nikias  and  the  men  who  now   Athens6' 
commanded   confidence   at  Athens,   that  they   renounced 
threw  away  this  advantage — suffered  Athens  to   va^tages*^ 
be  cheated  of  all  those  hopes  which  they  had  them-  her  positio  n 
selves  held  out  as  the  inducement  for  peace — and  ]t"  trufiface- 
nevertheless  yielded  gratuitously  to  Sparta  all  chemonians 
the  main  points  which  she  desired.  Most  certain-  ~^*^eA 
ly,  there  was  never  any  public  recommendation  none  of 
of  Kleon   (as  far  as  our  information  goes)   so   cessions'1" 
ruinously  impolitic  as  this  alliance  with  Sparta   upon  which 
and   surrender  of    the  captives,  wherein   both  i^e^whiie 
Nikias  and  Alkibiades  concurred.   Probably  the   they  gained 
Spartan  Ephors  amused  Nikias,  and  he  amused  materially, 
the  Athenian  assembly,  with  fallacious  assurances  of  certain 
obedience  in  Thrace,  under  alleged  peremptory  orders  given 
to  KJearidas.  And  now  that  the  vehement  leather-dresser, 
with  his  criminative  eloquence,  had  passed  away, — replaced 
only  by  an  inferior  successor  the  lampmaker1  Hyperbolus 
— and  leaving  the  Athenian  public  under  the  undisputed 
guidance  of  citizens  eminent  for  birth  and  station,  descended 
from  gods  and  heroes — there  remained  no  one  to  expose 
effectively  the  futility  of  such  assurances,  or  to  enforce  the 
lesson  of  simple  and  obvious  prudence — "Wait,  as  you  are 
entitled  to  wait,  until  the  Spartans  have  performed  the 
onerous  part  of  their  bargain,  before  you   perform  the 
onerous  part  of  yours.   Or  if  you  choose  to  relax  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  concessions  which  they  have  sworn  to  make, 
at  any  rate  stick  to  the  capital  point  of  all,  and  lay  before 
them  the  peremptory  alternative — Amphipolis  in  exchange 
for  the  captives." 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  in  finding  out  how  com- 
pletely they  had  forfeited  the  advantage  of  their  position, 
and  their  chief  means  of  enforcement,  by  giving  up  the 
captives;  which  imparted  a  freedom  of  action  to  Sparta 
such  as  she  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  first  blockade  of 

iv  8k    7(u  exEtviuv   ditps-si  (Lacedse-      Lacedaemonians)    Sia    Soja.'fiptl)1*    $ 

inonian)   TOV  no),E(jiCiv  dva[i3).).£aQo<i,      -ju^ai;,  &c. 

tc.   (v.  46).— 01?  Tpunov  [j.r(  (to  the          '  Aristophan.  Pac.  665-887. 
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Sphakteria.  Yet  it  seems  that  under  the  present  Ephors 
Discontent  Sparta  was  not  guilty  of  any  deliberate  or  posi- 
^nrceeinoonf-  tive  act  which  could  be  called  a  breach  of  faith, 
the  Athe-  She  gave  orders  to  Klearidas  to  surrender  Amphi- 
nians  polis,  if  he  could;  if  not.  to  evacuate  it.  and  bring 

against  f,       -yi   ,  „     >  ° 

Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  troops  home.    Of  course  the 

conse-  place  was  not  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  but 

%he  "mm-  evacuated;  and  she  then  considered  that  she  had 

perform-  discharged  her  duty  to  Athens,  as  far  as  Amphi- 

ance  of  the          ,.  1.1.11111 

conditions  polls  was  concerned,  though  she  had  sworn  to 

—they  restore  it,  and  her  oath  remained  unperformed. ! 

having  °  The  other  Thracian  towns  were  equally  deaf  to 

given  up  her  persuasions,  and  equally  obstinate  in  their 

the  captives    -,        ,-i-,      ,        »  ji  at  J.-L      T>        i- 

—excuses  of  hostility  to  Athens.  DO  also  were  the  Boeotians, 
Sparta.  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  Eleians:  but  the 
Boeotians,  while  refusing  to  become  parties  to  the  truce 
along  with  Sparta,  concluded  for  themselves  a  separate 
convention  or  armistice  with  Athens,  terminable  at  ten 
days'  notice  on  either  side.2 

In  this  state  of  things,  though  ostensible  relations  of 
peace  and  free  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Athens 
and  Peloponnesus  were  established — the  discontent  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  remonstrances  of  their  envoys  at  Sparta, 
soon  became  serious.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  sworn  for 
themselves  and  their  allies — yet  the  most  powerful  among 
these  allies,  and  those  whose  enmity  was  most  important  to 
Athens,  continued  still  recusant.  Neither  Panaktum,  nor 
the  Athenian  prisoners  in  Boeotia,  were  yet  restored  to 
Athens;  nor  had  the  Thracian  cities  yet  submitted  to  the 
peace.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian 
envoys,  the  Lacedaemonians  affirmed  that  they  had  already 
surrendered  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  own  hands, 
and  had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace,  which  was 
(they  said)  all  the  intervention  in  their  power,  since  they 
were  not  masters  of  Amphipolis,  nor  capable  of  constraining 
the  Thracian  cities  against  their  will.  As  to  the  Boeotians 
and  Corinthians,  the  Lacedemonians  went  so  far  as  to 
profess  readiness  to  take  arms  along  with  Athens,3  for  the 
purpose  of  constraining  them  to  accept  the  peace,  and  even 

1  Thucyd.  v.  21-35.  >.coat,    XOIMT;  dvzYxdsc'jai'  ^povouc 

1  Thucyd.  v.  32.  Ss  ^pouOsvTo  oivsu  ;uyypa9rj  «, 

1  Thucyd.  v.  35.     Xeyovrs?  Asi  ai;      £v  015  7?^'   "°'Ji;    M   £°l<iv:ai  ajj-'fo- 
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spoke  about  naming  a  day,  after  which  these  recusant  states 
should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  enemies,  both  by  Sparta  and 
Athens.  But  their  propositions  were  always  confined  to 
vague  words,  nor  would  they  consent  to  bind  themselves  by 
any  written  or  peremptory  instrument.  Nevertheless,  so 
great  was  their  confidence  either  in  the  sufficiency  of  these 
assurances,  or  in  the  facility  of  Nikias,  that  they  ventured 
to  require  from  Athens  the  surrender  of  Pylus — or  at  least 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Messenian  garrison  with  the  Helot 
deserters  from  that  place — leaving  in  it-  none  but  native 
Athenian, soldiers,  until  farther  progress  should  be  made  in 
the  peace.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians  was  now 
seriously  altered,  and  theyreceived  this  demand  with  marked 
coldness.  None  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  their 
favour  had  yet  been  performed — none  even  seemed  in  course 
of  being  performed;  so  that  they  now  began  to  suspect 
Sparta  of  dishonesty  and  deceit,  and  deeply  regretted  their 
inconsiderate  surrender  of  the  captives.1  Their  remon- 
strances at  Sparta,  often  repeated  during  the  course  of  the 
summer,  produced  no  positive  effect:  nevertheless,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  remove  the  Messe- 
nians  and  Helots  fromPylus  to  Kephallenia,  replacing  them 
by  an  Athenian  garrison.2 

The  Athenians  had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain 
of  Sparta.  But  the  persons  of  whom  they  had  still  better 
reason  to  complain,  were  Nikias  and  their  own  philo-La- 
conian  leaders;  who  had  first  accepted  from  Sparta  promises 
doubtful  as  to  execution,  and  next — though  favoured  by 
the  lot  in  regard  to  priority  of  cession,  and  thus  acquiring 
proof  that  Sparta  either  would  not  or  could  not  perform 
her  promises — renounced  all  these  advantages,  and  pro- 
cured for  Sparta  almost  gratuitously  the  only  boon  for 
which  she  seriously  cared.  The  many  critics  on  Grecian 
history  who  think  no*  term  too  harsh  for  the  demagogue 
Kleon,  ought  in  fairness  to  contrast  his  political  counsel 
with  that  of  his  rivals,  and  see  which  of  the  two  betokens 
greater  forethought  in  the  management  of  the  foreign 

1  Thucyd.  v.  35.  TO'JTIOV  ouv  6pu>v-  avSpa?  |ASTE|JLE  X  o VTO  aro5s8a>- 

T£c  oi  'Abrjvaioi  O'j8;v  ipyfi  Yiyvofj-s-  XOTE:,  &c. 

vo-j,  OTreTorrevoi'  TOUS    AaxESaijjLovio'J?  2  Thucyd.  v.  35.     roXXaxi?  $i  xai 

(jiTjOsv  Siv.atov  Stavosio'Jou,  OJOTS  O-JTS  7toXXu>v  Xoytov  fii'GjJ.svujv  iv  TCI>  Oipz: 

Fl'JXov    anauo'iv-iDv   aiiTUJv   d;u?i.5o-  .T&'JTOJ,  &c. 
aotv,  dtXXa  xai  TO'J?  EX  T  r4?  vr,  3  o  u 
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relations  of  Athens.  Amphipolis  had  been  once  lost  by  the 
improvident  watch  of  Thucydides  and  Eukles:  it  was  now 
again  lost  by  the  improvident  concessions  of  Nikias. 

So  much  was  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  unhinged  by 
^  the  number  of  states  which  had  refused   the 

JNewcombi-  ,  ,,  ,  - 

nations  in  peace,  and  so  greatly  was  the  ascendency   of 

Peiop^n-  Sparta  for  the  time  impaired,  that  new  combi- 

suspicion  nations  were  now  springing  up  in  the  peninsula, 

entertained  Jt  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  truce 

of  concert       ,      .  A  j    o  •      j. 

between  between  Argos  and  oparta  was  just  now  ex- 
Sparta  and  piring;  Argos  therefore  was  free,  with  her  old 

Athens —  =    -  ,,        ,        j   i  •          /»  -r»   i 

Argos  pretensions  to  the  headship   ot  .Peloponnesus, 

stands  pro-  backed  by  an  undiminished  fulness  of  wealth, 

forward—  power,  and  population.   Having  taken  no  direct 

state  of  part  in  the  late  exhausting  war,  she  had  even 

aristocrat!-  earned  money  by  lending  occasional  aid  on  both 

cai  regi-  sides;1  while  her  military  force  was  iust  now 

mentofone     «      ,,  ,,  j     i_  f 

thousand  farther  strengthened  by  a  step  ot  very  con- 
formed in  siderable  importance.  She  had  recently  set 
01  y'  apart  a  body  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  com- 
posed of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con- 
stant military  training  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  separate  regiment  by  themselves,  apart  from 
the  other  citizens.2  To  a  democratical  government  like 
Argos  such  an  institution  was  internally  dangerous,  and 
pregnant  with  mischief,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  23.  Aristophan.Pac.      Xou  ooxTjatv  T«OV  e«  TOV  soXefxo'  6r(- 
467,    about    the    Argeians— Stj^oSev     fiocta  ita&EijrE. 

aia6o90pouvTE?  aXipita.  Diodorus  (xii.  75)  represents  the 
He  characterises  the  Argeians  as  first  formation  of  this  Thousand- 
anxious  for  this  reason  to  prolong  regiment  at  Argos  as  having  taken 
the  war  between  Athens  and  place  just  about  this  time,  and  I 
Sparta.  This  passage,  as  well  as  think  he  is  here  worthy  of  credit, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  play,  affords  so  that  I  do  not  regard  the  ex- 
ground  for  affirming  that  the  Pax  pressiofc  of  Thucydides  ex  i:oXXov> 
was  represented  during  the  winter  as  indicating  a  time  more  than 
immediately  preceding  the  peace  of  two  years  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Nikias — about  four  or  five  months  Mantineia.  For  Grecian  military 
after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  and  training,  two  years  of  constant  prac- 
the  death  of  Kleon  and  Brasidas;  tice  would  be  a  longtime.  It  is  not 
not  two  years  later,  as  Mr.  Clinton  to  be  imagined  that  the  Argeian 
would  place  It,  on  the  authority  democracy  would  have  incurred 
of  a  date  in  the  play  itself  upon  the  expense  and  danger  of  keeping 
which  he  lays  too  great  stress.  up  this  select  regiment,  during  all 

2  Thucyd.  v.  67.    'Apysiiov  ot  Xi-  the  period  of  their  long  peace,  just 
Xioi    Xo7iSi«,    ot;  7)    ro).t;  ex  T:O>.-  now  coming  to  and  end. 
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But  at  the  present  moment  the  democratical  leaders  of 
Argos  seem  to  have  thought  only  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  their  city,  now  that  her  truce  with  Sparta  was  expiring, 
and  that  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Spartan  confederacy 
opened  new  chances  to  her  ambition  of  regaining  something 
like  headship  in  Peloponnesus. 

The  discontent  of  the  recusant  Peloponnesian  allies 
was  now  inducing  them  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
Argos  as  a  new  chief.  They  had  mistrusted  Sparta,  even 
before  the  peace,  well  knowing  that  she  had  separate  in- 
terests from  the  confederacy,  arising  from  desire  to  get 
back  her  captives.  In  the  terms  of  peace,  it  seemed  as  if 
Sparta  and  Athens  alone  were  regarded,  the  interests  of 
the  remaining  allies,  especially  those  in  Thrace,  being  put 
out  of  sight.  Moreover  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
whereby  it  was  provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by 
mutual  consent  add  or  strike  out  any  article  that  they 
chose,  without  consulting  the  allies,  excited  general  alarm, 
as  if  Sparta  were  meditating  some  treason  in  conjunction 
with  Athens  against  the  confederacy.1  And  the  alarm, 
once  roused,  was  still  farther  aggravated  by  the  separate 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  which 
followed  so  closely  afterwards,  as  well  as  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Spartan  captives. 

Such  general  displeasure  among  the  Peloponnesian 
states  at  the  unexpected  combination  of  A  the-   The  c 
nian3  and  Lacedaemonians,  strengthened  in  the   thians  pro- 
case  of  each  particular  state  by  private  interests   V11  UP°U 

,.  .,  r>c  .c     ,     -,   .,    <',s  ,     ,,  ,      Argos  to 

ot  its  own,  nrst  maniiested.  itseli  openly  through    stand  for- 
the    Corinthians.     On   retiring   from   the    con-   ,war?  as 
ferences  at  Sparta — where  the  recent  alliance   ,,ew  Peio- 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  had  just   ponneaian 
been  made  known,  and    where  the  latter  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  their  allies  to  accept 
the   peace — the    Corinthians   went  straight  to   Argos  to 
communicate  what  had  passed,  and  to  solicit  interference. 
They  suggested  to  the  leading  men  in  that  city,  that  it  was 
now  the  duty  of  Argos  to  step  forward  as  saviour  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  openly  betraying 
to  the  common  enemy — and  to  invite  for  that  purpose,  into 
alliance  for  reciprocal  defence,  every  autonomous  Hellenic 

1  Thucyd.    v.  29.    JAT)   (A=Ta   'AQrj-      oo'jXtbsaaQai :     compare     Diodorua, 
>aiu>v  3'^  as  p&'JXujvTat  AaTu5ai(j.'moi      xii.  75. 
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state  which  would  bind  itself  to  give  and  receive  amicable 
satisfaction  in  all  points  of  difference.  They  affirmed  that 
many  cities,  from  hatred  of  Sparta,  would  gladly  comply 
with  such  invitation;  especially  if  a  board  of  commissioners 
in  small  number  were  named,  with  full  powers  to  admit  all 
suitable  applicants;  so  that,  in  case  of  rejection,  there 
might  at  least  be  no  exposure  before  the  public  assembly 
in  the  Argeian  democracy.  This  suggestion — privately 
made  by  the  Corinthians,  who  returned  home  immediately 
afterwards — was  eagerly  adopted  both  by  leaders  and 
people  at  Argos,  as  promising  to  realise  their  long-cherished 
pretensions  to  headship.  Twelve  commissioners  were 
accordingly  appointed,  with  power  to  admit  any  new  allies 
whom  they  might  think  eligible,  except  Athens  and  Sparta. 
With  either  of  those  two  cities  no  treaty  was  allowed 
without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  public  assembly.  1 

Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  been  the 
,  first  to  set  the  Argeians  in  motion,  nevertheless 

Congress  of    .,          •.  ,    ..      .    •,  ,    °,     c  n-.ii  i 

recusant  thought  it  right,    before  enrolling  themselves 

Peioponne-  publicly  in  the  new  alliance,  to  invite  a  congress 

at  Corinth  of  Peloponnesian  malcontents  to  Corinth.  It  was 

—the  Man-  -tne  Mantineians  who  made  the  first  application 

joTn1  Argos  to  Argos  under  the  notice  just  issued.     And 

—state  of  here  we  are  admitted  to  a  partial  view  of  the 

rivaisnip~of  relations   among   the   secondary    and    interior 

Tegea  and  states  of  Peloponnesus.     Mantineia  and  Tegea. 

Mantineia.      -,  11  ,1 

being  conterminous  as  well  as  the  two  most 
considerable  states  in  Arcadia,  were  in  perpetual  rivalry, 
which  had  shown  itself,  only  a  year  and  a  half  before,  in  a 
bloody,  but  indecisive  battle.2  Tegea,  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia  and  oligarchically  governed,  was 
tenaciously  attached  to  Sparta;  while  for  that  very  reason, 
as  well  as  from  the  democratical  character  of  her  govern- 
ment, Mantineia  was  less  so — though  she  was  still  enrolled 
in,  and  acted  as  a  member  of,thePeioponnesian  confederacy. 
She  had  recently  conquered  for  herself3  a  little  empire  in 

1  Thucyd.  v.  28.  As    to    the    way    in    which    the 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  134.  agreement   of  the  members  of  the 

1  Thucyd.  v.  29.     Tot?  fop  MSVTI-  confederacy  modified  the  relations 

vsOat   (iipo?   TI  TTJ?  'Apx^Slcx?  XOTSO-  between  subordinate  and  imperial 

TpazTO  UTC^XOOV,    ITI  tou   Kpoi;  'Afli)-  states,  see  farther  on,  pages  288— 

vsio'j?   ito),£|xou    OVTO?,   xal    evopn'ov  290,  in   the  case   of    Elis    and   Le- 

O'j  7:epi6'J/sa9oii  <J<pi?  TO;K  A«i5o(t(i.ci-  preum. 
vl&u;  apystv,  e-si.£7)  xai  ay_o).r(v  r^ov. 
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her  own  neighbourhood,  composed  of  village  districts  in 
Arcadia,  reckoned  as  her  subject-allies,  and  comrades  in 
her  ranks  at  the  last  battle  with  Tegea.  This  conquest 
had  been  made  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with 
Athens — a  period  when  the  lesser  states  of  Peloponnesus 
generally,  and  even  subject-states  as  against  their  own 
imperial  states,  were  under  the  guarantee  of  the  confeder- 
acy, to  which  they  were  required  to  render  their  unpaid 
service  against  the  common  enemy — so  that  she  was  ap- 
prehensive of  Lacedaemonian  interference  at  the  request 
and  for  the  emancipation  of  these  subjects,  who  lay  moreover 
near  to  the  borders  of  Laconia.  Such  interference  would 
probably  have  been  invoked  earlier;  only  that  Sparta  had 
been  under  pressing  embarrassments — and  farther,  had 
assembled  no  general  muster  of  the  confederacy  against 
Athens — ever  since  the  disaster  inSphakteria.  But  now  she 
had  her  hands  free,  together  with  a  good  pretext  as  well 
as  motive  for  interference. 

To  maintain  the  autonomy  of  all  the  little  states,  and 
prevent  any  of  them  from  being  mediatised  or  grouped  into 
aggregations  under  the  ascendency  of  the  greater,  had  been 
the  general  policy  of  Sparta, — especially  since  her  own 
influence  as  general  leader  was  increased  by  ensuring  to 
every  lesser  state  a  substantive  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the 
confederacy. l  Moreover  the  rivalry  of  Tegea  would  prob- 
ably operate  here  as  an  auxiliary  motive  against  Mantineia. 
Under  such  apprehensions,  the  Mantineians  hastened  to 
court  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Argos,  with  whom  they 
enjoyed  the  additional  sympathy  of  a  common  democracy. 
Such  revolt  from  Sparta-  (for  so  it  was  considered)  excited 
great  sensation  throughout  Peloponnesus,  together  with 
considerable  disposition,  amidst  the  discontent  then  pre- 
valent, to  follow  the  example. 

In  particular,  it  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  import- 
ance of  thecongress  atCorinth;  whither  the  Lacedaemonians 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  special  envoys  to  counteract  the 
intrigues  going  on  against  them.  Their  envoy  addressed  to 
the  Corinthians  strenuous  remonstrance,  and  even  reproach, 
for  the  leading  part  which  they  had  taken  in  stirring  up 

1  Thuoyd.  i.  125.  xsl  ootci  TroirjTSOv  TOUTO,  vofju'ovTSc 

2  Thucyd.  v.  29.     'A  ir  o  a  T  a  v  T  u>  •»  itXsov  ts  TI  £t6oT7q  jjLSTaaTTJvat  auTi'j?, 
2s  -<Lv    Mavttvstov,    xal   TJ    a).Xr)  xoct  TO'J?  Aotx£8ai|j.ovio'J?   o|Aa  °l>   ^P" 
IleXo-6vv7)<Jo;  e;  Opouv  xafJisTitTO  UK  f/j;  iyovTSs,  &c. 
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dissension  among  the  old  confederates,  and  organising  a 
new  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Argos. 

Kemon-  ,/m-L         /j.1.       r\      •    j.i_  •         \  j.i_  ?• 

strances  of      They  (the  Corinthians)  were  thus  aggravating 
Laoedse-        ^e  orimnal  guilt  and  perjury  which  they  had 

moman  en-  J      V  ,     ,       ,,  J. 

voys  at  the  committed  by  setting  at  nought  the  formal  vote 

c°n^rth—  **  °^  a  maj°rity  °f  the  confederacy,  and  refusing 

re°"efence  to  accept  the  peace — for  it  was  the  sworn  and 

of  the  Co-  fundamental  maxim  of  the  confederacy,  that  the 

rinthians —       ....  „  , ,  .,        ,         u-i      i  •     j-  n 

pretence  of  decision  of  the  majority  should  be  binding  on  all, 
religious  except  in  such  cases  as  involved  some  offence 
to  Gods  or  Heroes."  Encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  many  sympathising  deputies — Boeotian,  Mega- 
rian,  Chalkidian  from  Thrace,1  &c., — the  Corinthians 
replied  with  firmness.  But  they  did  not  think  it  good 
policy  to  proclaim  their  real  ground  for  rejecting  the 
peace — viz.  that  it  had  not  procured  for  themselves  the 
restoration  of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium;  since,  first,  this 
was  a  question  in  which  their  allies  present  had  no  interest 
— next,  it  did  not  furnish  any  valid  excuse  for  their  re- 
sistance to  the  vote  of  the  majority.  Accordingly,  they 
took  their  stand  upon  a  pretence  at  once  generous  and 
religious — upon  that  reserve  for  religious  scruples,  which 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  had  himself  admitted,  and  which 
of  course  was  to  be  construed  by  each  member  with  re- 
ference to  his  own  pious  feeling.  "It  was  a  religious  im- 
pediment (the  Corinthians  contended)  which  prevented 
us  from  acceding  to  the  peace  with  Athens,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vote  of  the  majority;  for  we  had  previously  ex- 
changed oaths,  ourselves  apart  from  the  confederacy,  with 
the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  at  the  time  when  they  revolted 
from  Athens ;  and  we  should  have  infringed  those  separate 
oaths,  had  we  accepted  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  these 
Chalkidians  were  abandoned.  As  for  alliance  with  Argos, 
we  consider  ourselves  free  to  adopt  any  resolution  which 
we  may  deem  suitable,  after  consultation  with  our  friends 
here  present."  With  this  unsatisfactory  answer  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  envoys  were  compelled  to  return  home.  Yet 
some  Argeian  envoys,  who  were  also  present  in  the  as- 
sembly for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Corinthians  to  realise 

1  Thucyd.  v.  30.     Koptv^ioi  Be  r.i-  piv)    avreXeYOv   701;    Acmoaifioviot?, 

povtcov    ocpiot    Ttiv    ?rjjjL[jLa)riov,    2soi  «  (xsv  T)8  t  xo  UVTO,  ou  SrjXouvie? 

O'jO'      auToi     ioi;avTO     Ti;     urovSii;  avttxp'j?,  &c. 
(;:o;ptxd),saav  8s  auToy;  au-ol  T:ott- 
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forthwith  the  hopes  of  alliance  which  they  had  held  out  to 
Argos,  were  still  unable  on  their  side  to  obtain  a  decided 
affirmative — being  requested  to  come  again  at  the  next 
conference. l 

Though  the  Corinthians  had  themselves  originated  the 
idea  of  the  new  Argeian  confederacy  and  com-   Tne  Boeo. 
promised  Argos  in  an  open  proclamation,  yet  tians  and 
they  now  hesitated  about  the  execution  of  their  ^fusTt" 3 
own  scheme.     They   were    restrained  in  part,  break  with 
doubtless,  by  the  bitterness  of  Lacedaemonian   toaany  °r 
reproof — for  the   open  consummation   of  this   themselves 
revolt,   apart   from   its   grave  political   conse-  Z.Vhhe  Corln- 
quences,  shocked  a  train  of  very  old  feelings —   thians 
but    still    more    by   the   discovery  that    their  5SSSjJta 
friends,  who  agreed  with  them  in  rejecting  the  joining 
peace,  decidedly  refused  all  open  revolt  from   Arg°s- 
Sparta  and  all  alliance  with  Argos.    In  this  category  were 
the  Boeotians  and  Megarians.     Both  of  these  states — left 
to  their  own  impression  and  judgement  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  did  not  address  to  them  any  distinct  appeal  as 
they  had  done  to  the  Corinthians — spontaneously  turned 
away   from  Argos,   not   less   from  aversion  towards  the 
Argeian  democracy  than  from  sympathy  with  the  oligarchy 
at  Sparta.2     They  were  linked  together  by  communion  of 

1  Thucyd.  v.  30.  the  text  at  it  now  stands,  the  sense 
1  Thucyd.  v.  31.  BOKUTO'.  8j  yotl  which  I  have  given  to  it  seems  the 
MsY'pfj?  ~o  ottjto  XsyovTs?  T)3'iyoi^oV)  best  which  can  he  elicited. 
ICE  p  iop<i>  p.e  vot  ozo  TiLv  A  a  •/ s-  Most  of  the  critics  translate  its- 
8  ai  |j.o  vitov,  xoti  VOJJLI'OVTS?  atpiai  piop(i>[j.svov  "slighted  or  despised 
trjv  'Apfiiu)v  STjU-Oxpariotv  coj-roTi;  oXt-  by  the  Lacedaemonians. "  But  in  the 
Yapy_o'J|Asvou  r;330M  tvp.'sww  elvai  first  place,  this  is  not  true  as  a 
trj?  Aax£07.iu.rjviu>v  roXiT£i7«.  matter  of  fact:  in  the  next  place. 
These  words,  itepiopib|ii-;oi  uro  if  it  were  true,  we  ought  to  have 
T(I)v  Aax;6o;i(jLOviu)v,  are  not  clear,  an  adversative  conjunction  instead 
and  have  occasioned  much  embar-  oP  x»i  before  vofii'ovTS?,  since  the 
rassment  to  the  commentators,  as  tendency  of  the  two  motives  in- 
well  as  some  propositions  for  alter-  dicated  would  then  be  in  opposite 
ing  the  text.  It  would  undoubt-  directions.  "The  Boeotians,  though 
edly  be  an  improvement  in  the  despised  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
sense,  if  we  were  permitted  (with  still  thought  a  junction  with  the 
Dobree)  to  strike  out  the  words  Arireian  democracy  dangerous.'' 
u^o  Til)-;  Aaxs6o(i(Aovicov  as  a  gloss,  And  this  is  the  sense  which  Haack 
and  thus  to  construe  rsptopibfjuvoi  actually  proposes,  though  it  does 
as  a  middle  verb,  "waiting  to  see  great  violence  to  the  word  -/.yi. 
the  event,"  or  literally,  "keeping  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  Dr.  Arnold 
r,  look-out  about  them."  But  taking  translate  T£piopuoiJ.:vot  "feeling 
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interest,  not  merely  as  being  both  neighbours  and  intense 
enemies  of  Attica,  but  as  each  having  a  body  of  democra- 
tical  exiles  who  might  perhaps  find  encouragement  at  Argos. 
Discouraged  by  the  resistance  of  these  two  important  allies, 
the  Corinthians  hung  back  from  visiting  Argos,  until  they 
were  pushed  forward  by  a  new  accidental  impulse — the 
application  of  the  Eleians;  who,  eagerly  embracing  the  new 
project,  sent  envoys  first  to  conclude  alliance  with  the 
Corinthians,  and  next  to  go  on  and  enrol  Elis  as  an  ally  of 
Argos.  This  incident  so  confirmed  the  Corinthians  in 
their  previous  scheme,  that  they  speedily  went  to  Argos, 
along  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  to  join  the  new  con- 
federacy. 

The  conduct  of  Elis,  like  that  of  Mantineia,  in  thus 

revolting  from   Sparta,  had  been  dictated  by 
The  Eleians         .  j       £  i         •  •  c      i 

become         private  grounds  of  quarrel,  arising  out  of  rela- 

aJHes^f  tions  with  their  dependent  ally  Lepreum.  The 
their  Lepreates  had  become  dependent  on  Elis  some 

reasons  for  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 

doing  so —  .  .  .,          ,.°  e      •  i   i        j.  i_       iiT      -ni    • 

relations  war,  in  consideration  or  aid  lent  by  the  Eleians 
with  Le-  to  extricate  them  from  a  dangerous  war  against 

preum — the  AT  •  m  •  j 

Corinthians   some  Arcadian  enemies.    To  purchase  such  aid, 

now  join       they  had  engaged  to  cede  to  the  Eleians  half 

their  territory;  but  had  been  left  in  residence 

and  occupation  of  it,  under  the  stipulation  of  paying  one 

themselves  slighted  ;"  and  the  lat-  we   should    suVely    find   an  adver- 

ter  says,   "The   Boeotians   and  Me-  sative  conjunction  in  place  of  xal. 

garians  took  neither  side  ;  not  the  I  submit   that  the  word  n;ptopiv 

Lacedaemonian,    for  they  felt   that  does  not  necessarily  mean  "to  slight 

the    Lacedaemonians    had   slighted  or    despise,"    but    sometimes    uto 

them;    not    the   Argive,    for    they  leave  alone,  to  take  no  notice  of, 

thought  that  the  Argive  democracy  to  abstain  from  interfering."  Thus, 

would  suit  them  less  than  the  con-  Thucyd.  i.  24.    'EitiBdjxvioi — itsiAroy- 

stitution  of  Sparta."    But  this  again  civ  e;  TTJV  Kcpxupav  zpjs^sts — SiOfis- 

puts  an  inadmissible  meaning  on  voi  |ATJ  09011;  sepio  p  ov  99upouivo'j?, 

flrJx.3»°v»    which  means    "stood   as  <£c.    Again,  i.  69.    xai  vov  TOU?  'A9r,- 

they  were."  The  Boeotians  were  not  vaio'J?    o-iy    Ixac    6XX'    EYT'JS    £VT«S 

called    upon    to    choose     between  zepiopors,  Ac.    The   same  is  the 

two  sides  or  two  positive  schemes  sense  of  itepiiSsiv   and  nepto'}53(J3i, 

of    action:    they    were   invited   to  ii.  20.    In  all  these  passages  there 

ally   themselves    with  Argos,   and  is  no  idea  of  contempt   implied  in 

this  they  decline  doing:  they  prefer  the  word:   the  "leaving  alone,"  or 

to  remain  as   ihey  are,    allies  of  "abstaining     from     interference," 

Lacedamon,  but  refusing  to  become  proceeds  from  feelings   quite  dif- 

parties    to    the    peace.     Moreover,  ferent  from  contempt, 

in  the  sense  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  So   in  the    passage   here   befcro 
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talent  yearly  as  tribute  to  the  Olympian  Zeus — in  other 
words,  to  the  Eleians  as  his  stewards.  When  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  began, l  and  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  call 
for  the  unpaid  service  of  thePeloponnesian  cities  generally, 
small  as  well  as  great,  against  Athens — the  Lepreates  were, 
by  the  standing  agreement  of  the  confederacy,  exempted 
for  the  time  from  continuing  to  pay  their  tribute  to  Elis. 
Such  exemption  ceased  with  the  war;  at  the  close  of  which 
Elis  became  entitled,  under  the  same  agreement,  to  resume 
the  suspended  tribute.  She  accordingly  required  that  the 
payment  should  then  be  recommenced:  but  the  Lepreates 
refused,  and  when  she  proceeded  to  apply  force,  threw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  by  whose  decision 
the  Eleians  themselves  at  first  agreed  to  abide,  having  the 
general  agreement  of  the  confederacy  decidedly  in  their 
favour.  But  it  presently  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more 
disposed  'to  carry  out  her  general  system  of  favouring  the 
autonomy  of  the  lesser  states,  than  to  enforce  the  positive 
agreement  of  the  confederacy.  Accordingly  the  Eleians, 
accusing  her  of  unjust  bias,  renounced  her  authority  as 
arbitrator,  and  sent  a  military  force  to  occupy  Lepreum. 
Nevertheless  the  Spartans  persisted  in  their  adjudication, 
pronounced  Lepreum  to  be  autonomous,  and  sent  a  body 
of  their  ownhoplites  to  defend  it  against  the  Eleians.  The 
latter  loudly  protested  against  this  proceeding,  and  de- 
nounced the  Lacedaemonians  as  having  robbed  them  of  one 
of  their  dependencies,  contrary  to  that  agreement  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  general  confederacy  when  the  war 
began, — to  the  effect  that  each  imperial  city  should  receive 
back  at  the  end  of  the  war  all  the  dependencies  which  it 
possessed  at  the  beginning,  on  condition  of  waiving  its  title 
to  tribute  and  military  service  from  them  so  long  as  the 
war  lasted.  After  fruitless  remonstrances  with  Sparta,  the 

us,  itspiopu>n.evot  seems  the  passive  they  were — left  to  themselves  by  the 

participle  in  this  sense.  Thucydides,  Lacedccmonians,  and    thinking  the 

having  just  described  an  energetic  Argeian  democracy  less  suitable  to 

remonstrance  sent  by  the  Spartans  them  than  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta." 

to  prevent  Corinth  from  joining  Ar-  *  Thucyd.  v.   31.     Kal    p-i/pi   ~oO 

gos,  means  to  intimate  (by  the  words  'A'Tixou    5to),s|j.ou   drswspov   irsi-rot, 

here  in  discussion)   that  no  similar  Tccj3a|xsvtov  OIH  -f'j'ortai-i    TOO    iroXs- 

interference  was  resorted  to  by  them  (xciu,    ot    'HXsJoi   er7paY*.a'°''>    °'  'J' 

to  prevent  the  Boeotians  and  Mega-  JToa-rovTo  rooc  TOO:  Aaxe8ai|xovlox. 

rians  from  joining  her:    ':The  Bceo-  For  the  agreement   here  alluded 

tians   and  Megarians    remained    as  to,  see  a  few  lines  forward. 

VOL.  VI.  r 
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Eleians  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  now  offered  of 
revolting  from  her,  and  of  joining  the  new  league  with 
Corinth  and  Argos.  1 

That  new  league,  including  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  and 
Mantineia,  had  now  acquired  such  strength  and 

Refusal  of  n  -,  ,-,        . '        .  ,   ~.      . P  . ,  . 

Tegea  to  confidence,  that  the  Argeians  and  Corinthians 
separate  proceeded  on  a  joint  embassy  to  Tegea  to  obtain 
Sparta.  The  the  junction  of  that  city — seemingly  the  most 
Corinthians  powerful  in  Peloponnesus  next  to  Sparta  and 
heartened-  Argos.  What  grounds  they  had  for  expecting 
their  appii-  success,  we  are  not  toM.  The  mere  fact  of 
through  the  Mantineia  having  joined  Argos,  seemed  likely 
Boeotians  to  to  deter  Tegea,  as  the  rival  Arcadian  power, 
from  doing  the  same:  and  so  it  proved, — for  the 

1  Thucyd.  v.  31.  TTJV  £ov9r,xi]v  subordinate  dependencies  of  each. 

itpos ^po-JTEc  sv  ig  sipTj-co,  a  E^orrEc  Each  imperial  state  consented  to 

is  -Q-I  'A-tixov  itoXsjiov  xa8iaT<xvT6  forego  the  tribute  or  services  of 

tivsc,  TauTa  e/ovTa?  xa'i  i£tX9giV)  ib«  its  dependency,  so  long  as  the 

O'ix  ijov  I);OVT£(;  isptaTOv-oti,  &c.  latter  was  called  upon  to  lend  its 

Of  the  agreement  here  alluded  aid  in  the  general  effort  of  the 
to  among  the  members  of  the  Pe-  confederacy  against  the  common 
loponnesian  confederacy,  we  hear  enemy.  But  the  confederacy  at 
only  in  this  one  passage.  It  was  the  same  time  gave  its  guarantee 
extremely  important  to  such  of  the  that  the  imperial  state  should'  re- 
confederates  as  were  imperial  cities  enter  upon  these  suspended  rights, 
— that  is,  -which  had  subordinates  so  soon  as  the  war  should  be  at  an 
or  subject-allies.  end.  This  guarantee  was  clearly 

Poppo  and  Bloomneld  wonder  violated  by  Sparta  in  the  case  of 
that  the  Corinthians  did  not  appeal  Elis  and  Lepreum.  On  the  con- 
to  this  agreement  in  order  to  pro-  trary,  in  the  case  of  Mantineia 
cure  the  restitution  of  So'llium  and  (mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  p. 
Anaktorium.  But  they  misconceive,  234)  the  Mantineians  had  violated 
in  my  opinion,  the  scope  of  the  the  maxim  of  the  confederacy,  and 
agreement,  which  did  not  relate  Sparta  was  justified  in  interfering 
to  captures  made  during  the  war  at  the  request  of  their  subjects  to 
by  the  common  enemy.  It  would  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the 
be  useless  for  the  confederacy  to  latter.  For  Thucydides  expressly 
enter  into  a  formal  agreement  that  states,  that  the  Mantineians  had 
none  of  the  members  should  lose  subdued  these  Arcadian  districts, 
anything  through  capture  made  during  the  very  time  while  the 
by  the  enemy.  This  would  be  a  war  against  Athens  was  going  on 
question  of  superiority  of  force—  — TOI;  Y«p  MavTiveOai  [Aspo?  71  TYJ; 
for  no  agreement  could  bind  the  'Apxi?ioc<;  xaTEjTpaTi-o  ur.rlr.mv,  ETI 
enemy.  But  the  confederacy  might  TOO  zpo?  'AOiqvctiou;  ro).eu.o'j  OVTO; 
very  well  make  a  covenant  among  (v.  29).  The  Eleians  were  in  pos- 
themselves,  as  to  the  relations  be-  session  of  Lepreum,  and  in  receipt 
tween  their  own  imperial  imwe-  of  tribute  frotp  it,  before  that  war 
(Jioii1  members,  and  the  mediate  or  began. 
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Tegeans  decidedly  refused  the  proposal,  not  without 
strenuous  protestations  that  they  would  stand  by  Sparta 
in  everything.  The  Corinthians  were  greatly  disheartened 
by  this  repulse,  which  they  had  by  no  means  expected — 
having  been  so  far  misled  by  general  expressions  of  dis- 
content against  Sparta  as  to  believe  that  they  could  trans- 
fer nearly  the  whole  body  of  confederates  to  Argos.  But 
they  now  began  to  despair  of  all  farther  extension  of 
Argeian  headship,  and  even  to  regard  their  own  position 
insecure  on  the  side  of  Athens;  with  whom  they  were  not 
at  peace,  while  by  joining  Argos  they  had  forfeited  their 
claim  upon  Sparta  and  all  her  confederacy,  including 
Boeotia  and  Megara.  In  this  embarrassment  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  Boeotians,  whom  they  again  entreated 
to -join  them  in  the  Argeian  alliance:  a  request  already 
once  refused,  and  not  likely  to  be  now  granted — but  in- 
tended to  usher  in  a  different  request  preferred  at  the  same 
time.  The  Boeotians  were  entreated  to  accompany  the 
Corinthians  to  Athens,  and  obtain  for  them  from  the  Athe- 
nians an  armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice,  such  as 
that  which  they  had  contracted  for  themselves.  In  case  of 
refusal,  they  were  farther  entreated  to  throw  up  their  own 
agreement,  and  to  conclude  no  other  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Corinthians.  So  far  theBceotians  complied, 
as  to  go  to  Athens  with  the  Corinthians,  and  back  their 
application  for  an  armistice — which  the  Athenians  declined 
to  grant,  saying  that  the  Corinthians  were  already  included 
in  the  general  peace,  if  they  were  allies  of  Sparta.  On 
receiving  this  answer,  the  Corinthians  entreated  the  Boeo- 
tians, putting  it  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  to  renounce  their 
own  armistice,  and  make  common  cause  as  to  all  future 
compact.  But  this  request  was  steadily  refused.  The 
Boeotians  maintained  their  ten  days'  armistice;  and  the 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  existing 
condition  of  peace  de  facto,  though  not  guaranteed  by  any 
pledge  of  Athens. l 

1  Thucyd.  v.  32.  KopivQioic  Ss  sidered  the  breach  of  their  word 

ivaxto^T)  aanovoo-  yjv  Tpo?  'Aftrj-  very  different  from  the  breach  of 

vaioyq.  their  oath." 

Upon  whioti  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  Not  so  much  is  here  meant  even 

—  '•By  aoitovSos  is  meant  a  mere  as  that  which  Dr.  Arnold  supposes, 

atrreument  in  words,  not  ratified  There  was  no  agreement  at  ;, !1  — 

by  the  solemnities  of  religion.  And  either  in  words  or  by  oath.  There 

the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  con-  was  a  simple  absence  of  hostilities. 
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Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  unmindful  of 
The  Lace-  the  affront  which  they  had  sustained  by  the 
emancipate  revo^  °^  Mantineia  and  Elis.  At  the  request 
theaArl-pa  *  of  a  party  among  the  Parrhasii,  the  Arcadian 
cadian  sub-  gubiects  of  Mantineia,  they  marched  under  king 

jects  of  -r»i    •   i.  •    ,       11     1  •,  -i 

Mantineia  irleistoanax  into  that  territory,  and  compelled 
thehBras*nt  ^*e  ^antineians  ^°  evacuate  the  fort  which  they 
dean  Helots  had  erected  within  it;  which  the  latter  were 
»t  Lepreum.  unable  to  defend,  though  they  received  a  body 
of  Argeian  troops  to  guard  their  city,  and  were  thus  en- 
abled to  march  their  whole  force  to  the  threatened  spot. 
Besides  liberating  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  planted  an  additional  body  of  Helots 
and  Neodamodes  at  Lepreum,  as  a  defence  and  means  of 
observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis.1  These  were  the 
Brasidean  soldiers,  whom  Klearidas  had  now  brought  back 
from  Thrace.  The  Helots  among  them  had  been  manu- 
mitted as  a  reward,  and  allowed  to  reside  where 
they  chose.  But  as  they  had  imbibed  lessons  of  bravery 
under  their  distinguished  commanders,  their  presence 
would  undoubtedly  be  dangerous  among  the  serfs 
of  Laconia:  hence  the  disposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  plant  them  out.  .We  may  recollect  that  not  very  long 
before,  they  had  caused  2000  of  the  most  soldierly  Helots 
to  be  secretly  assassinated,  without  any  ground  of  suspi- 
cion against  these  victims  personally,  but  simply  from  fear  of 
the  whole  body,  and  of  course  greater  fear  of  the  bravest.  2 
It  was  not  only  against  danger  from  the  returning 
Brasidean  Helots  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  to  guard — 
but  also  against  danger  (real  or  supposed)  from  their  own 
Spartan  captives,  liberated  by  Athens  at  the  conclusion  of 

de   facto,    not   arising    out    of  any  peace ;    whereas    the    Corinthians, 

recognized    pledge.      Such    is    the  haying  joined  Argos,  had  less  right 

meaning  of  dvaxw^Tj,  i.  66;  iii.  25,  to  be  considered   allies  of  Sparta. 

26.  Nevertheless,    we   shall   still   find 

The    answer   here   made    by   the  them    attending    the    meetings    at 

Athenians    to   the    application   of  Sparta,  and  acting  as  allies  of  the 

Coiinth  is  not  easy  to  understand,  latter. 

They    might,     with     much    better  '  Thucyd.  v.  33,  34.    The  Neoda- 

reason,  have  declined  to  conclude  modes     were    Helots      previously 

the    ten  days'    armistice   with  the  enfranchised,      or     the     sons      of 

Eceotians — because  these  latter  still  such, 

remained  allies  of  Sparta,  though  2  Thucyd.  iv.  80. 
refusing  to   accede  to  the  general 
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the  recent  alliance.     Though  the  surrender  of  Spliakteria 
had  been  untarnished  by  any  real  cowardice  or  Treatment 
military  incompetence,  nevertheless,  under  the   Of  the 
inexorable  customs  and  tone  of  opinion  at  Sparta,   sPar.tan 

11-iiij  i  captives 

these  men  would  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  after  thei* 

degraded;  or  at  least,  there*would  be  enough  to  liberation 

make  them  fancy  that  they  were  so  looked  upon,  Athens  aud 

and  thus  become  discontented.     Some  of  them  return  to 

were  already  in  the  exercise  of  various  functions,  tne^a'rTdis- 

when  the  Ephors,  contracting  suspicions  of  their  franchisee! 

i      •  i  i    ji  11    j      j  T         for   a   time 

designs,  condemned  them  all  to  temporary  dis-  and  in  a 
qualification  for  any  official  post;  placing  the  qualified 
whole  of  their  property  under  trust-management,  n 
and  interdicting  them,  like  minors,  from  every  act  either 
of  purchase  or  sale. l  This  species  of  disfranchisement 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time;  but  the  sufferers  were  at 
length  relieved  from  it — the  danger  being  supposed  to  be 
over.  The  nature  of  the  interdict  confirms,  what  we  know 
directly  from  Thucydides,  that  many  of  these  captives  were 
among  the  first  and  wealthiest  families  in  the  state;  and 
the  Ephors  may  have  apprehended  that  they  would  employ 
their  wealth  in  acquiring  partisans  and  organising  revolt 
among  the  Helots.  We  have  no  facts  to  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  situation;  but  the  ungenerous  spirit  of  the 
regulation,  as  applied  to  brave  warriors  recently  come 
home  from  a  long  imprisonment  (justly  pointed  out  by 
modern  historians),  would  not  weigh  much  with  the  Ephors 
under  any  symptoms  of  public  danger. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  duringthis  summer 
we  hear  nothing,  except  that  the  town  of  Skione   The  Athe- 
at  length  surrendered  to  them  after  a  long-con-   nians  re- 
tinued  blockade,  and  that  they  put  to  death  the   sidting— 
male  population  of  military  age — selling  the   put  to  death 

T      i   -1  1  •     j.  1  mi          T  all   tne 

women  and  children  into   slavery.     The  odium   adult 
of  having  proposed   this  cruel  resolution  two   males, 
years  and  a  half  before,  belongs  to  Kleon;  that  of  executing 
it,  nearly  a  year  after  his  death,  to  the  leaders  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  to  his  countrymen  generally.    The  reader 

Spartan  soldiers  who  fled  from 
battle,  see  Xenophon,  Rep.  Laced, 
c.  9;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  30; 
Herodot.  vii.  231. 
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will  however  now  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  Greek 
laws  of  war,  not  to  be  surprised  at  such  treatment  against 
subjects  revolted  and  reconquered.  Skione  and  its  terri- 
tory was  made  over  to  the  Platsean  refugees.  The  native 
population  of  Delos,  also,  who  had  been  removed  from  that 
sacred  spot  during  the  preceding  year,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  too  impure  for  the  discharge  of  the 
sacerdotal  functions — were  now  restored  to  their  island. 
The  subsequent  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  created  a  belief 
in  Athens  that  this  removal  had  offended  the  gods — under 
which  impression,  confirmed  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  the 
Athenians  now  showed  their  repentance  by  restoring  the 
Delian  exiles.1  They  farther  lost  the  towns  of  Thyssus 
on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  and  Mekyberna  on  the  Sitho- 
nian  Gulf,  which  were  captured  by  the  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace.  2 

Meanwhile  the  political  relations  throughout  the  power- 
p  liticai  ^  G"Tedan  states  remained  all  provisional  and 
relations  in  undetermined.  The  alliance  still  subsisted  be- 
Peiopon-  tween  Sparta  and  Athens,  yet  with  continual 
change  of  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  the 
Ephors  at  prior  treaty  remained  unfulfilled.  The  members 

Sparta— the    *••••-    «        _i  c    ^  J-  j.      j.    j 

new  Ephors  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  were  discontented; 
ar6AthStile  some  had  seceded,  and  others  seemed  likely  to 
do  the  same;  while  Argos,  ambitious  to  supplant 
Sparta,  was  trying  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  new  con- 
federacy, though  as  yet  with  very  partial  success.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  authorities  of  Sparta — King  Pleistoanax  as 
well  as  the  Ephors  of  the  year — had  been  sincerely  desirous 
to  maintain  the  Athenian  alliance,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  sacrifice,  and  without  the  real  employment  of  force 
against  recusants,  of  which  they  had  merely  talked  in  order 
to  amuse  the  Athenians.  Moreover,  the  prodigious  ad- 
vantage which  they  had  gained  by  recovering  the  prisoners, 
doubtless  making  them  very  popular  at  home,  would  attach 
them  the  more  firmly  to  their  own  measure.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  (seemingly  about  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October,  B.C.  421)  the  year  of  these  Ephors 
expired,  and  new  Ephors  were  nominated  for  the  ensuing 
year,  tinder  the  existing  state  of  things  this  was  an 

1  Thucyd.  v.  32.  preferring  the  conjecture  of  Poppo 

*  Thucyd.  v.  35-39.    I  agree  with      —  Xa).xi6yJ!;— iu  this  place. 
Dr.  Thirlwall    and  Dr.   Arnold   in 
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important  revolution:  for  out  of  the  five  new  Ephors,  two 
(Kleobulus  and  Xenares)  were  decidedly  hostile  to  peace 
with  Athens,  and  the  remaining  three  apparently  indif- 
ferent. !  And  we  may  here  remark,  that  this  fluctuation  and 
instability  of  public  policy,  which  is  often  denounced  as  if 
it  were  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  democracy,  occurs  quite 
as  much  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Sparta — the 
least  popular  government  in  Greece,  in  principle  and  detail. 

The  new  Ephors  convened  a  special  congress  at  Sparta 
for  the  settlement  of  the  pending  differences,  at   congress  at 
which,  among  the  rest,  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and   Sparta— 
Corinthian  envoys  were  all  present.    But,  after   B^otian^' 
prolonged  debates,  no  approach  was  made  to   and  Corin- 
agreement:  so  that  the  congress  was  on  the  point   Jl"*11  depu' 
of  breaking  up,  when  Kleobulus  and  Xenares,   present- 
together  with  many  of  their  partisans,2  origin-   bttesfbut 
ated,  in  concert  with  the  Boeotian  and  Corinthian  no  settle- 
deputies,  a  series  of  private  underhand  man  ceuvres  attained  of 
for   the   dissolution   of  the  Athenian  alliance,   any  one  of 
This  was  to  be   effected  by  bringing  about  a   p^eteals" 
separate  alliance  between  Argos   and  Sparta,   points— in- 
which  the  Spartans  sincerely  desired,  and  would   tlufanti-* 
grasp  at  it  in  preference  (so  these  Ephors  affirm-   Athenian 
ed),  even  if  it  cost  them  the  breach  of  their  new   K?eob<Uus 
tie  with  Athens.  The  Boeotians  were  urged,  first   and 
to  become  allies  of  Argos  themselves,  and  then  Xenares- 
to  bring  Argos  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  But  it  was  farther 
essential  that  they  should  give  up  Panaktum  to  Sparta,  so 
that  it  might  be  tendered  to  the  Athenians  in  exchange  for 
Pylos — for  Sparta  could  not  easily  go  to  war  with  them 
while  they  remained  masters  of  the  latter.  3 

Such  were  the  plans  which  Kleobulus  and  Xenares 
laid  with  the  Corinthian  and  Boeotian  deputies,   These 
and  which  the  latter  went  home  prepared  to   EPho.rs  trJ" 
execute.   Chance  seemed  to  favour  the  purpose   about1*8 
at  once:   for  on  their  road  home,  they   were   underhand 
accosted  by  two  Argeians,  senators  in  their  own   between"" 
city,  who  expressed  an  earnest  anxiety  to  bring   Sparta  and 
about  alliance  between  the  Boeotians  and  Argos.    through  the 
The  Boeotian  deputies,  warmly  encouraging  this    Boeotians— 
idea,   urged   the  Argeians  to  send  envoys    to    fails?10360 

"jot  91X01  f,3av  a>jTOi;,  &C. 
3  Thucyd.  v.  36. 
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Thebes  as  solicitors  of  the  alliance;  and  communicated 
to  the  Boeotarchs,  on  their  arrival  at  home,  both  the 
plans  laid  by  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  the  wishes  of 
these  Argeians.  The  Boeotarchs  also  entered  heartily  into 
the  entire  scheme;  receiving  the  Argeian  envoys  with 
marked  favour,  and  promising,  as  soon  as  they  should  have 
obtained  the  requisite  sanction,  to  send  envoys  of  their  own 
and  ask  for  alliance  with  Argos. 

That  sanction  was  to  be  obtained  from  "the  Four 
Senates  of  the  Boeotians" — bodies,  of  the  constitution  of 
which  nothing  is  known.  But  they  were  usually  found  so 
passive  and  acquiescent,  that  the  Boeotarchs,  reckoning 
upon  their  assent  as  a  matter  of  course,  even  without  any 
full  exposition  of  reasons,  laid  all  their  plans  accordingly. l 
They  proposed  to  these  four  Senates  a  resolution  in  general 
terms,  empowering  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian 
federation  to  exchange  oaths  of  alliance  with  any  Grecian 
city  which  might  be  willing  to  contract  on  terms  mutually 
beneficial.  Their  particular  object  was  (as  they  stated)  to 
form  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  Chalki- 
dians  of  Thrace — for  mutual  defence,  and  for  war  as  well 
as  peace  with  others  only  by  common  consent.  To  this 
specific  object  they  anticipated  no  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Senates,  inasmuch  as  their  connexion  with  Corinth 
had  always  been  intimate,  while  the  position  of  the  four 
parties  named  was  the  same — all  being  recusants  of  the 
recent  peace.  But  the  resolution  was  advisedly  couched  in 
the  most  comprehensive  terms,  in  order  that  it  might 
authorise  them  to  proceed  farther  afterwards,  and  conclude 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians  with 
Argos;  that  ulterior  purpose  being  however  for  the  present 
kept  back,  because  alliance  with  Argos  was  a  novelty  which 
might  surprise  and  alarm  the  Senates.  The  manoeuvre, 
skilfully  contrived  for  entrapping  these  bodies  into  an 
approval  of  measures  which  they  never  contemplated,  il- 
lustrates the  manner  in  which  an  oligarchical  executive 
could  elude  the  checks  devised  to  control  its  proceedings. 
But  the  Boeotarchs,  to  their  astonishment,  found  themselves 
defeated  at  the  outset:  for  the  Senates  would  not  even 
hear  of  alliance  with  Corinth — so  much  did  they  fear  to 

1  Thucyd.  v.  38.    O(O;IE-/OI  TTJV  [?o--      iripsi^o-isi-j •*'?     -rjj^pji 

)TJV,  *av  (J.T)  EiTttoatv,  ojx  a).),  a  '|T,-  jjVjXa'.i;  TOJV  BOICJTU;V,  I'r.ts  V.T.II 
(pteisSsi  fj  a  O'ii-t  rpo5i5Yvc/«T€;  TO  xCifC.;  r///j:i. 
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offend  Sparta  by  any  special  connexion  with  a  city  which4 
had  revolted  from  her.     Nor  did  the  Boeotarchg  think  it 
safe  to  divulge  their  communications  with  Kleobulus  and 
Xenares,  or  to  acquaint  the  Senates  that  the  whole  plan 
originated  with  a  powerful  party  in  Sparta  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, under  this  formal  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senates, 
no  larther  proceedings  could  be  taken.     The  Corinthian 
and  Chalkidian  envoys  left  Thebes,  while  the  promise  of 
sending  Boeotian  envoys  to  Argos  remained  unexecuted  J 
But  the   anti-Athenian   Ephors   at    Sparta,   though 
baffled    in   their  schemes   for   arriving  at   the   The  Lace- 
Argeian  alliance  through   the  agency   of  the  d8e^!°™[an8 
Boeotians,  did  not  the  less  persist  in  their  views   special 
upon  Panaktum.  That  place — a  frontier  fortress  ^^"ufe 
in  the  mountainous  range  between  Attica  and  Boeotians, 
Bceotia,   apparently   on   the   Boeotian  side   of  thereby 

,-.,     ,A     '       ^r  «  ,-,        j.  j    c  violating 

Phyle,   and  on  or  near  the  direct  road  from   their 
Athens  to  Thebes  which  led  through  Phyle  2 —    alliance 

»  ,1        •  .    °  /.,       .        withAthens 

had  been  an  Athenian  possession,  until  six  —the  B<eo- 
months  before  the  peace,  when  it  had  been  *ians  raze 
treacherously  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians.3  A  to  the 
special  provision  of  the  treaty  between  Athens  ground, 
and  Sparta  prescribed  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Athens; 
and  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  now  sent  on  an  express 
mission  to  Boeotia,  to  request  from  the  Boeotians  the  de- 
livery of  Panaktum  as  well  as  of  their  Athenian  captives,  in 
order  that  by  tendering  these  to  Athens,  she  might  be 
induced  to  surrender  Pylus.  The  Boeotians  refused  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  except  on  condition  that  Sparta 
should  enter  into  special  alliance  with  them  as  she  had 
done  with  the  Athenians.  Now  the  Spartans  stood  pledged 
by  their  covenant  with  the  latter  (either  by  its  terms  or 
by  its  recognized  import)  not  to  ent'er  into  any  new  alli- 
ance without  their  consent.  But  they  were  eagerly  bent 
upon  getting  possession  of  Panaktum— while  the  prospect 
of  breach  with  Athens,  far  from  being  a  deterring  motive, 
was  exactly  that  which  Kleobulus  and  Xenares  desired. 
Under  these  feelings,  the  Lacedsemonians  consented  to 
and  swore  the  special  alliance  with  Bceotia.  But  the 
Boeotians,  instead  of  handing  over  Panaktum  for  surrender 

1  Tfmcyd.  v.  38.  p.  370. 

*  See  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in         *  Thucyd.  v.  3. 
Northern  Greece,   vol.   ii.  ch.  xvii. 
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as  they  had  promised,  immediately  razed  the  fortress  to 
*  the  ground ;  under  pretence  of  some  ancient  oaths  which 
had  been  exchanged  between  their  ancestors  and  the 
Athenians,  to  the  effect  that  the  district  round  it  should 
always  remain  without  resident  inhabitants, — as  a  neutral 
strip  of  borderland,  and  under  common  pasture. 

These  negotiations,  after  having  been  in  progress 
B  c  420  throughout  the  winter,  ended  in  the  accomplish- 
Appiication  ment  of  the  alliance  and  the  destruction  of 
Argeia/ns  to  Paliaktum  at  the  beginning  of  spring  or  about 
Sparta,  to  the  middle  of  March.  And  while  the  Lacedae- 
cxnirinthe  monian  Ephors  thus  seemed  to  be  carrying 
t?c*ty?8  their  point  on  the  side  of  Boeotia,  they  were 
ren>e<wed°f  agreeably  surprised  by  an  unexpected  encour- 
treaty  agement  to  their  views  from  another  quarter, 

agreed  ^n  embassy  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Argos,  to 

upon.  Curi-         ,.  •>      ,      -    ,  .  .   .     "      >  , 

ousstipuia-  solicit  renewal  of  the  peace  just  expiring.  The 
tion  a^°"t  Argeians  found  that  they  made  no  progress  in 
champions,  the  enlargement  of  their  newly-formed  con- 
to  keep  the  federacy,  while  their  recent  disappointment 

question  .   .     .,«"•,        ,.  j       .1  •        e         t 

open  about  with  the  Boeotians  made  them  despair  01  real- 
the  title  to  ising  their  ambitious  projects  of  Peloponnesian 
headship.  But  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  concluded  a  separate  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  and  that  Panaktum  had  been  razed,  their 
disappointment  was  converted  into  positive  alarm  for  the 
future.  Naturally  inferring  that  this  new  alliance  would 
not  have  been  concluded  except  in  concert  with  Athens, 
they  interpreted  the  whole  proceeding  as  indicating  that 
Sparta  had  prevailed  upon  the  Boeotians  to  accept  the 
peace  with  Athens — the  destruction  of  Panaktum  being 
conceived  as  a  compromise  to  obviate  disputes  respecting 
possession.  Under  such  a  persuasion — noway  unreasonable 
in  itself,  when  the  two  contracting  governments,  both 
oligarchical  and  both  secret,  furnished  no  collateral  evid- 
ence to  explain  their  real  intent — the  Argeians  saw  them- 
selves excluded  from  alliance  not  merely  with  Boeotia, 
Sparta,  and  Tegea,  but  also  with  Athens:  which  latter  city 
they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  sure  resort  in  case  of 
hostility  with  Sparta.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  they 
despatched  Eustrophus  and  ^son — two  Argeians  much 
esteemed  at  Sparta,  and  perhaps  proxeni  of  that  city — to 
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press  for  a  renewal  of  their  expiring  truce  with  the  Spar- 
tans, and  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  could. 

To  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  this  application  was 
eminently  acceptable — the  very  event  which  they  had  been 
manoeuvring  underhand  to  bring  about.  Negotiations  were 
opened,  in  which  the  Argeian  envoys  at  first  proposed  that 
the  disputed  possession  of  Thyrea  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  But  they  found  their  demand  met  by  a 
peremptory  negative — the  Lacedaemonians  refusing  to  enter 
upon  such  a  discussion,  and  insisting  upon  simple  renewal 
of  the  peace  now  at  an  end.  At  last  the  Argeian  enyoys, 
eagerly  bent  upon  keeping  the  question  respecting  Thyrea 
open,  in  some  way  or  other — prevailed  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  assent  to  the  following  singular  agreement. 
Peace  was  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  fifty 
years;  but  if  at  any  moment  within  that  interval,  excluding 
either  periods  of  epidemic  or  periods  of  war,  it  should  suit 
the  views  of  either  party  to  provoke  a  combat  by  chosen 
champions  of  equal  number  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  right  to  Thyrea — there  was  to  be  full  liberty  of  doing 
so;  the  combat  to  take  place  within  the  territory  of  Thyrea 
itself,  and  the  victors  to  be  interdicted  from  pursuing  the 
vanquished  beyond  the  undisputed  border  of  either  terri- 
tory. It  will  be  recollected,  that,  about  120  years  before 
this  date,  there  had  been  a  combat  of  this  sort  by  300 
champions  on  each  side,  in  which,  after  desperate  valour 
on  both  sides,  the  victory  as  well  as  the  disputed  right  still 
remained  undetermined.  The  proposition  made  by  the 
Argeians  was  a  revival  of  this  old  practice  of  judicial 
combat:  nevertheless,  such  was  the  alteration  which  the 
Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  interval,  that  it  now 
appeared  a  perfect  absurdity — even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  the  most  old-fashioned  people  in  Greece.  1 
Yet  since  they  hazarded  nothing,  practically,  by  so  vague 
a  concession,  and  were  supremely  anxious  to  make  their 
relations  smooth  with  Argos,  in  contemplation  of  a  breach 

1  Thucyd.  v.  41.    Toi«  Ss  Aaxiivoct-  treaty  was    not  subscribed  by  any 

notion  t>)  ;j.i-(  T.pdiT'jv    eC'jXii  |j.iupi.a  signatures,   but    drawn   up    by  the 

civsi   Taijrcc-    Jr  =  iT5    (.s'^'Vo'-'''    yip  secretary  or  authorised  officer,  and 

~6  "Ap-foc  r-ivtuK  cO.iov  ly_its)  VJVE-  ultimately  engraved  on  a  column. 

y_ibpr;<J2v  so'  014  r,;iO'jv,  xo:i  J'jvsYpi-  The  names  of  those  who  take  tho 

•J'xj-o.  oath    are    recorded,  but  seemingly 

By  the  forms  of  treaty  which  re-  no  official  signature, 
main,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the 
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with  Athens — they  at  last  agreed  to  the  condition,  drew 
up  the  treaty,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys  to 
carry  back  to  Argos.  Formal  acceptance  and  ratification, 
by  the  Argeian  public  assembly,  was  necessary  to  give  it 
validity:  should  this  be  granted,  the  envoys  were  invited  to 
return  to  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and 
there  go  through  the  solemnity  of  the  oaths. 

Amidst  such  strange  crossing  of  purposes  and  inter- 
Lacedsemo-  ests,  the  Spartan  Ephors  seemed  now  to  have 
man  envoys  carried  all  their  points — friendship  with  Argos. 

go  first  to      , i_      -ii.    .  Ai_£.  3  __.j.j.i.  _  /,i        °    i 


Boeotia,  breach  with  Athens,  and  yet  the  means  (through 
next  to  the  possession  of  Panaktum)  of  procuring  from 

Athens —  A  j.i  j.u  •  c  ~n    i  T>    i. 

they  find  Athens  the  cession  of  Fylus.  But  they  were 
Panaktum  nofc  vet  on  fjrm  ground.  For  when  their  deputies, 

demolished  v7  j*j,  n  •*   j     •  ' 

—they  ask  Andromedes  and  two  colleagues,  arrived  in 
for  the  Bceotia  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  to  Athens 
Pyius  nfrom  and  prosecuting  the  negotiation  about  Panaktum 
Athens.  (at  the  time  when  Eustrophus  and  JEson  were 
carrying  on  their  negotiation  at  Sparta),  they  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  performing 
their  promise  to  hand  over  Panaktum,  had  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  their  chance  of  success 
at  Athens:  nevertheless  Andromedes  proceeded  thither, 
taking  with  him  all  the  Athenian  captives  in  Bceotia. 
These  he  restored  at  Athens,  at  the  same  time  announcing 
the  demolition  of  Panaktum  as  a  fact :  Panaktum  as  well 
as  the  prisoners  were  thus  restored  (he  pretended) — for 
the  Athenians  would  not  now  find  a  single  enemy  in  the 
place:  and  he  claimed  the  cession  of  Pylus  in  exchange.1 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  final  term  of  Athenian 
The  envoys  compliance  had  been  reached.  It  was  probably 
are  *>adiy  on  this  occasion  that  the  separate  alliance  con- 
Athens—  eluded  between  Sparta  and  the  Boeotians  first 
angry  feel-  became  discovered  at  Athens;  since  not  only 
the  id'cif-8  were  the  proceedings  of  these  oligarchical  go  vern- 
dsemonians.  ments  habitually  secret,  but  there  was  a  peculiar 
motive  for  keeping  such  alliance  concealed  until  the  dis- 
cussion about  Panaktum  and  Pylus  had  been  brought  to  a 
close.  Both  the  alliance,  and  the  demolition  of  Panaktum, 
excited  among  the  Athenians  the  strongest  marks  of  dis- 
gust and  anger;  aggravated  probably  rather  than  softened 
by  the  quibble  of  Andromedes — that  demolition  of  the- 
1  Thucyd.  v.  42. 
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fort,  being  tantamount  to  restitution  and  precluding  any 
farther  tenancy  by  the  enemy,  was  a  substantial  satisfac- 
tion of  the  treaty;  and  aggravated  still  farther  by  the  re- 
collection of  all  the  other  unperformed  items  in  the  treaty. 
A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed,  amidst  frequent  notes  and 
protocols  (to  employ  a  modern  phrase):  nevertheless  not 
one  of  the  conditions  favourable  to  Athens  had  yet  been 
executed  (except  the  restitution  of  her  captives,  seemingly 
not  many  in  number) — while  she  on  her  side  had  made  to 
Sparta  the  capital  cession  on  which  almost  everything 
hinged.  A  long  train  of  accumulated  indignation,  brought 
to  a  head  by  this  mission  of  Andromedes,  discharged  itself 
in  the  harshest  dismissal  and  rebuke  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues. J 

Even  Xikias,  Laches,  and  the  other  leading  Athenians, 
to  whose  improvident  facility  and  misjudgement   AikibiadSs 
the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  was  owing,   8tan^3  for- 
were  probably   not   much   behind  the  general   p*rty?B 
public  in  exclamation  against  Spartan  perfidy —   leader.  His 

•P    •,  -I-  VL-         f  ,1     •       education 

it  it  were  only  to  divert  attention  irom  their   and 
own  mistake.     But  there  was  one  of  them —   character. 
Alkibiades  son  of  Kleinias — who  took  this  opportunity  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vehement  anti-Laconian 
sentiment  which  now  agitated  the  Ekklesia,  and  giving  to 
it  a  substantive  aim. 

The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of 
this  remarkable  man  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public 
life.  He  was  now  about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years 
old,  which  in  Greece  was  considered  an  early  age  for  a 
man  to  exercise  important  command.  But  such  was  the 
splendour,  wealth,  and  antiquity  of  his  family,  of  JBakid 
lineage  through  the  heroes  Eurysakes  and  Ajax, — and  such 
the  effect  of  that  lineage  upon  the  democratical  public  of 
Athens- — that  he  stepped  speedily  and  easily  into  a  con- 
spicuous station.  Belonging  also  through  his  mother 
Deinomache  to  the  gens  of  the  Alkmgeonidfe,  he  was  related 

1  Thucyd.  v.  42.  Kritias    and  Chariklfig,    in   reply 

1  Thucyd.  v.  43.   'AXxtp'.aSr,?  ....  to  the  question  of  Sokrates,  whom 

ovTjp  rjXixia  (j.sv  u>v  ETI  TOTS  vso?,  u>;  they    had     forbidden    to    converse 

iv  i'.Xfl  ToXsi,  ti;tuj|jiciTi  0£  zpoycp-uw  with  or  teach  young  men— denned 

Tip.aiu.ivo;.  a  young  wan  to  be  one  under  thirty 

The  expression  of  Plutarch,  how-  years  of  age— the  senatorial  age  at 

ever,    =TI    (iiipa«ic,v,    seems   an  ex-  Athens  (Xenophon.  Memor.  i.  2,  35j. 

ftggeration  (Alkibiad.  c.  10). 
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to  Perikles,  who  became  his  guardian  when  he  was  left  an 
orphan  at  about  five  years  old,  along  with  his  younger 
brother  Kleinias.  It  was  at  that  time  that  their  father 
Kleinias  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  having  already 
served  with  honour  in  a  trireme  of  his  own  at  the  sea-fight 
of  Artemisium  against  the  Persians.  A  Spartan  nurse 
named  Amykla  was  provided  for  the  young  Alkibiades, 
and  a  slave  named  Zopyrus  chosen  by  his  distinguished 
guardian  to  watch  over  him.  But  even  his  boyhood  was 
utterly  ungovernable,  and  Athens  was  full  of  his  freaks 
and  enormities,  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  Perikles  and 
his  brother  Ariphron. l  His  violent  passions,  love  of  en- 
joyment, ambition  of  pre-eminence,  and  insolence  towards 
others,2  were  manifested  at  an  early  age,  and  never  deserted 
him  throughout  his  life.  His  finished  beauty  of  person 
both  as  boy,  youth,  and  mature  man,  caused  him  to  be 
much  run  after  by  women3 — and  even  by  women  of  gener- 
ally reserved  habits.  Moreover,  even  before  the  age  when 
such  temptations  were  usually  presented,  the  beauty  of 
his  earlier  youth,  while  going  through  the  ordinary  gym- 
nastic training,  procured  for  him  assiduous  caresses,  com- 
pliments, and  solicitations  of  every  sort,  from  the  leading 
Athenians  who  frequented  the  public  palaestrae.  These 
men  not  only  endured  his  petulance,  but  were  even  flattered 
when  he  would  condescend  to  bestow  it  upon  them.  Amidst 
such  universal  admiration  and  indulgence — amidst  corrupt- 
ing influences  exercised  from  so  many  quarters  and  from 
so  early  an  age,  combined  with  great  wealth  and  the 
highest  position — it  was  not  likely  that  either  self-restraint 
or  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  would  ever  acquire 
development  in  the  mind  of  Alkibiades.  The  anecdotes 

1  Plato,   Protagoras,  c.  10,  p.  320;  Compare  his  other  contemporary, 

Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  2,  3,  4  ;  Iso-  Xenophon,  Memor.  i.  2,  16-25. 

krates,  Do  Bigjg,   Orat.  xvi.  p.  353,  <DJ3»i  51  -o).).u>v    OVTIOV  •>.?'<•  (AS73- 

sect.  33,  34;    Cornel.  Nepos,   Alki-  )<o-<    r.i'iio-*    £•»   a-i-rS    TO    ci/.o-isivov 

biad.  c.  1.  iayrjporatov   f^    xoti    -'•    siXo-pcuTOv, 

1  Ds-ov^laSe  rpoq  T^OTO  v  (SioxpiTT.)  UK  OTJ/.OJ  i^Ti  TOtc  raiGix&U  u~c>(i.v7)- 

(JLOVOV    avf|pu>»;ujv,     ?j     O'jx     iv     T  i ;  (xs;i  (Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2). 

oto  i  to  e v  e(j.'/t  e  vs  i  v  3  i,  T r,  a  i  3-  3  I  translate,  with  some  diminu- 

•/•'j  tea  9  a  i  &VTIVOUV.  tion  of  the  force  of  the  words,  the 

This  is  a   part   of   the    language  expression  of  a  contemporary  au- 

which  Plato   puts   into   the  mouth  thor,  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  24. 

of  Alkibiades,    in    the  Symposion,  'A).xi3i30r,;    6'    orj    Cti    |XE'<    xi).),o? 

c.  32,  p.  21C;  see  also  Plato,  Alki-  Oro    r.'/>.'/.u»    xsi     st^-iw-i    fjvatxiLv 

bi.id.  i.  c.  1,  2,  3.  9  r,  ;  w  -j.-.  -,  '. •-.,  KC. 
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which  fill  his  biography  reveal  the  utter  absence  of  both 
these  constituent  elements  of  morality;  and  though,  in 
regard  to  the  particular  stories,  allowance  must  doubtless 
be  made  for  scandal  and  exaggeration,  yet  the  general  type 
of  character  stands  plainly  marked  and  sufficiently  estab- 
lished in  all. 

A  dissolute  life,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure 
in  all  its   forms,   is  what  we  might  naturally   Great 
expect  from  a  young  man  so  circumstanced;  and    ®"e^ft  aij^ 
it  appears  that  with  him  these  tastes  were  in-   Alkibiades 
dulged  with  an  offensive  publicity  which  des-   "^"^hi 
troyed    the    comfort    of   his   wife   Hipparete,   reckless  ex- 
daughter  of  Hipponikus  who  was  slain  at  the   1pa<;"1deig"rc~ 
battle  of  Delium.   She  had  brought  him  a  large   demeanour 
dowry    of   ten    talents:    when   she   sought    a  ^""ed'char 
divorce,  as  the  law  of  Athens  permitted,  Alki-  aeter,  in- 
biades  violently  interposed  to  prevent  her  from  spiring  sus- 

....          .,      ",          nf      r  ,1       i  ji  i  i     picion  and 

obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  brought   alarm— 

her  back  by  force  to  his  house  even  from  the  military 
presence  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  this  violence 
of  selfish  passion,  and  reckless  disregard  of  social  obligation 
towards  every  one,  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Alkibiades.  He  strikes  the  schoolmaster  whose  house 
he  happens  to  find  unprovided  with  a  copy  of  Homer — he 
strikes  Taureas, l  a  rival  choregus,  in  the  public  theatre, 
while  the  representation  is  going  on — he  strikes  Hipponikus 
(who  afterwards  became  his  father-in-law),  out  of  a  wager 
of  mere  wantonness,  afterwards  appeasing  him  by  an  ample 
apology — he  protects  the  Thasian  poet  Hegemon,  against 
whom  an  indictment  had  been  formally  lodged  before  the 
archon,  by  effacing  it  with  his  own  hand  from  the  list  put 
up  in  the  public  edifice,  called  Metroon;  defying  both 
magistrate  and  accuser  to  press  the  cause  on  for  trial.2 
Xor  does  it  appear  that  any  injured  person  ever  dared  to 
bring  Alkibiades  to  trial  before  the  dikastery,  though  we 
read  with  amazement  the  tissue  of  lawlessness3  which 

1  Demosthen.    cont.  Meulrim,     c.  [«'YE(JO;  T/JC  TS  xa-ri  TO  4a'jtou  <J(I)u.a 
49;   Thucyd.  vi.  1C;   Antipho  apud  n  a  pavo  fjtia  ?  sj  TTJV  BiaiTOiVj  &o.  The 
Athenreum,  xii.  p.  525.  same     word     is     repeated    by    the 

2  Athenams,  ix.  p.  407.  historian,  vi.  28.     -rt-i   a X ).?;•(   a-jTO-i 

3  Thucyd.  vi.  15.     I  translate  the  ec;    TO     e-iTr,orj|AaTa     oO    6r,u.r>T'.y.r,-< 
expression    of  Thucydides,     wliich  r.  i  p  a  -,  o  u.  i  -i.-i. 

is  of  event  force  and  significance  The  same  phrase  is  also  found  in 
—  Vr-vr.'J^'~-;  Tfi?  5'JTOrj  oi  r.oX/oi  -'>  the  sliort  extract  from  the  "i.w.'j'^t. 
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marked  his  private  life — a  combination  of  insolence  and 
ostentation  with  occasional  mean  deceit  when  it  suited  his 
purpose.  But  amidst  the  perfect  legal,  judicial,  and  con- 
stitutional equality,  which  reigned  among  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  there  still  remained  great  social  inequalities  be- 
tween one  man  and  another,  handed  down  from  the  times 
preceding  the  democracy:  inequalities  which  the  democra- 
tical  institutions  limited  in  their  practical  mischiefs,  but 
never  either  effaced  or  discredited — and  which  were  re- 
cognized as  modifying  elements  in  the  current,  unconscious 
vein  of  sentiment  and  criticism,  by  those  whom  they  injured 
as  well  as  by  those  whom  they  favoured.  In  the  speech 
which  Thucydides1  ascribes  to  Alkibiades  before  the 


of     Antipho      (Athentcus,    xii.    p. 
525). 

The  description  of  Alkibiadgs, 
given  in  that  Discourse  called  the 
'Epio-txcx;  Aoyo?,  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Demosthenes  (c.  12,  p. 
1414),  is  more  discriminating  than 
we  commonly  find  in  rhetorical 
compositions.  TOUTO  8',  'AXxtpiaSriv 
(Up^ucii;  (puost  (i£v  rpos  oipSTTjv  roX).q) 
XsTpov  6ic*XEt|AEvov,  xai  TO  JASV  OitEprj- 
(fwu)*,  TO  OE  TOCTIEIVIUS,  Ttx  6'  uj;3p- 
dcxpux,  t.rjv  irpoTjpTJlJiE-jov  OTTO  8e  tr^ 
2u>xp«Toos  6|Ai).io!<;  rcoXXa  [J.EV  sitav- 
opOajfJsvTa  TOU  PIOU,  TO  6s  Xoira  Ttp 

fJUYsfJil    TlI)V      OXX(OV     IpYlOV     E-lXpU- 
•j/ijJLE'JOV. 

Of  the  three  epithets,  whereby 
the  author  describes  the  bad  tend- 
encies of  Alkibiades,  full  illustra- 
tions will  be  seen  in  his  proceed- 
ings, hereafter  to  be  described. 
The  improving  influence  here  as- 
cribed to  Sokrates  is  unfortunately 
far  less  borne  out. 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  4 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  2;  Plato,  Pro- 
tagoras, c.  1. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  mem- 
orable narrative  ascribed  to  Alki- 
biades in  the  Symposium  of  Plato 
(c.  33,  34,  p.  216,  217)  can  be  re- 
garded as  matter  of  actual  fact 
'  nd  history,  so  far  as  Sokrates  is 
concerned  ;  but  it  is  abundant  proof 


in  regard  to  the  general  relations 
of  AlkibiadSs  with  others:  compare 
Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  29,  30  ; 
iv.  1-2. 

Several  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
present  to  us  striking  pictures  of 
the  palaestra,  with  the  boys,  the 
young  men,  the  gymnastic  teachers, 
engaged  in  their  exercises  or  rest- 
ing from  them — and  the  philoso- 
phers and  spectators  who  came 
there  for  amusement  and  conversa- 
tion. See  particularly  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Lysis  and  the  Char- 
mides — also  the  Rivales,  where  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  house  of  a 
YpajxaaTUTTj?  or  schoolmaster.  In 
the  Lysis,  Sokrates  professes  to  set 
his  own  conversation  with  these 
interesting  youths  as  an  antidote 
to  the  corrupting  flatteries  of  most 
of  those  who  sought  to  gain  their 
goodwill.  OUTIO  yp/j,  to  '  InjtoflaXsi;, 
Tot?  nouSixoii;  SiaXsYiijQcu,  Tanst- 
voO-Jia  xai  auatsXXovTa,  aXXo  [ATJ,  <oa- 
itEp  ai),  )rauv&0'<Ta  xat  StaQp'ir.TO^Ta 
(Lysis,  C.  7,  p.  210). 

See,  in  illustration  of  what  is 
here  said  about  Alkibiades  as  a 
youth,  Euripid.  Supplic.  906  (about 
Parthenopa;us),  and  the  beautiful 
lines  in  the  Atys  of  Catullus,  60  C9. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
characters  of  all  the  Greek  youth 
of  any  pretensions  were  consider- 
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Athenian  public  assembly,  we  find  the  insolence  of  wealth 
and  high  social  position  not  only  admitted  as  a  fact,  but 
vindicated  as  a  just  morality;  and  the  history  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  many  other  facts  in  Athenian  society,  show  that  if 
not  approved,  it  was  at  least  tolerated  in  practice  to  a 
serious  extent,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  the  democracy. 
Amidst  such  unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behaviour, 
Alkibiades  stood  distinguished  for  personal  bravery.  He 
served  as  a  hoplite  in  the  army  under  Phormion  at  the 
siege  of  Potidsea  in  432  B.C.  Though  then  hardly  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  among  the  most  forward  soldiers  in 
the  battle,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  in  great 
danger;  owing  his  life  only  to  the  exertions  of  Sokrates, 
who  served  in  the  ranks  along  with  him.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  Alkibiades  also  served  with  credit  in  the 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  requiting  his  obligation  to  Sokrates  by  protecting  him 
against  the  Boeotian  pursuers.  As  a  rich  young  man,  also, 
choregy  and  trierarchy  became  incumbent  upon  him :  ex- 
pensive duties,  which  (as  we  might  expect)  he  discharged 
not  merely  with  sufficiency,  but  with  ostentation.  In  fact 
expenditure  of  this  sort,  though  compulsory  up  to  a  certain 
point  upon  all  rich  men,  was  so  fully  repaid,  to  all  those 
who  had  the  least  ambition,  in  the  shape  of  popularity  and 
influence,  that  most  of  them  spontaneously  went  beyond 
the  requisite  minimum  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them- 
selves off.  The  first  appearance  of  Alkibiades  in  public 
life  is  said  to  have  been  as  a  donor,  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, in  the  Ekklesia,  when  various  citizens  were  handing 
in  their  contributions:  and  the  loud  applause  which  his 
subscription  provoked  was  at  that  time  so  novel  and  ex- 
citing to  him,  that  he  suffered  a  tame  quail  which  he  carried 
in  his  bosom  to  escape.  This  incident  excited  mirth  and 
sympathy  among  the  citizens  present:  the  bird  was  caught 
and  restored  to  him  by  Antiochus,  who  from  that  time 
forward  acquired  his  favour,  and  in  after  days  became  his 
pilot  and  confidential  lieutenant. ' 

To  a  young  man  like  Alkibiades,  thirsting  for  power 
and  preeminence,  a  certain  measure  of  rhetori-   AikiMados 
cal  facility  and  persuasive  power  was  indispen-   —Sokrates 
sable.     With    a   view    to    this  acquisition,    he    sophists. 

ably  affected  by    this    (society  and      which    the     full     evidence    cannot 
conversation  of  their  boyish  years  ;      well  lie  produced  and  discussed, 
though    the    subject    is    one    upon          '  Plutarch,  Alkibiadus,   c.  10. 
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frequented  the  society  of  various  sophistical  and  rhet- 
orical teachers1 — Prodikus,  Protagoras,  and  others;  but 
most  of  all,  that  of  Sokrates.  His  intimacy  with  So- 
krates has  become  celebrated  on  many  grounds,  and  is 
commemorated  both  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  though  un- 
fortunately with  less  instruction  than  we  could  desire.  We 
may  readily  believe  Xenophon,  when  he  tells  us  that  Al- 
kibiades (like  the  oligarchical  Kritias,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  much  to  say  hereafter)  was  attracted  to  Sokrates  by 
his  unrivalled  skill  of  dialectical  conversation — his  suggest- 
ive influence  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  in  eliciting 
new  thoughts  and  combinations — his  mastery  of  apposite 
and  homely  illustrations — his  power  of  seeing  farbeforehand 
the  end  of  a  long  cross-examination — his  ironical  affectation 
of  ignorance,  whereby  the  humiliation  of  opponents  was 
rendered  only  the  more  complete,  when  they  were  convict- 
ed of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  out  of  their  own 
answers.  The  exhibitions  of  such  ingenuity  were  in  them- 
selves highly  interesting,  and  stimulating  to  the  mental 
activity  of  listeners,  while  the  faculty  itself  was  one  of  pe- 
culiar value  to  those  who  proposed  to  take  the  lead  in 
public  debate;  with  which  view  both  these  ambitious  young 
men  tried  to  catch  the  knack  from  Sokrates,2  and  to  copy 


1  See  the  description  in  the  Pro- 
tagoras of  Plato,  c.  8,  p.  317. 

2  See  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2, 
12-24,  39-47. 

KpiTia?   (lev   xal  ' AXxi3iaS?];,   o'ix 
apsuxovTO?    auto  i?  2ioxpd-otK,   ti)[it- 

xpdtEi  Sovo-ctec  O'ix  aXXoi;  Tiol  (iaX- 

[idXiSTa  rpdTto'JJi  Ta  TroXtTtxd  .... 
'Enei  Tolvuv  tdytJTa  -uiv  ffoXiTsyo- 
fjLrjtov  UTrEXo^ov  xpEi-TQ'/Ec  etvat, 

O'joi  yap  aCiToi?  aXXu);  ^pssxsv  SITE 
TTpojeXOoiEv,  Oitsp  <I)v  rjaapTavov  iXeY- 

i-paTTOv,  (Lvitsp  ivcxEv  xai.  StoxpaTEi 
•rpoa/iXQciv.  Compare  Plato,  Apolog. 
Sokrat.  c.  10,  p.  23;  c.  22,  p.  33. 

Xenophon  represents  Alkibiades 
and    Kritias     as    frequenting    the 


society  of  Sokratgs,  for  the  same 
reason  and  with  the  same  objects 
as  Plato  affirms  that  young  men 
generally  went  to  the  Sophists: 
see  Plato,  Sophist,  c.  20,  p.  232  D 

"Nam  et  Socrati  (observes  Quin- 
tilian,  Inst.  Or.  ii.  16)  objiciunt 
comici,  docere  eum,  quomodo  pe- 
jorem  causam  meliorem  reddat ;  et 
contra  Tisiam  et  Gorgiam  similia 
dicit  polliceri  Plato." 

Therepresentation  given  by  Plato 
of  the  great  influence  acquired  by 
Sokrates  over  Alkibiades,  and  of 
the  deference  and  submission  of 
the  latter,  is  plainly  not  to  be 
taken  as  historical,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  more  simple  and  trust- 
worthy picture  of  Xenophon.  Iso- 
krates  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Sokrates  was  never  known  by  any 
one  as  teacher  of  Alkibiades ;  which 
is  an  exaggeration  in  the  other 
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his  formidable  string  of  interrogations.  Both  of  them 
doubtless  involuntarily  respected  the  poor,  self-sufficing, 
honest,  temperate,  and  brave  citizen,  in  whom  this  eminent 
talent  resided;  especially  Alkibiades,  who  not  only  owed 
his  life  to  the  generous  valour  of  Sokrates  at  Potidsea,  but 
had  also  learnt  in  that  service  to  admire  the  iron  physical 
frame  of  the  philosopher  in  his  armour,  enduring  hunger, 
cold,  and  hardship.  1  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  either 
of  them  came  to  Sokrates  with  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 
obeying  his  precepts  on  matters  of  duty,  or  receiving  from 
him  a  new  plan  of  life.  They  came  partly  to  gratify  an 
intellectual  appetite,  partly  to  acquire  a  stock  of  words 
and  ideas,  with  facility  of  argumentative  handling,  suitable 
for  their  after-purpose  as  public  speakers.  Subjects  moral, 
political,  and  intellectual,  served  as  the  theme  sometimes 
of  discourse,  sometimes  of  discussion,  in  the  society  of  all 
these  sophists — Prodikus,  and  Protagoras  not  less  than 
Sokrates;  for  in  the  Athenian  sense  of  the  word,  Sokrates 
was  a  sophist  as  well  as  the  others :  and  to  the  rich  youths 
of  Athens,  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias,  such  society  was 
highly  useful. 2  It  imparted  a  nobler  aim  to  their  ambition, 
including  mental  accomplishments  as  well  as  political  suc- 
cess: it  enlarged  the  range  of  their  understandings,  and 
opened  to  them  as  ample  a  vein  of  literature  and  criticism 
as  the  age  afforded:  it  accustomed  them  to  canvass  human 
conduct,  with  the  causes  and  obstructions  of  human  well- 
being,  both  public  and  private: — it  even  suggested  to  them 
indirectly  lessons  of  duty  and  prudence  from  which  their 

direction   (Isokrates,    Busiris,    Or.  teaching  to  speak  and  teaching  to 

xi.  sect.  6,  p.  222).  think— Xeysiv  xal  cppovclv,  Ac.). 

1  Plato,    Symposion,    c.  35-36,  p.  It   would   not   be   reasonable   to 
220,  &c.  repeat,    as   true    and  just,    all  the 

2  See    the    representation    given  polemical    charges    against    those 
in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  of  the  who  are  called  the  Sophists,  even 
temper    in   which    the   young   and  as  we  find  them  in  Plato — without 
wealthy  Hippokrates  goes  to  seek  scrutiny   and   consideration.     But 
instruction    from   Protagoras— and  modern  writers    on  Grecian  affairs 
of  the    objects    which    Protagoras  run  down   the  Sophists  even  more 
proposes    to   himself  in  imparting  than  Plato  did,  and  take  no  notice 
the  instruction  (Plato,  Protagoras,  of  the  admissions   in   their  favour 
c.  2,  p.  310  D;  c.  *,  p.  310  C;  c.  9,  which  he,    though  their  opponent, 
p.    318,   &c.:    compare   also   Plato,  is  perpetually  making. 

Meno,  p.  91,  and  Gorgias,   c.  4,  p.         This  is  a  very  extensive  subject, 
449  E — asserting  the  connexion,  in      to  which  I  hope  to  revert. 
the     mind     of    Gorgias,     between 
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social  position  tended  to  estrange  them,  and  which  they 
would  hardly  have  submitted  to  hear  except  from  the  lips 
of  one  whom  they  intellectually  admired.  In  learning  to 
talk,  they  were  forced  to  learn  more  or  less  to  think,  and 
familiarised  with  the  difference  between  truth  and  error: 
nor  would  an  eloquent  lecturer  fail  to  enlist  their  feelings 
in  the  great  topics  of  morals  and  politics.  Their  thirst 
for  mental  stimulus  and  rhetorical  accomplishments  had 
thus,  as  far  as  it  went,  a  moralising  effect,  though  this  was 
rarely  their  purpose  in  the  pursuit. l 


1  I  dissent  entirely  from  the 
judgement  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who 
repeats  what  is  the  usual  repre- 
sentation of  SokratSs  and  the  So- 
phists, depicting  Alkibiades  as 
"ensnared  by  the  Sophists,"  -while 
Sokrates  is  described  as  a  good 
genius  preserving  him  from  their 
corruptions  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii  ch.  xxiv.  p.  312,  313,  314).  I 
think  him  also  mistaken  when  he 
distinguishes  so  pointedly  Sokrates 
from  the  Sophists— when  he  des- 
cribes the  Sophists  as  "pretenders 
to  wisdom,r — as  "a  new  school," 
—  as  "teaching  that  there  was 
no  real  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong," 
&o. 

All  the  plausibility  that  there 
is  in  this  representation  arises 
from  a  confusion  between  the  ori- 
ginal sense,  and  the  modern  sense, 
of  the  word  Sophist;  the  latter 
seemingly  first  bestowed  upon  the 
word  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  lu 
the  common  ancient  acceptation  of 
the  word  at  Athens,  it  meant  not 
a  school  of  persons  professing  com- 
mon doctrines  —  but  a  class  of 
men  bearing  the  same  name,  be- 
cause they  derived  their  celebrity 
from  analogous  objects  of  study 
and  common  intellectual  occupa- 
tion. The  Sophists  were  men  of 
similar  calling  and  pursuits,  partly 
speculative,  partly  professional ; 
but  they  differed  widely  from  each 
other,  both  in  method  and  doctrine. 


(See  for  example  Isokrat6s,  cont. 
Sophistas,  Oral.  xiii. ;  Plato,  Meno. 
p.  87  B.)  Whoever  made  himself 
eminent  in  speculative  pursuits, 
and  communicated  his  opinions 
by  public  lecture,  discussion,  or 
conversation — was  called  aSophist. 
whatever  might  be  the  conclusions 
which  he  sought  to  expound  or 
defend.  The  difference  between 
taking  money,  and  expounding 
gratuitously,  on  which  Sokrates 
himself  was  so  fond  of  dwelling 
(Xenophon.  Memor.  i.  6.  12),  has 
plainly  no  essential  bearing  on  the 
case.  When  ^schines  the  orator 
reminds  the  Dikasts,  "Recollect 
that  you  Athenians  put  to  death 
the  Sophist  Sokrates,  because  he 
was  shown  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  Kritias"  (.tEschin.  cont.  Timarch, 
c.  34,  p.  74),  he  uses  the  word  in 
its  natural  and  true  Athenian 
sense.  He  had  no  point  to  make 
against  Sokrates,  who  had  then 
been  dead  more  than  forty  years 
— but  he  describes  him  by  his  pro- 
fession or  occupation,  just  as  he 
would  have  said,  Hippocrates  the 
physician,  Pheidias  the  sculptor, 
&c.  Dionysins  of  Halikarn.  calls 
both  Plato  and  Isokrates  sophists 
(Ars  Rhetor.  De  Compos.  Verbo- 
rum,  p.  203  R.).  The  Nubes  of 
Aristophanes,  and  the  defences 
put  forth  by  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
show  that  Sokrates  was  not  only 
called  by  the  name  Sophist,  but 
regarded  just  in  the  same  light  as 
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Alkibiades,  full  of  impulse  and  ambition  of  every  kind, 

enjoyed  the  conversation  of  all  the  eminent  talkers  and 
lecturers  to  be  found  in  Athens,  that  of  Sokrates  most  of 
all  and  most  frequently.  The  philosopher  became  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  doubtless  lost  no  opportunity  of  incul- 
cating on  him  salutary  lessons,  as  far  as  could  be  done 

that  in   which  Dr.   Thirlwall   pre-  to  which  he  belonged,  as  teaching 

sents  to  us  what  he  calls  "the  new  "that  there  was  no  real  difference 

School     of     the    Sophists'1— as     "a  between   right    and    wrong,    truth 

corruptor  of  youth,   indifferent  to  and  falsehood,'1  4c.,  is  a  criticism 

truth  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong,"  not  in  harmony  with  the  just  and 

&c.     See  a  striking  passage  in  the  liberal     tone    of    Dr.     Thirlwall's 

Politicus  of  Plato,  c.  38,  p.  299  B.  history. 

"Whoever  thinks  (as  I  think)  that  I  will  add  that  Plato  himself, 
these  accusations  were  falsely  ad-  in  a  very  important  passage  of 
vanced  against  Sokrates,  will  be  the  Eepublic  (vi.  c.  6,  7.  p.  492- 
careful  how  lie  advances  them  493),  refutes  the  imputation  against 
against  the  general  profession  to  the  Sophists  of  being  specially  the 
which  Sokrates  belonged.  corruptors  of  youth.  He  represents 
That  there  were  unprincipled  them  as  inculcating  upon  their 
and  immoral  men  among  the  class  youthful  pupils  that  morality  which 
of  Sophists,  (as  there  are  and  was  received  as  true  and  just  is 
always  have  been  among  school-  their  age  and  society — nothing 
masters,  professors,  lawyers,  &c.,  better,  nothing  worse.  The  grand 
and  all  bodies  of  men,)  I  do  not  corruptor  (he  says)  is  society  it- 
doubt;  in  what  proportion,  we  self:  the  Sophists  merely  repeat 
cannot  determine.  But  the  extreme  the  voice  and  judgement  of  so- 
hardship  of  passing  a  sweeping  ciety.  Without  inquiring  at  pre- 
condemnation  on  the  great  body  sent  how  far  Plato  or  Sokrates 
of  intellectual  teachers  at  were  right  in  condemning  the  re- 
Athens,  and  canonising  exclu-  ceived  morality  of  their  country- 
sively  Sokrates  and  his  followers  men,  I  most  fully  accept  his  asser- 
— will  be  felt  when  we  recollect,  tion  that  the  great  body  of  the 
tUat  the  well-known  Apologue,  contemporary  professional  teach- 
called  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  was  ers  taught  what  was  considered 
the  work  of  the  Sophist  Prodikus,  good  morality  among  the  Athenian 
and  his  favourite  theme  of  lecture  public:  there  were  doubtless  some 
(Xenophon,  Memor.  ii.  1.  21-34).  who  taught  a  better  morality, 
To  this  day,  that  Apologue  re-  others  who  taught  a  worse.  And 
mains  without  a  superior,  for  the  this  may  be  said  with  equal  truth 
impressive  simplicity  with  which  of  the  great  body  of  professional 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  im-  teachers  in  every  age  and  nation, 
portant  points  of  view  of  moral  Xenophon  enumerates  various 
obligation:  and  it  has  been  em-  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
bodied  in  a  greater  number  of  corruption  of  the  character  of  Al- 
books  of  elementary  morality  than  kibiades — wealth,  rank,  personal 
anything  of  Sokrates,  Plato,  or  beauty,  flatterers,  &c. ;  but  he  does 
Xenophon.  To  treat  the  author  not  name  the  Sophists  among  them 
of  that  Apologue,  and  the  class  (Memorab.  i.  2.  24,  25). 
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without  disgusting  the  pride  of  a  haughty  and  spoilt  youth 
who  was  looking  forward  to  the  celebrity  of  public  life. 
But  unhappily  his  lessons  never  produced  any  serious 
effect,  and  ultimately  became  even  distasteful  to  the  pupil. 
The  whole  life  of  Alkibiades  attests  how  faintly  the  senti- 
ment of  obligation,  public  or  private,  ever  got  footing  in 
his  mind — how  much  the  ends  which  he  pursued  were  dic- 
tated by  overbearing  vanity  and  love  of  aggrandisement. 
In  the  later  part  of  life,  Sokrates  was  marked  out  to  public 
hatred  by  his  enemies,  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  Al- 
kibiades and  Kritias.  And  if  we  could  be  so  unjust  as  to 
judge  of  the  morality  of  the  teacher  by  that  of  these  two 
pupils,  we  should  certainly  rank  him  among  the  worst  of 
the  Athenian  sophists. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two,  the  earliest  at 
Conflicting  which  it  was  permitted  to  look  forward  to  an 
sentiments  ascendent  position  in  public  life,  Alkibiades  came 

entertained     ,,  -,       •£.-.  .1-  j.    •       -i    i 

towards  forward  with  a  reputation  stained  by  private 

Alkibiades  enormities,  and  with  a  number  of  enemies  crea- 

energy'and  ted  by  his  insolent  demeanour.     But  this  did 

capacity.  not  hinder  him  from  stepping  into  that  position 

Admira-  1-11-  i  •  j-ii  _•• 

tion,  fear,  towhich  his  rank,  connexions,  and  club-partisans, 
hatred,  and  afforded  him  introduction;  nor  was  he  slow  in 
whichShe  displaying  his  extraordinary  energy,  decision, 
inspires.  an(j  capacity  of  command.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  eventful  political  life,  he  showed  a  com- 
bination of  boldness  in  design,  resource  in  contrivance,  and 
vigour  in  execution — not  surpassed  by  any  one  of  his  con- 
temporary Greeks:  and  what  distinguished  him  from  all, 
was  his  extraordinary  flexibility  of  character,1  and  con- 
summate power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  habits,  new 
necessities,  and  new  persons,  whenever  circumstances  re- 
quired. Like  Thernistokles — whom  he  resembled  as  well 
in  ability  and  vigour  as  in  want  of  public  principle  and  in 
recklessness  about  means — Alkibiades  was  essentially  a 
man  of  action.  Eloquence  was  in  him  a  secondary  quality 
subordinate  to  action;  and  though  he  possessed  enough  of 
it  for  his  purposes,  his  speeches  were  distinguished  only 
for  pertinence  of  matter,  often  imperfectly  expressed,  at 

1  Cornel.  Nepos,  AlcibJad.  c.  1;  Ou  yip  TOIOOTOJ-;  3=1,  TOIOOTO!;  zlu.' 
Satyrus  apud  Athenaum,  xii.  p.  ifu>,  says  Odysseus  in  the  Philo- 
534-  Plutarch.  Alkibiad.  c.  23.  ktetes  of  Sophokles. 
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least  according  to  the  high  standard  of  Athens.1  But  his 
career  affords  a  memorable  example  of  splendid  qualities 
both  for  action  and  command,  ruined  and  turned  into  in- 
struments of  mischief  by  the  utter  want  of  morality,  public 
and  private.  A  strong  tide  of  individual  hatred  was  thus 
roused  against  him,  as  well  from  meddling  citizens  whom 
he  had  insulted,  as  from  rich  men  whom  his  ruinous  osten- 
tation outshone.  For  his  exorbitant  voluntary  expenditure 
in  the  public  festivals,  transcending  the  largest  measure  of 
private  fortune,  satisfied  discerning  men  that  he  would 
reimburse  himself  by  plundering  the  public,  and  even,  if 
opportunity  offered,  by  overthrowing2  the  constitution  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  never  inspired  confidence  or  esteem 

1    I    follow    the  criticism  which  t6s,  and  others— seem  to  have  heen 

Plutarch  cites  from  Theophrastus,  abundant  in  their  jests  and  libels 

seemingly       discriminating       and  against  the  excesses  of  Alkibiades, 

measured  :  much  more  trustworthy  real    or    supposed.     There    was    a 

than  the    vague   eulogy  of  Nepos,  tale,  untrue,  hut  current  in  comic 

or  even  of  Demosthenes  (of  course  tradition,    that    Alkibiades,     who 

not  from  his  own  knowledge),  upon  was   not   a   man   to   suffer  himself 

the  eloquence  of  Alkibiades  (Plu-  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  had 

tarch,     Alkib.    c.     10);     Plutarch,  drowned    Eupolis    in    the    sea,   in 

Reipubl.  Gerend.  Prscept.  c.  8.  p.  revenge,    for    his    comedy    of   the 

€04.  Baptse.  See  Meineke,   Fragm.  Com. 

AntisthenSs   —  companion     and  Grne.  Eupolidis  BdtitTai  and  KoXaxs? 

pupil    of  Sokrate's   and   originator  (vol.  ii.  p.  447-494)  and  Aristopha- 

of  what  is  called  the  Cynic  philo-  nes  Tpi'fa).^,    p.   1166:    also    Mei- 

sophy — contemporary   and  person-  neke's  first  volume,    Historia  Cri- 

ally    acquainted    with    Alkibiades  tica  Cornice.  Grac.  p.  124-136;  and 

—was   full    of  admiration    for    his  the   Dissertat.   xix.  in  Buttmann's 

extreme  personal  beauty,  and  pro-  Mythologus,  on  the  Baptse  and  the 

r.ounced  him  to  be  strong,  manly,  Cotyttia. 

and  audacious— but    unschooled —  *  Thucyd.   vi.  15.     Compare  Plu- 

a  KaiSsuT&v.    His  scandals  about  tarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Prsec.  c.  4.  p.  800. 

the    lawless    life     of    Alkibiades,  The  sketch  which  Plato  draws  (in 

however,     exceed     what    we    can  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  ninth 

reasonably     admit,     even    from    a  Book  of  the  Republic)   of  the  ci- 

contemporary      (Antisthenes       ap.  tizen    who    erects    himself  into    a 

Athenicum,  v.   p.    220,    xii.   p.  534).  despot    and    enslaves    his   fellow- 

Antisthenes   had    composed  a  dia-  citizens  — exactly    suits     the    char- 

logue,    called    Alkibiades    (Diog.  acter  of  Alkibiades.      See  also  the 

Lae'rt.  vi.  15).  same    treatise,    vi.    6-8.    p.  491-494, 

See   the   collection  of  the  Frag-  and  the  preface  of  Schleiermacher 

menta  Antisthcnis  (by  A.  G.  Win-  to  his    German    translation    of  the 

ckclmann,  Zurich,  1842,  p.  17-19).  Platonic  dialogue    called  Alkibia- 

The  comic   writers   of  the  day—  des  the  first. 
Eupolis,   Aristophanes,    Pherekra- 
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to  any  one;  and  sooner  or  later,  among  a  public  like  that 
of  Athens,  so  much  accumulated  odium  and  suspicion  was 
sure  to  bring  a  public  man  to  ruin,  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
admiration  for  his  capacity.  He  was  always  the  object  of 
very  conflicting  sentiments :  "the  Athenians  desired  hirnr 
hated  him,  but  still  wished  to  have  him," — was  said  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  by  a  contemporary  poet — while  we 
find  also  another  pithy  precept  delivered  in  regard  to  him 
— "You  ought  not  to  keep  a  lion's  whelp  in  your  city  at 
all;  but  if  you  choose  to  keep  him,  you  must  submit  your- 
self to.  his  behaviour." l  Athens  had  to  feel  the  force  of 
his  energy,  as  an  exile  and  enemy;  but  the  great  harm 
which  he  did  to  her  was,  in  his  capacity  of  adviser — awaken- 
ing in  his  countrymen  the  same  thirst  for  showy,  rapa- 
cious, uncertain  perilous  aggrandisement  which  dictated 
his  own  personal  actions. 

Mentioning  Alkibiades  now  for  the  first  time,  "I  have 
B.C.  420.  somewhat  anticipated  on  future  chapters,  in 
AikibiadSs  order  to  present  a  general  idea  of  his  character, 
new*  the  ""  hereafter  to  be  illustrated.  But  at  the  moment 
ancient, but  which  we  have  now  reached  (March,  420  B.C.) 
connexion*  the  lion's  whelp  was  yet  young,  and  had  neither 
of  his  an-  acquired  his  entire  strength,  nor  disclosed  his 

cestorswith    full.grown  clawg> 

dwmoa,  as  He  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  party 

proxeni.  leader,  seemingly  not  long  before  the  peace  of 
Nikias.  The  political  traditions  hereditary  in  his  family, 
as  in  that  of  his  relation  Perikles,  were  democratical:  his 
grandfather  Alkibiades  had  been  vehement  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Peisistratids,  and  had  even  afterwards  publicly  re- 
nounced an  established  connexion  of  hospitality  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  government,  from  strong  antipathy  to  them 
on  political  grounds.  But  Alkibiades  himself,  in  com- 
mencing political  life,  departed  from  this  family  tradition, 
and  presented  himself  as  a  partisan  of  oligarchical  and 
philo-Laconian  sentiment — doubtless  far  more  consonant 
to  his  natural  temper  than  the  democratical.  He  thus 
started  in  the  same  general  party  with  Nikias,  and  with 
Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  who  afterwards  became  his  bitter 
opponents.  And  it  was  in  part  probably  to  put  himself 
on  a  par  with  them,  that  he  took  the  marked  step  of  trying 

1    Aristophan.    Hanif,    1445-1453;  Plutarch,   Alkibiades,    c.  16;   Plu- 
tarch, Nikias,  c.  9. 
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to  revive  the  ancient  family  tie  of  hospitality  with  Sparta, 
which  his  grandfather  had  broken  off.  1 

To  promote  this  object,   he  displayed  peculiar  soli- 
citude for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Spartan   captives, 
during  their   detention   at  Athens.     Many   of  The 
them  being  of  high  family  at  Sparta,  he  natur-   Spartans 
ally  calculated  upon  their  gratitude,  as  well  as   advance's— 
upon  the  favourable  sympathies  of  their  coun-   he  turns  ^ 
trymen,  whenever  they  should  be  restored.    He  Baiters*  hfe 
advocated  both  the  peace  and  the  alliance  with  politics, 
Sparta,   and  the   restoration   of  her   captives.   ™m 
Indeed  he  not  only  advocated  these  measures,    enemy  at 
but  tendered  his  services,  and  was  eager  to  be   Athens- 
employed,  as  the  agent  of  Sparta,  for  carrying  them  through 
at  Athens.    From  such  selfish  hopes  in  regard  to  Sparta, 
and  especially  from  "the  expectation  of  acquiring,  through 
the  agency  of  the  restored  captives,  the  title  of  Proxenus 
of  Sparta — Alkibiades  thus  became  a  partisan  of  the  blind 
and  gratuitous  philo-Laconian  concessions  of  Nikias.    But 
the  captives  on  their  return  were  either  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  carry  the  point  which  he  wished;  while  the  authorities 
at  Sparta  rejected  all  his  advances — not  without  a  con- 
temptuous sneer  at  the  idea  of  confiding  important  political 
interests  to  the  care  of  a  youth  chiefly  known  for  ostenta- 
tion, profligacy,  and  insolence.    That  the  Spartans  should 
thus  judge,  is  noway  astonishing,  considering  their  extreme 
reverence  both  for  old  age  and  for  strict  discipline.    They 
naturally  preferred  Nikias  and  Laches,   whose  prudence 
would  commend,    if  it  did  not    originally  suggest,   their 
mistrust  of  the  new  claimant.     Nor  had  Alkibiades  yet 
shown  the  mighty  movement  of  which  he  was  capable.  But 
this  contemptuous  refusal  from  the  Spartans  stung  him  so 
to  the  quick,    that,    making  an  entire  revolution  in  his 
political  course,2  he  immediately  threw  himself  into  anti- 
Laconian  politics  with  an  energy  and  ability  which  he  was 
not  before  known  to  possess. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  43,  vi.  90;  Isokrates,      OTI    Aaxj8si|jL4-noi     Side    Nixlo'J     *il 
Do  Bigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  352.  sect.  27-30.      Aiyrjto;  litpoijav  TO?  uzovoi;,  aOTOv 

Plutarch   (Alkibiad.   c.  14)   care-  6ii  Tif]v  MSOTTJTJI  UT^ptSovrs?  xai  XOITO: 

lessly     represents    Alkibiades    as  TT,-<  iiaXaiiv  rpoUviav  Trots  o'jjav  oj 

being  actually  proxenus  of  Sparta  -:tu.Y;3avT=c,    -r^  TOO  T.V.-T.VJ  ir.z'.-'j-i- 

at  Athens.  TOC  ayro?  TO-J;    ix    T/JC   v^covi   aCirtuv 

2  Thucyd.  v.  42.     00  USVTOI   i"/.).i  ai'/aaXiuTO-j;       9:r-ot7t  =  'ja)v      cuvottr-j 
*ai  -;po  ,r,;j.a-i  -JiXo-^ixiI)-;  r^-y.vTio'j-ro,  i-.a  ,£a>  jsiOvu       II  y.  v  -  y  y ;  -,  'I  i  -i     :i 
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The  moment  was  favourable,  since  the  recent  death 
He  tries  to  of  Kleon,  for  a  new  political  leader  to  espouse 
bring  ,  this  side;  and  was  rendered  still  more  favour- 
alliance111  °  able  by  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  Argos.  Month  after  month  passed,  remonstrance  after 
remonstrance  was  addressed,  yet  not  one  of  the  restitutions 
prescribed  by  the  treaty  in  favour  of  Athens  had  yet  been 
accomplished.  Alkibiades  had  therefore  ample  pretext 
for  altering  his  tone  respecting  the  Spartans — and  for 
denouncing  them  as  deceivers  who  had  broken  their  solemn 
oaths,  abusing  the  generous  confidence  of  Athens.  Under 
his  present  antipathies,  his  attention  naturally  turned  to 
Argos,  in  which  city  he  possessed  some  powerful  friends 
and  family  guests.  The  condition  of  that  city,  disengaged 
by  the  expiration  of  the  peace  with  Sparta,  opened  a  pos- 
sibility of  connexion  with  Athens — a  policy  now  strongly 
recommended  by  Alkibiades,  who  insisted  that  Sparta  was 
playing  false  with  the  Athenians,  merely  in  order  to  keep 
their  hands  tied  until  she  had  attacked  and- put  down  Argos 
separately.  This  particular  argument  had  less  force  when 
it  was  seen  that  Argos  acquired  new  and  powerful  allies — 
Mantineia,  Elis,  and  Corinth;  but  on  the  other  hand,  such 
acquisition  rendered  Argos  positively  more  valuable  as  an 
ally  to  the  Athenians. 

It  was  not  so  much  however  the  inclination  towards 
Argos,  but  the  growing  wrath  against  Sparta,  which  fur- 
thered the  philo-Argeian  plans  of  Alkibiades.  And  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  Andromedes  arrived  at  Athens 
from  Boeotia,  tendering  to  the  Athenians  the  mere  ruins 
of  Panaktum  in  exchange  for  Pylus, — when  it  farther 
became  known  that  the  Spartans  had  already  concluded  a 
special  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  without  consulting 
Athens — the  unmeasured  expression  of  displeasure  in  the 
Athenian  Ekklesia  showed  Alkibiades  that  the  time  was 
now  come  for  bringing  on  a  substantive  decision.  While 
he  lent  his  own  voice  to  strengthen  the  discontent  against 
Sparta,  he  at  the  same  time  despatched  a  private  intimation 
to  his  correspondents  at  Argos,  exhorting  them,  under 
assurances  of  success  and  promise  of  his  own  strenuous  aid, 
to  send  without  delay  an  embassy  to  Athens  in  con- 
junction with  the  Mantineians  and  Eleians,  requesting 
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to  be    admitted   as   Athenian   allies.      The  Argeians  re- 
ceived this  intimation  at  the  very  moment  when  He  induces 
their  citizens  Eustrophus  and  Ji]son  were  nego-  *^e  (£**£a 
tiating  at  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of  the  peace;    envoys  to 
having  been  sent  thither  under  great  uneasiness   ^,thTrs~- 
lest  Argos  should  be  left  without  allies,  to  con-  ans  eagerly 
tend  single-handed  against  the  Lacedaemonians,   embrace 

j-i  j      i  i     TJ     tbls  open- 

But  no  sooner  was  the  unexpected  chance  held  ing,  and 

out  to  them  of  alliance  with  Athens — a  former  ^P^6'1 
friend,  a  democracy  like  their  own,  an  imperial  tk>n°s  with 
state  at  sea,  yet  not  interfering  with  their  own  Sparta. 
primacy   in  Peloponnesus — than  they  became  careless  of 
Eustrophus  andJEson,  and  despatched  forthwith/to  Athens 
the  embassy  advised.     It  was  a  joint  embassy,   Argeian, 
Eleian  and  Mantineian.1  The  alliance  between  these  three 
cities  had  already  been  rendered  more  intimate,  by  a  second 
treaty  concluded  since  that  treaty  to  which  Corinth  was  a 
party — though  Corinth   had   refused   all   concern   in  the 
second.2 

But  the  Spartans  had  been  already  alarmed  by  the 
harsh  repulse  of  their  envoy  Andromedes,  and  probably 
warned  by  reports  from  Xikias  and  their  other  Athenian 
friends  of  the  crisis  impending  respecting  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Argos.  Accordingly  they  sent  off  without  a 
moment's  delay  three  citizens  extremely  popular  at  Athens3 
— Philocharidas,  Leon  and  Endius:  with  full  powers  to 
settle  all  matters  of  difference.  The  envoys  x 

,     ,     ,         -,  n       iv  c    Embassy  of 

were   instructed   to    deprecate   all   alliance  ot  the  Lace- 
Athens  with  Argos — to  explain  that  the  alliance  asemonians 
of  Sparta    with  Boeotia  had   been    concluded  to  press^he 
without  any  purpose  or  possibility  of  evil  to  Athenians 

A  J.L  j  '  j.-  j.  J.T         not  to 

Athens — and  at  the  same  tune  to  renew  the   throw  up 
demand  that  Pylus  should  be  restored  to  them   the  alli; 
in  exchange  for  the  demolished  Panaktum.  Such    envoys  are 
was  still  the  confidence  of  the  Lacedaemonians   favourably 
in  the  strength  of  assent  at  Athens,  that  they  r 
did  not  yet  despair  of  obtaining  an  affirmative,  even  to  this 
very  unequal  proposition.     And  when  the  three  envoys, 
under  the  introduction  and  advice  ofXikias,  had  their  first 
interview  with  the  Athenian  senate,,  preparatory  to  an 

1  Thucyd.  v.  43.  AaxsSsiaoviujv   irpsspsi;    xata    -  a- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  48.  ^o?,  &c. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  44.    'Aaixovto  8s  xsl 
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audience  before  the  public  assembly, — the  impression 
which  they  made,  on  stating  that  they  came  with  full 
powers  of  settlement,  was  highly  favourable.  It  was  in- 
deed so  favourable,  that  Alkibiades  became  alarmed  lest, 
if  they  made  the  same  statement  in  the  public  assembly, 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  some  trifling  concessions,  the 
philo-Laconian  party  might  determine  public  feeling  to 
accept  a  compromise,  and  thus  preclude  all  idea  of  alliance 
with  Argos. 

To  obviate  such  a  defeat  of  his  plans,  he  resorted  to 
a  singular  manoeuvre.  One  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys, 
Jindius,  was  his  private  guest,  by  an  ancient  and  particular 
Trick  by  intimacy  subsisting  between  their  two  families. l 
which  Aiki-  This  probably  assisted  in  procuring  for  him  a 

biadgs  5  .    ,         *  .,1     ,1      r 

cheats  and  secret  interview  with  the  envoys,  and  enabled 
disgraces  him  to  address  them  with  greater  effect,  on  the 
and  "baffles'  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  public  assembly, 
the  Lace-  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Nikias.  He 
^oiect!1"  accosted  them  in  the  tone  of  a  friend  of  Sparta, 
indigna-  anxious  that  their  proposition  should  succeed ; 
Athenians6  ^ut  he  intimated  that  they  would  find  the  public 
against  assembly  turbulent  and  angry,  very  different 
from  the  tranquil  demeanour  of  the  senate:  so 
that  if  they  proclaimed  themselves  to  have  come  with  full 
powers  of  settlement,  the  people  would  burst  out  with  fury, 
to  act  upon  their  fears  and  bully  them  into  extravagant  con- 
cessions. He  therefore  strongly  urged  them  to  declare 
that  they  had  come,  not  with  any  full  powers  of  settlement, 
but  merely  to  explain,  discuss,  and  report:  the  people  would 
then  find  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  intimidation — 
explanations  would  be  heard,  and  disputed  points  be  dis- 
cussed with  temper — while  he  (Alkibiades)  would  speak 
emphatically  in  their  favour.  He  would  advise,  and  felt 
confident  that  he  could  persuade,  the  Athenians  to  restore 
Pylus —  a  step  which  his  opposition  had  hitherto  been  the 
chief  means  of  preventing.  He  gave  them  his  solemn 
pledge— confirmed  by  an  oath,  according  to  Plutarch — 
that  ne  would  adopt  this  conduct,  if  they  would  act  upon 
his  counsel. 2  The  envoys  were  much  struck  with  the 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  fi.  a  UT  o  T  ?  So  o«,  T,V  (Jir)  6u.o).oyr;3<o3iv 

*  Thucyd.    v.   4o.      Mi)^oiaT7i    Si  ev     TOJ     SrjiJ-UJ      ay-roxpi-opi?     rjxsiv, 

R60?  s'jToo?  Toio-rfOs  TI  6  'A ).xi|3 ,a5r,v  Il'iXov  TS  CCJTOI;  i-ooioisiv  (-Eiati1* 

TOJ;  AaxeSaiftovtous  rsi'jii.  r.  i  3  -  i  •<  Tip    a -j  T  o  ;    'A  Or,  vaiou?,    tuerrcp 
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apparent  sagacity  of  these  suggestions,1  and  still  more 
delighted  to  find  that  the  man  from  whom  they  anticipated 
the  most  formidable  opposition  was  prepared  to  speak  in 
their  favour.  His  language  obtained  with  them,  probably, 
the  more  ready  admission  and  confidence,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  volunteered  his  services  to  become  the  political  agent 
of  Sparta,  only  a  few  months  before;  and  he  appeared  now 
to  be  simply  resuming  that  policy.  They  were  sure  of  the 
support  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  under  all  circumstances: 
if,  by  complying  with  the  recommendation  of  Alkibiades, 
they  could  gain  his  strenuous  advocacy  and  influence  also, 
they  fancied  that  their  cause  was  sure  of  success.  Accord- 
ingly, they  agreed  to  act  upon  his  suggestion,  not  only 
without  consulting,  but  without  even  warning,  Nikias — 
which  was  exactly  what  Alkibiades  desired,  and  had  prob- 
ably required  them  to  promise. 

Next  day,  the  public  assembly  met,  and  the  envoys 
were  introduced;  upon  which  Alkibiades  himself,  in  a  tone 
of  peculiar  mildness,  put  the  question  to  them,  upon  what 
footing  they  came?  -  what  powers  they  brought  with  them  ? 
They  immediately  declared  that  they  had  brought  no  full 
powers  for  treating  and  settlement,  but  only  came  to  ex- 
plain and  discuss.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment 
with  which  their  declaration  was  heard.  The  senators 
present,  to  whom  these  envoys  a  day  or  two  before  had 
publicly  declared  the  distinct  contrary;  the  assembled 
people,  who,  made  aware  of  that  previous  affirmation,  had 
come  prepared  to  hear  the  ultimatum  of  Sparta  from  their 
lips;  lastly,  most  of  all,  Nikias  himself — their  confidential 
agent  and  probably  their  host  at  Athens — who  had  doubt- 
less announced  them  as  plenipotentiaries,  and  concerted 
with  them  the  management  of  their  case  before  the  as- 
sembly— all  were  alike  astounded,  and  none  knew  what  to 

*7.l  vuv  dvTiXsyeiv)  xal  T&XXoc  £uvaX-  Tciraji  TUSTS'JQVTOCS  a>J7<7>,   ral    Qau- 

).i;ziv.    Bo'jXofXEVoc  6;  ct'JTi'J;  Nixioy  (Aa^ovta?    apia   TTJV   SsivoTTjta 

ts    a~0377J3QCi     TaoTa     ErpctTT;,     xsi  xat    3'JvSaiv,    UK    0'}   TOO    TU^OVTC: 

'-(u?     z-t     TO)    6  r,  (x  <;>     8ia(JoXwv  avSpo?     ouaotv.      Again,     Plutarc!:, 

i  0  -  'j  'j  ?  <i>  ?  o  u  5  =  v  a  X  TJ  6  e  c,  s  v  -joj  Nikias,  c.  10. 

ey&'jctv,    otj?i    Xsyoujiv    o  y  S  s-  2  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.^4.    'EpuiTio- 

•r. '1-.=.     ~?.<j-a.     TO;J;     '  A  p  f  E  t  '>  'J  ;  pi£-;oi  6'    Ozo   ToO   'AXxiptaSo'J  r  7  -i  'J 

S  u  [AjjL  ctyo  u;  TIO  17,  3rr  tpiXa  v6  p  U)  ru>?,    is'    o';    i-jiv^.^oi 

1  Plutarch (Alkibiad.c.  14).  T^'JT?.  T'JV/_i'r/J3i-;,  oux  r^asiv  ^>»tv  ccj-co- 

8'  si-io-j  opxoue  s6w/.sv    OU'TOI;,  xpi-rops;. 
xat  (jLiTi3T/3£v    azo  Torj  Nixio'J  -co- 
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make  of  the  words  just  heard.  But  the  indignation  of  the 
people  equalled  their  astonishment.  There  was  an  un- 
animous burst  of  wrath  against  the  standing  faithlessness 
and  duplicity  of  Lacedaemonians ;  never  saying  the  same 
thing  two  days  together.  To  crown  the  whole,  Alkibiades 
himself  affected  to  share  all  the  surprise  of  the  multitude, 
and  was  even  the  loudest  of  them  all  in  invectives  against 
the  envoys;  denouncing  Lacedaemonian  perfidy  and  evil 
designs  in  language  far  more  bitter  than  he  had  ever 
employed  before.  Nor  was  this  all:1  he  took  advantage  of 
the  vehement  acclamation  which  welcomed  his  invectives  to 
propose  that  the  Argeian  envoys  should  be  called  in  and  the 
alliance  with  Argos  concluded  forthwith.  And  this  would 
certainly  have  been  done,  if  a  remarkable  phaenomenon — 
an  earthquake — had  not  occurred  to  prevent  it;  causing 
the  assembly  to  be  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  pursuant 
to  a  religious  scruple  then  recognised  as  paramount. 

This  remarkable  anecdote  comes  in  all  its  main  cir- 
cumstances from  Thucydides.  It  illustrates  forcibly  that 
unprincipled  character  which  will  be  found  to  attach  to 
Alkibiades  through  life,  and  presents  indeed  an  unblushing 
combination  of  impudence  and  fraud,  which  we  cannot 
better  describe  than  by  saying  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  vein 
of  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild.  In  depicting  Kleon  and 
Hyperbolus,  historians  vie  with  each  other  in  strong 
language  to  mark  the  impudence  which  is  said  to  have 
been  their  peculiar  characteristic.  Now  we  have  no  par- 
ticular facts  before  us  to  measure  the  amount  of  truth  in 
this,  though  as  a  general  charge  it  is  sufficiently  credible. 
But  we  may  affirm,  with  full  assurance,  that  none  of  the 
much-decried  demagogues  of  Athens — not  one  of  those 
sellers  of  leather,  lamps,  sheep,  ropes,  pollard,  and  other 
commodities,  upon  whom  Aristophanes  heaps  so  many 
excellent  jokes — ever  surpassed,  if  they  ever  equalled,  the 
impudence  of  this  descendant  of  JEakus  and  Zeus  in  his 
manner  of  over-reaching  and  disgracing  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys.  These  latter,  it  must  be  added,  display  a  care- 
lessness of  public  faith  and  consistency — a  facility  in 

1  Thucyd.    v.    45.      Ot     'A^'/jMocToi  r,3av   s'jOu?   nocpayaYstv    Toy?  'Apyst- 

o6x£"t  T)-jEt);ovTo,    aXXa  TOU  'AXxifii-  o'j?,  &c. 

d£oo  iroXXoj  jxaXXov  ^  -  c  'j  ~  £  p  o  -i  Compare  Plutarch,   Alkib,  c.  14; 

xaTa3o(I)vTo;     TUJM     A  a  x  £  3  a  t-  and  Plutarch,  Nikias,  C.  10. 
|i  0  •;  I  u>  Vj    Ear,xogov    te    xat    s'O'.uc/i 
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publicly  unsaying  what  they  have  just  before  publicly  said 
— and  a  treachery  towards  their  own  confidential  agent — 
which  is  truly  surprising,  and  goes  far  to  justify  the 
general  charge  of  habitual  duplicity  so  often  alleged 
against  the  Lacedaemonian  character.1 

The  disgraced  envoys  would  doubtless  quit  Athens 
immediately :  but  this  opportune  earthquake 
gave  Nikias  a  few  hours  to  recover  from  his  ^H^witti6" 
unexpected  overthrow.    In  the  assembly  of  the  the  as- 
next  day,  he  still  contended  that  the  friendship  semi  him°- 
of  Sparta  was  preferable  to  that  of  Argos,  and  self  and 

•   i    j          j.-i  i  o  •  IT  others  as 

insisted  on  the  prudence  ot  postponing  all  con-  envoys  to 
summation  of  engagement  with  the  latter  until  Sparta  m 
the  real  intentions  of  Sparta,  now  so  contra-  clear  up  the 
dictory  and  inexplicable,  should  be  made  clear.  ^^rrass" 
He  contended  that  the  position  of  Athens,  in 
regard  to  the  peace  and  alliance,  was  that  of  superior  honour 
and  advantage — the  position  of  Sparta,  one  of  compara- 
tive disgrace  :  Athens  had  thus  a  greater  interest  than 
Sparta  in  maintaining  what  had  been  concluded.  But  he 
at  the  same  time  admitted  that  a  distinct  and  peremptory 
explanation  must  be  exacted  from  Sparta  as  to  her  inten- 
tions, and  he  requested  the  people  to  send  himself  with 
some  other  colleagues  to  demand  it.  The  Lacedemonians 
should  be  apprised  that  Argeian  envoys  were  already  pre- 
sent in  Athens  with  propositions,  and  that  the  Athenians 
might  already  have  concluded  this  alliance,  if  they  could 
have  permitted  themselves  to  do  wrong  to  the  existing 
alliance  with  Sparta.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  their  in- 
tentions were  honourable,  must  show  it  forthwith — 1.  By 
restoring  Panaktum,  not  demolished,  but  standing.  2.  By 
restoring  Amphipolis  also.  3.  By  renouncing  their  special 
alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  unless  the  Boeotians  on  their 
side  chose  to  become  parties  to  the  peace  with  Athens.2 

The  Athenian  assembly,  acquiescing  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  Nikias,  invested  him  with  the  com-  Failure  ot 
mission  which  he  required  ;  a  remarkable  proof,  the  embassy 
after  the  overpowering  defeat  of  the  preceding  °[  fparta- 
day,  how  strong  was  the  hold  which  he  still  Athens  con- 
retained  upon  them,  and  how  sincere  their  desire  ^anc*6 
to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with   Sparta.     This  ^  Argos, 
was  a  last  chance     ranted  to  Nikias  and  his  Man-.fnd 
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policy — a  perfectly  fair  chance,  since  all  that  was  asked 
of  Sparta  was  just — but  it  forced  him  to  bring  matters  to 
a  decisive  issue  with  her,  and  shut  out  all  further  evasion. 
His  mission  to  Sparta  failed  altogether  :  the  influence  of 
Kleobulus  and  Xenares,  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors,  was 
found  predominant,  so  that  not  one  of  his  demands  was 
complied  with.  And  even  when  he  formally  announced 
that  unless  Sparta  renounced  her  special  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians  or  compelled  the  Boeotians  to  accept  the  peace 
with  Athens,  the  Athenians  would  immediately  contract 
alliance  with  Argos — the  menace  produced  no  effect.  He 
could  only  obtain,  and  that  too  as  a  personal  favour  to  him- 
self, that  the  oaths  as  they  stood  should  be  formally  renewed ; 
an  empty  concession,  which  covered  but  faintly  the  humi- 
liation of  his  retreat  to  Athens.  The  Athenian  assembly 
listened  to  his  report  with  strong  indignation  against  the 
Lacedaemonians, and  with  marked  displeasure  even  against 
himself,  as  the  great  author  an  d  voucher  of  this  unperformed 
treaty  ;  while  Alkibiades  was  permitted  to  introduce  the 
envoys(alreadyat  hand  in  the  city)from  Argos, Mantineia, 
and  Elis,  with  whom  a  pact  was  at  once  concluded.1 

The  words  of  this  convention,  which  Thucydides  gives 
us  doubtless  from  the  record  on  the  public  column,  comprise 
two  engagements — one  for  peace,  another  for  alliance. 

The  Athenians,  Argeians,  Mantineians,  andEleians, 

have  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  by  sea  and  by 

of^hifcon-     land,  without  fraud  or  mischief,  each  for  them- 

vention  and    selves  and  for  the  allies  over  whom  each  exercise 

alliance.  .        o       i-mi  •  i  •    i     j.1, 

empire.  [I he  express  terms  in  which  these 
states  announce  themselves  as  imperial  states  and  their 
allies  as  dependencies,  deserve  notice.  No  such  words 
appear  in  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Lacedcemon.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  main  ground  of  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  Mantineia  and  Elis  towards  Sparta, 
was  connected  with  their  imperial  power.] 

Neither  of  them  shall  bear  arms  against  the  other 
for  purpose  of  damage. 

The  Athenians,  Argeians.  Mantineians,  and  Eleian?, 
shall  be  allies  with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
any  enemy  shall  invade  Attica,  the  three  contracting  cities 
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shall  lend  the  most  vigorous  aid  in  their  power  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Athens.  Should  the  forces  of  the  invading  city 
damage  Attica  and  then  retire,  the  three  will  proclaim  that 
city  their  enemy  and  attack  it;  neither  of  the  four  shall  in 
that  case  suspend  the  war,  without  consent  of  the  others. 

Reciprocal  obligations  are  imposed  upon  Athens,  in 
case  Argos,  Mantineia,  or  Elis,  shall  be  attacked. 

Neither  of  the  four  contracting  powers  shall  grant 
passage  to  troops  through  their  own  territory  or  the  terri- 
tory of  allies  over  whom  they  may  at  the  time  be  exer- 
cising command,  either  by  land  or  sea,  unless  upon  joint 
resolution.1 

In  case  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  required  and  sent 
under  this  treaty,  the  city  sending  shall  furnish  their  main- 
tenance for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  from  the  day  of  their 
entrance  upon  the  territory  of  the  city  requiring.  Should 
their  services  be  needed  for  a  longer  period,  the  city  re- 
quiring shall  furnish  their  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three 
jEginsean  oboli  for  each  hoplite,  light-armed  or  archer,  and 
of  one  JEg'mgsau  drachma  or  six  oboli  for  each  horseman, 
per  day.  The  city  requiring  shall  possess  the  command,  so 
long  as  the  service  required  shall  be  in  her  territory.  But 
if  any  expedition  shall  be  undertaken  by  joint  resolution, 
then  the  command  shall  be  shared  equally  between  all. 

Such  were  the  substantive  conditions  of  the  neAv  alliance. 
Provision  was  then  made  for  the  oaths — by  whom?  where? 
when?  in  what  words?  how  often?  they  were  to  be  taken. 
Athens  was  to  swear  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  allies; 
but  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  with  their  respective  allies, 
were  to  swear  by  separate  cities.  The  oaths  were  to  be 
renewed  every  four  years:  by  Athens,  within  thirty  days 
before  each  Olympic  festival,  at  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia; 
by  these  three  cities,  at  Athens,  ten  days  before  each  festival 
of  the  greater  Panathensea.  "The  words  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance,  and  the  oaths  sworn,  shall  be  engraven 
on  stone  columns,  and  put  up  in  the  temples  of  each  of  the 
four  cities — and  also  upon  a  brazen  column,  to  be  put  up  by 
joint  cost,  at  Olympia,  for  the  festival  now  approaching." 

1  Thucyd.  v.  48.   xal  T(I)'/ $U[X(j.i^(ov  (xi^tuv  d)v  apyouaiv  IxaTSpoi. 

<I>v  av  a  p  y  u>a  i  v  Ixaatoi.    The  tense  The  clause  imposing    actual  ob- 

aud  phrase  here  deserve  notice,   as  ligation  to  hinder   the    passage  of 

contrasted  with   the  phrase  in  the  troops,    required   to   be   left   open 

former  part  of  the  treaty— TCJUV  £'j(ji-  for  application  to  the  actual  time. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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"The  four  cities  may  by  joint  consent  make  any  change 
they  please  in  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  without  vio- 
lating their  oaths."  1 

The  conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  introduced  a  greater 
Com  ii-  degree  of  complication  into  the  grouping  and 
cated  reia-  association  of  the  Grecian  cities  than  had  ever 
tionsamong  before  been  known.  The  ancient  Spartan  con- 

the  Grecian     „    ,  ,      ,         .    ,  .     r 

states  as  to  lederacy,  and  the  Athenian  empire,  still  sub- 
tnfancelld  ^t6^'  A.  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
them,  ratified  by  the  formal  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  confederates,  yet  not  accepted  by  several  of  the 
minority.  Not  merely  peace,  but  also  special  alliance  had 
been  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta;  and  a  special 
alliance  between  Sparta  and  Boeotia.  Corinth,  member  of 
the  Spartan  confederacy,  was  also  member  of  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis;  which  three 
states  had  concluded  a  more  intimate  alliance,  first  with 
each  other  (without  Corinth),  and  now  recently  with 
Athens.  Yet  both  Athens  and  Sparta  still  retained  the 
alliance2  concluded  between  themselves,  without  formal 
rupture  on  either  side,  though  Athens  still  complained 
that  the  treaty  had  not  been  fulfilled.  No  relations  what- 
ever subsisted  between  Argos  and  Sparta.  Between  Athens 
and  Bosotia  there  was  an  armistice  terminable  at  ten  days' 
notice.  Lastly,  Corinth  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  in 
spite  of  repeated  solicitation  from  the  Argeians,  to  join 
the  new  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos:  so  that  no  relations 
subsisted  between  Corinth  and  Athens;  while  the  Corinth- 
ians began,  though  faintly,  to  resume  their  former  tendencies 
towards  Sparta.3 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  of  which 
particulars  have  just  been  given,  was  concluded  not  long 
before  the  Olympic  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  or  420 
B.  c.;  the  festival  being  about  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
treaty  might  be  in  May.4  That  festival  was  memorable, 
Olympic  on  more  than  one  ground.  It  was  the  first 
f?stiJ0alhof  which  had  been  celebrated  since  the  conclusion 
Olympiad—  of  the  peace,  the  leading  clause  of  which  had 
July>  been  expressly  introduced  to  guarantee  to  all 

450  B.C.,   its     n          ,        1  J  ,  -r,       ,      ,, 

memorable     Greeks  iree   access   to  the    great  Jranhellemc 
character,      temples,  with  liberty  of  sacrificing,  consulting 

>  Thucyd.  v.  47.  '  Thucyd.  v.  4=-50. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  48.  «  KITO^SVTIOV    5s    xal    'OXujxrlsji 
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the  oracle,  and  witnessing  the  matches.  For  the  last  eleven 
years,  including  two  Olympic  festivals,  Athens  herself, 
and  apparently  all  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  had 
been  excluded  from  sending  their  solemn  legations  or 
Theories,  and  from  attending  as  spectators,  at  the  Olympic 
games. J  Now  that  such  exclusion  was  removed,  and  that 
the  Eleian  heralds  (who  came  to  announce  the  approaching 
games  and  proclaim  the  truce  connected  with  them)  again 
trod  the  soil  of  Attica, — the  visit  of  the  Athenians  was 
felt  both  by  themselves  and  by  others  as  a  novelty.  No 
small  curiosity  was  entertained  to  see  what  figure  the 
Theory  of  Athens  would  make  as  to  show  and  splendour. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  spiteful  rumours,  that  Athens 
had  been  so  much  impoverished  by  the  war,  as  to  be 
prevented  from  appearing  with  appropriate  magnificence 
at  the  altar  and  in  the  presence  of  Olympic  Zeus. 

Alkibiades  took  pride  in  silencing  these  surmises,  as 
well  as  in  glorifying  his  own  name  and  person,   First  ap_ 
by  a  display  more  imposing  than  had  ever  been   pearance  of 
previously  beheld.  He  had  already  distinguished   ^^eaa  at 
himself  in  the  local  festivals  and  liturgies  of   Olympic 
Athens  by  an  ostentation  surpassing  Athenian   g^J^e 
rivals:  but  he  now  felt  himself  standing  for-   beginning 
ward  as  the  champion  and  leader  of  Athens  be-   immense*1' 
fore  Greece.     He  had  discredited  his  political   display  of 
rival  Nikias,  given  a  new  direction  to  the  poli-   ^11tn1giades 
tics  of  Athens  by  the  Argeian  alliance,  and  was    chariot- 
about  to  commence  a  series  of  intra-Pelopon-   race- 
nesian  operations  against   the  Lacedgemonians.     On   all 

<jTr,).r,v    )rc<),y.rj'(   XOI-JT;    '0/o(irioi?  of  Aratus  (Plutarch,   Aratus,  c.2c). 

TO  11;  -i'J-i<.  (Tliucyd.  v.  47) — words  But    this    does    not    prove    that 

of  the  treaty.  Rhodian   visitors    generally,     or   a 

!  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  was   victor  Rhodian  Theory,    could  have  come 

in  the  Pankration,  both  in  Olymp.  to    Olympia     between    431-421    in 

88    and    89    (428-424    B.C.).      Rhodes  safety. 

was  included  among  the  tributary  From  the  presence  of  individuals, 

allies  of  Athens.    But  the  athletes  even    as    spectators,   little    can   be 

who    came    to    contend     were    pri-  inferred  :  because  even  at  this  very 

vileged    and    (as    it    were)    sacred  Olympic  festival  of  421  B.C.,  Lichas 

persons,  who  were  never  molested  the  Spartan  was  present  as  a  spec- 

or    hindered    from    coming    to    the  tator— though   all    Lacedemonians 

festival,    if    they   chose    to    come,  were    formally    excluded    by    pro- 

under  any  state  of  war.     Th.  ir  in-  clamation  of  the  Eleians  (Thucyd. 

vinlability    was     never     disturbed  v.  50). 
•syen  down  to  the  harsh  proceeding 

Y   '2 
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these  grounds  he  determined  that  his  first  appearance  on 
the  plain  of  Olympia  should  impose  upon  all  beholders. 
The  Athenian  Theory,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  set 
out  with  first-rate  splendour,  and  with  the  amplest  show 
of  golden  ewers,  censers,  &c.,  for  the  public  sacrifice  and 
procession.1  But  when  the  chariot-races  came  on,  Alki- 
biades himself  appeared  as  competitor  at  his  own  cost — 
not  merely  with  one  well-equipped  chariot  and  four,  which 
the  richest  Greeks  had  hitherto  counted  as  an  extraordinary 
personal  glory,  but  with  the  prodigious  number  of  seven 
distinct  chariots,  each  with  a  team  of  four  horses.  And  so 
superior  was  their  quality,  that  one  of  his  chariots  gained 
a  first  prize,  and  another  a  second  prize,  so  that  Alkibiades 
was  twice  crowned  with  sprigs  of  the  sacred  olive-tree, 
and  twice  proclaimed  by  the  herald.  Anotherof  his  seven 
chariots  also  came  in  fourth:  but  no  crown  or  proclamation 
(it  seems)  was  awarded  to  any  after  the  second  in  order. 
We  must  recollect  that  he  had  competitors  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  contend  against — not  merely  private  men,  but 
even  despots  and  governments.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
tent  which  the  Athenian  Theors  provided  for  their  coun- 
trymen visitors  to  the  games,  was  handsomely  adorned: 
but  a  separate  tent  which  Alkibiades  himself  provided  for 
a  public  banquet  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  together  with 
the  banquet  itself,  was  set  forth  on  a  scale  still  more 
stately  and  expensive.  The  rich  allies  of  Athens — Ephesus, 
Chios,  and  Lesbos — are  said  to  have  lent  him  their  aid  in 
enhancing  this  display.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  cultivate  his  favour,  as  he  had  now  be- 
come one  of  the  first  men  in  Athens,  and  was  in  an  ascendent 
course.  But  we  must  farther  recollect  that  they,  as  well 
as  Athens,  had  been  excluded  from  the  Olympic  festival, 
so  that  their  own  feelings  on  first  returning  might  well 
prompt  them  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  this  imposing 
re-appearance  of  the  Ionic  race  at  the  common  sanctuary 
of  Hellas. 

Five  years  afterwards,  on  an  important  discussion 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  Alkibiades  maintained 
publicly  before  the  Athenian  assembly  that  his  unparalleled 
Olympic  display  had  produced  an  effect  upon  the  Grecian 

1  Of  the  taste  and  elegance  with  generally  every  othercity  in  Greece, 
which  these  exhibitions  were  usual-  see  a  remarkable  testimony  in  Xe~ 
ly  got  up  in  Athens,  surpassing  nophon,  Memorabil.  iii.  3,  12. 
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mind  highly  beneficial  to  Athens ;  *  dissipating  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  that  she  was  ruined  by  the  war,  and 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  16.  Oi  Yotp°EXV/)vsi; 
tocl  onip  6ova|Aiv  [xsitico  7][A<I>v  TTJV 
itoXiv  ivojMOOtv  T<£  ifxqi  SiarcpSTtsi  trj? 
'OXujAitia'U  Qscopla?,  itpoxepov  e  X- 
ttl^ovtec  OUTTJV  xaTaTCSttoXe- 
jUTJaOai-  SIOTI  SpjAara  (AEV  srra 
xsSTJxa,  ooa  ouSsi?  ic<u  iSiiuTT);  itpo- 
TEpov,  ivlxTjad  re,  xoi  6s'JTSpo?  xoti 
TSTapto?  £Yev°IJL1lvi  *°"  t^XXa  a£iu>? 
•crj;  vixrjc;  i:o<pE<JX£uaaa[iT]v. 

The  full  force  of  this  grandiose 
display  cannot  be  felt  unless  we 
bring  to  our  minds  the  special 
position  both  of  Athens  and  the 
Athenian  allies  towards  Olympia 
—and  of  Alkibiades  himself  to- 
wards Athens,  Argos,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece— in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  420  B.C. 

Alkibiades  obtained  from  Euri- 
pides the  honour  of  an  epiuikian 
"•ode,  or  song  of  triumph,  to  cele- 
brate this  event;  of  which  a  few 
lines  are  preserved  by  Plutarch 
(Alkib.  c.  11).  It  is  curious  that 
the  poet  alleges  Alkibiades  to  have 
been  first,  second,  and  third,  in 
the  course;  while  Alkibiades  him- 
self, more  modest  and  doubtless 
more  exact,  pretends  only  to  first^ 
second,  and  fourth.  Euripides  in- 
forms us  that  Alkibiades  was 
crowned  twice  and  proclaimed 
twice  —  8U  a-i'f'li-i-'  E>.aia  xap'jxi 
POOLV  rapaSouvai.  Keiske,  Coray  and 
Schafer,  have  thought  it  right  to 
alter  this  word  6i?  to  -pi?,  without 
any  authority— which  completely 
alters  the  asserted  fact.  Sintenis 
in  his  edition  of  Plutarch  has 
properly  restored  the  word  Si?. 

How  long  the  recollection  of  this 
famous  Olympic  festival  remained 
In  the  Athenian  public  mind,  is 
attested  partly  by  the  Oratio  de 
I'.igis  of  Isokrates,  composed  in 
defence  of  the  son  of  Alkibiades 
flt  least  twenty-five  years  after- 


wards, perhaps  more.  IsokratSs 
repeats  the  loose  assertion  of  Euri- 
pides, irpujTo;,  8s.uT£po?,  and  TptTo? 
(Or.  xvi.  p.  353.  sect.  40).  The 
spurious  Oration  called  that  of 
Andokidgs  against  AlkibiadSs  also 
preserves  many  of  the  current 
tales,  some  of  which  I  have  ad- 
mitted into  the  text,  because  I 
think  them  probable  in  themselves, 
and  because  that  oration  itself  may 
reasonably  be  believed  to  be  a 
composition  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  BiC.  That  oration 
sets  forth  all  the  proceedings  of 
Alkibiades  in  a  very  invidious  tem- 
per and  with  palpable  exaggera- 
tion. The  story  of  Alkibiades 
having  robbed  an  Athenian  named 
Diomedes  of  a  fine  chariot,  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  variation  on  the 
story  about  Tisias,  which  figures 
in  the  oration  of  Isokratfis  —  see 
Andokid.  cont.  Alkib.  sect.  26: 
possibly  AlkibiadSs  may  have  left 
one  of  the  teams  not  paid  for.  The 
aid  lent  to  Alkibiades  by  the 
Cliians,Ephesians,  &c.,  as  described 
in  that  oration,  is  likely  to  be 
substantially  true,  and  may  easily 
be  explained.  Compare  Athenfe. 
i.  p.  3. 

Our  information  about  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  chariot-racing 
at  Olympia  is  very  imperfect.  We 
do  not  distinctly  know  how  the 
seven  chariots  of  Alkibiades  ran 
• — in  how  many  races— for  all  the 
seven  could  not  (in  my  judgement) 
have  run  in  one  and  the  same  race. 
There  must  have  been  many  other 
chariots  to  run,  belonging  to  other 
competitors:  and  it  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  ever  a  greater  num- 
ber than  ten  can  have  run  in  the 
same  race,  since  the  course  in- 
volved going  twelve  times  round 
the  goal  (Pindar,  Ol.  iii.  33;  vi. 
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establishing  beyond  dispute  her  vast  wealth  and  power. 
He  was  doubtless  right  to  a  considerable  extent;  though 


75).  Ten  competing  chariots  run 
in  the  race  described  by  Sophokles 
(Electr.  70S),  and  if  -we  could 
venture  to  construe  strictly  the 
expression  of  the  poet — Ssxotov 
exirX7)p<I>v  oy_ov — it  would  seem 
that  ten  was  the  extreme  number 
permitted  to  run.  Even  so  great 
a  number  as  ten  was  replete  with 
danger  to  the  persons  engaged,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reading  the  descrip- 
tion in  SophoklSs  (compare  De- 
mosth.  'Epiot.  A6f.  p.  1410),  who 
refers  indeed  to  a  Pythian,  and  not 
an  Olympic  solemnity:  but  the 
main  circumstances  must  have  been 
common  to  both — and  we  know 
that  the  twelve  turns  (8m8extiYva|Ait- 
tov— 8<jo8£xdt8pof/.ov)  were  common  to 
both  (Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  31). 

Alkibiadds  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  gained  a  chariot-victory 
at  this  90th  Olympiad,  420  B.C.— 
Lichas  the  Lacedaemonian  also 
gained  one  (Thucyd.  v.  50),  though 
the  chariot  was  obliged  to  be  en- 
tered in  another  name,  since  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  interdicted 
from  attendance. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  316)  says,  "We 
are  not  aware  that  the  Olympiad 
(in  which  these  chariot-victories  of 
Alkibiadfis  were  gained)  can  be 
distinctly  fixed.  But  it  was  prob- 
ably Olymp.  89,  B.C.  424." 

In  my  judgement,  both  Olymp. 
88  (B.C.  428)  and  Olymp.  89  (B.C.  424) 
are  excluded  from  the  possible 
supposition,  by  the  fact  that  the 
general  war  was  raging  at  both 
periods.  To  suppose  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  summer  of  these  two 
fighting  years,  there  was  an  Olym- 
pic truce  for  a  month,  allowing 
Athens  and  her  allies  to  send 
thither  their  solemn  legations,  their 
chariots  for  competition,  and  their 


numerous  Individual  visitors— ap- 
pears to  me  contrary  to  all  prob- 
ability. The  Olympic  month  of 
B.C.  424  would  occur  just  about  the 
time  when  Brasidas  was  at  the 
Isthmus  levying  troops  for  his  in- 
tended expedition  to  Thrace,  and 
when  he  rescued  Megara  from  the 
Athenian  attack.  This  would  not 
be  a  very  quiet  time  for  the  peace- 
able Athenian  visitors,  with  the 
costly  display  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  the  ostentatious  The6ry, 
to  pass  by,  on  its  way  to  Olympia. 
During  the  time  when  the  Spartans 
occupied  Dekeleia,  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  communicants  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  could  never 
march  along  the  Sacred  Way  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  Xen.  Hell.  i. 
4,  20. 

Moreover,  we  see  that  the  very 
first  article  both  of  the  Truce,  for 
one  year,  and  of  the  Peace  of  Ni- 
kias — expressly  stipulate  for  liberty 
to  all  to  attend  the  common  tem- 
ples and  festivals.  The  first  of 
the  two  relates  to  Delphi  ex- 
pressly: the  second  is  general,  and 
embraces  Olympia  as  well  as 
Delphi.  If  the  Athenians  had  vi- 
sited Olympia  in  428  or  424  B.C., 
without  impediment,  these  stipu- 
lations in  the  treaties  would  have 
no  purpose  nor  meaning.  But  the 
fact  of  their  standing  in  the  front 
of  the  treaty,  proves  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  of  much  in- 
terest and  importance. 

I  hape  placed  the  Olympic  fest- 
ival wherein  AlkibiadSs  con- 
tended with  his  seven  chariots,  in 
420  B.C.,  in  the  peace,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  No  other 
festival  appears  to  me  at  all  suit- 
able. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  farther  assumes, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there 
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not  sufficient  to  repel  the  charge  from  himself  (which  it 
was  his  purpose  to  do)  both  of  overweening  personal 
vanity,  and  of  that  reckless  expenditure  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  try  and  overtake  by  peculation  or  violence 
at  the  public  cost.  All  the  unfavourable  impressions 
suggested  to  prudent  Athenians  by  his  previous  life,  were 
aggravated  by  such  a  stupendous  display;  much  more,  of 
course,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  personal  competitors. 
And  this  feeling  was  not  the  less  real,  though  as  a  political 
man  he  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  public  favour. 

If  the  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  reappearance  of  Athenians  and  those 
connected  with  them,  it  was  marked  by  a  farther  novelty 
yet  more  striking — the  exclusion  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Such  exclusion  was  the  consequence  of  the  new  political 
interests  of  the  Eleians,  combined  with  their    TheEieians 
increased  consciousness  of  force  arising  out  of  exclude  the 
the  recent   alliance  with  Argos,   Athens,   and   B£S;eaiega. 
Hantineia.     It  has  already  been  mentioned  that   tiou  from 
since  the  peace  with  Athens,  the  Lacedsemo-    Olympic 
mans  acting  as  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  Lepreum,   festival,  in 
which  the  Eleians  claimed  as  their  dependency,    qu"nec~0  Of 
had  declared  it  to  be  autonomous  and  had  sent    alleged  vio- 
a  body  of  troops  to  defend  it.     Probably  the    0*^°™" 
Eleians  had  recently  renewed  their  attacks  upon   truce. 

was  only  one   chariot-race    at  this  heat;  so  that  the  victor  who  gained 

Olympic  festival— that  all  the  seven  the  grand  final   prize   was  sure  to 

chariots  of  Alkibiades   ran  in  this  have  won  two  heats, 

one  race — and  that  in  the  festival  Now  if  this  practice  was  adopted 

of  420  B.C.,  Lichas  gained  the  prize  :  with  the  foot-runner,    much   more 

thusimplyingthat  Alkibiadescould  would  it  be   likely   to    be  adopted 

not  have   gained   the   prize  at  the  with     the      chariot-racers     in    case 

same  festival.  many    chariots    were    brought    to 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  the    same     festival.       The     danger 

evidence   to    prove  either  of  these  would  be  lessened,  the  sport  would 

three  propositions.  To  me  they  all  be  increased,  and  the  glory  of  the 

appear  improbable.  competitors  enhanced.    The  Olym- 

\Ve  know  from  Pausanias  (vi.  13,  pic    festival    lasted     five     days,    a 

2)    that    even    in    the   case    of  the  long   time   to  provide    amusement 

Stadiodromi    or   runners  who  con-  for  so  vast  a   crowd  of  spectators. 

tended   in   the   stadium,    all    were  Alkibiades  and  Lichas  may  there- 

not  brought  out  in  one  race.  They  fore  both  have  gained  chariot-vic- 

were  distributed  into  sets  or  batch-  tories  at  the  same  festival :  of  course 

es,      of    what     number     we     know  only  one  of  them  can  have  gained 

not.     Each    set    ran   its  own  heat,  the  grand   final    prize— and   which 

and  the  victors  in   each  then  coin-  of  the  two    that   was,  It  is  impos« 

poted    with    each    otjier   in  a  fresh  sible  to  say. 
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the  district,  since  the  junction  with  their  new  allies;  for 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  detached  thither  a  fresh  body 
of  1000  hoplites  immediately  prior  to  the  Olympic 
festival.  Out  of  the  mission  of  this  fresh  detachment  the 
sentence  of  exclusion  arose.  The  Eleians  were  privileged 
administrators  of  the  festival,  regulating  the  details  of  the 
ceremony  itself,  and  formally  proclaiming  by  heralds  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympic  truce,  during  which  all  vio- 
lation of  the  Eleian  territory  by  an  armed  force  was  a  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  Zeus.  On  the  present  occasion  they 
affirmed  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  the  1 000  hoplites 
into  Lepreum,  and  had  captured  a  fort  called  Phyrkus, 
both  Eleian  possessions — after  the  proclamation  of  the 
truce.  They  accordingly  imposed  upon  Sparta  the  fine 
prescribed  by  the  "Olympian  law,"  of  two  minae  for  each 
man — 2000  minae  in  all;  a  part  to  Zeus  Olympius,  a  part 
to  the  Eleians  themselves.  During  the  interval  between 
the  proclamation  of  the  truce  and  the  commencement  of 
the  festival,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  remonstrate 
against  this  fine,  which  they  alleged  to  have  been  unjustly 
imposed,  inasmuch  as  the  heralds  had  not  yet  proclaimed 
the  truce  at  Sparta  when  the  hoplites  reached  Lepreum. 
The  Eleians  replied  that  the  truce  had  already  at  that  time 
been  proclaimed  among  themselves  (for  they  always  pro- 
claimed it  first  at  home,  before  their  heralds  crossed  the 
borders),  so  that  they  were  interdicted  from  all  military 
operations;  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  had 
taken  advantage  to  commit  their  last  aggressions.  To 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  rejoined,  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  Eleians  themselves  contradicted  their  own  alle- 
gation, for  they  had  sent  the  Eleian  heralds  to  Sparta 
to  proclaim  the  truce  after  they  knew  of  the  send- 
ing of  the  hoplites — thus  showing  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  truce  to  have  been  already  violated.  The  Lace- 
daemonians added,  that  after  the  herald  reached  Sparta, 
they  had  taken  no  farther  military  measures.  How  the 
truth  stood  in  this  disputed  question,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.  ButtheEleiansrejectedtheexplanation,  though 
offering,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  would  restore  to  them  Le- 
preum, to  forego  such  part  of  the  fine  as  would  accrue  to 
themselves,  and  to  pay  out  of  their  own  treasury  on  behalf 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  the  portion  which  belonged  to  the 
god.  This  new  proposition  being  alike  refused,  was  again 
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modified  by  the  Eleians.  They  intimated  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  Lacedaemonians,  instead  of  paying  the 
fine  at  once,  would  publicly  on  the  altar  at  Olympia,  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  take  an  oath  to  pay  it 
at  a  future  date.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  listen 
to  the  proposition  either  of  payment  or  of  promise.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Eleians,  as  judges  under  the  Olympic  law, 
interdicted  them  from  the  temple  of  Olympic  Zeus,  from 
the  privilege  of  sacrificing  there,  and  from  attendance  and 
competition  at  the  games ;  that  is,  from  attendance  in  the 
form  of  the  sacred  legation  called  Theory,  occupying  a 
formal  and  recognised  place  at  the  solemnity. » 

As  all  the  other  Grecian  states  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception  of  Lepreum)   were   present  by  their    . 
Theories2  as  well  as  by  individual  spectators,  so  at  the*  fes- 
the  Spartan  Theory  "shone  by  its  absence"  in  a  Jj*alslest 
manner  painfully  and  insultingly  conspicuous,  tang  should 
So  extreme  indeed  was  the  affront  put  upon  the   come  in 
Lacedaemonians,  connected  as  they  were  with 
Olympia  by  a  tie  ancient,  peculiar,  and  never  yet  broken 
— so  pointed  the  evidence  of  that  comparative  degradation 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  through  the  peace  with  Athens 
coming  at  the  back  of  the  Sphakterian  disaster3 — that  they 
were  supposed  likely  to  set  the  exclusion  at  defiance;  and 
to  escort  their  Theors  into  the  temple  at  Olympia  for  sacri- 
fice, under  the  protection  of  an  armed  force.   The  Eleians 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  put  their  younger  hoplites 
under  arms,  and  to  summon  to  their  aid  1000  hoplites  from 
Mantineia  as  well  as  the  same  number  from  Argos,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  this  probable  attack;  while  a  detach- 
ment of  Athenian  cavalry  were  stationed  at  Argos  during 
the  festival,  to  lend  assistance  in  case  of  need.    The  alarm 
prevalent  among  the  spectators  of  the  festival  was  most 
serious,  and  became  considerably  aggravated    by  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  after  the  chariot-racing.     Lichas,4 
a  Lacedaemonian  of  great  wealth  and  consequence,  had  a 
chariot  running  in  the  lists,  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter, 

1  Thucyd.  v.  49,  50. 

*  Thucyd.    v.    50.      A»ys8ai(io-noi 

fjiv    stpyo'/TO    TOU    UpoO,    B'jji^    xai 

oYtl>''U)v)  X2t  oixoi  Ifyuov  oi  8i  a).).o 

"D.Xrjvs?     iOjujpo'jY,      7-.),7)v     Airpsa 
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not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian 
federation.  The  sentence  of  exclusion  hindered  him  from 
taking  any  ostensible  part,  but  it  did  not  hinder  him  from 
being  present  as  a  spectator;  and  when  he  saw  his  chariot 
proclaimed  victorious  under  the  title  of  Boeotian,  his  im- 
patience to  make  himself  known  became  uncontrollable. 
He  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  lists,  and  placed  a  chaplet 
on  the  head  of  the  charioteer,  thus  advertising  himself  as 
the  master.  This  was  a  flagrant  indecorum,  and  known 
violation  of  the  order  of  the  festival:  accordingly  the  offi- 
cial attendants  with  their  staffs  interfered  at  once  in  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  chastising  and  driving  him  back  to 
his  place  with  blows.  1  Hence  arose  an  increased  apprehen- 
sion of  armed  Lacedaemonian  interference.  None  such  took 
place,  however:  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  their  history,  offered  their  Olympic  sacrifice  at  home, 
and  the  festival  passed  off  without  any  interruption.2  The 
boldness  of  the  Eleians  in  putting  this  affront  upon  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Greece  is  so  astonishing,  that  we  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  supposing  their  proceeding  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Alkibiades  and  encouraged  by  the  armed 
aid  from  the  allies.  He  was  at  this  moment  not  less  ostenta- 
tious in  humiliating  Sparta  than  in  showing  off  Athens. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  50.  At^a?  6  'Apxssi-  the  person  out,  and  fining  him,  if 

Xaou  Aa-/.soai|i6vioi;  ev  T«U  dyum  Ozo  necessary.  But  they  were  upon  no 

TUJV  pap8c/uy_u)v   it).TjYa«   eXocpsv,    OTI  account    to     strike    him.     If   they 

vtxibvTo;    TOO    iautou    CEUYOUC,    xal  did,  they    were    punishable   them- 

dvaxTjpujrSsvTo?    BrjiioT(I)-<     6r,|jt.o;ji&'J  selves  by  the  dikastery  afterwards 

xaTo  T7);  oux  eSiuoiav  T>J;  oY(ovia5ox;,  (Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  c.  49). — 

upoeXBtbv  e?  tot   otfwvx  dvs3r]3E  "6v  It    may    be    remarked    that    more 

fj-noyov,  f)ou).6|JLSvoc  Srp.tbacu  ?TI  eau-  summary  measures  would  probably 

too  TJV  TCI  opjjLot.  be  required   to    maintain   order  in 

We  see  by  comparison  with  this  an     open    race-course     than    in    a 

incident  how  much  less  rough  and  closed    theatre.     Some    allowance 

harsh  was  the   manner   of  dealing  ought  reasonably    to   be  made  for 

at  Athens,  and  in  how  much  more  this  difference. 

serious  a  light  blows  to  the  person  *  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
were  considered.  At  the  Athenian  the  Lacedemonians  remembered 
festival  of  the  Dionysia,  if  a  person  and  revenged  themselves  upon  the 
committed  disorder  or  obtruded  Kleians  for  this  insult  twelve 
himself  into  a  place  not  properly  years  afterwards,  during  the  pie- 
belonging  to  him  in  the  theatre,  nitude  of  their  power  (Xenoph. 
the  archon  or  his  officials  were  Hellen.  iii.  2,  21  ;  Diodor.  xiv 
both  empowered  and  required  to  17). 
repress  the  disorder,  by  turning 
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Of  the  depressed  influence  and  estimation  of  Sparta, 
a  farther  proof  was  soon  afforded  by  the  fate  of  Depressed 
her  colony  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  established  estimation 
near  Thermopylae  in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  throughout 
That  colony — though  at  first  comprising  a  Greece- 
numerous  body  of  settlers,  in  consequence  of  Herakleia- 
the  general  trust  in  Lacedaemonian  power,  and  though 
always  under  the  government  of  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
— had  never  prospered.  It  had  been  persecuted  from  the 
beginning  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  administered 
with  harshness  as  well  as  peculation  by  its  governors.  The 
establishment  of  the  town  had  been  regarded  from  the  be- 
ginning by  the  neighbours,  especially  the  Thessalians,  as 
an  invasion  of  their  territory;  and  their  hostilities,  always 
vexatious,  had,  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival just  described,  been  carried  to  a  greater  point  of 
violence  than  ever.  They  had  defeated  the  Herakleots  in 
a  ruinous  battle,  and  slain  Xenares  the  Lacedaemonian 
governor.  But  though  the  place  was  so  reduced  as  to  be 
unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  aid,  Sparta  was 
too  much  embarrassed  by  Peloponnesian  enemies  and 
waverers  to  be  able  to  succour  it;  and  the  Boeotians,  ob- 
serving her  inability,  became  apprehensive  that  the  inter- 
ference of  Athens  would  be  invoked.  Accordingly  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  occupy  Herakleia  with  a  body  of 
Boeotian  troops;  dismissing  the  Lacedaemonian  governor 
Hegesippidas  for  alleged  misconduct.  Nor  could  the  Lace- 
daemonians prevent  this  proceeding,  though  it  occasioned 
them  to  make  indignant  remonstrance. l 

»  Tbucyd.  v.  51,  i2. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

FROM  THE  FESIIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAD  90,  DOWN  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  MANTINEIA. 

SHORTLY  after  the  remarkable  events  of  the  Olympic  festi- 
val described  in  my  last  chapter,  the  Argeians  and  their 
allies  sent  a  fresh  embassy  to  invite  the  Corinthians  to  join 
them.  They  thought  it  a  promising  opportunity,  after  the 
affront  just  put  upon  Sparta,  to  prevail  upon  the  Corinthians 
to  desert  her:  but  Spartan  envoys  were  present  also,  and 
though  the  discussions  were  much  protracted,  no  new  re- 
solution was  adopted.  An  earthquake — possibly  an  earth- 
quake not  real,  but  simulated  for  convenience — abruptly 
terminated  the  congress.  The  Corinthians — though  seeming- 
ly distrusting  Argos  now  that  she  was  united  with  Athens, 
and  leaning  rather  towards  Sparta — were  unwilling  to 
pronounce  themselves  in  favour  of  one  so  as  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  other. l 

In  spite  of  this  first  failure,  the  new  alliance  of  Athens 
B.C.  419.  an(l  Argos  manifested  its  fruits  vigorously  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  Under  the  inspirations  of 
New  policy  Alkibiades,  Athens  was  about  to  attempt  the 
attempted  new  experiment  of  seeking  to  obtain  intra- 
by  Aiki-  Peloponnesian  followers  and  influence.  At  the 
biades.  beginning  of  the  war  she  had  been  maritime, 
defensive,  and  simply  conservative,  under  the  guidance  of 
Perikles.  After  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  she  made  use 
of  that  great  advantage  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Megara 
and  Boeotia,  which  she  had  before  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don by  the  Thirty  Years'  truce — at  the  recommendation 
of  Kleon.  In  this  attempt  she  employed  the  eighth  year 
of  the  war,  but  with  signal  ill  success;  while  Brasidas 
during  that  period  broke  open  the  gates  of  her  maritime 
empire,  and  robbed  her  of  many  important  dependencies. 
The  grand  object  of  Athens  then  became,  to  recover  these 
lost  dependencies,  especially  Amphipolis:  Xikias  and  his 

1  Thucyd.  v.  48  -50. 
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partisans  sought  to  effect  such  recovery  by  making  peace, 
while  Kleon  and  his  supporters  insisted  that  it  could  never 
be  achieved  except  by  military  efforts.  The  expedition 
under  Kleon  against  Amphipolis  had  failed — the  peace 
concluded  by  Nikias  had  failed  also:  Athens  had  sur- 
rendered her  capital  advantage  without  regaining  Amphi- 
polis ;  and  if  she  wished  to  regain  it,  there  was  no  alter- 
native except  to  repeat  the  attempt  which  had  failed  under 
Kleon.  And  this  perhaps  she  might  have  done  (as  we 
shall  find  her  projecting  to  do  in  the  course  of  about  four 
years  forward),  if  it  had  not  been,  first,  that  the  Athenian 
mind  was  now  probably  sick  and  disheartened  about  Am- 
phipolis, in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  disgrace  so 
recently  undergone  there;  next,  that  Alkibiades,  the  new 
chief  adviser  or  prime  minister  of  Athens  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  an  inaccurate  expression,  which  yet  suggests 
the  reality  of  the  case),  was  prompted  by  his  personal  im- 
pulses to  turn  the  stream  of  Athenian  ardour  into  a  different 
channel.  Full  of  antipathy  to  Sparta,  he  regarded  the  in- 
terior of  Peloponnesus  as  her  most  vulnerable  point, 
especially  in  the  present  disjointed  relations  of  its  com- 
ponent cities.  Moreover,  his  personal  thirst  for  glory  was 
better  gratified  amidst  the  centre  of  Grecian  life  than  by 
undertaking  an  expedition  into  a  distant  and  barbarous 
region:  lastly,  he  probably  recollected  with  discomfort  the 
hardships  and  extreme  cold  (insupportable  to  all  except 
the  iron  frame  of  Sokrates)  which  he  had  himself  endured 
at  the  blockade  of  Potidasa  twelve  years  before, l  and  which 
any  armament  destined  to  conquer  Amphipolis  would  have 
to  go  through  again.  It  was  under  these  impressions  that 
he  now  began  to  press  his  intra-Peloponnesian  operations 
against  Lacedaemon,  with  the  view  of  organising  a  counter- 
alliance  undsr  Argos  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  check,  and  at 
any  rate  to  nullify  her  power  of  carrying  invasion  beyond 
the  isthmus.  All  this  was  to  be  done  without  ostensibly 
breaking  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Lace- 
dsemou,  which  stood  inconspicuous  letters  on  pillars  erected 
in  both  cities. 

Coming  to  Argos  at  the  head  of  a  few  Athenian 
hoplites  and  bowmen,  and  reinforced  by  Peloponnesian 
allies,  Alkibiades  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  Athenian 

1  Plato  Symposion,    c.    35.  p.  220.    Seivoi    f<ip  atj-69t    }(ci|j:(Im«,  itifou 

OlCi'J    OEIVOTCXTO'J,    &C. 
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general  traversing  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  im- 
Expedition  posing  his  own  arrangements  in  various  quart- 
of  AIM-  ers — a  spectacle  at  that  moment  new  and 
the  integer  striking. l  He  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
of  Peiopon-  Achaean  towns  in  the  north-west,  where  he  per- 
3U8'  suaded  the  inhabitants  of  Patrse  to  ally  themselves 

with  Athens,  and  even  to  undertake  the  labour  of  con- 
necting their  town  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls,  so 
as  to  place  themselves  within  the  protection  of  Athens 
from  seaward.  He  farther  projected  the  erection  of  a 
fort  and  the  formation  of  a  naval  station  at  the  extreme 
point  of  Cape  PJiium,  just  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  whereby  the  Athenians,  who  already 
possessed  the  opposite  shore  by  means  ofNaupaktus,  would 
have  become  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf.  But 
the  Corinthians  and  Sikyonians,  to  whom  this  would  have 
been  a  serious  mischief,  despatched  forces  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  the  scheme — and  probably  also 
to  hinder  the  erection  of  the  walls  at  Patrse.2  Yet  the 
march  of  Alkibiades  doubtless  strengthened  the  anti- 
Laconian  interest  throughout  the  Achaean  coast. 

He  then  returned  to  take  part  with  the  Argeians  in  a 
Attack  war  against  Epidaurus.  To  acquire  possession 
daurufb1-  °^  ^s  c^v  wou^  mucn  facilitate  the  com- 
Argos  ami  munication  between  Athens  and  Argos,  since  it 
Athens.  was  not  on]y  immediately  opposite  to  the  island 
of  JEgina,  now  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  but  also  opened 
to  the  latter  an  access  by  land,  dispensing  with  the  labour 
of  circumnavigating  Cape  Skyllseum  (the  south-eastern 
point  of  the  Argeian  and  Epidaurian  peninsula)  whenever 
they  sent  forces  to  Argos.  Moreover  the  territory  of 
Epidaurus  bordered  to  the  north  on  that  of  Corinth,  so 
that  the  possession  of  it  would  be  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  neutrality  of  the  Corinthians.  Accordingly  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  Epidaurus,  for  which  a  pretext  was 
easily  found.  As  presiding  and  administering  state  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  (situated  within  the  walls  of 
Argos),  the  Argeians  enjoyed  a  sort  of  religious  supremacy 
over  Epidaurus  and  other  neighbouring  cities — seemingly 

1  Thucyd.   v.    52.    Isokrates    (De  language:   but   he   has   a  right  to 

Bigis,   sect.  17.   p.   349)   speaks   of  cull  attention  to   it  as  something 

this   expedition   of  Alkibiades    in  very  memorable  at  the  time, 

his   usual    loose    and   exaggerated  2  Thucyd.  v.  52. 
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the  remnant  of  that  extensive  supremacy,  political  as  well 
as  religious,  which  in  early  times  had  been  theirs. l  The 
Epidaurians  owed  to  this  temple  certain  sacrifices  and 
other  ceremonial  obligations — one  of  which,  arising  out  of 
some  circumstance  which  we  cannot  understand,  was  now 
due  and  unperformed:  at  least  so  the  Argeians  alleged. 
Such  default  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  getting 
together  a  military  force  to  attack  the  Epidaurians  and 
enforce  the  obligation. 

Their  invading  march  however  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended by  the  news  that  king  Agis,  with  the 
full  force  of  Lacedeemon  and  her  allies,  had  ad-   Of  theSpar- 
vanced  as  far  as  Leuktra,  one   of  the  border   *fns  .and 
towns  of  Laconia  on  the  north-west,   towards 
Mount  Lykseum  and  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii.     "What  this 
movement  meant  was  known  only  to  Agis  himself,  who  did 
not  even  explain  the  purpose  to  his  own  soldiers  or  officers, 
or  allies.2     But   the   sacrifice   constantly   offered   before 
passing   the   border  was   found  so  unfavourable  that  he 
abandoned  his  march  for  the  present  and  returned  home. 
The  month  Karneius,  a  period  of  truce  as  well  as  religious 
festival  among  the  Dorian  states,  being  now  at  hand,  he 
directed   the   allies   to  hold  themselves  prepared  for   an 
outmarch  as  soon  as  that  month  had  expired. 

On  being  informed  that  Agis  had  dismissed  his  troops, 
the  Argeians  prepared  to  execute  their  invasion   The  sacred 
of  Epidaurus.     The  day  on  which  they  set  out   month  Kar- 
was  already  the  26th  of  the  month  preceding  "rf^3"" 
the  Karneian  month,  so  that  there  remained  only   played  by 
three  days  before  the  commencement  of  that   g'^a^Twith 
latter  month  with  its  holy  truce,  binding  upon   their 
thereligious  feelings  of  theDorian  states  general-   calendar- 
ly,  to  which  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Epidaurus  all  belonged. 
But  the  Argeians  made  use  of  that  very  peculiarity  of  the 
season,  which  was  accounted  likely  to  keep  them  at  home, 
to  facilitate  their  scheme,  by  playing  a  trick  with    the 
calendar,  and  proclaiming  one  of  those   arbitrary  inter- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  53,  with  Dr.  Arnold's  employed  the  military  force  of  her 

note.  allies  without  any  regard  to  their 

1  Thucyd.  v.  54.  T'?=I  83  o'j?;U  feelings  —  quite  as  decidedly  as 

o-oi  OTp7TS'Jou(jtv  ouoi  at  icoXii;  s;  Athens;  though  there  were  some 

<L  /  iriu.-j'j/,(i7v.  among  them  too  powerful  to  be 

This  incident  shows  that  Sparta  thus  treated. 
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ferences  with  the  reckoning  of  time  which  the  Greeks  occa- 
sionally employed  to  correct  the  ever-recurring  confusion 
of  their  lunar  system.  Having  begun  their  march  on  the 
26th  of  the  month  before  Karneius,  the  Argeiaus  called 
each  succeeding  day  still  the  26th,  thus  disallowing  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  pretending  that  the  Karneian  month  had 
not  yet  commenced.  This  proceeding  was  farther  facilitated 
by  the  circumstance,  that  their  allies  of  Athens,  Elis.  and 
Mantineia,  not  being  Dorians,  were  under  no  obligation  to 
observe  the  Karneian  truce.  Accordingly  the  army  marched 
from  Argos  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and  spent 
seemingly  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  laying  it  waste;  all 
this  time  being  really,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
other  Dorian  states,  part  of  the  Karneian  truce,  which  the 
Argeians,  adopting  their  own  arbitrary  computation  of 
time,  professed  not  to  be  violating.  TheEpidaurians,  unable 
to  meet  them  single-handed  in  the  field,  invoked  the  aid  of 
their  allies,  who  however  had  already  been  summoned  by 
Sparta  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  did  not  choose,  any 
more  than  the  Spartans,  to  move  during  the  Karneian 
month  itself.  Some  allies  however,  perhaps  the  Corinthians, 
came  as  far  as  the  Epidaurian  border,  but  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  lend  aid  by  entering  the  terri- 
tory alone. l 

1  Thucyd.  v.  54.    "ApysTot  8*  ova-  ing  that  day  during  the  whole  time, 

)ru)pr(aiivTa>v    -ZUTUJV    (the     Lacedae-  invaded    the  Epidaurian   territory 

monians),  TOO  rpo  TOU  K.apvsioo  fir,-  and     went    on    ravaging    it."     By 

vo;  jfgXdlovTe;  TETpetSi  tp^tvovTo;,  xat  "during  the  whole  time"  is  meant, 

ayov-e?    TTJV     7)|a.Epav    rao-r^v  during    the    whole   time  that   this 

•nivTa    tov    )rpovov,    eoepaX&v   E«  expedition  lasted.    That  is,  in  my 

Tr,v  'EsiSaupiav  xal   e6r,ouv'     'Ei:i-  judgement — they  kept  the  26th  day 

ocriptoi    8e    TOO?    £u(j.|xa)rou;    ersxa-  of    the     antecedent    month    for    a 

XO'JVTO'  <I)v  oi  JAEVTOV  (A 7)  vet  rpo'i-  whole  fortnight  or  so— they  called 

^aoioavto,    oi  SE   xat  i;  (AiGopiav  each    successive   day    by  the  same 

TTJs  'E-ioaupin  E/.QOVTS;  Tjj'l^aXov.  name — they  stopped  the  computed 

In    explaining    this    passage,     I  march  of  time — the  27th  was  never 

venture  to  depart   from  the  views  admitted     to    have    arrived.      Dr. 

of  all  the  commentators;  with  the  Thirlwall    translates   it  (Hist.   Gr. 

less    scruple,    as   it   seems    to    me  vol.    iii.    ch.    xxiv.    p.   331)— "they 

that    even    the    best    of  them   are  began  their  march  on  a  day  which 

here    embarrassed    and   unsatisfac-  they  had  always  been  used  to  keep 

tory.  holy."   But  the  words  on  this  con- 

The    meaning    which    I   give    to  struction    introduce     a    new    fact 
the  words   is   the   most   strict  and  which  has   no   visible    bearing  on 
literal    possible  —  "The    Argeians,  the  main   affirmation   of    the   sen- 
having  set  out    on  the  20th  of  the  tence. 
month  before  Karneius,  and  keep-  The  meaning   which   I  give  may 
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Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  convoked  another  con- 
gress of  deputies  at  Mantineia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 

perhaps  be  called  in  question  on  puxa;,  6  r.  o'ie  p  OVTO«  oitovSa;. 
the  ground  that  such  tampering  On  more  than  one  occasion,  this 
with  the  calendar  is  too  absurd  and  stratagem  was  successful:  the  La- 
childish  to  have  been  really  com-  cedsemonians  did  not  dare  to  act 
mitted.  Yet  it  is  not  more  absurd  in  defiance  of  the  summons  of 
than  the  two  votes  said  to  have  the  heralds,  who  affirmed  that 
been  passed  by  the  Athenian  as-  it  was  the  time  of  the  truce, 
sembly  (in  290  B.C.),  who  being  in  though  in  reality  it  was  not  BO. 
the  month  of  Munychion,  first  At  last  the  Spartan  king  Agesi- 
passed  a  vote  that  that  month  polis  actually  went  both  to  Olym- 
should  be  the  month  Antheste-  pia  and  Delphi,  to  put  the  express 
rion — next  that  it  should  be  the  question  to  those  oracles,  whether 
month  Boedromion;  in  order  that  he  was  bound  to  accept  the  truce 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  might  be  at  any  moment,  right  or  wrong, 
initiated  both  in  the  lesser  and  when  it  might  suit  the  convenience 
greater  mysteries  of  Demeter,  of  the  Argeians  to  bring  it  forward 
both  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sham  plea  (uzocpspsiv).  The 
Demetrius,  being  about  to  quit  oracles  both  told  him  that  he  was 
Athens  in  the  month  Munychion,  under  no  obligation  to  submit  to 
went  through  both  ceremonies  such  a  pretence :  accordingly,  he 
with  little  or  no  delay  (Plutarch,  sent  back  the  heralds,  refusing  to 
Demetrius,  c.  26).  Compare  also  attend  to  their  summons  ;  and  in- 
the  speech  ascribed  to  Alexander  vaded  the  Argeian  territory, 
at  the  Granikus,  directing  a  second  Now  here  is  a  case  exactly  in 
month  Artemisius  to  be  substituted  point,  with  this  difference — that 
for  the  month  Daesius  (Plutarch,  the  Argeians,  when  they  are  in- 
Alex.  c.  16).  vaders  of  Epidaurus,  falsify  the 
Besides  if  we  look  to  the  con-  calendar  in  order  to  blot  out  the 
duct  of  the  Argeians  themselves  at  holy  truce  where  it  really  ought 
a  subsequent  period  (B.C.  389.  Xe-  to  have  come  :  whereas  when  they 
nophon,  Hellen.  iv.  7,  2,  6 ;  v.  1,  are  the  party  invaded,  they  commit 
29),  we  shall  see  them  playing  an  similar  falsification  in  order  to 
analogous  trick  with  the  calendar  introduce  the  truce  where  it  does 
in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  not  legitimately  belong.  I  con- 
sacred  truce.  When  the  Laceda;-  ceive,  therefore,  that  such  an  ana- 
monians  invaded  Argos,  the  Ar-  logous  incident  justifies  the  inter- 
geians  despatched  heralds  with  pretation  which  I  have  given  of 
wreaths  and  the  appropriate  insig-  the  passage  now  before  us  in  Thucy- 
nia,  to  warn  them  off  on  the  dides. 

ground    of   it   being  the  period  of  But    even    if   I    were   unable  to 

the    holy    truce— though    it  really  produce   a   case  so    exactly  paral- 

was  not   so— ou^   SHOTS   XO'JTJXOI  lei,      I     should     still     defend     the 

oxpovoc,    d  ). ).'    SitoTS    EjxpiX-  interpretation.      Looking     to     the 

X  s  t  v  |A  s  X  X  o  t  e  v  AotxeSai  JAO-MOI,  state  of  the  ancient  Grecian  calen- 

TOTE  ui:E(pepov   Tout  |A7)va«— Oi  dars,      the      proceeding      imputed 

os  'ApYEioi,  sitel  ivvwsav  ou  S'j<Tj3o-  to  the    Argeians   ought  not   to  be 

(xe<ot     xioX'JEtv,      EZEfi-iav,     tij  3  T.  z  p  looked  on  as  too  preposterous  and 

i't(o^Eaa-<,  io-s'fsvwjxsvCi'JC  oyo  XT,-  absurd     for     adoption  —  with     the 
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propositions  of  peace:  perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  point 
Congress  at  carried  by  Nikias  at  Athens,  in  spite  of  Al- 
fornpeacet_  kibiades.  What  other  deputies  attended,  we  are 
the  dis-  not  told :  but  Euphamidas,  coming  as  envoy  from 
prov™118  Corinth,  animadverted,  even  at  the  opening  of 
abortive.  the  debates,  upon  the  inconsistency  of  assembling 
a  peace  congress  while  war  was  actually  raging  in  the 


same  eyes  as  we  should  regard  it 
now. 

"With  the  exception  of  Athens, 
we  do  not  know  completely  the 
calendar  of  a  single  other  Grecian 
city:  but  we  know  that  the  months 
of  all  were  lunar  months,  and  that 
the  practice  followed  in  regard  to 
intercalation,  for  the  prevention  of 
inconvenient  divergence  between 
lunar  and  solar  time,  was  different 
in  each  different  city.  Accordingly 
the  lunar  month  of  one  city  did 
not  (except  by  accident)  either  be- 
gin or  end  at  the  same  time  as  the 
lunar  month  of  another.  M.  Boeckh 
observes  (ad  Corp.  Inscr.  T.  i.  p. 
734) — "Variorum  populorum  men- 
ses, qui  sibi  secundum  legitimos 
annorum  cardines  respondent,  non 
quovis  conveniunt  anno,  nisi  cyclus 
intercalationum  utrique  populo 
idem  sit:  sed  ubi  differunt  cycli, 
jiltero  populo  prius  intercalante 
mensem  dum  non  intercalat  alter, 
eorum  qui  non  intercalarunt  mensis 
certus  cedit  jam  in  eum  mensem 
alterorum  qui  prsecedit  ilium  cui 
vulgo  respondet  certus  iste  mensis : 
quod  tamen  negligere  solent  chro- 
nologi."  Compare  also  the  valu- 
able Dissertation  of  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Ueber  die  Griechische  Monats- 
kunde,  Gotting.  1844,  p.  21-27  — 
where  all  that  is  known  about  the 
Grecian  names  and  arrangement  of 
months  is  well  brought  together. 

The  names  of  the  Argeian  months 
we  hardly  know  at  all  (see  K.  F. 
Hermann,  p.  84-124):  indeed  the 
only  single  name  resting  on 
positive  proof,  is  that  of  a  month 


Hermcsus.  How  far  the  months  of 
Argos  agreed  with  those  of  Epi- 
daurus  or  Sparta,  we  do  not  know, 
nor  have  we  any  right  to  presume 
that  they  did  agree.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  clear  that  every  city  in 
Greece  had  what  may  properly  be 
called  a  system  of  intercalation, 
so  correct  as  to  keep  the  calendar 
right  without  frequent  arbitrary 
interferences.  Even  at  Athens,  it 
is  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  Metonic  calendar  was  ever 
actually  received  into  civil  use. 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  practice 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  about  reckon- 
ing of  time,  characterises  their  in- 
terferences for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  calendar  as  occasional 
rather  than  systematic.  Verres 
took  occasion  from  these  inter- 
ferences to  make  astill  more  violent 
change,  by  declaring  the  ides  of 
January  to  be  the  calends  of  March 
(Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  52,  129). 

Now  where  a  people  are  ac- 
customed to  get  wrong  in  their 
calendar,  and  to  see  occasional 
interferences  introduced  by  author- 
ity to  set  them  right,  the  step 
which  I  here  suppose  the  Argeians 
to  have  taken  about  the  invasion 
of  Epidaurus  will  not  appear  ab- 
surd and  preposterous.  The  Argei- 
ans would  pretend  that  the  real 
time  for  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Karneia  had  not  yet  arrived.  On 
that  point,  they  were  not  bound 
to  follow  the  views  of  other  Do- 
rian states — since  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  recognised 
authority  for  proclaiming  the  com- 
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Epidaurian  territory.  So  much  were  the  Athenian  deputies 
struck  with  this  observation,  that  they  departed,  persuaded 
the  Argeians  to  retire  from  Epidaurus,  and  then  came  back 
to  resume  negotiations.  Still  however  the  pretensions  of 
both  parties  were  found  irreconcileable,  and  the  congress 
broke  up ;  upon  which  the  Argeians  again  returned  to  renew 
their  devastations  in  Epidaurus,  while  the  Lacedaemonians, 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  Karneian  month, 
marched  out  again,  as  far  as  their  border  town  of  Karyse, 
but  were  again  arrested  and  forced  to  return  by  unfavour- 
able border-sacrifices.  Intimation  of  their  out-march,  how- 
ever, was  transmitted  to  Athens;  upon  which  Alkibiades, 
at  the  head  of  1000  Athenian  hoplites,  was  sent  to  join  the 
Argeians.  But  before  he  arrived,  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  been  already  disbanded:  so  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  required,  and  the  Argeians  carried  their  ravages 
over  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  before  they  at 
length  evacuated  it. l 

mencement  of  the  Karneian  truce,  months    of    the    Dorian    cities    in 

as     the    Eleians     proclaimed     the  Sicily,   among  whom  nevertheless 

Olympic,   and  the  Corinthians  the  Karneius     seems     universal.      See 

lathmiac   truce.     In    saying  there-  Franz,    Comm.    ad  Corp.    Inscript. 

fore    that    the   26th   of  the   month  Grsec.    No.   5475,    5491,   5640.     Part 

preceding     Karneius  should  be  re-  xxxii.  p.  G40. 

peated,  and  that  the  27th  should  The  tricks  played  with  the 
not  be  recognised  as  arriving  for  calendar  at  Rome,  by  political  au- 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  thorities  for  party  purposes,  are 
Argeian  government  would  only  well  known  to  every  one.  And 
be  employing  an  expedient  the  like  even  in  some  states  of  Greece,  the 
of  which  had  been  before  resorted  course  of  the  calendar  was  so  un- 
to—though, in  the  case  before  us,  certain  as  to  serve  as  a  proverbial 
it  was  employed  for  a  fraudulent  expression  for  inextricable  con- 
purpose,  fusion.  See  Hesychius— 'E  v  Kiu> 
The  Spartan  month  Helcatombeus  T  i  ;  rjjxjpa;  '£7:1  T<I>v  oox  ei>YMU>3- 
appears  to  have  corresponded  with  tiov  i/dosl?  y^P  r>^-''  £'<  K.iu>  TIC  rj 
the  Attic  month  Hekatorabcoon —  TjjxEpa,  2ri  O'jx  dsTajiv  ai  f,jj.£p7i, 
the  Spartan  month  following  it,  dXX'  un  EX^JTOI  OeXouatv  ayo'joi. — 
Karneius,  with  the  Attic  month  See  also  Aristoph.  Nubes,  liOo. 
Metageitnion  (Hermann,  p.  112) —  '  Thucyd.  v.  55.  xai  'AOrj'mtuv 
our  months  July  and  August;  such  CCJTOI;  yiXiot  s3or/9r;32v  6-XTtat  xai 
correspondence  being  by  no  means  'AXxifU'-^,?  a-roocTrjo?,  itu86|xevo» 
exact  or  constant.  Both  Dr.  Arnold  TO'JC  AotXEOcdjjLQvio'JC  e^£OTp3T3u  jQoci1 
and  Goller  speak  of  Hekatombeus  xai  <i>?  O'iilv  STI  CI'JTUJV  iO£t,  ditjjX- 
as  if  it  were  the  Argeian  month  Qov.  This  is  the  reading  which 
preceding  Karneius  ;  but  we  only  Portus,  Bloomfield,  Didot,  and 
know  it  as  a  Spartan  month.  Its  Goller,  either  adopt  or  recommend  ; 
name  does  not  appear  among  the  leaving  out  the  particle  6i  which 

z  2 
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The  Epidaurians  were  reinforced  about  the  end  of 
September  by  a  detachment  of  300  Lacedaemonian  hoplites 
under  Agesippidas,  sent  by  sea  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Athenians.  Of  this  the  Argeians  preferred  loud  com- 
plaints at  Athens.  They  had  good  reason  to  condemn  the 
negligence  of  the  Athenians  as  allies,  for  not  having  kept 
better  naval  watch  at  their  neighbouring  station  of  ^Eginar 
and  for  having  allowed  this  enemy  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
Epidaurus.  But  they  took  another  ground  of  complaint 
somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  alliance  between  Athens, 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
neither  of  the  four  should  suffer  the  passage  of  troops 
through  its  territory  without  the  joint  consent  of  all.  Now 
Athenian  the  sea  was  accounted  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
lordship  of  Athens:  so  that  the  Athenians  had  violated  this 
aiieian1c7the  article  of  the  treaty  by  permitting  the  Lacedse- 
between  monians  to  send  troops  by  sea  to  Epidaurus. 
tparta3  con^  And  the  Argeians  now  required  Athens,  in  com- 
tinues  in  pensation  for  this  wrong,  to  carry  back  the 
^™direcUtiy  Messenians  and  Helots  from  Kephallenia  to 
violated  by  Pylus,  and  allow  them  to  ravage  Laconia.  The 
Athenians,  under  the  persuasion  of  Alkibiades, 
complied  with  their  requisition;  inscribing,  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillar  on  which  their  alliance  with  Sparta  stood  re- 
corded, that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  observed  their 
oaths.  Nevertheless  they  still  abstained  from  formally 
throwing  up  their  treaty  with  Lacedsemon,  or  breaking  it 
in  any  other  way. l  The  relations  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  thus  remained,  in  name — peace  and  alliance — so  far 
as  concerns  direct  operations  against  each  other's  territory; 
in  reality — hostile  action  as  well  as  hostile  manoauvring, 
against  each  other,  as  allies  respectively  of  third  parties. 

stands   in   the    common  text  after  clusively  belongs  to   the  preterite 

zu96|Aevoi.  or  pluperfect  tense,  is  powerfully 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  reading,  contradicted  by  the  use  of  the  word 

we    must    construe    i;s3TpaTs\Ja9oii  e;E<jTp37£0|j.sv(ov    (ii.    1),    the    same 

(as  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo  construe  verb  and  the  same  tense — yet  in  a 

it)   in   the   sense   of   "had   already  meaning  contrary  to  that  which  he 

completed  their  expedition  and  re-  assigns. 

turned  home."    But  no   authority  It  appears  to  me  the  less  objec- 

is    produced    for    putting    such    a  tionable  proceeding  of  the  two,  to 

meaning  upon  the  verb  exaTp^TE'iio :  dispense  with  the  particle  6s. 

and  the  view  of  Dr.  Arnold,   who  '  Thucyd.  v.  50. 
conceives   that    this   meaning   ex- 
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The  Argeians,  after  having  prolonged  their  incursions 
on  the  Epidaurian  territory  throughout  all  the  autumn, 
made  in  the  winter  an  unavailing  attempt  to  take  the  town 
itself  by  storm.  Though  there  was  no  considerable  action, 
but  merely  a  succession  of  desultory  attacks,  in  some  of 
which  the  Epidaurians  even  had  the  advantage — yet  they 
still  suffered  serious  hardship,  and  pressed  their  case  forcibly 
on  the  sympathy  of  Sparta.  Thus  importuned,  and  mortified 
as  well  as  alarmed  by  the  increasing  defection  or  coldness 
which  they  now  experienced  throughout  Peloponnesus — 
the  Lacedaemonians  determined,  during  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  to  put  forth  their  strength  vigorously,  and 
win  back  their  lost  ground. ' 

Towards  the  month  of  June  (B.C.  418),  they  marched 
with  their  full  force,  freemen  as  well  as  Helots,   B.C.  4is. 
under  King  Agis,  against  Argos.   The  Tegeans   invasion  of 
and  other  Arcadian  allies  joined  them  on  the   ^?os  bj 
inarch,  while  their  other  allies  near  the  Isthmus    tto  Ii&ce- 
— -Boeotians,  Megarians, Corinthians.  Sikyonians,   doemonians, 

-ni  v  o  T          L     i    i  11         L    Boeotians. 

Pnhasians,  &c. — were  directed  to  assemble  at  and  Co- 
Phlius.  The  number  of  these  latter  allies  was  "ithiang. 
very  considerable — for  we  hear  of  5000  Boeotian  hoplites, 
and  2000  Corinthian:  the  Bosotians  had  with  them  also 
5000  light-armed,  500  horsemen,  and  500  foot-soldiers,  who 
ran  alongside  of  the  horsemen.  The  numbers  of  the  rest, 
or  of  Spartans  themselves,  we  do  not  know;  nor  probably 
did  Thucydides  himself  know:  for  we  find  him  remarking 
elsewhere  the  impenetrable  concealment  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  all  public  affairs,  in  reference  to  the  numbers 
at  the  subsequent  battle  of  Mantineia.  Such  muster  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance  was  no  secret  to  the  Argeians,  who 
marching  first  to  Mantineia,  and  there  taking  up  the  force 
of  that  city  as  well  as  3000  Eleian  hoplites  who  came  to 
join  them,  met  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  march  at 
Methydrium  in  Arcadia.  The  two  armies  being  posted  on 
opposite  hills,  the  Argeians  had  resolved  to  attack  Agis  the 
next  day,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  joining  his  allies  at 
Palius.  But  he  eluded  this  separate  encounter  by  decamping 
in  the  night,  reached  Phlius,  and  operated  his  junction  in 
safety.  We  do  not  hear  that  there  was  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  any  commander  of  lochus,  who,  copying  the 
unreasonable  punctilio  of  Amompharetus  before  the  battle 

1  Thucyd.  v.  67. 
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of  Plataea,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  retreat  before  the 
enemy,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  whole  army.  And  the 
fact  that  no  similar  incident  occurred  now,  may  be  held  to 
prove  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  acquired  greater  fami- 
liarity with  the  exigencies  of  actual  warfare. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonian  retreat  was  known  in 
the  morning,  the  Argeians  left  their  position 

Approach  ,  j  i_     i      M.C.LI      •       IT        />      i  , r   i 

of  the  also,  and  marched  with  their  alhes,  first  to  Argos 

mvaders  to  itself — next,  to  Nemea,  on  the  ordinary  road 

differed  from  Corinth  and  Phlius  to  Argos,  by  which  they 

lines  of  imagined  that  the  invaders  would  approach.  But 

march.  «      .  ,    j    J-/Y>  ,-,          -r-^-   ,    ••      ft*       •,  •     c 

Agis  acted  differently.  Distributing  his  force 
into  three  divisions,  he  himself  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Arcadians,  taking  a  short,  but  very  rugged  and  difficult 
road,  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  and  descended 
straight  into  the  plain  near  Argos.  The  Corinthians,  Pel- 
lenians,  and  Phliasians  were  directed  to  follow  another 
mountain  road,  which  entered  the  same  plain  upon  a  dif- 
ferent point:  while  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  Sikyo- 
nians  followed  the  longer,  more  even,  and  more  ordinary 
route,  by  Nemea.  This  route,  though  apparently  frequented 
and  convenient,  led  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a 
narrow  ravine  called  the  Tretus,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
mountains.  The  united  army  under  Agis  was  much  superior 
in  number  to  the  Argeians:  but  if  all  had  marched  in  one 
line  by  the  frequented  route  through  the  narrow  Tretus, 
their  superiority  of  number  would  have  been  of  little  use, 
whilst  the  Argeians  would  have  had  a  position  highly 
favourable  to  their  defence.  By  dividing  his  force,  and 
taking  the  mountain  road  with  his  own  division,  Agis  got 
into  the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  rear  of  the  Argeian  position 
at  Nemea.  He  anticipated  that  when  the  Argeians  saw  him 
devastating  their  properties  near  the  city,  they  would  forth- 
with quit  the  advantageous  ground  near  Nemea  to  come 
and  attack  him  in  the  plain:  the  Boeotian  division  would 
thus  find  the  road  by  Nemea  and  the  Tretus  open,  and 
would  be  able  to  march  without  resistance  into  the  plain 
of  Argos,\vheretheir  numerous  cavalry  would  act  with  effect 
against  the  Argeians  engaged  in  attacking  Agis.  This  triple 
march  was  executed.  Agis  with  his  division,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians with  theirs,  got  across  the  mountains  into  the 
Argeian  plain  during  the  night;  while  the  Argeians,1 

1  Thncyd.  v.  58.    Oi  Si  'Apysiot  Y''°''"s«  ifaipwi  Tjjjiepa;  ij  6  TJ  ex  T^C 
Nejies?,  &c. 
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hearing  at  daybreak  that  he  was  near  their  city,  ravaging 
Saminthus  and  other  places,  left  their  position  at  Nemea 
to  come  down  to  the  plain  and  attack  him.  In  their  march 
they  had  a  partial  skirmish  with  the  Corinthian  division, 
which,  having  reached  a  high  ground  immediately  above 
the  Argeian  plain,  was  found  nearly  in  the  road.  But  this 
affair  was  indecisive,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  plain  near  to  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  lay 
between  them  and  their  city. 

On  both  sides  the  armies  were  marshalled,  and  order 
taken  for  battle.     But  the  situation  of  the  Ar-   Superior 
geians  was  in  reality  little  less  than  desperate:   aarvan-an' 
for  while  they  had  Agis  and  his  division  in  their   tageous 
front,    the    Corinthian    detachment    was    near   fi^iuvadeVs 
enough  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  the  Bceotians   —danger  of 
marching  along  the  undefended  road  through  Agf°StTkes 
the  Tretus  would  attack  them  in  the  rear.     The   upon  him  to 
Boeotian  cavalry  too  would  act  with  full  effect   K^,  (fl 

1  i  •  • 

upon  them  in  the  plain,  since  neither  Argos,  the  Ar- 
Elis,  nor  JVTantineia,  seem  to  have  possessed  any  ^Undraws'1 
horsemen:  a  description  of  force  which  ought  the  army— 
to  have  been  sent  from  Athens,  though  from  factfo'rfof 
Borne  cause  which  does  not  appear,  the  Athenian  the  allies, 
contingent  had  not  yet  arrived.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  po- 
sition so  very  critical,  both  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  were 
elate  with  confidence  and  impatient  for  battle;  thinking 
only  of  the  division  of  Agis  immediately  in  their  front 
which  appearedto  be  enclosed  between  them  and  their 
city — and  taking  no  heed  to  the  other  formidable  enemies 
in  their  flank  and  rear.  But  the  Argeian  generals  were 
better  aware  than  their  soldiers  of  the  real  danger:  and 
just  as  the  two  armies  were  about  to  charge,  Alkiphron, 
proxenus  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Argos,  accompanied 
Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  five  generals  of  the  Argeians,  to  a 
separate  parley  with  Agis,  without  consultation  or  privity 
on  the  part  of  their  own  army.  They  exhorted  Agis  not 
to  force  on  a  battle,  assuring  him  that  the  Argeians  were 
ready  both  to  give  and  receive  equitable  satisfaction,  in  all 
matters  of  complaint  which  the  Lacedaemonians  might  urge 
against  them — and  to  conclude  a  just  peace  for  the  future. 
Agis,  at  once  acquiescing  in  the  proposal,  granted  them  a 
truce  of  four  months  to  accomplish  what  they  had  promised, 
lie  on  his  part  also  took  this  step  without  consulting 
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either  his  army  or  his  allies,  simply  addressing  a  few 
words  of  confidential  talk  to  one  of  the  official  Spartans 
near  him.  Immediately  he  gave  the  order  for  retreat,  and 
the  army,  instead  of  being  led  to  battle,  was  conducted  out 
of  the  Argeian  territory,  through  the  Xemean  road  whereby 
the  Boeotians  had  just  been  entering.  But  it  required  all 
the  habitual  discipline  of  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  to  make 
them  obey  this  order  of  the  Spartan  king,  alike  unexpected 
and  unwelcome. J  For  the  army  were  fully  sensible  both 
of  the  prodigious  advantages  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  invading  force,  so  that  all 
the  three  divisions  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of 
Agis,  and  penetrated  with  shame  at  the  thoughts  of  so  dis- 
graceful a  retreat.  And  when  they  all  saw  themselves  in 
one  united  body  at  Nemea,  previous  to  breaking  up  and 
going  home, — so  as  to  have  before  their  eyes  their  own  full 
numbers  and  the  complete  equipment  of  one  of  the  finest 
Hellenic  armies  which  had  ever  been  assembled — the  Ar- 
geian body  of  allies,  before  whom  they  were  now  retiring, 
appeared  contemptible  in  the  comparison,  and  they  separ- 
ated with  yet  warmer  and  more  universal  indignation 
against  the  king  who  had  betrayed  their  cause. 

On  returning  home,  Agis  incurred  not  less  blame  from 
Severe  cen-  the  Spartan  authorities  than  from  his  own  army, 
sure  against  for  having  thrown  away  so  admirable  an  oppor- 

Agis  on  his     ,        .,         c       t    i     •  A  mi.-  Ji 

return  to  tumty  of  subduing  Argos.  I  his  was  assuredly 
Sparta.  •  no  more  than  he  deserved:  but  we  read,  with 
no  small  astonishment,  that  the  Argeians  and  their  allies 
on  returning  were  even  more  exasperated  against  Thrasyl- 
lus,2  whom  they  accused  of  having  traitorously  thrown 
away  a  certain  victory.  They  had  indeed  good  ground,  in 
the  received  practice,  to  censure  him  for  having  concluded 
a  truce  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  people.  It  was 
their  custom,  on  returning  from  a  march,  to  hold  a  public 
court-martial  before  entering  the  city,  at  a  place  called  the 
Charadrus  or  winter  torrent  near  the  walls,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjudicating  on  offences  and  faults  committed  in  the 
army.  Such  was  their  wrath  on  this  occasion  against  Thra- 

1  Thucyd.  v.   60.     Oi   8:  AoixsSai-  7  Thucyd.  v.  60.    'ApfEioi    8s   xcci 

P.OVIOI  xai   oi   £'i[i[Aa^oi   eizov'o  JASV  ct'jTOt  I~t  jv  jtoXXui  TtXscm  aitta  el^ov 

UK  i)Ye'TO  ^l!*  T°v  voftov,  sv  a'tTta  8s  TOO?   aiec  ivajiivou;    avsu    TOO 

et^ov  xat'  &XXii]Xou;  itoXX^  Tov'Afw,  it ).  fj  0  o  u  <;,  &c. 
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syllus,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  even  to 
put  him  upon  his  trial,  but  began  to  stone  him.  He  was 
forced  to  seek  personal  safety  at  the  altar;  upon  which  the 
soldiers  tried  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  prop- 
erty confiscated. l 

Very  shortly  afterwards  the  expected  Athenian  con- 
tingent arrived,  which  probably  ought  to  have   Tardy 
come  earlier:  1000  hoplites,  with  300  horsemen,   i."iyaJ  °f 

i          TV*  a     IVT-I  Aii-v    J"       Alkibiades, 

under  Laches  and  JSJikostratus.  Alkibiades  Laches,  &c., 
came  as  ambassador,  probably  serving  as  a  sol-  Y^h  ^e 

T  iii  mi        A          •  Athenian 

dier  also  among  the  horsemen.  Ihe  Argeians,  contingent 
notwithstanding  their  displeasure  against  Thra-  at  Ar,?°s~ 

n  J.T      i          f  tj.    fi  i  i    J        J  i        expedition 

syllus,  nevertheless  telt  themselves  pledged  to   Of  Athe- 
observe  the  truce  which  he  had  concluded,  .and  ™,ai?s' 
their  magistrates  accordingly  desired  the  newly-  Manti-  ' 
arrived  Athenians  to  depart.     Nor  was  Alkibia-   neians,  and 
des  even  permitted  to  approach  and  address  the   against  the 
public  assembly,  until  the  Mantineian  and  Eleian  Arcadian 
allies   insisted  that  thus  much  at  least  should    orcho- 
not  be  refused.     An  assembly  was  therefore  con-   menus, 
vened,  in  which  these  allies  took  part,  along  with  the  Ar- 
geians.    Alkibiades  contended  strenuously  that  the  recent 
truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians  was  null  and  void;  since  it 
had  been  contracted  without  the  privity  of  all  the  allies, 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the  terms    of  the  alliance.     He 
therefore  called  upon  them  to  resume  military  operations 
forthwith,  in  conjunction  with  the  reinforcement  now  sea- 
sonably arrived.     His  speech  so  persuaded  the  assembly, 
that  the  Manti neians  and  Eleians  consented  at  once  to  join 
him  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arcadian  town  of  Orcho- 
menus;  the  Argeians  also,  though  at  first    reluctant,  very 
speedily  followed  them  thither.     Orchomenus  was  a  place 
important  to  acquire,  not  merely  because  its  territory  join- 
ed that  of  Mantineia  on  the  northward,  but  because  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  deposited  therein  the  hostages  which 
they  had  taken  from  Arcadian  townships  and  villages  as 
guarantee  for  fidelity.     Its  walls  were  however  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  its  inhabitants,  after  a  short  resistance,  capitu- 
lated.     They  agreed  to  become  allies  of  Mantineia — to 
furnish  hostages  for  faithful  adhesion  to  such  alliance — and 
to  deliver  up  the  hostages  deposited  with  them  by  Sparta. - 

1  Thucyd.  v.  CO.  *  Thucyd.  v.  62. 
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Encouraged  by  first  success,  the  allies  debated  what 
Plans  they  should  next  undertake.     The  Eleians  con- 

against         tended  strenuously  for  a  march  against  Lepreum. 

Tegea— the         •,.-,     ,,       -.,-      ,.    •' . 

Eleians  re-  while  the  Mantmeians  were  anxious  to  attack 
turn  home,  their  enemy  and  neighbour  Tegea.  The  Argei- 
ans  and  Athenians  preferred  the  latter — incomparably  the 
more  important  enterprise  of  the  two:  but  such  was  the 
disgust  of  the  Eleians  at  the  rejection  of  their  proposition, 
that  they  abandoned  the  army  altogether,  and  went  home. 
Notwithstanding  their  desertion,  however,  the  remaining 
allies  continued  together  at  Mantineia  organizing  their 
attack  upon  Tegea,  in  which  city  they  had  a  strong  favour- 
able party,  who  had  actually  laid  their  plans,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  proclaiming  the  revolt  of  the  city  from  Sparta,  > 
when  the  philo-Laconian  Tegeans  just  saved  themselves 
by  despatching  an  urgent  message  to  Sparta  and  receiving 
the  most  rapid  succour.  The  Lacedaemonians,  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Orchomenus, 
vented  anew  all  their  displeasure  against  Agis,  whom  they 
now  threatened  with  the  severe  punishment  of  demolishing 
his  house  and  fining  him  in  the  sum  of  100,000  drachmae 
or  about  272/3  Attic  talents.  He  urgently  entreated,  that 
an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  him  of  redeeming  by 
some  brave  deed  the  ill  name  which  he  had  incurred:  if  he 
failed  in  doing  so,  then  they  might  inflict  upon  him  what 
penalty  they  chose.  The  penalty  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn: but  a  restriction,  new  to  the  Spartan  constitution, 
was  now  placed  upon  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  had  been, 
before,  a  part  of  his  prerogative  to  lead  out  the  army  single- 
handed  and  on  his  own  authority;  but  a  council  of  Ten 
was  now  named,  without  whose  concurrence  he  was  inter- 
dicted from  exercising  such  power.2 

To  the  great  good  fortune  of  Agis,  the  pressing  mes- 
sage now  arrived  announcing  imminent  revolt 

B.C.  418.  ,Pm  ,    .  11         f  a 

or  legea — the  most  important  ally  or  Sparta, 
Tegfa— °  and  close  upon  her  border.  Such  was  the  alarm 
Agis  and  occasioned  by  this  news,  that  the  whole  military 
dafmonians  population  instantly  started  off  to  relieve  the 
march  to  place,  Agis  at  their  head — the  most  rapid  move- 
its  relief.  ment  ever  known  to  have  been  made  by  Lace- 
daemonian soldiers.3  When  they  arrived  at  Orestheium  in 

1  Thucyd.  v.    64.     Zwi    MX    a-fs-         2  Thucyd.  v.  63. 
BTTjxtv,  &o.  3  Thucyd.  v.  64.     ivTaoSa  STJ  [5e^- 
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Arcadia  in  their  way,  perhaps  hearing  that  the  danger  was 
somewhat  less  pressing,  they  sent  back  to  Sparta  one-sixth 
part  of  the  forces,  for  home  defence — the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  youngest  men.  The  remainder  marched  forward  to 
Tegea,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  their  Arcadian 
allies.  They  farther  sent  messages  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Bo3otians,  as  well  as  to  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  in- 
voking the  immediate  presence  of  these  contingents  in  the 
territory  of  Mantineia.  The  arrival  of  such  reinforcements 
however,  even  with  all  possible  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  contributing,  could  not  be  looked  for  without  some 
lapse  of  time;  the  rather,  as  it  appears  that  they  could  not 
get  into  the  territory  of  Mantineia  except  by  passing 
through  that  of  Argos ' — which  could  not  be  safely  attempt- 
ed until  they  had  all  formed  a  junction.  Accordingly 
Agis,  impatient  to  redeem  his  reputation,  marched  at  once 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Arcadian  allies  present 
into  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  and  took  up  a  position  near 
the  Herakleion  or  temple  of  Herakles,2  from  whence  he 
began  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Argeians 
and  their  allies  presently  came  forth  from  Mantineia,  plant- 
ed themselves  near  him,  but  on  very  rugged  and  imprac- 
ticable ground — and  thus  offered  him  battle.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  he  marshalled 
his  army  and  led  it  up  to  attack  them.  His  rashness  on 
the  present  occasion  might  have  produced  as  much  mischief 
as  his  inconsiderate  concession  to  Thrasyllus  near  Argos, 
had  not  an  ancient  Spartan  called  out  to  him  that  he  was 
now  merely  proceeding  "to  heal  mischief  by  mischief."  So 
forcibly  was  Agis  impressed  either  with  this  timely  admo- 
nition, or  by  the  closer  view  of  the  position  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  assault,  that  he  suddenly  halted  the  army, 
and  gave  orders  for  retreat — though  actually  within  dis- 
tance, no  greater  than  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  from  the 
enemy. 3 

Qeta  T«I)v  Aaxs55U|A<miov  YiYv£"ai  a'J'  fl'ao'J- 

•tiiv  TE  xal  TUW  Et).u)tiDv  ravSrjjxsl  *  The  Lacedaemonian  kings  ap- 
oEeia  xal  ota  oyrai  rcporspov.  The  pear  to  have  felt  a  sense  of  pro- 
outmarch  of  the  Spartans  just  tection  in  encamping  near  a  temple 
before  the  battle  of  Platjea  (de-  of  HeraklSs,  their  heroic  pro- 
scribed in  Herodot.  vii.  10)  seems  genitor  (see  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii. 
howeverto  have  been  quite  as  rapid  1,  31.) 

and  instantaneous.  *  Thucyd.   v.    65.     See   an  excla- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  64.  VJ/CX).TJ£  7ap  Sii  mation  by   an    old    Spartan    men- 
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His  march  was  now  intended  to  draw  the  Argeians 
Manoeuvres  away  from  the  difficult  ground  which  they 
brin^Va  occuP^e(^-  On  *ne  frontier  between  Mantineia 
baufe'cm*  and  Tegea — both  situated  on  a  lofty  but  en- 
fair  ground,  closed  plain,  drained  only  by  katabothra  or 
natural  subterranean  channels  in  the  mountains — was 
situated  a  head  of  water,  the  regular  efflux  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  kept  up  by  joint  operations  of  both  cities  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  Thither  Agis  now  conducted  his 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water  towards  the 
side  of  Mantineia,  where  it  would  occasion  serious  damage ; 
calculating  that  theMantineians  and  their  allies  would  cer- 
tainly descend  from  their  position  to  hinder  it.  No  stra- 
tagem however  was  necessary  to  induce  the  latter  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  For  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, after  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  first  suddenly 
halt— next  retreat — and  lastly  disappear — their  surprise 
was  very  great;  and  this  surprise  was  soon  converted  into 
contemptuous  confidence  and  impatience  to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy.  The  generals,  not  sharing  such  confidence, 
hesitated  at  first  to  quit  their  secure  position:  upon  which 
the  troops  became  clamorous,  and  loudly  denounced  them 
for  treason  in  letting  the  Lacedaemonians  quietly  escape  a 
second  time,  as  they  had  before  done  near  Argos.  These 
generals  would  probably  not  be  the  same  with  those  who 
had  incurred,  a  short  time  before,  so  much  undeserved  cen- 
sure for  their  convention  with  Agis:  but  the  murmurs  on 
the  present  occasion,  hardly  less  unreasonable,  drove  them, 
not  without  considerable  shame  and  confusion,  to  give  orders 
for  advance.  They  abandoned  the  hill,  marched  down  into 
the  plain  so  as  to  approach  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  em- 
ployed the  next  day  in  arranging  themselves  in  good  battle 
order,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fight  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Agis  had  found  himself 
Forward  disappointed  in  his  operations  upon  the  water, 
march  and  He  had  either  not  done  so  much  damage,  or  not 
"osition  of  sPreai^  so  much  terror,  as  he  had  expected:  and 
the  Ar-  he  accordingly  desisted,  putting  himself  again 
geians.  jn  march  to  resume  his  position  at  the  Hera- 
kleion,  and  supposing  that  his  enemies  still  retained  their 
position  on  the  hill.  But  in  the  course  of  this  march  he 

tioned  as  productive  of  important  consequences,  at  the  moment  -when 
a  battle    was   going  to  commence,  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii.  4,  25. 
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came  suddenly  upon  the  Argeian  and  allied  army  where  he 
was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  see  them.  They  were  not 
only  in  the  plain,  but  already  drawn  up  in  perfect  order  of 
battle.  The  Mantineians  occupied  the  right  wing,  the  post 
of  honour,  because  the  ground  was  in  their  territory:  next 
to  them  stood  their  dependent  Arcadian  allies:  then  the 
chosen  Thousand-regiment  of  Argos,  citizens  of  wealth  and 
family  trained  in  arms  at  the  cost  of  the  state:  alongside 
of  them,  the  remaining  Argeian  hoplites  with  their  de- 
pendent allies  of  Kleonae  and  Orneae:  last  of  all,  on  the 
left  wing,  stood  the  Athenians,  their  hoplites  as  well  as 
their  horsemen. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  Agis  and  his 
army  beheld  this  unexpected  apparition.     To  any  other 
Greeks  than  Lacedaemonians,  the  sudden  presentation  of  a 
formidable    enemy   would   have   occasioned   a   „     T 
feeling  of  dismay  from  which  they  would  have   dsmonians 
found  it  difficult  to  recover;  and  even  the  Lace-   ar(r  8U^ 
dsemonians,  on  this  occasion,  underwent  a  mo-   their 
mentary  shock  unparalleled  in  their  previous   sudden  and 
experience.1    But  they  now  felt  the  full  advan-  mationlnto 
tage  of  their  rigorous   training   and  habit   of  battle 
military  obedience,  as  well  as  of  that  subordina- 
tion of  officers  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves  in  Greece. 
In  other  Grecian  armies  orders  were  proclaimed  to  the 
troops  in  a  loud  voice  by  a  herald,   who  received  them 
personally  from  the  general:  each  taxis  or  company,  indeed, 
had  its  own  taxiarch,  but  the  latter  did  not  receive  his 
orders  separately  from  the  general,  and  seems  to  have  had 
no  personal  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  them  by  his 
soldiers.     Subordinate  and  responsible  military  authority 
was  not  recognised.     Among  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  military  and 
responsible    authority — "commanders    of  commanders" — 
each  of  whom  had  his  special  duty  in  ensuring  the  execution 
of  orders.2     Every  order  emanated  from  the  Spartan  king 

1  Thucyd.  v.  66.     fidXiaTa  Or)  As-      tujv   eiot,    xat   TO  £7ti[jiiX£«  Toy  2puj- 

XEGa'|JL9vtCll)  £?  0  E[Ai[A'JT)<TO,    4v  TO'JTlp        (JlE'VOU    TloXXotC   rpOJTjXEl. 

TIJ>  xotipu)  sSenXayTjaotv  ^l"  Ppa7,''a^  Xenophon,    De    Kepubl.    Laced. 

Yap   |AEXXf(3EUX  n   7i7pa<jxEUT]  OUTO^  xi.  6.     At  TapaYtoyiti  iLyr.zp  UTTO  xf(- 

tYtYvSTo,  Ac.  puxo?  oro  TOO  r;(O[j.OTdtp)rorJ  Xofuj  or]- 

"  Thucyd.    v.  66.     2-/e66v   fip    TI  XouvTai:  compare  xi.  8.    Tii  iviojio- 

nav,    s).ij-<    oXiyou,     TO    otpsiTdneSov  "ip'/Ti  1t'B£YY'J*TO(l  E>1'  HETU>T.OV  ~'p' 

TUJV  AocxsOjijiO^iiov    ap^O'*T£;    dp-^'iy-  aaztOa  x^'JisTcoQat,  &C. 
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when  he  was  present,  and  was  given  to  the  Polemarchs 
Gradation  (each  commanding  a  Mora,  the  largest  military 
ofcommand  division),  who  intimated  it  to  the  Lochagi.  or 

and  respon-         ,         ,  "  c  ,,  .        T       ,  .        „,,  '    . 

sibiiity  pe-  colonels  ot  the  respective  Lochi.  These  again 
cuiiar  to  gave  command  to  each  Pentekonter,  or  captain 

theLacedae-    Oe      -.-,  1,11  ,  i      -H i    A        , 

monian  oi  a  Irentekosty;  lastly,  he  to  the  Lnomotarch, 
army.  who  commanded  the  lowest  subdivision  called 

an  Enomoty.  The  soldier  thus  received  no  immediate 
orders  except  from  the  Enomotarch,  who  was  in  the  first 
instance  responsible  for  his  Enomoty ;  but  the  Pentekonter 
and  the  Lochage  were  responsible  also  each  for  his  larger 
division;  the  pentekosty  including  four  enomoties,  and  the 
lochus  four  pentekosties — at  least  so  the  numbers  stood  on 
this  occasion.  All  the  various  military  mamsuvres  were 
familiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians  from  their  unremitting 
drill,  so  that  their  armies  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  readier 
obedience  along  with  more  systematic  command.  Accord- 
ingly, though  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  called  on  now  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  form  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  they  only  manifested  the  greater  promptitude1  and 
anxious  haste  in  obeying  the  orders  of  Agis,  transmitted 
through  the  regular  series  of  officers.  The  battle  array 
was  attained,  with  regularity  as  well  as  with  speed. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  line  belonged 
Lacedaemo-  by  ancient  privilege  to  the  Skiritae;  mount- 
nian  line;  aineers  of  the  border  district  of  Laconia  skirt - 
poMjt  ^Mhe  ™8  tne  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  seemingly  east  of 
Skiritae  on  the Eurotas  near  its  earliest  and  highest  course. 
These  men,  originally  Arcadians,  now  consti- 
tuted a  variety  of  Laconian  Perioeki,  with  peculiar  duties 
as  well  as  peculiar  privileges.  Numbered  among  the 
bravest  and  most  active  men  in  Peloponnesus,  they  ge- 
nerally formed  the  vanguard  in  an  advancing  march;  and 
the  Spartans  stand  accused  of  having  exposed  them  to 
danger  as  well  as  toil  with  unbecoming  recklessness.2  Next 
to  the  Skiritae,  who  were  600  in  number,  stood  the  enfran- 
chised Helots,  recently  returned  from  serving  withBrasidas 
in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodamodes,  both  probably  summoned 
home  from  Lepreum,  where  we  were  told  before  that  they 

1  Thucyd.  v.  66.    e<J9'j?  fob  ar.vj-  jxov,  ic. 

CTJ;    *.a<»i3T3vTO     E;    xosjjLOv     TOV  *  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  IT.  2,  1:  see 

eauTibv,     "AYIOO;     TOJ     ^33i).£<o?  Diodor.  xv.  c.  32;  Xenophon,  Rep. 

li.i3-.-i     E;r;yo'./!a.5vo'J     xa-ri    rov    vi-  Laced,  xiii.  G. 
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had  been  planted.  After  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  entire 
line,  came  the  Lacedaemonian  lochi,  seven  in  number,  with 
the  Arcadian  dependent  allies,  Heraean  and  Haenalian,  near 
them.  Lastly,  in  the  right  wing,  stood  the  Tegeans,  with 
a  small  division  of  Lacedaemonians  occupying  the  extreme 
right,  as  the  post  of  honour.  On  each  flank  there  were 
some  Lacedaemonian  horsemen. l 

Thucydides,  with  a  frankness  which  enhances  the  value 
of  his  testimony  wherever  he  gives  it  positively,   _ 

•    c  1.1.    1   i  j.       j  x          i  j  Uncertain 

informs  us  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  set  down  numbers  of 
the  number  of  either  army.  It  is  evident  that  both 
this  silence  is  not  for  want  of  having  inquired — 
but  none  of  the  answers  which  he  received  appeared  to  him 
trustworthy:  the  extreme  secrecy  of  Lacedaemonian  politics 
admitted  of  no  certainty  about  their  numbers,  while  the 
empty  numerical  boasts  of  other  Greeks  served  only  to 
mislead.  In  the  absence  of  assured  information  about 
aggregate  number,  the  historian  gives  us  some  general 
information  accessible  to  every  inquirer,  and  some  facts 
visible  to  a  spectator.  From  his  language  it  is  conjectured, 
with  some  probability,  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  others,  that 
hewas  himselfpresent  at  thebattle,  though  in  whatcapacity, 
we  cannot  determine,  as  he  was  an  exile  from  his  country. 
First  he  states  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  appeared  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  enemy.  Next  he  tells  us,  that 
independent  of  the  Skiritae  on  the  left,,  who  were  600  in 
number — the  remaining  Lacedaemonian  front,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  right  wing,  consisted  of  448  men;  each 
enomoty  having  four  men  in  front.  In  respect  to  depth, 
the  different  enomoties  were  not  all  equal;  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  files  were  eight  deep.  There  were  seven 
lochi  in  all  (apart  from  the  Skiritae);  each  lochus  comprised 
four  pentekosties — each  pentekosty  contained  four  enomo- 
ties.2 Multiplying  44 S  by  8,  and  adding  the  GOO  Skiritae, 

1  Thucyd.  v.  67.  of  a  definite  (not  always  the  same) 

1  Very   little  can  be  made  out  number  of  Pentekosties.    The  Mora 

respecting    the     structure    of    the  appears  to  have  been  a  still  larger 

Lacedemonian    army.     "\Ve    know  division,    consisting    of    so   many 

that  the  En&moty  was  the  element-  Lochi     (according    to     Xenophon, 

ary    division— the     military    unit:  of    four    Lochi):     but    Thucydides 

that     the     Pentekosty     was     com-  speaks  as  if  lie  knew  no  division 

posed   of  a    definite    (not    always  larger  than  the  Lochus. 

the   same)    number    of  Enomoties :  Beyond   this   very  Blender  infor- 

that  the  Lochus  also  was  composed  mation,  there  seems  no  other  fact 
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this  would  make  a  total  of  4184  hoplites,  besides  a  few 
horsemen  on  each  flank.  Respecting  light-armed,  nothing 
is  said.  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  an  estimate — but  the 
total  is  smaller  than  we  should  have  expected,  considering 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  marched  out  from  Sparta  with 
their  entire-force  on  a  pressing  emergency,  and  that  they 
had  only  sent  home  one-sixth  of  their  total,  their  oldest 
and  youngest  soldiers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  generals  on  the  Argeian 
Preiimi-  side  made  any  attempt  to  charge  while  the 
nary  Lacedaemonian  battle-array  was  yet  incomplete. 

harangues       -,,  f       ,v  i-  n         • 

to  the  It  was  necessary  tor  them,  according  to  Grecian 

soldiers.        practice,  to  wind  up  the  courage  of  their  troops 

certainly    established    about    the  depth  of  the  Enftmoty  is  of  course 

Lacedaemonian    military    distribu-  determined,    without   reference  to 

tion.    Nor  ought  we  reasonably  to  the  discretion  of  any  one.     These 

expect    to    find    that   these   words  two    assertions    appear    distinctly 

Enomoty,   Pentekosty,  Lochus,  &c.  contradictory;  unless  we  suppose 

indicate  any  fixed  number  of  men:  (what   seems  very   difficult  to   be- 

our  own  names  regiment,  company,  lieve)  that  theLochage  might  make 

troop,  brigade,  division,  <tc.  are  all  one  or  two  of  the  four  files  of  the 

more  or  less  indefinite  as  to  posit-  same    En&moty    deeper    than    tlie 

ive     numbers    and    proportion   to  rest.    Dobree  proposes,  as  a  means 

each  other.  of    removing    this    difficulty,     to 

That  which  was  peculiar  to  the  expunge  some  words  from  the  text. 
Lacedaemonian  drill,  was,  the  teach-  One  cannot  have  confidence,  how- 
ing  a  small  number  of  men  like  ever,  in  the  conjecture, 
an  Enfimoty  (25,  32,  3(5  men,  as  we  Another  solution  has  been  sug- 
sometiines  find  it),  to  perform  its  gested,  viz.  that  each  lochagus  had 
evolutions  under  the  command  of  the  power  of  dividing  his  lochus 
its  Enomotarch.  When  this  was  into  more  or  fewer  endmoties  as 
once  secured,  it  is  probable  that  he  chose,  only  under  the  obligation 
the  combination  of  these  element-  that  four  men  should  constitute 
ary  divisions  was  left  to  be  deter-  the  front  rank  of  each  enfimoty: 
mined  in  every  case  by  circum-  the  depth  would  then  of  course  be 
stances.  the  variable  item.  I  incline  to  be- 

Thucydides  states  several  distinct  lieve  that  this  is  what  Thucydides- 

facts.    1.   Each  Enomoty  had  four  he.re  means  to   indicate.    When  he 

men  in    frunt.     2.    Each  Enomoty  says,    therefore,    that    there    were 

varied  in  depth,  according  as  every  four  pentekostieg   in  each    lochus, 

lochagus    chose.      3.    Each   lochus  and  four  eu&moties  in  each  pente- 

had    four  pentekosties,    and    each  kosty— we    must   suppose    him    to 

pentekosty   four   enflmoties. — Now  allude  to  the  army  as   it  marched 

Dobree    asks,    with   much   reason,  out  from  Sparta;  and  to  intimate, 

how    these    assertions    are    to    be  by  the  words    which    follow,   that 

reconciled  ?     Given  the  number  of  each    lochagus   had   the    power  of 

men  in  front,    and   the  number  of  modifying  that  distribution  in  re- 

enomoties    in     each    Lochus— the  gard  to  his  own  lochus,  when  the- 
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by  some  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement;  and 
before  these  were  finished,  the  Lacedaemonians  may  prob- 
ably have  attained  their  order.  The  Hantineian  officers 
reminded  their  countrymen  that  the  coming  battle  would 
decide  whether  Mantineia  should  continue  to  be  a  free  and 
imperial  city,  with  Arcadian  dependencies  of  her  own,  as 
she  now  was — or  should  again  be  degraded  into  a  depend- 
ency of  Lacedeemon.  The  Argeian  leaders  dwelt  upon 
the  opportunity  which  Argos  now  had  of  recovering  her 
lost  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus,  and  of  revenging  herself 
upon  her  worst  enemy  and  neighbour.  The  Athenian 
troops  were  exhorted  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
many  brave  allies  with  whom  they  were  now  associated, 
as  well  as  to  protect  their  own  territory  and  empire  by 
vanquishing  their  enemy  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  illustrates  forcibly  the  peculiarity  of  Lacedaemonian 
character,  that  to  them  no  similar  words  of  encouragement 
were  addressed  either  by  Agis  or  any  of  the  officers.  "They 
knew  (says  the  historian  *)  that  long  practice  beforehand, 
in  the  business  of  war,  was  a  better  preservative  than  fine 
speeches  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  As  among  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  bravery  was  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course, 
without  any  special  exhortation:  but  mutual  suggestions 
were  heard  among  them  with  a  view  to  get  their  order  of 
battle  and  position  perfect,-which  at  first  it  probably  was 
not,  from  the  sudden  and  hurried  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  constrained  to  form.  Moreover  various  war- 
songs,  perhaps  those  of  Tyrtseus,  were  chanted  in  the  ranks. 
At  length  the  word  was  given  to  attack:  the  numerous 
pipers  in  attendance  (an  hereditary  caste  at  Sparta)  began 
to  play,  while  the  slow,  solemn,  and  equable  march  of  the 
troops  adjusted  itself  to  the  time  given  by  these  instru- 
ments without  any  break  or  wavering  in  the  line.  A 
striking  contrast  to  this  deliberate  pace  was  presented  by 
the  enemy;  who  having  no  pipers  or  other  musical  instru- 
ments, rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  step  vehement. 

order   of  battle  was   about   to   be  jiixilw    v6[xu>v    ev    otpiatv    OCUTOIS    «uv 

formed.    This,   at  any  rate,    seems  TJTMJTOSVTO     TYJV      napaxsXs'jotv     TTJ? 

the  least  unsatisfactory  solution  of  |Avr,|Ar;<;  dfaQoti;  o-jaiv  erotouvTo,  cloo- 

the  difficulty.  t£;  Ipftov  EX  noXXoo  lAeXeTi)1*  itXslu> 

1  Thucyd.  v.  69.     AaxeS-xijjuwoi  8s  <J«l>Co'J3av   ft  XOTUM  61    6X170-;  xaXtL? 

xaG'  exaa-rvj;  ts  xai  pzty.  TU>V  r.oXs-  pr.^-.TCUv  itapaiveutv. 

VOL.  VI.  2  A 
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and  even  furious,1  fresh  from  the  exhortations  just  address- 
ed to  them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  all  Grecian  armies, 
Battle  of  when  coming  into  conflict,  to  march  not  exactly 
Mantineia.  straight  forward,  but  somewhat  aslant  towards 
the  right.  The  soldiers  on  the  extreme  right  of  both 
armies  set  the  example  of  such  inclination,  in  order  to 
avoid  exposing  their  own  unshielded  side;  while  for  the 
same  reason  every  man  along  the  line  took  care  to  keep 
close  to  the  shield  of  his  right  hand  neighbour.  We  see 
from  hence  that,  with  equal  numbers,  the  right  was  not 
merely  the  post  of  honour,  but  also  of  comparative  safety. 
So  it  proved  on  the  present  occasion;  even  the  Lacedae- 
monian discipline  being  noway  exempt  from  this  cause  of 
disturbance.  Though  the  Lacedaemonian  front,  from  their 
superior  numbers,  was  more  extended  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  still  their  right  files  did  not  think  themselves  safe 
•  without  slanting  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  thus  out- 
flanked very  greatly  the  Athenians  on  the  opposite  left 
wing;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Mantineians  who 
formed  the  right  wing,  from  the  same  disposition  to  keep 
the  left  shoulder  forward,  outflanked,  though  not  in  so  great 
a  degree,  the  Skiritae  and  Brasideians  on  the  Lacedae- 
monian left.  King  Agis,  whose  post  was  with  the  Lochi 
in  the  centre,  saw  plainly  that  when  the  armies  closed,  his 
left  would  be  certainly  taken  in  flank  and  perhaps  even  in 
the  rear.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  alter 
his  dispositions  even  at  this  critical  moment,  which  he 
relied  upon  being  able  to  accomplish  through  the  exact 
discipline,  practised  evolutions,  and  slow  march  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  natural  mode  of  meeting  the  impending  danger 
would  have  been  to  bring  round  a  division  from  the  extreme 
right,  where  it  could  well  be  spared,  to  the  extreme  left 
against  the  advancing  Mantineians.  But  the  ancient 
privilege  of  the  Skiritse,  who  always  fought  by  themselves 
on  the  extreme  left,  forbade  such  an  order.2  Accordingly, 

1  Thucyd.  v.  70.     'ApfsTot   JAEV  xoti  ^  T«;t<;,  ozep  <fi\tl  Tot  fislfaXa  <jtpa- 

ot  ^UIAIACX^OI,    svtovcus   xai    opyf,  •/»-  TOTtiOa  ev  771;  zpojoSot?  irotslv. 
po!3vT£?,    AotXEOatiAonoi    SE,    ppdSjio?         "*  Thucyd.    v.   67.     TOTE    8s    xspot? 

til  6:10  auXv)T<I)v  TCoX)-(iv  v6|j.qj  syxot-  (JLEV  B&ti>vU(J.OV  SxiptTit    auToi?    xa- 

QsjTiiottov,    O'i  TOO  Ssio'j  yiptv,    a).).'  fllsTavTO]   <i  £  t  TSUTHJV   ~rjt    Toeiiv 

iva    6fxaXu>?    (jieTa    pl)9[XOU    palvovTSS  JJLOVOI        A  axsS  1 1  fx  o  »i  u>  v        k  1C  i 

nposXOoisw  xai  [XT]  SiaaitaaQiirj  «'JTU>V  acpiov  CdIlT(I)v  IycivT3t,  &c. 
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Agis  gave  signal  to  the  Brasideians  and  Skiritse  to  make 
a   tlank  movement  on  the   left  so  as  to  get  on   M    em    t 
equal  front  with  the  Mantineians;  while  in  order   ordered  by 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  his  line,   Asjs;  "n.tbe 
he  sent  orders  to  the  two  polemarchs  Aristokles   fore  the 
and  Hipponoidas.  who  had  their  Lochi  on  the   tattle:  his 

r  •    i  •       /.  ,1        v  ,  11  order  dis- 

extreme  right  ot  the  line,  to  move  to  the  rear   obeyed.  His 
and  take  post  on  the  right  of  the  Brasideians.   \et}  wi"g  is 

.*  •,  '     T  T,     ,    ,,  7    defeated. 

so  as  again  to  close  up  the  line.  But  these  two 
polemarchs,  who  had  the  safest  and  most  victorious  place 
in  the  line,  chose  to  keep  it,  disobeying  his  express  orders : 
so  that  Agis,  when  he  saw  that  they  did  not  move,  was 
forced  to  send  a  second  order  countermanding  the  flank 
movement  of  the  Skiritae,  and  directing  them  to  fall  in  upon 
the  centre,  back  into  their  former  place.  But  it  had  now 
become  too  late  to  execute  this  second  command  before 
the  hostile  armies  closed:  and  the  Skiritse  and  Brasideians 
were  thus  assailed  while  in  disorder  and  cut  off  from  their 
own  centre.  The  Mantineians,  finding  them  in  this  con- 
dition, defeated  and  drove  them  back;  while  the  chosen 
Thousand  of  Argos,  breaking  in  by  the  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  Brasideians  and  the  Lacedaemonian  centre,  took 
them  on  the  right  flank  and  completed  their  discomfiture. 
They  were  routed  and  pursued  even  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
baggage-waggons  in  the  rear;  some  of  the  elder  troops 
who  guarded  the  waggons  being  slain,  and  the  whole 
Lacedaemonian  left  wing  altogether  dispersed. 

But  the  victorious  Mantineians  and  their  comrades, 
thinking  only  of  what  was  immediately  before   Complete 
them,  wasted  thus  a  precious  time  when  their  «it>n»atc 

•i  ii  1111  T\I    L  victory  of 

aid  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere.  Matters  theLaceda;- 
passed  very  differently  on  the  Lacedaemonian  monians. 
centre  and  right;  where  Agis.  with  his  body-guard  of 
300  chosen  youths  called  Hippeis,  and  with  the  Spartan 
Lochi,  found  himself  in  front  conflict  with  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  enemy; — with  the  Argeians,  their  elderly  troops 
and  the  so-called  Five  Lochi — with  the  Kleonseans  and 

The  strong  and  precise  language,  than  elsewhere.  And  it  is  essential 
which  Thucydides  here  uses,  shows  to  take  notice  of  the  circumstance, 
that  this  was  a  privilege  pointedly  in  order  to  appreciate  the  general- 
noted  and  much  esteemed:  among  ship  of  Agis,  which  has  been  rather 
the  Lacedaemonians,  especially,  bardly  criticised. 
ancient  routine  was  more  valued 
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Orneates,  dependent  allies  of  Argos — and  with  the  Athe- 
nians. Over  all  these  troops  they  were  completely  victorious, 
after  a  short  resistance — indeed  on  some  points  with  no 
resistance  at  all.  So  formidable  was  the  aspect  and  name 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  opposing  troops  gave  way 
without  crossing  spears,  and  even  with  a  panic  so  headlong, 
that  they  trod  down  each  other  in  anxiety  to  escape.1 


1  Thucyd.  v.  72.  (Ot  AaxsSaijxo-noi 
too?  'ApYsiou?)  "ETps'Jiav,  0685  e? 
)retpo?  TOO;  itoXXov?  UTtofxsivavTOii;, 
dXX  ,  ib<:  enirjeaav  ol  AaxsSaiixovioi, 
euOuc  evSovToc?,  xai  esxlv  ooc;  xat 
xaTonaTrjQsvTa?,  TOO  |xrj  (pQrjvav  TYJV 
iYx«TaX7)'|>iv. 

The  last  words  of  this  sentence 
present  a  difficulty  which  has  per- 
plexed all  the  commentators,  and 
which  none  of  them  have  yet  satis- 
factorily cleared  up. 

They  all  admit  that  the  ex- 
pressions, TOO,  TOO  (jLrj,  preceding 
the  infinitive  mood  as  here,  signify 
design  or  purpose;  Ivsxa  heing 
understood.  But  none  of  them  can 
construe  the  sentence  satisfactorily 
with  this  meaning:  accordingly 
they  here  ascribe  to  the  words  a 
different  and  exceptional  meaning. 
See  the  notes  of  Poppo,  Gb'ller, 
and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  which  notes  the 
views  of  other  critics  are  cited  and 
discussed. 

Some  say  that  TOO  JATJ  in  this 
place  means  the  same  as  UJSJTE  (XTJ  : 
others  affirm,  that  it  is  identical 
with  Sid  TO  (XT)  or  with  TU>  |xiq. 
"Formula  TOO,  TOO  |xrj  (say  Bauer 
and  Goller),  plerumque  consilium 
significat:  interdum  effecfum  (i.  e. 
uioTe  (XT))  ;  hie  causam  indicat  (i.  e. 
8td  TO  U.T),  or  TUJ  jxrj)."  But  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Arnold  in  thinking  that 
the  last  of  these  three  alleged 
meanings  is  wholly  unauthorised  ; 
while  the  second  (which  is  adopted 
by  Dr.  Arnold  himself)  is  sustained 
only  by  feeble  and  dubious  evid- 
ence—for the  passage  of  Thucydi- 
des  (ii.  4.  TOO  |XT)  exys'ifeiv)  may  be 


as  well  construed  (as  Poppo's  note 
thereupon  suggests)  without  any 
such  supposed  exceptional  sense  of 
the  words. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible 
to  construe  the  words  TOO  |x?)  tpQ^vot 
here  in  their  regular  and  legitimate 
sense  of  I  vex  a  TOO  or  consilium. 
But  first  an  error  must  be  cleared 
up  which  pervades  the  view  of 
most  of  the  commentators.  They 
supposed  that  those  Argeians,  who 
are  here  affirmed  to  have  been 
"trodden  under  foot,"  were  so  trod- 
den down  by  the  Lacedcemonians 
in  their  advance.  But  this  is  in 
every  way  improbable.  The  Lace- 
dffimonians  were  particularly  slow 
in  their  motions,  regular  in  their 
ranks,  and  backward  as  to  pursuit 
—  qualities  which  are  dwelt  upon 
by  Thucydides  in  regard  to  this 
very  battle.  They  were  not  all 
likely  to  overtake  such  terrified 
men  as  were  only  anxious  to  run 
away:  moreover,  if  they  did  over- 
take them,  they  would  spear  them, 
— not  trample  them  under  foot. 

To  be  tramp  led  under  foot,  though 
possible  enough  from  the  numerous 
.Persian  cavalry  (Herodot.  vii.  173; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  12),  is  not 
the  treatment  which  defeated  sol- 
diers meet  with  from  victorious 
hostile  infantry  in  the  field,  espe- 
cially Lacedaemonian  infantry.  But 
it  is  precisely  the  treatment  which 
they  meet  with,  if  they,  be  in  one 
of  the  hinder  ranks,  from  their 
own  panic-stricken  comrades  in  the 
front  rank,  who  find  the  enemy 
closing  upon  them,  and  rush  back 
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"While  thus  defeated  in  front,  they  were  taken  in  flank  by 
the  Tegeans  and  Lacedaemonians   on  the  right  of  Agis' 

madly  to  get   away  from  him.    Of  the  sense.    In   my  judgement,  TTJ* 

course  it  was   the  Argeians  in  the  eyxaTaXTj'l/iv  is  here  the  accusative 

front  rank  who  were    seized   with  case     coming    before    98rjvai     and 

the   most  violent  panic,   and  who  forming    the    subject    of   it.     The 

thus    fell    back    upon    their    own  words    will   thus    read   (Ivexa)   TOO 

comrades  in  the  rear  ranks,   over-  TTJV  ifm.tnAt.ff^  fxir)  '-sQrjvai  (insXQou- 

throwing  and  treading  them  down  oav    auToT?) —  "in    order    that    the 

to  secure  their  own  escape.  It  seems  actual  grasp  of  the  Lacedaemonians 

quite  plain  that  it  was  the  Argeiaus  might  not  he  beforehand  in  coming 

in  front  (not   the  Lacedcemonians)  upon  them" — "might  not  come  upon 

•who  trod  down    their  comrades  in  them  too  soon,"  i.  e.  "sooner  than 

the  rear  (there  were   probably  six  they  could  get  away."    And  since 

or  eight  men  in  every  file)  in  order  the  word  eyxaTaXr/jit;  is  an  abstract 

to    escape    themselves    before    the  active  substantive,  so,  in  order  to 

Lacedaemonians    should    he    upon  get  at  the  real   meaning   here,    we 

them:  compare  Xenophon,  Helle-  may  substitute  the  concrete  words 

nic.  iv.  4,  11 ;  (Economic,  viii.  5.  with  which  it  correlates — i.  e.  TOV>; 

There  are  therefore  in  the  whole  Acxxi6oii(xoviou?       ify.a.-a.\^6'i-a^  — 

scene  which  Thucydides  describes,  subject   as  well   as   attribute  —  for 

three  distinct  subjects— 1.  The  Lace-  the    active    participle    is    here    es- 

cltemonians.  2.  The  Arpcian  soldiers  sentially  involved, 

who  were  trodden  down.    3.  Other  The    sentence  would    then   read, 

Argeian    soldiers   who   trod    them  supposing  the  ellipsis  filled  up  and 

down  in  order  to  get  away  them-  the  meaning  expressed  in  full  and 

selves. — Out  of  these  three  he  only  concrete  words — SSTIV  o&;  xou  xata- 

specifies  the  first  two  ;  but  the  third  TCOCTT/JSVTCK;   UTC'    dXXr;Xiov  osoyov-tov 

is  present  to  his  mind,  and  is  im-  (or  [-iia'ojASvcov),  Ivsxa  TOO  TOO;  Aa- 

plied  in  his  narrative  just  as  much  xsoaijAo-nouc  |J.r)  oOvjvai  sfxa-aXaJto'*- 

as  if  he  had  written  y.aTiczaTrj'Hvra;  TOC;    KOTOO;    (TOU;    esuYovTa;):    "As 

ii  r'   a).  Xtov   or  oz'  aXXr/Mov,  as  in  soon    as    the    Lacedsemonians    ap- 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  11.  proached  near,   the  Argeians  gave 

Now   it   is   to  this  third  subject,  way  at  once,   without   staying  for 

implied   in    the    narrative   but  not  hand-combat;  and  some  were  even 

formally  specified   (i.  c.   those  Ar-  trodden    down  by   each    other,    or 

geians  who   trod   down  their  com-  by    their    own    comrades    running 

rades  in  order  to    get  away  them-  away  in  order  that  the  Lacedtcmo- 

selves)  — or   rather    to    the    second  nians  might  not   be  beforehand  in 

and  third  conjointly  and  confusedly  catching    them    sooner   than    they 

—that  the  design   or  purpose  (con-  could  escape." 

silium)  in  the  words  TOO  JJ.TJ  tf^TJMai  Construing  in  this  way  the   sen- 
refers,  tence  as  it  now  stands,  we  have  TOU 

Farther,    the    commentators    all  ^   »9^v«i   used  in  its  regular  and 

construe  -cog  (i-r)  tp*JYJ-;ai  TT;V  sYxaT°['  legitimate  sense  of  purpose  or  con- 

Xr/Jnv,  as  if  the  last  word  were  an  silium.    We  have  moreover  a  plain 

accusative  case  coming  after  O'JTJ  ;ou  and  natural  state  of  facts,   in  full 

and  governed   by  it.    But   there  is  keeping  witli  the  general  narrative, 

also  another  construction,  equally  Nor  is  there  any  violence  put  upon 

good  Greek,   and   much   better  for  the  words.     Nothing  more  is  done 
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army,  and  the  Athenians  here  incurred  serious  hazard  of 
being  all  cut  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been  effectively  aided 
by  their  own  cavalry  close  at  hand.  Moreover  Agis,  having 
decidedly  beaten  and  driven  them  back,  was  less  anxious 
to  pursue  them  than  to  return  to  the  rescue  of  his  own 
defeated  left  wing;  so  that  even  the  Athenians,  who  were 
exposed  both  in  flank  and  front,  were  enabled  to  effect 
their  retreat  in  safety.  The  Hantineians  and  the  Argeian 
Thousand,  though  victorious  on  their  part  of  the  line,  yet 
seeing  the  remainder  of  their  army  in  disorderly  flight,  had 
little  disposition  to  renew  the  combat  against  Agis  and  the 
conquering  Lacedaemonians.  They  sought  only  to  effect 
their  retreat,  which  however  could  not  be  done  without 
severe  loss,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Mantineians — 
and  which  Agis  might  have  prevented  altogether,  had  not 
the  Lacedaemonian  system,  enforced  on  this  occasion  by 
the  counsels  of  an  ancient  Spartan  named  Pharax,  enjoined 
abstinence  from  prolonged  pursuit  against  a  defeated 
enemy.1  There  fell  in  this  battle  700  men  of  the  Argeian?, 
Kleonaeans,  and  Orneates;  2UO  Athenians,  together  with 
both  the  generals  Laches  and  Nikostratus;  and  200  Man- 
tineians.  The  loss  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  never 
certainly  known,  from  the  habitual  secrecy  of  their  public 
proceedings,  was  estimated  at  about  300  men.  They  strip- 
ped the  enemy's  dead,  spreading  out  to  view  the  arms  thus 
acquired,  and  selecting  some  for  a  trophy;  then  picked  up 
their  own  dead  and  carried  them  away  for  burial  at  Tegea, 
granting  the  customary  burial-truce  to  the  defeated  enemy. 
Pleistoanax,  the  other  Spartan  king,  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Tegea  with  a  reinforcement  composed  of  the  elder  and 
younger  citizens ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  victory,  he  returned 
home.2 

Such  was  the  important  battle    of  Mantineia,  fought 
G  in  the  month  of  June  413  B.C.    Its  effect  through- 

effects  of  out  Greece  was  prodigious.  The  numbers  en- 
the  victory  rra£red  on  both  sides  were  very  considerable  for 

in  re-estab-     °  £  „   ,,     ,     ,  »,  ,  .       , 

lishing  the   a  wecian  army  01  that  day,  though  seemingly 

reputation     not  so  large  as  at  the  battle  of  Delium  five  years 

before:  the  number  and  grandeur  of  the  states 

than   to    expand    a  very  elliptical  as  the   chief  difficulty,    of  an    ex- 
sentence,  and  to  fill  up  that  entire  positor  of  Thucydidgs. 
sentence  which  was  present  to  the  '  Thucyd.  v.  73;    Diodor.  xii.  79. 
writer's    own    mind.     To    do    this  5  Thucyd.  v.  73. 
properly  is  the  chief  duty,  as  well 
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whose  troops  were  engaged  was  however  greater  than  at 
Delium.  But  what  gave  peculiar  value  to  the  battle  was, 
that  it  wiped  off  at  once  the  pre-existing  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  Sparta.  The  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  disappoint- 
ing all  previous  expectation,  had  drawn  upon  her  the  im- 
putation of  something  like  cowardice;  and  there  were  other 
proceedings  which,  with  far  better  reason,  caused  her  to 
be  stigmatised  as  stupid  and  backward.  But  the  victory 
of  Mantineia  silenced  all  such  disparaging  criticism,  and 
replaced  Sparta  in  her  old  position  of  military  pre-eminence 
before  the  eyes  of  Greece.  It  worked  so  much  the  more 
powerfully  because  it  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  Lacedaemo- 
iiian  courage,  with  little  aid  from  that  peculiar  skill  and 
tactics,  which  was  generally  seen  concomitant,  but  had  in 
the  present  case  been  found  comparatively  wanting.  The 
manoeuvre  of  Agis,  in  itself  not  ill-conceived,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  his  left  wing,  had  failed  through  the 
disobedience  of  the  two  refractory  polemarchs:  but  in  such 
a  case  the  shame  of  failure  falls  more  or  less  upon  all  parties 
concerned;  nor  could  either  general  or  soldiers  be  con- 
sidered to  have  displayed  at  Mantineia  any  of  thatprofession- 
al  aptitude  which  caused  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  styled 
"artists  in  warlike  affairs."  So  much  the  more  conspicuously 
did  Lacedaemonian  courage  stand  out  to  view.  After  the 
left  wing  had  been  broken,  and  when  the  Argeian  Thousand 
had  penetrated  into  the  vacant  space  between  the  left  and 
centre,  so  that  they  might  have  taken  the  centre  in  flank, 
and  ought  to  have  done  so  had  they  been  well-advised — 
the  troops  in  the  centre,  instead  of  being  daunted  as  most 
Grecian  soldiers  would  have  been,  had  marched  forward 
against  the  enemies  in  their  front,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  The  consequences  of  the  battle  were  thus  immense 
in  re-establishing  the  reputation  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  in  exalting  them  again  to  their  ancient  dignity  of  chiefs 
of  Peloponnesus.  > 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  two  polemarchs, 
Aristokles  and  Hipponoidas,  whose  disobedience  had  well- 
nigh  caused  the  ruin  of  the  army,  were  tried  and  condemn- 
ed to  banishment  as  cowards  on  their  return  to  Sparta.  - 

1  Thucyd.  v.  75.  Kit  -rt-/  07:0  -ia-i      -rz    xii    ppotS'Jrr.TOi,    evi  IpY"!   TOOTU> 
"EXX^vtu-j    TOTS    EiU'fEpOftevlQV    a'niav      drs).'Jacc<To-    TJ/_T;  [xi-/,    tbs    eOoxouv, 

I«    T£     (JLd),axi7V     StO     T7JV    EV     TTj    '(irOUJ         XSXt^O|Jl»V6l)    7/Cljp.Tj    Sj,    'j'l    OCJTOl     aEt 

£u|j.<popav,  xat  E?  TT(V  dXXr,v  d[)ciu/.iay      OV-E?.  *  Thucyd.  v.  72. 
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Looking  at  the  battle  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Operations  otner  s^e,  we  may  remark  that  the  defeat  was 
of  Ar-  greatly  occasioned  by  the  selfish  caprice  of  the 

ffieians  Eleians  in  withdrawing  their  3000  men  imme- 
<stc.,  near  diately  before  the  battle,  because  the  other  allies, 
Epidaurus.  instead  of  marching  against  Lepreum,  preferred 
to  attempt  the  far  more  important  town  of  Tegea:  an  ad- 
ditional illustration  of  the  remark  of  Perikles  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  that  numerous  and  equal  allies  could 
never  be  kept  in  harmonious  co-operation.  1  Shortly  after 
the  defeat,  the  3000  Eleians  came  back  to  the  aid  of  Man- 
tineia — probably  regretting  their  previous  untoward  de- 
parture— together  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  Athenians. 
Moreover,  the  Karneian  month  began — a  season  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  kept  rigidly  holy;  even  despatching  mes- 
sengers to  countermand  their  extra-Peloponnesian  allies, 
whom  they  had  invoked  prior  to  the  late  battle2 — and 
remaining  themselves  within  their  own  territory,  so  that 
the  field  was  for  the  moment  left  clear  for  the  operations 
of  a  defeated  enemy.  Accordingly,  the  Epidaurians,  though 
they  had  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Argos 
during  the  absence  of  the  Argeian  main  force  at  the  time  of 
the  late  battle,  and  had  gained  a  partial  success — now 
found  their  own  territory  overrun  by  the  united  Eleians, 
Mantineians,  and  Athenians,  who  were  bold  enough  even 
to  commence  a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  the  town  of 
Epidaurus  itself.  The  entire  work  was  distributed  between 
them  to  be  accomplished:  but  the  superior  activity  and 
perseverance  of  the  Athenians  were  here  displayed  in  a 
conspicuous  manner.  For  while  the  portion  of  work  com- 
mitted to  them  (the  fortification  of  the  cape  on  which  the 
Herseum  or  temple  of  Here  was  situated)  was  indefatigably 
prosecuted  and  speedily  brought  to  completion  —  their 
allies,  both  Eleians  and  Mantineians,  abandoned  the  tasks 
respectively  allotted  to  them,  in  impatience  and  disgust. 
The  idea  of  circumvallation  being  for  this  reason  relinquish- 
ed, a  joint  garrison  was  left  in  the  new  .fort  at  Cape  He- 
rseum,  after  which  the  allies  evacuated  the  Epidaurian  ter- 
ritory.3 

So  far  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  to  have  derived 
little  positive  benefit  from  their  late  victory:  but  the 

»  Thucyd.  i.  141.        4  Thucyd.  v.  75. 
1  Thucyd.  v.  70. 
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fruits  of  it  were  soon  manifested  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
enemy's  force — at  Argos.     A  material  change   ._  . 

i      i     r  i  •  n       i     iii       •        J.T-  i-      Political 

had  taken  place  since  the  battle  in   the  poll-  change  at 
tical  tendencies  of  that  city.     There  had  been  A*g°s> 

.,,  .      .,      ,  .,.•'  i  .,      T      ,    arising    out 

within  it  always  an  opposition  party — pmlo-La-  Of  the  battle 
conian  and  anti-democratical :  and  the  effect  of  the  °.f  Jf an- 
defeat  at  Mantineia  had  been  to  strengthen  this 
party  as  much  as  it  depressed  their  opponents.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders — who,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  and  Alki- 
biades,  had  aspired  to  maintain  an  ascendency  in  Pelopon- 
nesus hostile  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Sparta — now 
found  their  calculations  overthrown  and  exchanged  for  the 
discouraging  necessities  of  self-defence  against  a  victorious 
enemy.  And  while  these  leaders  thus  lost  general  influence 
by  so  complete  a  defeat  of  their  foreign  policy,  the  ordinary 
democratical  soldiers  of  Argos  brought  back  with  them 
from  the  field  of  Mantineia,  nothing  but  humiliation  and 
terror  of  the  Lacedaemonian  arms.  But  the  chosen  Argeian 
Thousand-regiment  returned  with  very  different  feelings. 
Victorious  over  the  left  wing  of  their  enemies,  they  had 
not  been  seriously  obstructed  in  their  retreat  even  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  centre.  They  had  thus  reaped  positive 
glory,1  and  doubtless  felt  contempt  for  their  beaten  fellow- 
citizens.  Now  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  these 
Thousand  were  men  of  rich  families,  and  the  best  military 
age,  set  apart  by  the  Argeian  democracy  to  receive  per- 
manent training  at  the  public  expense,  just  at  a  time  when 
the  ambitious  views  of  Argos  first  began  to  dawn,  after  the 
peace  of  Nikias.  So  long  as  Argos  was  likely  to  become  or 
continue  the  imperial  state  of  Peloponnesus,  these  Thousand 
wealthy  men  would  probably  find  their  dignity  sufficiently 
consulted  in  upholding  her  as  such,  and  would  thus  acquiesce 
in  the  democratical  government.  But  when  the  defeat  of 
Mantineia  reduced  Argos  to  her  own  limits,  and  threw  her 
upon  the  defensive,  there  was  nothing  to  counterbalance 

1  Aristotle   (Politic,  v.   4,  9)  ex-  An   example   of  contempt  enter- 

pressly   notices   the   credit  gained  tained   by  victorious    troops    over 

l>y  the  oligarchical  force  of  Argos  defeated      fellow-countrymen,      is 

in  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  as  one  mentioned    by    Xenophon    in    the 

main  cause  of  the   subsequent  re-  Athenian    army  under   AlkibiadSs 

volution— notwithstanding  that  the  and  Thrasyllus,   in  one  of  the  later 

Argeians  generally   were  beaten—  years  of   the   Peloponnesian   war: 

Oi    7  vibp  ifjioi    Eu8  oxifAjj  sav  •  e?  see  Xenophon,    Hellen.  i.  2.  15-17. 
i-j  MsvTivsia,  &c. 
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their  natural  oligarchical  sentiments,  so  that  they  became 
decided  opponents  of  the  democratical  government  in  its 
distress.  The  oligarchical  party  in  Argos,  thus  encouraged 
and  reinforced,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians to 'bring  the  city  into  alliance  with  Sparta  as  well 
as  to  overthrow  the  democracy.  * 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
oiigar-  the  Lacedaemonians,  about  the  end  of  September, 
chicai  con-  marched  out  their  full  forces  as  far  as  Tegea, 
the*  °  thus  threatening  invasion,  and  inspiring  terror 
Thousand-  a^  Argos.  From  Tegea  they  sent  forward  as 

regiment  at  T  •    i  c    j.i          A 

Argos,  in  envoy  Lichas,  proxenus  of  the  Argeians  at 
concert  Sparta,  with  two  alternative  propositions:  one 

with  the          f^  i  •   i     i  •  T 

Lacedsemo-  f°r  peace,  which  he  was  instructed  to  tender 
nians.  an(j  prevail  upon  the  Argeians  to  accept,  if  he 

could;  another,  in  case  theyrefused,  of  a  menacing  character. 
It  was  the  scheme  of  the  oligarchical  faction  first  to  bring 
the  city  into  alliance  with  Lacedsemon  and  dissolve  the 
connexion  with  Athens,  before  they  attempted  any  innova- 
tion in  the  government.  The  arrival  of  Lichas  was  the 
signal  for  them  to  manifest  themselves  by  strenuously 
pressing  the  acceptance  of  his  pacific  proposition.  But  they 
had  to  contend  against  a  strong  resistance;  since  Alkibiades, 
still  in  Argos,  employed  his  utmost  energy  to  defeat  their 
views.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  at  Tegea,  and  the  general  despondency  of  the  people, 
at  length  enabled  them  to  carry  their  point,  and  to  procure 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  treaty;  which,  being  already 
adopted  by  the  Ekklesia  at  Sparta,  was  sent  ready  prepared 
to  Argos, — and  there  sanctioned  without  alteration.  The 
conditions  were  substantially  as  follows: — 

"The  Argeians  shall  restore  the  boys  whom  they  have 
Treaty  of  received  as  hostages  from  Orchomenus,  and  the 
peace  be-  men-hostages  from  the  Maenalii.  They  shall 
Sparta  and  restore  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  men  now  in 
Argos.  Mantineia,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  placed 

as  hostages  for  safe  custody  in  Orchomenus,  and  whom  the 
Argeians  and  Mantineians  have  carried  away  from  that 
place.  They  shall  evacuate  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fort 
recently  erected  near  it.  The  Athenians,  unless  they  also 
forthwith  evacuateEpidaurus,  shall  be  proclaimed  as  enemies 
to  Lacedaemon  as  well  as  to  Argos,  and  to  the  allies  of  both. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  76;   Diodor.  xii.  60. 
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The  Lacedaemonians  shall  restore  all  the  hostages  whom 
they  now  have  in  keeping,  from  whatever  place  they  may 
have  been  taken.  Respecting  the  sacrifice  alleged  to  be 
due  to  Apollo  by  the  Epidaurians,  theArgeians  will  consent 
to  tender  to  them  an  oath,  which  if  they  swear,  they  shall 
clear  themselves. l  Every  city  in  Peloponnesus,  small  or 
great,  shall  be  autonomous  and  at  liberty  to  maintain  its 
own  ancient  constitution.  If  any  extra-Peloponnesian  city 
shall  come  against  Peloponnesus  with  mischievous  projects, 
Lacedsemon  and  Argos  will  take  joint  counsel  against  it,  in 
the  manner  most  equitable  for  the  interest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  generally.  The  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  of 
Sparta  shall  be  in  the  same  position  with  reference  to  this 
treaty  as  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  and  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus— and  shall  hold  their  own  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Argeians  shall  show  this  treaty  to  their  allies,  who  shall  be 
admitted  to  subscribe  to  it,  if  they  think  fit.  But  if  the 
allies  desire  anything  different,  the  Argeians  shall  send 
them  home  about  their  business."2 

1  Thucyd.    v.    77.      The    text    of  if   taken,    it    had    the    effect   of  a 

Thucydides    is    incurably   corrupt,  judgement  in  favour  of  the  swearer, 

in  regard  to  several  words  of  this  But  the  Roman  lawyers  laid  down 

clause;   though   the  general  sense  many  limits  and  formalities,  with 

appears    sufficiently    certain,    that  respect  to  this  jus jurandum  del  atum, 

the  Epidaurians  are  to  be  allowed  which  Von  Savigny  sets  forthwith 

to    clear   themselves   in  respect  to  his  usual  perspicuity, 
this  demand  by  an  oath.  In  regard 

to  this  purifying  oath  it  seems  to          a  Thucyd.  v.  77.     •Ln*«5<ma«  8i 

have  been  essential    that  the  oath  "?l?  "M"**^    &||tf»>.*ff«ffi,    erf  xa 

should  be  tendered  by  one  litigant  *™?  °°*V   al  od  Tl  J«»  ^  Oox* 

party     and     taUen    by    the    other;  «'<  CW«X<»<>  ° '»« «  diuaXXEiv. 

perhaps    therefore    «Rv    or   Os^.v  »"  ,Drn Aln°|d'rS    n°'e'    and    D^' 

>.f,,(Valckenaer'S  conjecture)  might  ™rlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  ch.  «iv.  vol. 

be  preferable  to  slusv  >,fr/.  lu'  p'  342' 

To  Herodot.  vi.  f-G  and  Aristotel.  One  cannot  be  certain  about  the 

Rhetoric.!.  1C,  6,  which  Dr.  Arnold  meaning  of  these  two    last  words 

and  other  commentators  notice  in  — but  I  incline  to  believe  that  they 

illustration  of  this  practice,  we  may  express   a   peremptory  and  almost 

add   the    instructive  exposition  of  a    hostile    sentiment,     such    as    I 

the  analogous  practice  in  the  pro-  have  given  in  the  teat.  The  allies 

cedure    of   Roman    law,    as    given  here  alluded  to    are  Athens,    Elis, 

by  Von  Savigny  in  his  System  des  and     Mantineia;     all      hostile     in 

heutigen  Romischen   Rechts,   sect,  feeling    to    Sparta.     The    Laced;'1- 

309-313.    vol.    vii.   p.    53-83.     It  was  monians    could    not    well    decline 

an  oath  tendered   by   one    litigant  admitting  these   cities   to  share  in 

party  to  the  opposite  in  hopes  that  this  treaty  as  it  stood  ;  but  would 

the  latter  would  refuse  to  take  it ;  probably  think  it  suitable  to  repel 
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Such  was  the  agreement  sent  ready  prepared  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  Argos,  and  there  literally  accepted.  It 
presented  a  reciprocity  little  more  than  nominal,  imposing 
one  obligation  of  no  importance  upon  Sparta;  though  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  latter  by  substantially  dissol- 
ving the  alliance  of  Argos  with  its  three  confederates. 

But  this  treaty  was  meant  by  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Argos  only  as  preface  to  a  series  of  ulterior  measures. 
As  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  the  menacing  army  of  Sparta 
was  withdrawn  from  Tegea,  and  was  exchanged  for  free 
and  peaceful  intercommunication  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argeians.  Probably  Alkibiades  at  the  same 
time  retired,  while  the  renewed  visits  and  hospitalities  of 
Lacedaemonians  at  Argos  strengthened  the  interest  of 
their  party  more  than  ever.  They  were  soon  powerful 
enough  to  persuade  the  Argeian  assembly  formally  to 
renounce  the  alliance  with  Athens,  Elis,  and  Hantineia — 
and  to  conclude  a  special  alliance  with  Sparta,  on  the 
following  terms: — 

"There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  years  be- 
Treaty  of  tween  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argeians 
alliance  — upon  equal  terms — each  giving  amicable 
Spart^and  satisfaction,  according  to  its  established  con- 
Argos—  stitution,  to  all  complaints  preferred  by  the 
of8thlU2l£  other-  On  the  same  condition,  also,  the  other 
ance  of  Ar-  Peloponnesian  cities  shall  partake  in  this  peace 
Athens*11  an^  alliance — holding  their  own  territory,  laws, 
Mantin'eia,  and  separate  constitution.  All  extra-Pelopon- 
and  Ehs.  nesian  allies  of  Sparta  shall  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves.  The  allies 
of  Argos  shall  also  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  Argos 
herself,  holding  their  own  territory  undisturbed.  Should 
occasion  arise  for  common  military  operations  on  any 
point,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argeians  shall  take  counsel 
together,  determining  in  the  most  equitable  manner  they 
can  for  the  interest  of  their  allies.  If  any  one  of  the  cities 
hereunto  belonging,  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponnesus,  shall 
have  disputes  either  about  boundaries  or  other  topics,  she 

them  even  •with  rudeness,  if  they  and    not    to    the    Lacedemonians 

desired  any  change.  also.     The   form    of  the   treaty  is, 

I  rather  imagine,    too,   that  this  that  of  a  resolution  already  taken 

last    clause    (sziSsttavTOc?)   has    re-  at   Sparta,   and  «ent    for  approval 

ference  exclusively  to  the  Argeians,  to  Argos. 
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shall  be  held  bound  to  enter  upon  amicable  adjustment.1 
If  any  allied  city  shall  quarrel  with  another  allied  city, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  some  third  city  satisfactory 
to  both.  Each  city  shall  render  justice  to  her  own  citizens 
according  to  her  own  ancient  constitution." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the 
disputed  question  of  headship  is  compromised   c 

r         -.     -?•      T          -,  f    i  i     ji      Submission 

or   evaded.     JLacedaemon  and  Argos  are  both   Of  Manti- 
put  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  respect  to  taking   neia  to 

i  c       A  11     J        c    IT         ii,          Sparta. 

joint  counsel  for  the  general  body  of  allies:  they 
two  alone  are  to  decide,  without  consulting  the  other  allies, 
though  binding  themselves  to  have  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  Lacedsemon  also  pervades  the 
treaty — that  of  ensuring  autonomy  to  all  the  lesser  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  thus  breaking  up  the  empire  of  Elis, 
Mantineia,  or  any  other  larger  state  which  might  have 
dependencies.2  And  accordingly  the  Mantineians,  finding 
themselves  abandoned  by  Argos,  were  constrained  to  make 
their  submission  to  Sparta,  enrolling  themselves  again  as 
her  allies,  renouncing  all  command  over  their  Arcadian 

1  Thucyd.  v.  79.    A!  8s   -rm   -:av  Athens   (Halle,    1846),   sect.  19.  p. 

itoXlu>v  T;   ojjLcp0.oY<X)    15   Tav    SVTO?  vj  41),  has  given  an  analysis  and  ex- 

Tav    ex-ro;    rUXonovvcx joy,    CUTE    irspt  planation     of    this     treaty    which 

opiov  CUTE  itepi   aXXou   tivo;,  Siaxpi-  seems   to   me  on    many  points  un- 

brjjAEv.  satisfactory. 

The  object  of  this  clause  I  pre-  *  All    the   smaller  states   in  Pe- 

sume  to   be,    to    provide   that   the  loponnesus  are  pronounced  by  this 

joint    forces     of    Lacedcemon     and  treaty  to  be  (if  we  repeat  the  lan- 

Argos  should  not  be  bound  to  in-  guage  employed  with  reference  to 

terfcre  for  every   separate  dispute  the    Delphians    peculiarly    in    the 

of  each  single  ally  with  a  foreign  peace  of  Nikias)    KOTOVOJAOIK,  aoTo- 

state,  not  included  in  the  alliance.  TsXei?,    autoSixou?,    Thucyd.    v.  19. 

Thus,     there     were     at    this    time  The    last    clause     of    this    treaty 

standing  disputes  between  Braotia  guarantees  ocoToSixiav  to  all — though 

and  Athens — and  between  Megara  in  language   somewhat   different — 

and  Athens  :  the  Argeians  probably  TO!?  8  j  Iran;  xa-a  Tratpia  Sixi^saOai. 

would  not  choose  to  pledge  them-  The  expression  in  this  treaty  aCiTO- 

selves    to    interfere    for  the  main-  iroXiei;  is   substantially  equivalent 

tcnance    of  the    alleged    rights  of  to  auTO-rsXei?  in  the  former. 

Breotia   and  Megara   in   these  dis-  It  is   remarkable   that   we  never 

putes.      They     guard    themselves  find  in   Thucydides   the   very  con- 

agaiust    such     necessity     in    this  venientHerodotcan  word  ocualSixoi 

clause.  (Herodot.  vi.  42),  though  there  are 

M.  H.  Meier,   in  his  recent  Dis-  occasions  in  these  fourth  and  fifth 

sertation   (Die   Privat-Schiedsrich-  books  on  which  it  would  be  useful 

ter  und   die   offentlichen  Diateteu  to  his  meaning. 
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subjects,  and  delivering  up  the  hostages  of  these  latter — 
according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  between  Lace- 
dsemon  and  Argos. l  The  Lacedaemonians  do  not  seem  to 
have  meddled  farther  with  Elis.  Being  already  possessed 
of  Lepreum  (through  the  Brasideian  settlers  planted  there), 
they  perhaps  did  not  wish  again  to  provoke  the  Eleians, 
from  fear  of  being  excluded  a  second  time  from  the  Olympic 
festival. 

Meanwhile  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Lace- 
on  ar  daemon  (about  November  or  December  418  B.C.) 
chlcairevo-  had  still  farther  depressed  the  popular  leaders 
effected  at  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical  faction,  and  the 
Argos  by  chosen  regiment  of  the  Thousand,  all  men  of 
the  Thou-  wealth  and  family,  as  well  as  bound  together  by 

sand.incon-    ,-,     .  .^',  .    .  ,,      X 

cert  with  their  common  military  training,  now  saw  their 
theLacedse-  wav  clearly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  democracy 

monians.          i_      /•  JJ.J.T  vi  p 

by  iorce,  and  to  the  accomplishment  or  a  revo- 
lution. Instigated  by  such  ambitious  views,  and  nattered 
by  the  idea  of  admitted  headship  jointly  with  Sparta,  they 
espoused  the  new  policy  of  the  city  with  extreme  vehemence, 
and  began  immediately  to  multiply  occasions  of  collision 
with  Athens.  Joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Argeian  envoys 
were  despatched  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  With  the 
Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  the  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  the 
old  alliance  was  renewed,  and  even  new  engagements  con- 
cluded; while  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  was  urged  to  re- 
nounce his  covenants  with  Athens,  and  join  the  new  con- 
federacy. In  that  quarter  the  influence  of  Argos  was 
considerable ;  for  the  Macedonian  princes  prized  very  highly 
their  ancient  descent  from  Argos,  which  constituted  them 
brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family.  Accordingly  Perdikkas 
consented  to  the  demand  and  concluded  the  new  treaty; 
insisting,  however,  with  his  habitual  duplicity,  that  the  step 
should  for  the  moment  be  kept  secret  from  Athens.2  In 
farther  pursuance  of  the  new  tone  of  hostility  to  that  city, 
joint  envoys  were  also  sent  thither,  to  require  that  the 
Athenians  should  quit  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  that 
they  should  evacuate  the  fort  recently  erected  near  Epi- 
daurus.  It  seems  to  have  been  held  jointly  by  Argeians, 
Mantineians,  Eleians,  and  Athenians;  and  as  the  latter  were 
only  a  minority  of  the  whole,  the  Athenians  in  the  city 
judged  it  prudent  to  send  Demosthenes  to  bring  them  away. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  81;   Diodor.  xii.  81.        *  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  80,  and  v.  83. 
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That  general  not  only  effected  the  retreat,  but  also  contrived 
a  stratagem  which  gave  to  it  the  air  almost  of  an  advantage. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  the  fort,  he  proclaimed  a  gymnastic 
match  outside  of  the  gates  for  the  amusement  of  the  whole 
garrison,  contriving  to  keep  back  the  Athenians  within 
until  all  the  rest  had  marched  out:  then  hastily  shutting 
the  gates,  he  remained  master  of  the  place. J  Having  no 
intention  however  of  keeping  it,  he  made  it  over  presently 
to  the  Epidaurians  themselves,  with  whom  he  renewed  the 
truce  to  which  they  had  been  parties  jointly  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians five  years  before,  two  years  before  the  peace  of 
Nikias.2 

The  mode  of  proceeding  here  resorted  to  by  Athens, 
in  respect  to  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  manifest  her  displeasure  against  the 
Argeians.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Argeian  leaders  and 
oligarchical  party,  on  their  side,  most  desired; 
the  breach  with  Athens  had  become  irreparable, 
and  their  plans  were  now  matured  for  violently  subverting 
their  own  democracy.  They  concerted  with  Sparta  a  joint 
military  expedition,  of  1000  hoplites  from  each  city  (the 
first  joint  expedition  under  the  new  alliance),  againstSikyon, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  more  thorough-paced  oli- 

farchy  into  the  already  oligarchical  Sikyonian  government, 
t  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  democratical 
opposition  gradually  acquiring  strength  at  Sikyon:  yet  that 
city  seems  to  have  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  alway  oli- 
garchical in  policy,  and  passively  faithful  to  Sparta.  Prob- 
ably therefore  that  joint  enterprise  against  Sikyon  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pretext  to  cover  the  introduction  of 
1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  into  Argos,  whither  the  joint 
detachment  immediately  returned,  after  the  business  at 

1  The  instances  appear  to  have  'ETriScnyplot?  «v  avsu)  uajxE  vo  i  TKC 

been  not  rare,  wherein  Grecian  urovoai;,  COJTOI  oi  'AOyj^otiot  o~;oo3a; 

towns  changed  masters,  by  the  ci-  to  Tiixia|J-'-  We  are  here  told  that 

tizens  thus  going  out  of  the  gates  the  Athenians  RENEWED  their  truce 

all  together,  or  most  part  of  them,  with  the  Kpidaurians:  but  I  know 

foi  some  religious  festival.  See  no  truce  previously  between  them, 

the  case  of  Smyrna  (Herodot.  i.  except  the  general  truce  for  a 

ISO)  and  the  precautionary  sug-  year,  which  the  Epidaurians  swore 

gestions  of  the  military  writer  to,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta 

.•Eneas,  in  his  treatise  called  Po-  (iv.  119),  in  the  beginning  of  B.C. 

liorketicus,  c.  17.  423. 

1    Thucyd.     v.     80.      Kai     GSTSSOV 
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Sikyon  had  been  accomplished.     Thus  reinforced,  the  oli- 

§archical  leaders  and  the  chosen  Thousand  at  Argos  put 
own  by  force  the  democratical  constitution  in  that  city, 
slew  the  democratical  leaders,  and  established  themselves  in 
complete  possession  of  the  government.1 

This  revolution  (accomplished  aboutFebruary  B.C.  417) 

— the  result  of  the  victory  of  Mantineia  and  the 

consummation  of  a  train  of  policy  laid  by  Sparta 

Oligarchy      — raised  her  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus  to  a 

m  Siky6n        1-1  j  ,-  J  •    j.  ji          -.   i_    j 

and  the  higher  and  more  undisputed  point  than  it  had 
towns  in  ever  before  attained.  The  towns  in  Achaia  were 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  oligarchical  for  her  pur- 
pose— perhaps  since  the  march  of  Alkibiades  thither  two 
years  before — accordingly  she  now  remodelled  their  govern- 
ments in  conformity  with  her  own  views.  The  new  rulers 
of  Argos  were  subservient  to  her,  not  merely  from  oli- 
garchical sympathy,  but  from  need  of  her  aid  to  keep  down 
internal  rising  against  themselves :  so  that  there  was  neither 
enemy,  nor  even  neutral,  to  counterwork  her  or  to  favour 
Athens,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula. 

But  the  Spartan  ascendency  at  Argos  was  not  destined 

to   last.     Though  there   were   many   cities   in 
Violences        ~  .          ,  P,       -,.          ,.        -,  •••       i 

of  the  Greece,  in  which  oligarchies  long  maintained 

Thousand  themselves  unshaken,  through  adherence  to  a 
couuter-Ve-  traditional  routine,  and  by  being  usually  in  the 
volution  in  hands  of  men  accustomed  to  govern — yet  an 

that  town:         •,.  -,  ,     -,  -,       r  °,i  •  "         ,. 

restoration  oligarchy  erected  by  force  upon  the  ruins  ot  a 
of  the  de-  democracy  was  rarely  of  long  duration.  The 
angry  discontent  of  the  people,  put  down  by 
temporary  intimidation,  usually  revived,  and  threatened  the 
security  of  the  rulers  enough  to  render  them  suspicious  and 
probably  cruel.  Such  cruelty  moreover  was  not  their  only 
fault:  they  found  their  emancipation  from  democratical 
restraints  too  tempting  to  be  able  to  control  either  their 
lust  or  their  rapacity.  With  the  population  of  Argos — 
comparatively  coarse  and  brutal  in  all  ranks,  and  more  like 
Korkyra  than  like  Athens — such  abuse  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  speedy  as  well  as  flagrant.  Specially  the  chosen  regi- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  81.     Kai   AoiXiSotijAo-  EXEIVI   5uva(jL'fo7»pot   ^oy)   xol   TOV  cv 

vtoi    xat    'ApY£ioi,    jrD.iot    exdtepoi,  "Apysi  STJJAOV  xo-eXyjav,   xai  oXifap- 

?ua"paTEuaavT£i;,    ta    t'    ev    2ixuum  /ia    £-iTT(8sia    TOI?    A3XEOai|A<won 

s?  oXiyoyi;  |xaXXov   xaTCSTT/oav  auToi  xateaxr,.    Compare  Diodor.  xii.  SO. 
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ment  of  the  Thousand — men  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
proud  of  their  military  prowess  as  well  as  of  their  wealthier 
station — construed  the  new  oligarchical  government  which 
they  had  helped  to  erect  as  a  period  of  individual  licence 
to  themselves.  The  behaviour  and  fate  of  their  chief,  Bryas, 
illustrates  the  general  demeanour  of  the  troop.  After  many 
other  outrages  against  persons  of  poorer  condition,  he  one 
day  met  in  the  streets  a  wedding  procession,  in  which  the 
person  of  the  bride  captivated  his  fancy.  He  caused  her 
to  be  violently  torn  from  her  company,  carried  her  to  his 
house,  and  possessed  himself  of  her  by  force.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  this  high-spirited  woman  revenged 
herself  for  the  outrage  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the 
ravisher  while  he  was  fast  asleep: l  a  terrible  revenge,  which 
the  pointed  clasp-pins  of  the  feminine  attire  sometimes 
enabled  women2  to  take  upon  those  who  wronged  them. 
Having  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  she  found  conceal- 
ment among  her  friends,  as  well  as  protection  among  the 
people  generally,  against  the  indignant  efforts  of  the  chosen 
Thousand  to  avenge  their  leader. 

From  incidents  such  as  this,  and  from  the  multitude 
of  petty  insults  which  so  flagitious  an  outrage  implies  as 
co-existent,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Demos 
of  Argos  soon  recovered  their  lost  courage,  and  resolved 
upon  an  effort  to  put  down  their  oligarchical  oppressors. 
They  waited  for  the  moment  when  the  festival  called  the 
Gymnopsedise  was  in  course  of  being  solemnised  at  Sparta — a 
festival  at  which  the  choric  performances  of  men  and  boys 
were  so  interwoven  with  Spartan  religion  as  well  as  bodily 
training,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  no  military 
movement  until  they  were  finished.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  Argeian  Demos  rose  in  insurrection;  and  after  a  sharp 
contest,  gained  a  victory  over  the  oligarchy,  some  of  whom 
were  slain,  while  others  only  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
Even  at  the  first  instant  of  danger,  pressing  messages  had 
been  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
first  peremptorily  refused  to  move  during  the  period  of 
their  festival:  nor  was  it  until  messenger  after  messenger 
had  arrived  to  set  forth  the  pressing  necessity  of  their 
friends,  that  they  reluctantly  put  aside  their  festival  to 

1  Pausanias,  ii.  20,  1.  Mueprave    on     line    1135    of    thafc 

'See    Herodot.    v.   87;    Euripid.      drama. 
Ilecub.    1152,      and    the    note    of 
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inarch  towards  Argos.  They  were  too  late:  the  precious 
moment  had  already  passed  by.  They  were  met  at  Tegea 
by  an  intimation  that  their  friends  were  overthrown,  and 
Argos  in  possession  of  the  victorious  people.  Nevertheless, 
various  exiles  who  had  escaped  still  promised  them  success, 
urgently  entreating  them  to  proceed;  but  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians refused  to  comply,  returned  to  Sparta,  and  resumed 
their  intermitted  festival. l 

Thus  was  the  oligarchy  of  Argos  overthrown — after  a 
B  c  417  continuance  of  about  four  months,2  from  Febru- 
p'roc  d  ary  to  June  4 1 7  B.C. — and  the  chosen  Thousand- 
ings  of  the  regiment  either  dissolved  or  destroyed.  The 
restored  movement  excited  great  sympathy  in  several 

Argeian  ,-,   ,  .          •••         ,     i         J       i         J    •        •      i 

Demos :  Jr  eloponnesian  cities, 3  who  were  becomingj  ealous 
tardiness  of  of  the  exorbitant  preponderance  of  Sparta. 
Nevertheless  the  Argeian  Demos,  though  vic- 
torious within  the  city,  felt  so  much  distrust  of  being  able 
to  maintain  themselves,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
plead  their  cause  and  to  entreat  favourable  treatment:  a 
proceeding  which  proves  the  insurrection  to  have  been 
spontaneous,  not  fomented  by  Athens.  But  the  envoys  of 
the  expelled  oligarchs  were  there  to  confront  them,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  adjudging 
the  Demos  to  have  been  guilty  of  wrong,  proclaimed  the 
resolution  of  sending  forces  to  put  them  down.  Still  the 
habitual  tardiness  of  Lacedaemonian  habits  prevented  any 
immediate  or  separate  movement.  Their  allies  were  to  be 
summoned,  none  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause, — and  least 
of  all  at  this  moment,  when  the  period  of  harvest  was  at 
hand:  so  that  about  three  months  intervened  before  any 
actual  force  was  brought  together. 

This  important  interval  was  turned  to  account  by  the 
Argeian  Demos,  who,  being  plainly  warned  that  they  were 
to  look  on  Sparta  only  as  an  enemy,  immediately  renewed 
their  alliance  with  Athens.  Regarding  her  as  their  main 
refuge,  they  commenced  the  building  of  long  walls  to 

1  Thucyd.  v.  82;   Diodor.  xii.  80.  oligarchy.    The  narrative   of  Thu- 

*  Diodorus  (xii.  80)   says  that  it  cydides  does  not  allow  more  than 

lasted   eight  months:    but  this,   if  four   months   for   the    duration    of 

correct    at    all,    must  be  taken  as  the  latter. 

beginning    from    the   alliance    be-  '  Thucyd.  v.  82.    ^uvf^Ssaao  6g  TOY 

tween  Sparta  and  Argos,   and  not  T£iyi3(j.6v   xai   TU>V   iv    Ili).o~ovvijau> 

from  the  first  establishment  of  the  tiv;-  i:6).su>v. 
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connect  their  city  with  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  road  might 
always  be  open  for  supplies  and  reinforcement  from  Athens 
in  case  they  should  be  confined  to  their  walls  by  a  superior 
Spartan  force.  The  whole  Argeian  population — men  and 
women,  free  and  slave — set  about  the  work  with  the  utmost 
ardour:  while  Alkibiades  brought  assistance  from  Athens1 
— especially  skilled  masons  and  carpenters,  of  whom  they 
stood  in  much  need.  The  step  may  probably  have  been 
suggested  by  himself,  as  it  was  the  same  which,  two  years 
before,  he  had  urged  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Patrae.  But 
the  construction  of  walls  adequate  for  defence,  along  the 
line  of  four  miles  and  a  half  between  Argos  and  the  sea,2 
required  a  long  time.  Moreover  the  oligarchical  party 
within  the  town,  as  well  as  the  exiles  without — a  party 
defeated  but  not  annihilated — strenuously  urged  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  put  an  end  to  the  work,  and  even  promised 
them  a  counter-revolutionary  movement  in  the  town  as 
soon  as  they  drew  near  to  assist — the  same  intrigue  which 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens 
forty  years  before,  when  the  walls  down  to  Peirseus  were 
in  course  of  erection.3  Accordingly  about  the  end  of 
September  (417  B.C.),  King  Agis  conducted  an  army  of  Lace- 
daemonians and  allies  against  Argos,  drove  the  population 
within  the  city,  and  destroyed  so  much  of  the  Long  Walls 
as  had  been  already  raised.  But  the  oligarchical  party 
within  were  not  able  to  realize  their  engagements  of  rising 
in  arms,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  after  merely 
ravaging  the  territory  and  taking  the  town  of  Hysiae,  where 
he  put  to  death  all  the  freemen  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
After  his  departure,  the  Argeians  retaliated  these  ravages 
upon  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Phlius,  where  the  exiles 
from  Argos  chiefly  resided.4 

The  close  neighbourhood  ofsuch  exiles — together  with 
the  declared  countenance  of  Sparta,   and  the   B-C.  ^6_ 
continued    schemes    of  the    oligarchical   party   AikiMadea 
within  the  walls — kept  the  Argeian  democracy    at  Ar»?09: 

,  .    L  3      T  ii  i        ",      measures 

in  perpetual  uneasiness  and  alarm  throughout    for  the 
the  winter,  in  spite  of  their  recent  victory  and    protection 

'     .        r  c  , ,        !  .  -.       ,.         of  the  de- 

trie  suppression  of  the  dangerous  regiment  ot  a    mocrucy. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  82.     Kii   ot   ,u.s;  'Ap-  "  Pausania?,  ii.  3fi,  3. 

•JEIOI  ra-jS^iAii,  xai  a'j-oi  xat  '('i-ii'mz^  '  Thucyd.   i.   107. 

•xai  olxsTat,  £-siy_i*o-',  Ac.    Plutarch,  «  Thucjd.   v.  S3.     Diodorus  inac- 

Alkibjad.  c.  15.  curately   states    that  the  Argeians 
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Thousand.  To  relieve  them  in  part  from  embarrassment, 
Alkibiades  was  despatched  thither  early  in  the  spring 
with  an  Athenian  armament  and  twenty  triremes. 
His  friends  and  guests  appear  to  have  been  now  in 
ascendency,  as  leaders  of  the  democratical  government; 
and  in  concert  with  them,  he  selected  300  marked  oligar- 
chical persons,  whom  he  carried  away  and  deposited  in 
various  Athenian  islands,  as  hostages  for  the  quiescence 
of  the  party  (B.C.  416).  Another  ravaging  march  was  also 
undertaken  by  the  Argeians  into  the  territory  of  Phlius, 
wherein  however  they  sustained  nothing  but  loss.  And 
again  about  the  end  of  September,  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  the  word  for  a  second  expedition  against  Argos.  But 
having  marched  as  far  as  the  borders,  they  found  the  sacri- 
fices (always  offered  previous  to  leaving  their  own  territory) 
so  unfavourable  that  they  returned  back  and  disbanded 
their  forces.  The  Argeian  oligarchical  party,  in  spite  of 
the  hostages  recently  taken  from  them,  had  been  on  the 
watch  for  this  Lacedaemonian  force,  and  had  projected  a 
rising;  or  at  least  were  suspected  of  doing  so — to  such  a 
degree  that  some  of  them  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
the  government,  while  others  made  their  escape.  1  Later 
in  the  same  winter,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians  became 
more  fortunate  with  their  border  sacrifices, — entered  the 
Argeian  territory  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  (except 
the  Corinthians,  who  refused  to  take  part) — and  established 
the  Argeian  oligarchical  exiles  atOrneae;  from  which  town 
these  latter  were  again  speedily  expelled,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  by  the  Argeian  democracy 
with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  reinforcement.2 


had  already  built  their  long  walls  TU>V  ev  T^  JtoXsi  TIVS?  Oroto^fjiivT^C) 

down    to    the    sea — xu96(is-jQi    TOO?  TVJ?  [JLSV  SuviXafJov,  ot  8'  autoO;  xai 

'ApfE'0'.K  tuxoS  o  |A  T)  x  s  vai   ra    jx  a-  oistpuyov. 

xpa    Tsiy.T)    psy.P1    T7J?    6aXij-  I   presume   [xsX).i)jiv  here   is  not 

ar)s  (xii.  81).    Thucydides  uses  the  used   in   its    ordinary    meaning   of 

participle   of   the   present   tense—  loitering,  delay,   but  is  to  be  con- 

TO  olxooo  |AO'J(isva  7£i/r)  «>.6vTS;  strued  by  the  previous  verb  (IE).).-^- 

•xai  xataaxi-HvTE;,  Ac.  aa^TE?,   and   agreeably  to  the  ana- 

•Thucyd.   v.  116.     AwES.ijio,,*,,  logy  of  iv.l26-"proSpect  of  action 

u.0)raav:s£     ei;     ~>t;     'ApYsiav  immediately  '^pending :»  compare 

,'                       ,*        '               17   •  Diodor.  xii.  81. 

a-rpaTE'JEiv ovs)ru)pr(3av.    Kou 

'Apfstot  6ii  TTJV   ixEivcDv   (i  E  ). ).  ij  3 1 v  *  Thucyd.  vi.  7. 
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To  maintain  the  renewed  democratical  government  of 
Argos,  against  enemies  both  internal  and  exter-   B  c  416 
nal,  was  an  important  policy  to  Athens,  as  afford-    T 
ing  the  basis,  which  might  afterwards  be  extend-   peace,  but 
ed.  of  an  anti-Laconian  party  in  Peloponnesus,   precarious 

.,  i-          j.i        A          -IT  relations. 

But  at  the  present  time  the  Argeian  alliance  between 
was  a  drain  and  an  exhaustion  rather  than  a  Athe.ns  and 
source  of  strength  to  Athens;  very  different  from 
the  splendid  hopes  which  it  had  presented  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia — hopes  of  supplanting  Sparta  in  her 
ascendency  within  the  Isthmus.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
spite  of  the  complete  alienation  of  feeling  between  Athens 
and  Sparta — and  continued  reciprocal  hostilities,  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  so  long  as  each  was  acting  as  ally  of  some 
third  party — nevertheless  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  formally  renounce  the  sworn  alliance,  nor  obliterate 
the  record  inscribed  on  its  stone  column.  Both  parties 
shrank  from  proclaiming  the  real  truth,  though  each  half- 
year  brought  them  a  step  nearer  to  it  in  fact.  Thus  during 
the  course  of  the  present  summer  (41 6  B.C.)  the  Athe- 
nian and  Messenian  garrison  at  Pylus  became  more  active 
than  ever  in  their  incursions  on  Laconia,  and  brought  home 
large  booty;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  still 
not  renouncing  the  alliance,  publicly  proclaimed  their 
willingness  to  grant  what  we  may  call  letters  of  marque, 
to  any  one,  for  privateering  against  Athenian  commerce. 
The  Corinthians  also,  on  private  grounds  of  quarrel,  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Athenians. l  Yet  still  Sparta 
and  her  allies  remained  in  a  state  of  formal  peace  with 
Athens:  the  Athenians  resisted  all  the  repeated  solicita- 
tions of  the  Argeians  to  induce  them  to  make  a  landing  on 
any  part  of  Laconia  and  commit  devastation.2  Nor  was 
the  licence  of  free  intercourse  for  individuals  as  yet  sus- 
pended. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Athenians  were  in- 
vited to  the  Olympic  festival  of  416  B.C.  (the  91st  Olympiad), 


1  Tliucyd.  v.  115.  one  of  the  causes  of  the  resump- 
1  Thucyd.  vi.  105.  Andokides  af-  tion  of  war,  but  only  one  among 
firms,  that  the  war  was  resumed  others,  some  of  them  more  power- 
by  Athens  against  Sparta  on  the  ful.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the 
persuasion  of  the  Argeians  (Orat.  persuasions  of  Argos  to  induce 
de  Pac.  c.  1,  G,  3,  31.  p.  93-105).  Athens  to  throw  up  her  alliance 
This  assertion  is  indeed  partially  with  Sparta,  were  repeated  and 
true:  the  alliance  with  Argos  was  unavailing. 
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and  sent  thither  their  solemn  legation  along  with  those  of 
Sparta  and  other  Dorian  Greeks. 

Now  that  they  had  again  become  allies  of  Argos,  the 
Relations  Athenians  probably  found  out,  more  fully  than 
of.  •^t^)en8  they  had  before  known,  the  intrigue  carried  on 

with  Per-        i      Vi        />  *          -  °      ,        •,! 

dikkas  of  by  the  former  Argeian  government  with  the 
Macedonia.  Macedonian  Perdikkas.  The  effects  of  these  in- 
trigues however  had  made  themselves  felt  even  earlier  in 
the  conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  having  as  an  ally  of  Athens 
engaged  to  cooperate  with  an  Athenian  expedition  project- 
ed under  Nikias  for  the  spring  or  summer  of  4 1 7  B.C.  against 
the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  and  Amphipolis — now  withdrew 
his  concurrence,  receded  from  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and 
frustrated  the  whole  scheme  of  expedition.  The  Athe- 
nians accordingly  placed  the  ports  of  Macedonia  under 
naval  blockade,  proclaiming  Perdikkas  an  enemy.1 

Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of  Kleon, 
Negligence  without  any  fresh  attempt  to  recover  Amphi- 
abooithAni-  polis:  the  project  just  alluded  to  appears  to  have 
phipolis:  been  the  first.  The  proceedings  of  the  Athe- 
d^nce^f  nians  with  regard  to  this  important  town  afford 
Nikias  and  ample  proof  of  that  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
party^ad-  of  their  leading  men  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  and 
venturous  of  erroneous  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  body 
tionTof'Ai-  °f  t-ne  citizens,  which  we  shall  gradually  find  con- 
kibiadgs.  ductingtheirempiretoruin.  Amongall  their  pos- 
sessions out  of  Attica,  there  was  none  so  valuable  as  Amphi- 
polis: the  centre  of  a  great  commercial  and  mining  region 
— situated  on  a  large  river  and  lake  which  the  Athenian 
navy  could  readily  command — and  claimed  by  them  with 
reasonable  justice,  since  it  was  their  original  colony,  plant- 
ed by  their  wisest  statesman  Perikles.  It  had  been  lost 
only  through  unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  their 
generals;  and  when  lost,  we  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  chief  energies  of  Athens  directed  to  the  recovery  of  it; 
the  more  so,  as  if  once  recovered,  it  admitted  of  being  made 
sure  and  retained  as  a  future  possession.  Kleou  is  the 
only  leading  man  who  at  once  proclaims  to  his  countrymen 
the  important  truth  that  it  never  can  be  recovered  except 
by  force.  He  strenuously  urges  his  countrymen  to  make 
the  requisite  military  effort,  and  prevails  upon  them  in 
part  to  do  so,  but  the  attempt  disgracefully  fails — partly 

1  Thuwd.  v.  83. 
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through  his  own  incompetence  as  commander,  whether  his 
undertaking  of  that  duty  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  con- 
straint—  partly  through  the  strong  opposition  and  anti- 
pathy against  him  from  so  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens which  rendered  the  military  force  not  hearty  in  the  enter- 
prise. Next,  Nikias,  Laches,  and  Alkibiades,  all  concur 
in  making  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
under  express  promise  and  purpose  to  procure  the  restora- 
tion of  Amphipolis.  But  after  a  series  of  diplomatic 
proceeding  which  display  as  much  silly  credulity  in  Nikias 
as  selfish  deceit  in  Alkibiades,  the  result  becomes  evident, 
as  Kleon  had  insisted,  that  peace  will  not  restore  to  them 
Amphipolis,  and  that  it  can  only  be  regained  by  force. 
The  fatal  defect  of  Nikias  is  now  conspicuously  seen:  his 
inertness  of  character  and  incapacity  of  decided  or  energetic 
effort.  When  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  out-manoeuvred 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  diplomacy,  and  had  fatally  misadvised 
his  countrymen  into  making  important  cessions  on  the  faith 
of  equivalents  to  come,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him 
spurred  on  by  indignant  repentance  for  this  mistake,  and 
putting  forth  his  own  strongest  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  country,  in  order  to  recover  those  portions  of  her  empire 
which  the  peace  had  promised,  but  did  not  restore.  Instead 
of  which  he  exhibits  no  effective  movement,  while  Alki- 
biades begins  to  display  the  defects  of  his  political  charac- 
ter, yet  more  dangerous  than  those  of  Nikias — the  passion 
for  showy,  precarious,  boundless,  and  even  perilous  novel- 
ties. It  is  only  in  the  year  417  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of 
Mantineia  had  put  an  end  to  the  political  speculations  of 
Alkibiades  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Nikias 
projects  an  expedition  against  Amphipolis;  and  even  then 
it  is  projected  only  contingent  upon  the  aid  of  Perdikkas, 
a  prince  of  notorious  perfidy.  It  was  not  by  any  half- 
exertions  of  force  that  the  place  could  be  regained,  as  the 
defeat  of  Kleon  had  sufficiently  proved.  "We  obtain  from 
these  proceedings  a  fair  measure  of  the  foreign  politics  of 
Athens  at  this  time,  during  what  is  called  the  peace  of 
Nikias,  preparing  us  for  that  melancholy  catastrophe  which 
will  be  developed  in  the  coming  chapters — where  she  is 
brought  near  to  ruin  by  the  defects  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
combined:  for  by  singular  misfortune,  she  does  not  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  good  qualities  of  either. 
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It  was  in  one  of  the  three  years  between  420-416  B.C. 
Projected  though  we  do  not  know  in  which,  that  the  vote 
contention  of  ostracism  took  place,  arising  out  of  the  con- 
cism  be-  tention  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades. l  The 
*w,e?n  political  antipathy  between  the  two  having 

IMkias  and     L        •.      ,  •    j.      <?  •    i  •, 

Alkibiades.  reached  a  point  of  great  violence,  it  was  pro- 
Proposition  posed  that  a  vote  of  ostracism  should  be  taken, 
byPHyrper-  and  this  proposition  (probably  made  by  the 
bolus.  partisans  of  Nikias,  since  Alkibiades  was  the 

person  most  likely  to  be  reputed  dangerous)  was  adopted 
by  the  people.  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker,  son  of  Chremes, 
a  speaker  of  considerable  influence  in  the  public  assembly, 
strenuously  supported  it,  hating  Nikias  not  less  than  Alki- 
biades. Hyperbolus  is  named  by  Aristophanes  as  having 
succeeded  Kleon  in  the  mastership  of  the  rostrum  in  the 
Pnyx:2  if  this  were  true,  his  supposed  demagogic  pre- 
eminence would  commence  about  September  422  B.C.,  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Kleon.  Long  before  that  time, 
however,  he  had  been  among  the  chief  butts  of  the  comic 
authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  the  same  baseness,  dishonesty, 
impudence,  and  malignity  in  accusation,  as  that  which  they 
fasten  upon  Kleon,  though  in  language  which  seems  to 
imply  an  inferior  idea  of  his  power.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Hyperbolus  ever  succeeded  to  the  same  influence 
as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Kleon,  when  we  observe  that  Thu- 
cydides  does  not  name  him  in  any  of  the  important  debates 
which  took  place  at  and  after  the  peace  of  Nikias.  Thucy- 
dides  only  mentions  him  once — in  4 1 1  B.C.,  while  he  was  in 
banishment  under  sentence  of  ostracism,  and  resident  at 
Samos.  He  terms  him,  "one  Hyperbolus,  a  person  of  bad 
character,  who  had  been  ostracised,  not  from  fear  of 
dangerous  excess  of  dignity  and  power,  but  through  his 

1  Dr.  Thirwall  (History  of  Greece,  persuaded  that  it  is  a  spurious 
vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  360)  places  this  composition  of  one  or  two  genera- 
vote  of  ostracism  in  midwinter  or  tions  after  the  time  to  which  it 
early  spring  of  415  B.C.,  immedi-  professes  to  refer.  My  reasons  for 
ately  before  the  Sicilian  expedition,  this  opinion  have  been  already 

His  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  stated  in  previous  notes.    I  cannot 

derived   from    the    Oration    called  think  that  Dr.  Thirwall's  Appendix 

AndokidSs  against  AlkibiadSs,  the  is  successful    in  removing  the  ob- 

genuineness  of  which  he  seems  to  jections  against  the  genuineness  of 

accept    (see   his    Appendix   II.    on  the  speech.    See  my  preceding  ch. 

that   subject,   vol.  iii.  p.  494,  seq.).  xlvii.  note. 

The  more  frequently  I  read  over         2  Aristophan.  Pac.  6SO. 
this    Oration,    the   more   do   I  feel 
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wickedness  and  his  being  felt  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city." l 
This  sentence  of  Thucydides  is  really  the  only  evidence 
against  Hyperbolas :  for  it  is  not  less  unjust  in  his  case 
than  in  that  of  Kleon  to  cite  the  jests  and  libels  of  comedy 
as  if  they  were  so  much  authentic  fact  and  trustworthy 
criticism.  It  was  at  Samos  that  Hyperbolus  was  slain  by 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  who  were  aiming  to  overthrow 
the  democracy  at  Athens.  We  have  no  particular  facts 
respecting  him  to  enable  us  to  test  the  general  character 
given  by  Thucydides. 

At   the   time   when   the  resolution   was  adopted   at 
Athens,  to  take  a  vote  of  ostracism  suggested 
by  the  political  dissension  between  Nikias  and   desuetude 
Alkibiades.  about  twenty-four  years  had  elapsed   of  the  ostra- 

•      -1  I,     j    i  L     i  j.        j.1         cisra.  astlio 

since  a  similar  vote  had  been  resorted  to;  the   democracy 
last  example  having  been  that  of  Perikles  and   became 
Thucydides2  son  of  Melesias,  the  latter  of  whom 
was   ostracised   about   442    B.C.      The   democratical   con- 
stitution   had    become    sufficiently    confirmed    to    lessen 
materially  the  necessity  for  ostracism  as  a  safeguard  against 
individual  usurpers :  moreover  there  was  now  full  confidence 
in  the  numerous  Dikasteries  as  competent  to  deal  with  the 
greatest  of  such  criminals — thus  abating  the  necessity  as 
conceived  in  men's  minds,  not  less  than  the  real  necessity, 
for  such  precautionary  intervention.     Under  such  a  state 
of  things,  altered  reality  as  well  as  altered  feeling,  we  are 

1  Thucyd.   viii.   73.    T«spf?oX6v  genuine  analogy.     There  had  been 
TZ  TI  v  a    7ii>v   'A<irj-/ociiu ;,    |Ae»yOr,pov  one  sentence    of  ostracism    passed 
ovOpiofio,,  tba~paxta|JiEv'jv  u-j  Sta  ou-  more  recently  ;  that  againstDamou, 
vi|j.£UK  xat  i;i()t)|A'j;7o;    tpoVrv,    a/.Xi  the  musical  teacher,    sophist,   and 
Sti  r.rj-ir,zii-i  X7.i  ousyivT)-*  trj;  rtoXsuK.  companion  of  Perikles.    The  poli- 
Aceording    to   Androtion    (Fragm.  tical  enemies  of  Perikles  procured 
4S,   ed.   Didot)  —  cosTpotxiofxSMOv    6ia  that  Damon  should   be    ostracised, 
tpaoXoT^Ta.  a  little    before   the  Peloponnesiun 

Compare  about  Hyperbolus,  Plu-  war  (Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  4).    This 

tarch,  Nikias,  c.  11  ;  Plutarch,  Alki-  was  a  great  abuse  and    perversion 

biades,  c.  13;  JElian.  V.  H.  xii.  43 ;  of  the  ostracism,  even  in  its  prin- 

Theopompus,    Fragm.  102,  103,  ed.  ciple.     "We    know    not   how  it  was 

Uidot.  brought  about  :  nor  can  I  altogether 

2  I  ought   properly    to    say,    the  shut  out  a  suspicion,    that  l)amon 
last  example  fairly  comparable  to  was  sentenced  to  banishment,  as  a 
this    struggle   between  Nikias  and  consequence    either   of  trial    or    of 
Alkibiades,  to  whom,  as  rival  po-  non-appearance  to  an  accusation — 
liticians  and  men  of  great  position,  not  ostracised  at  all. 

1'erikles    and    Thucydides    bore    a 
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not  surprised  to  find  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  now  invoked, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  circumstances  which  immediate- 
ly preceded  it,  ended  in  an  abuse,  or  rather  in  a  sort  of 
parody,  of  the  ancient  preventive.  At  a  moment  of  extreme 
heat  of  party-dispute,  the  friends  of  Alkibiades  probably 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Nikias  and  concurred  in  support- 
ing a  vote  of  ostracism;  each  hoping  to  get  rid  of  the  oppo- 
nent. The  vote  was  accordingly  decreed,  but  before  it 
actually  took  place,  the  partisans  of  both  changed  their 
views,  preferring  to  let  the  political  dissension  proceed 
without  closing  it  by  separating  the  combatants.  But  the 
ostracising  vote,  having  been  formally  pronounced,  could 
not  now  be  prevented  from  taking  place:  it  was  always 
however  perfectly  general  in  its  form,  admitting  of  any 
citizen  being  selected  for  temporary  banishment.  Accord- 
ingly the  two  opposing  parties,  each  doubtless  including 
various  clubs  or  Hetaeries,  and  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  friends  of  Phseax  also,  united  to  turn  the  vote  against 
some  one  else.  They  fixed  upon  a  man  whom  all  of  them 
jointly  disliked — Hyperbolus.  *  By  thus  concurring,  they 
obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  against  him  to  pass 
the  sentence  which  sent  him  into  temporary  banishment. 
But  such  a  result  was  in  no  one's  contemplation  when  the 
vote  was  decreed  to  take  place,  and  Plutarch  even  repre- 
sents the  people  as  clapping  their  hands  at  it  as  a  good 
joke.  It  was  presently  recognised  by  every  one,  seem- 
ingly even  by  the  enemies  of  Hyperbolus,  as  a  gross  abuse 
of  the  ostracism.  And  the  language  of  Thucydides  himself 
distinctly  implies  this :  for  if  we  even  grant  that  Hyperbolus 
fully  deserved  the  censure  which  that  historian  bestows, 
no  one  could  treat  his  presence  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
monwealth; nor  was  the  ostracism  introduced  to  meet  low 
dishonesty  or  wickedness.  It  was,  even  before,  passing 
out  of  the  political  morality  of  Athens;  and  this  sentence 
consummated  its  extinction,  so  that  we  never  hear  of  it  as 
employed  afterwards.  It  had  been  extremely  valuable  in 
earlier  days,  as  a  security  to  the  growing  democracy  against 
individual  usurpation  of  power,  and  against  dangerous 

J  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  13;  Plu-  biadfis,    but   between    Phseax    and 

tarch,  Nikias,  c.  11.    Theophrastus  AlkibiadSs. 

says  that  the  violent  opposition  at  The  coalition  of  votes  and  parties 

first,  and  the  coalition  afterwards,  may  well  have  included  all  three, 
was  not  between  Nikias  and  Alki- 
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exaggeration  of  rivalry  between  individual  leaders:  but  the 
democracy  was  now  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  such 
exceptional  protection.  Yet  if  Alkibiades  had  returned 
as  victor  from  Syracuse,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  had  no  other  means  than  the 
precautionary  antidote  of  ostracism  to  save  themselves 
from  him  as  despot. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  416  B.C.,  that  the 
Athenians  undertook  the  siege  and  conquest  of  B  c 
the  Dorian  island  of  Melos — one  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  the  only  one,  except  Thera,  which  was  not  Mgf0es  *by 
already  included  in  their  empire.     Melos  and   the  Athe- 
Thera  were  both  ancient  colonies  of  Lacedae-  n 
mon,  with  whom  they  had   strong  sympathies  of  lineage. 
They  had  never  joined  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  nor  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  Athens;  but  at  the  same  time, 
neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in  the  recent  war  against 
her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of  complaint,1  until   she 
landed  and  attacked  them  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  recent 
war.     She  now  renewed  her  attempt,  sending  against  the 
island  a  considerable  force  under  Kleomedes  and  Tisias: 
thirty  Athenian  triremes,  with  six  Chian,  and  two  Lesbian 
— 1200  Athenian  hoplites,  and   1500  hoplites,   from   the 
allies — with  300  bowmen  and  twenty  horse-bowmen.   These 
officers,  after  disembarking  their  forces,  and  taking  po- 
sition, sent  envoys  into  the  city  summoning  the  government 
to  surrender,  and  to  become  a  subject-ally  of  Athens. 

It  was  a  practice,  frequent,  if  not  universal,  in  Greece 
— even  in  governments  not  professedly  demo-   T 

.      ,          fo   ,.  .f  „         •>  Dialogue 

cratical — to  discuss  propositions  for  peace  or  set  forth  by 

war  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.    But  on  T.1',licy"h 

the  present  occasion  the  Melian  leaders  departed  tween  the 

from  this  practice,  admitting  the  envoys  only  Athenian 

-°,      ,,     .          •>        ,.    J     envoys   and 

to  a  private  conversation  with  their  executive  the  Execu- 
oouncil.  Of  the  conversation  which  passed,  tiv®^°uncil 
Thucydides  professes  to  give  a  detailed  and 
elaborate  account — at  surprising  length,  considering  his 
general  brevity.  He  sets  down  thirteen  distinct  observa- 
tions, with  as  many  replies,  interchanged  between  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  and  the  Melians;  no  one  of  them  separately 
long,  and  some  very  short — but  the  dialogue  carried  on  is 
dramatic  and  very  impressive.  There  is  indeed  every 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  01. 
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reason  for  concluding  that  what  we  here  read  in  Thucy- 
dides  is  in  far  larger  proportion  his  own,  and  in  smaller 
proportion  authentic  report,  than  any  of  the  other  speeches 
which  he  professes  to  set  down.  For  this  was  not  a  public 
harangue,  in  respect  to  which  he  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  recollection  of  many  different 
persons:  it  was  a  private  conversation,  wherein  three  or 
four  Athenians,  and  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  Helians,  may 
have  taken  part.  Now  as  all  the  Melian  prisoners  of  military 
age,  and  certainly  all  those  leading  citizens  then  in  the 
town  who  had  conducted  this  interview,  were  slain  im- 
mediately after  the  capture  of  the  town,  there  remained 
only  the  Athenian  envoys  through  whose  report  Thucy- 
dides  could  possibly  have  heard  what  really  passed.  That 
he  did  hear  either  from  or  through  them,  ,the  general 
character  of  what  passed,  I  make  no  doubt:  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  believing  that  he  received  from  them  any- 
thing like  the  consecutive  stream  of  debate,  which,  together 
with  part  of  the  illustrative  reasoning,  we  must  refer  to 
his  dramatic  genius  and  arrangement. 

The  Athenian  begins  by  restricting  the  subject  of  dis- 
Language  cussion  to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  parties 
represented  jn  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
didSs  as5  now  stand;  in  spite  of  the  disposition  of  the 
havingbeen  Meliaiis  to  enlarge  the  range  of  topics,  by  intro- 
Athenian  e  ducing  considerations  of  justice  and  appealing 
^njoy8—  to  the  sentiment  of  impartial  critics.  He  will 
replies  of  not  multiply  words  to  demonstrate  the  just  origin 
the  Meiians.  Of  the  Athenian  empire,  erected  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Persians — or  to  set  forth  injury  suffered,  as  pretext 
for  the  present  expedition.  Nor  will  he  listen  to  any  plea 
on  the  part  of  the  Jlelians,  that  they,  though  colonists  of 
Sparta,  have  never  fought  alongside  of  her  or  done  Athens 
wrong.  He  presses  upon  them  to  aim  at  what  is  attainable 
under  existing  circumstances,  since  they  know  as  well  as 
he,  that  justice  in  the  reasoning  of  mankind  is  settled  ac- 
cording to  equal  compulsion  on  both  sides;  the  strong 
doing  what  their  power  allows,  and  the  weak  submitting 
to  it.  *  To  this  the  Meiians  reply,  that  (omitting  all  appeal 

1  In  reference  to  this  argumenta-  English  Government    in   1807,    to- 

tion  of  the  Athenian  envoy,  I  call  gether  with  the  language  used  by 

attention   to   the  attack  and  bom-  the   Englisfi    envoy  to    the  Danish 

bardment    of  Copenhagen    h.v    the  Prince  Regent  on  the  subject.    We 
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to  justice  and  speaking  only  of  what  was  expedient)  they 
hold  it  to  be  even  expedient  for  Athens  not  to  break  down 
the  common  moral  sanction  of  mankind,  but  to  permit  that 
equity  and  justice  shall  still  remain  as  a  refuge  for  men  in 
trouble,  with  some  indulgence  even  towards  those  who  may 
be  unable  to  make  out  a  case  of  full  and  strict  right.  Most 
of  all  was  this  the  interest  of  Athens  herself,  inasmuch  as 
her  ruin,  if  it  ever  occurred,  would  be  awful  both  as  punish- 
ment to  herself  and  as  lesson  to  others.  "We  are  not  afraid 
of  that  (rejoined  the  Athenian)  even  if  our  empire  should 
be  overthrown.  It  is  not  imperial  cities  like  Sparta  who 
deal  harshly  with  the  conquered.  Moreover  our  present 
contest  is  not  undertaken  against  Sparta — it  is  a  contest 
to  determine  whether  subjects  shall  by  their  own  attack 
prevail  over  their  rulers.  This  is  a  risk  for  us  to  judge  of: 

read  as  follows  in  M.  Tliiers'  His-  passe1.    M.  Jackson    assura   que  le 

toire  du  Consulat  et  de  1'Kmpire  : — •  Danemark  no    perdroit    rien,    que 

"L'agent  choisi  fitoit  digne  de  sa  1'on    se    conduiroit    chez     lui    en 

mission.     C'6toit  M.    Jackson    qui  auxiliaries    et    en    amis  —  que    les 

avoit  ete1  autrefois  charge1  d'affaires  troupes    Britanniques    payeroient 

en  France,  avant  I'arriv6e  de  Lord  tout    ce   qu'elles   consommeroient. 

Whitworth    &    Paris,     mais    qu'on  — Et  avec  quoi,  repondit  le  prince 

n'avoit  pas    pu  y  laisser,    a   cause  indigne,    payoriez-vous  notre  hou- 

du  mauvais  esprit  qu'il  manifestoit  neur    perdu,    si   nous   adherions  & 

en  toute  occasion.  Introduit  aupres  cette     infame     proposition?  —  Le 

du  regent,  il  allegua  de  pr6teudues  prince    continuant,    et   opposant  4 

stipulations  secretes,  en  vertu  des-  cette  perfido  intention  la  conduite 

quelles  leDanemark  devoit,  (disoit-  loyale   du  Danemark,   qui   n'avoit 

on)  de  gr6  ovi  de  force,  faire  partie  pris   aucune   precaution  contre  les 

d'une  coalition  contre  1'Angleterre :  Anglois,  qui  les  avoit  toutes  prises 

il    donna   comme   raison  d'agir  la  contre    les    Franc.oi?,    ce    dont   on 

n6cessit6  ou  se  trouvoit  le  cabinet  abusoit    pour    le    surprendre  —  J/. 

Britannique  de  prendre  des  pricau-  Jackson  repondit  a  cette  juste  in- 

tions  pour  que   les   forces  navales  dignation  par  une  insolente  fatnili- 

du    Danemark    et    le     passage    du  arite,  ilisant  que  la  guerre  etoit  la 

Sund  ne  tombassent  pas  au  pouvoir  guerre,    qu'il   faUoit   se  resigner  a 

des  Francois:  et  en  consequence  il  ccs  necessitea,  et  ceder  au  plus  fort 

demanda  au  nom  de  son  gouverne-  quand,  on  etoit  le    plus  foible.    Le 

ment,  qu'on  livrat  &  I'armfie  Ang-  prince    cong^dia    1'agent   Anglois 

loise   la  forteresse  de  Kronenberg  avec  des  paroles  fort  dures,  et  lui 

qui  commande  le  Sund,  le  port  de  declara  qu'il  alloit  se  transporter 

Copenhague,  et  enfin  la  flotte  elle-  &  Copenhague,  pour  y  remplir  ses 

meme  —  promettant   de    garder    ie  devoirs    de    prince    et   de    citoyen 

tout  en  d6p6t,    pour  le  compte  du  Danois."    (Thiers,  Histoire  du  Oon- 

Daneniark,  qui  soroit  remis  en  pos-  sulat    et    de   1'Empire,    tome    viii. 

session  de  ce  qu'on   alloit  lui  en-  livre  xxviii.  p.  190.) 
lever,    des    que    le    danger    »crv>it 
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in  the  mean  time  let  us  remind  you  that  we  come  here  for 
the  advantage  of  our  own  empire,  and  that  we  are  now 
speaking  with  a  view  to  your  safety — wishing  to  get  you 
under  our  empire  without  trouble  to  ourselves,  and  to 
preserve  you  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  of  us." — "Cannot 
you  leave  us  alone,  and  let  us  be  your  friends  instead  of 
enemies,  but  neither  allies  of  you  nor  of  Sparta?" — said 
the  Melians.  "No  (is  the  reply) — your  friendship  does  us 
more  harm  than  your  enmity:  your  friendship  is  a  proof 
of  our  weakness,  in  the  eyes  of  our  subject-allies — your 
enmity  will  give  a  demonstration  of  our  power." — "But  do 
your  subjects  really  take  such  a  measure  of  equity,  as  to 
put  us,  who  have  no  sort  of  connexion  with  you,  on  the 
same  footing  with  themselves,  most  of  whom  are  your  own 
colonists,  while  many  of  them  have  even  revolted  from  you 
and  been  reconquered?" — "They  do:  for  they  think  that 
both  one  and  the  other  have  fair  ground  for  claiming  in- 
dependence, and  that  if  you  are  left  independent,  this  arises 
only  from  your  power  and  from  our  fear  to  attack  you.  So 
that  your  submission  will  not  only  enlarge  our  empire,  but 
strengthen  our  security  throughout  the  whole;  especially 
as  you  are  islanders,  and  feeble  islanders  too,  while  we  are 
lords  of  the  sea." — "But  surely  that  very  circumstance  is 
in  other  ways  a  protection  to  you,  as  evincing  your  modera- 
tion: for  if  you  attack  us,  you  will  at  once  alarm  all  neu- 
trals, and  convert  them  into  enemies." — "We  are  in  little 
fear  of  continental  cities,  who  are  out  of  our  reach  and  not 
likely  to  take  part  against  us, — but  only  of  islanders;  either 
yet  unincorporated  in  our  empire,  like  you, — or  already  in 
our  empire  and  discontented  with  the  constraint  which  it 
imposes.  It  is  such  islanders  who  by  their  ill-judged 
obstinacy  are  likely,  with  their  eyes  open,  to  bring  both  us 
and  themselves  into  peril." — "AVe  know  well  (said  the 
Melians,  after  some  other  observations  had  been  inter- 
changed) how  terrible  it  is  to  contend  against  your  su- 
perior power,  and  your  good  fortune;  nevertheless  we  trust 
that  in  point  of  fortune  we  shall  receive  fair  treatment 
from  the  Gods,  since  we  stand  upon  grounds  of  right  against 
injustice — and  as  to  our  inferior  power,  we  trust  that  the 
deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  our  ally  Sparta,  whose 
kindred  race  will  compel  her  from  very  shame  to  aid  us." — 
"We  too  (replied  the  Athenians)  think  that  we  shall  not 
be  worse  off  than  others  in  regard  to  the  divine  favour. 
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For  we  neither  advance  any  claim,  nor  do  any  act,  over- 
passing that  which  men  believe  in  regard  to  the  Gods,  and 
wish  in  regard  to  themselves.  What  we  believe  about  the 
Gods  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  see  to  be  the  practice 
of  men:  the  impulse  of  nature  inclines  them  of  necessity  to 
rule  over  what  is  inferior  in  force  to  themselves.  This  is 
the  principle  on  which  we  now  proceed — not  having  been 
the  first  either  to  lay  it  down  or  to  follow  it,  but  finding  it 
established  and  likely  to  continue  for  ever — and  knowing 
well  too  that  you  or  others  in  our  position  would  do  as 
much.  As  for  your  expectations  from  theLacedsemonians, 
founded  on  the  disgrace  of  their  remaining  deaf  to  your 
call,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  innocent  simplicity,  but 
we  at  the  same  time  deprecate  such  foolishness.  For  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  most  studious  of  excellence  in 
regard  to  themselves  and  their  own  national  customs.  But 
looking  at  their  behaviour  towards  others,  we  affirm  roundly, 
and  can  prove  by  many  examples  of  their  history,  that  they 
are  of  all  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  construing  what  is 
pleasing  as  if  it  were  honourable,  and  what  is  expedient 
as  if  it  were  just.  Now  that  is  not  the  state  of  mind  which 
you  require,  to  square  with  your  desperate  calculations  of 
safety." 

After  various  other  observations  interchanged  in  a 
similar  tenor,  the  Athenian  envoys,  strenuously  jjefusai  Of 
urging  upon  the  Melians  to  reconsider  the  matter  the  Melians 
more  cautiously  among  themselves,  withdrew,  * 
and  after  a  certain  interval,  were  recalled  by  the  Melian 
council  to  hear  the  following  words — "We  hold  to  the  same 
opinion,  as  at  first,  men  of  Athens.  We  shall  not  surrender 
the  independence  of  a  city  which  has  already  stood  for  TOO 
years :  we  shall  yet  make  an  effort  to  save  ourselves — relying 
on  that  favourable  fortune  which  the  Gods  have  hitherto 
vouchsafed  to  us,  as  well  as  upon  aid  from  men,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Lacedaemonians.  We  request  that  we  may 
be  considered  as  your  friends,  but  as  hostile  to  neither  party ; 
iind  that  you  will  leave  the  island  after  concluding  such  a 
truce  as  may  be  mutually  acceptable." — "Well  (said  the 
Athenian  envoys),  you  alone  seem  to  consider  future  con- 
tingences  as  clearer  than  the  facts  before  your  eyes,  and  to 
look  at  an  uncertain  distance  through  your  own  wishes,  as 
if  it  were  present  reality.  You  have  staked  yonr  all  upon 
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the  Lacedaemonians,  upon  forttme,  and  upon  fond  hopes; 
and  with  your  all  you  will  come  to  ruin." 

The  siege  was  forthwith  commenced.  A  wall  of  circum- 
Siege  and  vallation,  distributed  in  portions  among  the  dif- 
capture  of  ferent  allies  of  Athens,  was  constructed  round 
Meios.  (  ^e  town;  which  was  left  under  full  blockade 
both  by  sea  and  land,  while  the  rest  of  the  armament  retired 
home.  The  town  remained  blocked  up  for  several  months. 
During  the  course  of  that  time  the  besieged  made  two 
successful  sallies,  which  afforded  them  some  temporary 
relief,  and  forced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  additional  de- 
tachment under  Philokrates.  At  length  the  provisions 
within  were  exhausted;  plots  for  betrayal  commenced  among 
the  Melians  themselves,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  Athenians  resolved  to  put  to 
death  all  the  men  of  military  age,  and  to  sell  the  women 
and  children  as  slaves.  Who  the  proposer  of  this  barbarous 
resolution  was,  Thucydides  does  not  say;  but  Plutarch  and 
others  inform  us  that  Alkibiades  1  was  strenuous  in  sup- 
porting it.  Five  hundred  Athenian  settlers  were  sub- 
sequently sent  thither,  to  form  a  new  community ;  apparently 
not  as  kleruchs,  or  out-citizens  of  Athens, — but  as  new 
Melians.2 

Taking  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  towards  Melos 
Remarks  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  they  form  one  of 
upon  the.  the  grossest  and  most  inexcusable  pieces  of 
event.  cruelty  combined  with  injustice  which  Grecian 

history  presents  to  us.  In  appreciating  the  cruelty  of 
such  wholesale  executions,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  the 
laws  of  war  placed  the  prisoner  altogether  at  the  disposal 
of  his  conqueror,  and  that  an  Athenian  garrison,  if  captured 
by  the  Corinthians  inXaupaktus,Xis3ea,  or  elsewhere,  would 
assuredly  have  undergone  the  same  fate,  unless  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  kept  for  exchange.  But  the  treatment  of 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiades,  c.  16.  rsviaxosiom  irEjjriavTE;.  Lysander 

This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  state-  restored  some  Melians  to  the  island 

ments  •which  the  composer  of  the  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami 

Oration  of  Andokides  against  Al-  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  9):  some 

kibiades  found  current  in  respect  therefore  must  have  escaped  or 

to  the  conduct  of  the  latter  (sect,  must  have  been  spared,  or  some 

123).  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  of  the  youths  and  women,  sold  as 

questioning  the  truth  of  it.  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  capture, 

1  Thucyd.  v.  10G.  TO  Zk  '/top'.ov  must  have  been  redeemed  or  eman- 

a'JTOt  qjxT,3av,  droixoy;  •JJT^CV  cipated  from  captivity. 
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the  Melians  goes  beyond  all  rigour  of  the  laws  of  war;  for 
they  had  never  been  at  war  with  Athens,  nor  had  they  done 
anything  to  incur  her  enmity.  Moreover  the  acquisition  of 
the  island  was  of  no  material  value  to  Athens;  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  armament  employed  in  its  cap- 
ture. And  while  the  gain  was  thus  in  every  sense  slender, 
the  shock  to  Grecian  feeling  by  the  whole  proceeding  seems 
to  have  occasioned  serious  mischief  to  Athens.  Far  from 
tending  to  strengthen  her  entire  empire,  by  sweeping  in 
this  small  insular  population  who  had  hitherto  been  neutral 
and  harmless,  it  raised  nothing  but  odium  against  her,  and 
was  treasured  up  in  after  times  as  among  the  first  of  her 
misdeeds. 

To  gratify  her  pride  of  empire,  by  a  new  conquest — 
easy  to  effect,  though  of  small  value — was  doubtless  her 
chief  motive;  probably  also  strengthened  by  pique  against 
Sparta,  between  whom  and  herself  a  thoroughly  hostile 
feeling  subsisted — and  by  a  desire  to  humiliate  Sparta 
through  the  Meliaus.  This  passion  for  new  acquisition, 
superseding  the  more  reasonable  hopes  of  recovering  the 
lost  portions  of  her  empire,  will  be  seen  in  the  coming 
chapters  breaking  out  with  still  more  fatal  predominance. 

Both  these  two  points,  it  will  be  observed,  are  pro- 
minently marked  in  the  dialogue  set  forth  by  yiew  taken 
Thucydides.  I  have  already  stated  that  this  by  Thucy- 
dialogue  can  hardly  represent  what  actually  didesofthis 
passed,  except  as  to  a  few  general  points,  which 
the  historian  has  followed  out  into  deductions  and  illustra- 
tions, !  thus  dramatising  the  given  situation  in  a  powerful 
and  characteristic  manner.  The  language  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Athenian  envoys  is  that  of  pirates  and  robbers;  as 
Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus2  long  ago  remarked,  intimating 
his  suspicion  that  Thucydides  had  so  set  out  the  case  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  country  which  had  sent  him 
into  exile.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  suspicion,  \ve 
may  at  least  affirm  that  the  arguments  which  he  here 
ascribes  to  Athens  are  not  in  harmony  even  with  the  defects 
of  the  Athenian  character.  Athenian  speakers  are  more 
open  to  the  charge  of  equivocal  wording,  multiplication  of 

'Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  did.  c.  37—42.  p.  9<K>— 920  Reisk.: 

Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  ch.  compare  the  remarks  in  bis  Epistol. 

.xxiv.  p.  348.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  di-  Pneeipuis 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Thucy-  Uistorici  =  ,  p-  "T4  Keisk. 

VOL.  VI.  2   C 
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false  pretences,  softening  down  the  bad  points  of  their  case, 
putting  an  amiable  name  upon  vicious  acts,  employing  what 
is  properly  called  sophistry  where  their  purpose  needs  it. l 
Now  the  language  of  the  envoy  at  Melos,  which  has  been 
sometimes  cited  as  illustrating  the  immorality  of  the  class 
or  profession  (falsely  called  a  school)  named  Sophists  at 
Athens,  is  above  all  things  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  audacious 
frankness — a  disdain  not  merely  of  sophistry  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  but  even  of  such  plausible  excuse  as 
might  have  been  offered.  It  has  been  strangely  argued  as 
if  ''the  good  old  plan,  That  they  should  take  rvho  have  the 
power,  And  they  should  keep  rvho  can1'1 — had  been  first 
discovered  and  openly  promulgated  by  Athenian  sophists: 
whereas  the  true  purpose  and  value  of  sophists,  even  in  the 
modern  and  worst  sense  of  the  word  (putting  aside  the 
perversion  of  applying  that  sense  to  the  persons  called 
Sophists  at  Athens),  is,  to  furnish  plausible  matter  of 
deceptive  justification — so  that  the  strong  man  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  this  "good  old  plan"  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  but  without  avowing  it,  and  while  professing  fair 
dealing  or  just  retaliation  for  some  imaginary  wrong.  The 
wolf  in  .ZEsop's  fable  (of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb)  speaks 
like  a  sophist;  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Melos  speaks  in  a 
manner  totally  unlike  a  sophist,  either  in  the  Athenian  sense 
or  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word;  we  may  add,  unlike  an 
Athenian  at  all,  as  Dionysius  has  observed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice,  it  is  true  that  stronger 
states,  in  Greece  and  in  the  contemporary  world,  did  habi- 
tually tend,  as  they  have  tended  throughout  the  course  of 
history  down  to  the  present  day,  to  enlarge  their  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker.  Every  territory  in  Greece, 
except  Attica  and  Arcadia,  had  been  seized  by  conquerors 
who  dispossessed  or  enslaved  the  prior  inhabitants.  "We 
find  Brasidas  reminding  his  soldiers  of  the  good  sword  of 
their  forefathers,  which  had  established  dominion  over  men 
far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  as  matter  of  pride  and 
glory:2  and  when  we  come  to  the  times  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  we  shall  see  the  lust  of  conquest 

1    Plutarch,    Alkibiad.    16.    -co'j?  c.  15. 

'AOyjvjiouc  OEI  TO  itpao-aia  T(I)v  &MO-         2  Compare    also    -what   Brasidas 

tidfrcov   "oi?   o(i.oip"T|(xaai   TiQeixEvou?,  says  in  his  speech  to  the  Akanthi- 

TtaiOtai;    xotl    tptXavfyptoriai;.— To    the  ans,    v.    86.  — iny/Joc    5  i  x  a  itu  oe  l, 

game     purpose     Plutarch       Solon,  vjv  TJ  Tuyrj  eSwxev,  &c. 
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reaching  a  pitch  never  witnessed  among  free  Greeks.  Of 
right  thus  founded  on  simple  superiority  of  force,  there 
were  abundant  examples  to  be  quoted,  as  parallels  to  the 
Athenian  conquest  of  Melos:  but  that  which  is  unparalleled 
is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Athenian  envoy  of  justifying 
it,  or  rather  of  setting  aside  all  justification,  looking  at  the 
actual  state  of  civilization  in  Greece.  A  barbarous  invader 
casts  his  sword  into  the  scale  in  lieu  of  argument:  a  civi- 
lized conqueror  is  bound  by  received  international  morality 
to  furnish  some  justification — a  good  plea,  if  he  can — a 
false  plea,  or  sham  plea,  if  he  has  no  better.  But  the 
Athenian  envoy  neither  copies  the  contemptuous  silence 
of  the  barbarian  nor  the  smooth  lying  of  the  civilized  in- 
vader. Though  coming  from  the  most  cultivated  city  in 
Greece,  where  the  vices  prevalent  were  those  of  refinement 
and  not  of  barbarism,  he  disdains  the  conventional  arts  of 
civilized  diplomacy  more  than  would  have  been  done  by 
an  envoy  even  of  Argos  or  Korkyra.  He  even  disdains  to 
mention — what  might  have  been  said  with  perfect  truth 
as  matter  of  fact,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  sufficiency 
as  a  justification — that  the  Melians  had  enjoyed  for  the 
last  fifty  years  the  security  of  the  ^Egean  waters  at  the 
cost  of  Athens  and  her  allies,  without  any  payment  of  their 
own. 

So  at  least  he  is  made  to  do  in  the  Thucydidean  dra- 
matic fragment — M^Xo'j  "AXooaic  (The  Capture  of  Place  winch 
Melos) — if  we  may  parody  the  title  of  the  lost  }*  occupies 

n  f  -rti  -i  'irni         r\  c    ~*r-      ln  the 

tragedy  of  Jrhrymcnua — -'Ine  Lapture  of  Mi-   general 
letus."     And  I  think  a  comprehensive  view  of  historical 
the  history  of  Thucydides  will  suggest  to  us  the   Of  "rhucy- 
explanation  of  this  drama,  with  its   powerful    di^Ss. 
and  tragical  effect.     The  capture  of  Melos  comes  immedi- 
ately before  the  great  Athenian   expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse, which  was  resolved  upon  three  or  four  months  after- 
wards, and  despatched  during  the  course  of  the  following 
summer.      That    expedition   was    the    gigantic    effort    of 
Athens,  which  ended  in  the  most  ruinous  catastrophe  known 
to  ancient  history.     From  such  a  blow  it  was  impossible 
for  Athens    to    recover.      Though    crippled,   indeed,   she 
struggled  against  its  effects  with  surprising  energy;  but 
her  fortune  went  on,    in  the    main,    declining — yet  with 
occasional  moments    of   apparent    restoration- — until   her 
complete  prostration  and  subjugation  by  Lysander.     Now 

2  c  2 
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Thucydides,  just  before  he  gets  upon  the  plane  of  this 
descending  progress,  makes  a  halt,  to  illustrate  the  senti- 
ment of  Athenian  power  in  its  most  exaggerated,  insolent, 
and  cruel  manifestation,  by  his  dramatic  fragment  of  the 
envoys  at  Melos.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Herodotus, 
when  about  to  describe  the  forward  march  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  destined  to  terminate  in  such  fatal  humiliation — 
impresses  his  readers  with  an  elaborate  idea  of  the 
monarch's  insolence  and  superhuman  pride  by  various  con- 
versations between  him  and  the  courtiers  about  him,  as 
well  as  by  other  anecdotes,  combined  with  the  overwhelming 
specifications  of  the  muster  at  Doriskus.  Such  moral 
contrasts  and  juxtapositions,  especially  that  of  ruinous 
reverse  following  upon  overweening  good  fortune,  were 
highly  interesting  to  the  Greek  mind.  And  Thucydides 
— having  before  him  an  act  of  great  injustice  and  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  Athens,  committed  exactly  at  this  point  of 
time — has  availed  himself  of  the  form  of  dialogue,  for  once 
in  his  history,  to  bring  out  the  sentiments  of  a  disdainful 
and  confident  conqueror  in  dramatic  antithesis.  They  are 
however  his  own  sentiments,  conceived  as  suitable  to  the 
situation;  not  those  of  the  Athenian  envoy — still  less,  those 
of  the  Athenian  public — least  of  all,  those  of  that  much 
calumniated  class  of  men,  the  Athenian  sophists. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 
GELONIAN  DYNASTY. 

IN  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  brought  down  the  general 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  memorable  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse,  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war.  At 
this  period,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Greeks  becomes  intimately  blended  with 
that  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  But  hitherto  the  connexion 
between  the  two  has  been  merely  occasional,  and  of  little 
reciprocal  effect;  so  that  I  have  thought  it  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  to  keep  the  two  streams  entirely 
separate,  omitting  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  Sicily 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war.  I  now  proceed  to 
fill  up  this  blank;  to  recount  as  much  as  can  be  made  out 
of  Sicilian  events  during  the  interval  between  461 — 416 
B.C.;  and  to  assign  the  successive  steps  whereby  the  Athe- 
nians entangled  themselves  in  ambitious  projects  against 
Syracuse,  until  they  at  length  came  to  stake  the  larger 
portion  of  their  force  upon  that  fatal  hazard. 

The  extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse, l 
followed  by  the  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all   Expulsion 
the  other  despots  throughout  the  island,  left   of  the 
the  various  Grecian  cities  to  reorganise  them-   djMias'ty" 
selves  in  free  and  self-constituted  governments,   from  Syra- 
Unfortunately  our  memorials   respecting   this    oTotiKs"'1 
revolution  are  miserably  scanty;  but  there  is   despots 
enough  to  indicate  that  it  was  something  much   oTJ,"^*11' 
more  than  a  change  from  single-headed  to  popu-   Sicilian 
lar  government.    It  included,  farther,  transfers   t 
on  the  largest  scale  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  property.  The 
preceding  despots  had  sent  many  old  citizens  into  exile, 
transplanted  others  from  one  part  of  Sicily  to  another,  and 

1  Sec    above,    ch.  xliii.,     for   the  history  of  these  events.   I  cow  take 
up  the  thread  from  that  chapter. 
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provided  settlements  for  numerous  immigrants  and  merce- 
naries devoted  to  their  interest.  Of  these  proceedings 
much  was  reversed,  when  the  dynasties  were  overthrown, 
so  that  the  personal  and  proprietary  revolution  was  more 
complicated  and  perplexing  than  the  political.  After  a 
period  of  severe  commotion,  an  accommodation  was  con- 
cluded, whereby  the  adherents  of  the  expelled  dynasty 
were  planted  partly  in  the  territory  of  Hessene,  partly  in 
the  re-established  city  of  Kamarina,  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  southern  coast,  bordering  on  Syracuse. » 

1  Mr.  Mitford,  in  the  spirit  which  He  has  no  authority  for  it  what- 
is  usual  with  him,  while  enlarging  ever.  Diodorus  says  (xi.  76)  xa~- 
upon  the  suffering  occasioned  by  x).if)pouxii)jav  TVJV  y/upav,  Ac.;  and 
this  extensive  revolution  both  of  in-  again  (xi.  86)  he  speaks  of  TOV 
habitants  and  of  property  through-  avaSotajjiov  trj;  yiipaq,  the  re-divi- 
out  Sicily,  takes  no  notice  of  the  aion  of  the  territory:  but  respect- 
cause  in  which  it  originated — viz.  ing  equality  of  division— not  one 
the  number  of  foreign  mercenaries  word  does  he  say.  Nor  can  any 
whom  the  Gelonian  dynasty  had  principle  of  division,  in  this  case, 
brought  in  and  enrolled  as  new  be  less  probable  than  equality, 
citizens  (Gelon  alone  having  For  one  of  the  great  motives  of 
brought  in  10,000,  Diodor.  xi.  72),  the  re-division,  was  to  provide  for 
and  the  number  of  exiles  whom  those  exiles  who  had  been  dispos- 
they had banishedand dispossessed,  sessed  by  the  Gelonian  dynasty: 

I  will  here  notice  only  one  of  and  these  men  would  receive  lots, 

his  misrepresentations  respecting  greater  or  less,  on  the  ground  of 

the  events  of  this  period,  because  compensation  for  loss,  greater  or 

it  is  definite  as  well  as  important  less  as  it  might  have  been.  Be- 

(vol.  iv.  p.  9.  chap,  xviii.  sect.  1).  sides,  immediately  after  the  re-di- 

"But  thus  (he  says)  in  every  little  vision,  we  find  rich  and  poor 
state,  lands  were  left  to  become  mentioned  just  as  before  (xi.  86). 
public  property,  or  to  be  assigned  2.  Next  Mr.  Mitford  calls  "the 
to  new  individual  owners.  Every-  equal  division  of  all  the  lands  of 
where,  then,  that  favourite  measure  the  state"  the  favourite  measure  of 
of  democracy,  the  equal  division  of  democracy.  This  is  an  assertion 
the  lands  of  the  state,  was  resolved  not  less  incorrect.  Not  a  single 
wpon."  a  measure  impossible  to  be  democracy  in  Greece  (so  far  as  my 
perfectly  executed ;  impossible  to  knowledge  extends)  can  be  pro- 
be maintained  as  executed  ;  and  of  duced  in  which  such  equal  parti- 
very  doubtful  advantage,  if  it  could  tion  is  ever  known  to  have  been 
be  perfectly  executed  and  perfect-  carried  into  effect.  In  the  Athenian 
ly  maintained."  democracy,  especially,  not  only 

Again — sect.  iii.  p.  23,  he  speaks  there  existed  constantly  great 

of  "that  incomplete  and  iniquitous  inequality  of  landed  property,  but 

partition  of  land,"  Ac.  the  oath  annually  taken  by  the 

Now,  upon  this  we  may  remark —  popular    Heliastic    judges     had    a 

1.  The  equal  division  of  the  lands  special  clause,  protesting  empha- 

of  the  state,  here  affirmed  by  Mr.  tically  against  re-division  of  the 

Mitford,  is  a  pure  fancy  of  his  own.  land  or  extinction  of  debts. 
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But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established,  these  large 
mutations   of  inhabitants,   first  begun   by  the   Large 
despots, — and  the  incoherent  mixture  of  races,   changes  of 
religious  institutions,  dialects,  &c.,  which  was   ha^ftl'nts— " 
brought  about  unavoidably  during  the  process   effects  of 
— left  throughout  Sicily  a  feeling  of  local  insta-   this  fact 
bility,  very  different  from  the  long  traditional  tenures  in 
Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  and  numbered  by  foreign  enemies 
among  the  elements  of  its  weakness. l     The  wonder  indeed 
rather  is,  that  such  real  and  powerful  causes  of  disorder 
were  soon  so  efficaciously  controlled  by  the  popular  govern- 
ments, that  the  half-century  now  approaching  was  decidedly 
the  most  prosperous  and  undisturbed  period  in  the  history 
of  the  island. 

The  southern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  (beginning 
from  the  westward)  by  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  G-ela,  and 
Kamariua.  Then  came  Syracuse,  possessing  the  south- 
eastern cape,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  coast : 
next,  on  the  eastern  coast,  Leontini,  Katana,  and  Naxos: 
Messene,  on  the  strait  adjoining  Italy.  The  centre  of  the 
island,  and  even  much  of  the  northern  coast,  was  occupied 
by  the  non-Hellenic  Sikels  and  Sikans;  on  this  coast, 
Himera  was  the  only  Grecian  city.  Between  Himera  and 
Cape  Lilybseum,  the  western  corner  of  the  island  was 
occupied  by  the  non-Hellenic  cities  of  Egesta  and  Eryx, 
and  by  the  Carthaginian  seaports,  of  which  Pauormus 
(Palermo)  was  the  principal. 

Of  these   various   Grecian   cities,    all    independent, 
Syracuse  was  the  first  in  power,  Agrigentum   i>eiative 
the  second.   The  causes  above  noticed,  disturb-   power  and 
ing  the  first  commencement  of  popular  govern-   of'the*1' 
ments   in   all   of  them,   were  most  powerfully   Sicilian 
operative  at  Syracuse.     We  do  not  know  the   political 
particulars    of    the    democratical   constitution  dissensions 
which  was  there  established,  but   its  stability   ostracism8 
was  threatened   by   more   than  one   ambitious   tried  and 
pretender,  eager  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Gelo    a^doned. 
and  Hiero.     The  most  prominent  among  these  pretenders 
was  Tyndarion,  who  employed  a  considerable  fortune  in 
distributing  largesses  and  procuring  partisans  among  the 
poor.   His  political  designs  were  at  length  so  openly  mani- 
fested, that  he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put 

»  Tliucyd.  vi.  17. 
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to  death;  yet  not  without  an  abortive  insurrection  of  his 
partisans  to  rescue  him.  After  several  leading  citizens 
had  tried  and  failed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  people  thought 
it  expedient  to  pass  a  law  similar  to  the  Athenian  os- 
tracism, authorising  the  infliction  of  temporary  preventive 
banishment,  i  Tinder  this  law  several  powerful  citizens 
were  actually  and  speedily  banished;  and  such  was  the  abuse 
of  the  new  engine  by  the  political  parties  in  the  city,  that 
men  of  conspicuous  position  are  said  to  have  become  afraid 
of  meddling  with  public  affairs.  Thus  put  in  practice,  the 
institution  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  new  political  con- 
tentions not  less  violent  than  those  which  it  checked, 
insomuch  that  the  Syracusans  found  themselves  obliged  to 
repeal  the  law  not  long  after  its  introduction.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn  some  particulars  concerning  this 

B)litical  experiment,  beyond  the  meagre  abstract  given  by 
iodorus — and  especially  to  know  the  precautionary 
securities  by  which  the  application  of  the  ostracising 
sentence  was  restrained  at  Syracuse.  Perhaps  no  care  was 
taken  to  copy  the  checks  and  formalities  provided  by 
Kleisthenes  at  Athens.  Yet  under  all  circumstances,  the 
institution,  though  tutelary  if  reserved  for  its  proper  emer- 
gencies, was  eminently  open  to  abuse,  so  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  wonder  that  abuse  occurred,  especially  at  a  period 
of  great  violence  and  discord.  The  wonder  rather  is,  that 
it  was  so  little  abused  at  Athens. 

Although  the  ostracism  (or  petalism)  at  Syracuse  was 
speedily   discontinued,   it   may  probably  have 

Power  and      .*,,          J,    ,  .  '.        11  ^    ?  ,.   J 

foreign  ex-  left  a  salutary  impression  behind,  as  far  as  we 
pioits  of  can  -judge  from  the  fact  that  new  pretenders  to 

Syracuse.          -i  i_-  i_    i  JM_  j.-          i        mi 

despotism  are  not  hereafter  mentioned.  The 
republic  increases  in  wealth  and  manifests  an  energetic 
action  in  foreign  affairs.  The  Syracusan  admiral  Phayllus 

was  despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  repress 

B.C.  453.  ,,  .     L  .  f.   ,,       m      L,         .  .    . 

the  piracies  01  the  lyrrheman  maritime  towns, 
and  after  ravaging  the  island  of  Elba,  returned  home,  under 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the 
enemy;  on  which  accusation  he  was  tried  and  banished — a 
second  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  under  Apelles  being  sent  to 

1  Diodor.   xi.  86,   87.    The    insti-  tended  to  be  banished  was  written 

tution  at  Syracuse  was  called  the  upon  a  leaf  of  olive,   instead  of  a 

petalism,    because    in    taking    the  shell  or  potsherd, 
votes,  the  name  of  the  citizen  in- 
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the  same  regions.  The  new  admiral  not  only  plundered 
many  parts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  but  also  carried  his 
ravages  into  the  island  of  Corsica  (at  that  time  a  Tyrrhenian 
possession),  and  reduced  the  island  of  Elba  completely. 
His  return  was  signalised  by  a  large  number  of  captives 
and  a  rich  booty.1 

Meanwhile  the  great  antecedent  revolutions,  among  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Sicily,  had  raised  a  new  spirit 
among  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  and  inspired 
the  Sikel  prince  Duketius,  a  man  of  spirit  and   the  Interior 
ability,    with   large   ideas   of  aggrandisement,   of  Sicily— 
Many  exiled  Greeks  having  probably   sought   *fncekel 
service  with  him,  it  was  either  by  their  sug-  Duketius— 
gestion,  or  from  having  himself  caught  the  spirit  t^e  °"^  3 
of  Hellenic  improvement,  that  he  commenced  Sikel  town 
the  plan  of  bringing  the  petty  Sikel  communi-    of  Pallk6- 
ties  into  something  like  city-life  and  collective  co-operation. 
Having  acquired  glory  by  the  capture  of  the  Grecian  town 
of  Morgantina,  he  induced  all  the  Sikel  communities  (with 
the  exception  of  Hybla)  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  federative 
compact.     Next,  in  order  to  obtain  a  central  point  for  the 
new  organization,  he  transferred  his  own  little  town  from 
the  hill  top,  called  Menee,  down  to  a  convenient  spot  of  the 
neighbouring  plain,  near  to  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  gods 
called    Paliki.2     As  the  veneration  paid   to  these  gods, 
determined  in  part  by  the  striking  volcanic  manifestations 
in  the  neighbourhood,  rendered  this  plain  a  suitable  point 
of  attraction  for  Sikels  generally,  Duketius  was  enabled  to 
establish  a  considerable  new  city  of  Palike,  with  walls  of 
large  circumference,  and  an  ample  range  of  adjacent  land 
which  he  distributed  among  a  numerous  Sikel  population, 
probably  with  some  Greeks  intermingled. 

The  powerful  position  which  Duketius  had  thus 
acquired  is  attested  by  the  aggressive  character  of  his 
measures,  intended  gradually  to  recover  a  portion  at  least 
of  that  ground  which  the  Greeks  had  appropriated  at  the 


1  Diodor.  xi.  87,  88. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  78,  88,  90.  The  pro- 

ceeding  of  Duketius  is  illustrated          'A).X'    IV    Ozcopsia;    (uxoy;  ^oX'jrt- 
hy  the  description  of  Dardanus  in  oixc'j  "Ior,c. 

the  Iliad,  xx.  21(3.  Compare  Plato,  Do  Lcgg.  iii.  p.  CSl, 

KTiue    os     Aapos-iir/f,     ir.z\    O'JT.ID      082. 
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expense  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  Sikel  town  of 
B.C.  451.  Ennesia  had  been  seized  by  the  Hieronian 
Greeks  expelled  from  .2Etna,  and  had  received 
Du£iuS-f  from  them  the  name  of  ^tna;i  Duketius  now 
he  is  found  means  to  reconquer  it,  after  ensnaring 

and^e-4  ^Y  stratagem  the  leading  magistrate.  He  was 
comes  the  next  bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
the5  Syra-°f  Agrigentines,  and  to  besiege  one  of  their  country 
cusans,who  garrisons  called  Motyum.  We  are  impressed 

anTsemT'  w^n  a  nign  ^ea  °^  ^s  power  when  we  learn 
him  to  that  the  Agrigentines,  while  marching  to  re- 
Cormth.  Heve  the  place,  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke 
aid  from  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  to  them  a  force  under 
Bolkon.  Over  this  united  force  Duketius  gained  a  victory 
— in  consequence  of  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  Bolkon, 
as  the  Syracusans  believed — insomuch  that  they  condemn- 
ed him  to  death.  In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Sikel  prince  changed.  The  united 
army  of  these  two  powerful  cities  raised  the  blockade  of 
Motyum,  completely  defeated  him  in  the  field,  and  dispersed 
all  his  forces.  Finding  himself  deserted  by  his  comrades 
and  even  on  the  point  of  being  betrayed,  he  took  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  casting  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  rode  off  by  night  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse, 
entered  the  city  unknown,  and  sat  down  as  a  suppliant  on 
the  altar  in  the  agora,  surrendering  himself  together  with 
all  his  territory.  A  spectacle  thus  unexpected  brought 
together  a  crowd  of  Syracuse  citizens,  exciting  in  them  the 
strongest  emotions:  and  when  the  magistrates  convened 
the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  his  fate,  the  voice 
of  mercy  was  found  paramount,  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
recommendations  of  some  of  the  political  leaders.  The 
most  respected  among  the  elder  citizens — earnestly  recom- 
mending mild  treatment  towards  a  foe  thus  fallen  and 
suppliant,  coupled  with  scrupulous  regard  not  to  bring 
upon  the  city  the  avenging  hand  of  Xemesis — found  their 
appeal  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  people  welcomed 
by  one  unanimous  cry  of  "Save  the  suppliant."2  Duketius, 
withdrawn  from  the  altar,  was  sent  off  to  Corinth  under 
his  engagement  to  live  there  quietly  for  the  future;  the 
Syracusans  providing  for  his  comfortable  maintenance. 

1  Diodor.  xi.  76.  toirip  Ttvl  uia  oiovr  c(b*su  ar:avTS? 

*  Diodor.  xi.  91,  92.     '0  oj   &/j,uo:       s3stov  TOV   IXSTT,-/. 
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Amidst  the  cruelty  habitual  in  ancient  warfare,  this 
remarkable  incident  excites  mingled  surprise   Duketius 
and  admiration.    Doubtless  the  lenient  impulse   brea^s  n*8 

c    ,,  •,  .    i  e  .1     •  •  parole  and 

ot  the  people  mainly  arose  irom  their  seeing  returns  to 
Duketius  actually  before  them  in  suppliant  Sicily- 
posture  at  their  altar,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to 
determine  his  fate  in  his  absence — just  as  the  Athenian 
people  were  in  like  manner  moved  by  the  actual  sight  of 
the  captive  Dorieus,  and  induced  to  spare  his  life,  on  an 
occasion  which  will  be  hereafter  recounted.1  If  in  some 
instances  the  assembled  people,  obeying  the  usual  vehe- 
mence of  multitudinous  sentiment,  carried  severities  to 
excess, — so,  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  appeal 
to  their  humane  impulses  will  be  found  to  have  triumphed 
over  prudential  regard  for  future  security.  Such  was  the 
fruit  which  the  Syracusans  reaped  for  sparing  Duketius, 
who,  after  residing  a  year  or  two  at  Corinth,  violated  his 
parole.  Pretending  to  have  received  an  order  from  the 
oracle,  he  assembled  a  number  of  colonists,  whom  he  con- 
ducted into  Sicily  to  found  a  city  at  Kale  Akte  on  the 
northern  coast  belonging  to  the  Sikels.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  when  the  Syracusans  found  in  what  manner  their 
lenity  was  requited,  the  speakers  who  had  recommended 
severe  treatment  would  take  great  credit  on  the  score  of 
superior  foresight.2 

1  Xenophon,    Helleu.    i.    5,     19;  who  transforms  a  breach  of  parole 

Pausanias,  vi.  7,  2.  on    the    part    of    the  Sikel   prince 

1  Mr.  Mitford  recounts  as  follows  into    an    ambitious    manoeuvre    on 

the  return  of  Duketius  to  Sicily—  the    part    of   the    Syracusan  demo- 

"The  Syracusan  chiefs  brought  back  cracy.      The     words    of    Diodorus, 

Ducctius  from  Corinth,  apparently  the  only  authority  in  the  case,  ara 

to  make  him  instrumental  to  their  as  follows  (xii.  8)  : — OuTo;  Si  (Du- 

own  views  for  advancing  the  power  ketius)    o/.iyov    yp'ivov    [xsiva?  i-i  rrj 

of     their     commonwealth.          They  Kopi-jfJi|),  T  at;  CIJAO).  07135  H/.'jsi, 

permitted,     or    rather    encouraged,  x«t     -y>--',*.^~;j.\>---i<j^    y_pr,3iA'jv     ur.6 

him  to  establish  a  colony  of  mixed  TUJ-/  'j  =  tl>v  ii.<j-<\i  oiO'Ja'Jat,  x-taai  Tr(-» 

people^   Greeks  and  Sicels,  at  Oal6  KI/.TJV  'AxTrjv  EV  2ixsXta,  xiTS~).E'J3cv 

Acte,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  si?    TTJV    VTJSOV   [ASTOI   -'/)./.<!)•<  oixr(T'J- 

island"    (ch.    xviii.   sect.    i.  vol.  iv.  pcuv    s'j-jsriJ.a^ovTn    6i    xat    TUJV  2i- 

p.  13).  xi).uj-<    Tivi?,    i-i  01;    fj-f  X7t  'Av/_oavi- 

The    statement    that    "the    Syra-  vr,:,   6    -rib-<  *li'. ^\--j.\.u>i    ?'jv73Ts'jtuv. 

cusans  brought  back  Duketius,   or  O'JTO;  u.i-i  ovv  r.iv.  TOV  oixi;u.ov  -/j; 

encouraged    him    to    come  back   or  K'/AT^  'AxTij;  iyi-jETo'   'AxpaY3f~i''Oi 

to  found  the  colony  of  Kale  Acte,"  c  =  ,    5;j.7    ai-/    <rfJO voo VTZ;    TOI?  2PJ07- 

is  a  complete  departure  from  Dio-  vvjtr.oi',  d'j.7  o'    t^X 

dorus  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mitford  :  I-.:    AVJXST'.O-J    ov-a 
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But  the  return  of  this  energetic  enemy  was  not  the 

B.C.  446.         °nly  mischief  which  the  Syracusans  suffered. 

Their  resolution  to  spare  Duketius  had  been 

of  'syracuU   adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Agri- 

in  the  gentines,  who  had  helped  to  conquer  him;  and 

interior  of      °,        ••    , ,  '  •,  ..     *  . '     , , 

Sicily—         the  latter,   when  they  saw  him  again  in  the 
death  of        island  and  again  formidable,  were  so  indignant 

Duketius.        J.T.    j     .1  IT         j  •       L    ci 

that  they  declared  war  against  Syracuse.  A 
standing  jealousy  prevailed  between  these  two  great  cities, 
the  first  and  second  powers  in  Sicily.  War  actually  broke 
out  between  them,  wherein  other  Greek  cities  took  part. 
After  lasting  some  time,  with  various  acts  of  hostility,  and 
especially  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  at  the  river 
Himera,  these  latter  solicited  and  obtained  peace. l  The 
discord  between  the  two  cities  however  had  left  leisure  to 
Duketius  to  found  the  city  ofXale  Akte,  and  to  make 
some  progress  in  re-establishing  his  ascendency  over  the 
Sikels,  in  which  operation  he  was  overtaken  by  death. 
He  probably  left  no  successor  to  carry  on  his-  plans,  so 
that  the  Syracusans,  pressing  their  attacks  vigorously, 

reduced  many  of  the  Sikel  townships  in  the 
B.C.  440.  -11  •  •  -u-  c  i  T\r 

island — regaining  his  former  conquest  Morgan- 
tine,  and  subduing  even  the  strong  position  and  town  called 
Trinakia2,  after  a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants. 

By  this  large  accession  both  of  subjects  and  of  tribute, 
B  c  4-9          combined  with  her  recent  victory  over  Agri- 

gentum,  Syracuse  was  elevated  to  the  height  of 
power,  and  began  to  indulge  schemes  for  extending  her 
ascendency  throughout  the  island:  with  which  view  her 
horsemen  were  doubled  in  number,  and  one  hundred  new 

Olsaiosav  avsu    775?  "A  xp  a  Y«'<-  I  share   so    far  as   to   believe  that 

tiviov  -{i<a  (AT)  5,  noXsfxov  ityisfiav  Diodorus  has  greatly  overrated  its 

"oi;  2'jpoty.ouatoii;.  magnitude  and  importance. 

1  Diodor.  xii.  8.  Nor  can  it  be  true,   as  Diodorua 

1  Diodor.    xii.   29.     For    the    re-  affirms,  that  Trinakia  -was  the  only 

conquest  of  Morgantine,   see  Thu-  Sikel   township    remaining  unsub- 

cyd.  iv.  65.  dued  by  the  Syracusans,  and  that, 

Eespecting  this  town  of  Trinakia,  after  conquering   that   place,   they 

known   only   from   the    passage  of  had  subdued  them    all.     We  know 

Djodorus  here,  Paulmier  (as  cited  that  there  were  no  inconsiderable 

in  Wesseling's    note),    as    well  as  number  of  independent  Sikels,  at 

Mannert  (G-eographie  der  Griechen  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion 

und   Komer,  b.    x.    ch.  xv.  p.  446),  of  S:cily  (Thucyd.  vi.  88;  vii.  2). 
intimate  some   scepticism  ;    which 
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triremes  were  constructed. l  Whether  any,  or  what  steps 
were  taken  to  realise  her  designs,  our  historian  does  not 
tell  us.  But  the  position  of  Sicily  remains  the  same  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war:  Syracuse,  the 
first  city  as  to  power — indulging  in  ambitious  dreams,  if 
not  in  ambitious  aggressions;  Agrigentum,  a  jealous 
second,  and  almost  a  rival;  the  remaining  Grecian  states 
maintaining  their  independence,  yet  not  without  mistrust 
and  apprehension. 

Though  the  particular  phenomena   of  this  period, 
however,  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  T 

,1     j.  -j.  c  j.    Prosperity 

see  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  one   ot   great   and  power 
prosperity  for  Sicily.    The  wealth,  commerce,   of  A?ri- 

•     -i    r  1  T  j.       r    *        •  •   i      gentuin. 

and  public  monuments  ot  Agrigentum,  especial- 
ly, appear  to  have  even  surpassed  those  of  the  Syracusans. 
Her  trade  with  Carthage  and  the  African  coast  was  both 
extensive  and  profitable ;  for  at  this  time  neither  the  vine 
nor  the  olive  were  much  cultivated  in  Libya,  and  the 
Carthaginians  derived  their  wine  and  oil  from  the  southern 
territory  of  Sicily,2  particularly  that  of  Agrigentum.  The 
temples  of  the  city,  among  which  that  of  Olympic  Zeus 
stood  foremost,  were  on  the  grandest  scale  of  magnificence, 
surpassing  everything  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  free  as  well  as  slave,  was  very  great:  the 
number  of  rich  men,  keeping  chariots,  and  competing  for 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  renowned — not  less 
than  the  accumulation  of  works  of  art,  statues  and  pic- 
tures,3 with  manifold  insignia  of  ornament  and  luxury. 
All  this  is  particularly  brought  to  our  notice,  because  of 
the  frightful  catastrophe  which  desolated  Agrigentum  in 
406  B.C.  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  in 
the  interval  which  we  are  now  describing,  that  such  pros- 
perity was  accumulated;  doubtless  not  in  Agrigentum 
alone,  but  more  or  less  throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities 
of  the  island. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  material  prosperity  that  they  were 
distinguished.     At  this  time,   the   intellectual  intellectual 
movement  in  some  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian   ™0g?™1eu.l 
towns  was  very  considerable.  The  inconsiderable   Empe-  7 
town  of  Elea  in  theGult'of  Poseidonia  nourished  ^.°sk-!^s_J 
two  of  the  greatest  speculative  philosophers  in   Korax— 
Greece — Parmenides  and  Zeno.  Empedokles  of  Gorgias. 

1  Diodor.  xii.  30.  »  Diodor.  xiii.  81.         3  Diodor.  xiii.  $2,  S3,  90. 
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Agrigentum  was  hardly  less  eminent  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, yet  combining  with  it  a  political  and  practical  effi- 
ciency. The  popular  character  of  the  Sicilian  governments 
stimulated  the  cultivation  of  rhetorical  studies,  wherein  not 
only  Empedokles  and  Polus  at  Agrigentum,  hut  Tisias  and 
Korax  at  Syracuse,  and  still  more,  Gorgias  at  Leontini — 
acquired  great  reputation. »  The  constitution  established 
at  Agrigentum  after  the  dispossession  of  the  Theronian 
dynasty  was  at  first  not  thoroughly  democratical,  the 
principal  authority  residing  in  a  large  Senate  of  One 
Thousand  members.  We  are  told  even  that  an  ambitious 
club  of  citizens  were  aiming  at  the  re-establishment  of  a 
despotism,  when  Empedokles,  availing  himself  of  wealth 
and  high  position,  took  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition; 
so  as  not  only  to  defeat  this  intrigue,  but  also  to  put  down 
the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  and  render  the  government 
completely  democratical.  His  influence  over  the  people 
was  enhanced  by  the  vein  of  mysticism,  and  pretence  to 
miraculous  or  divine  endowments,  which  accompanied  his 
philosophical  speculations,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Pytha- 
goras.2 The  same  combination  of  rhetoric  with  meta- 
physical speculation  appears  also  in  Gorgias  of  Leontini; 
whose  celebrity  as  a  teacher  throughout  Greece  was  both 
greater  and  earlier  than  that  of  any  one  else.  It  was  a 
similar  demand  for  popular  speaking  in  the  assembly  and 
the  judicatures  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  rhetori- 
cal teachers  Tisias  and  Korax  at  Syracuse. 

In  such  state  of  material  prosperity,  popular  politics, 
Sicilian  and  intellectual  activity,  the  Sicilian  towns  were 
cities— their  foun(j  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  struggle 

condition  ru       T»   i 

and  between  Athens  and  tne  Jr  eloponnesian    con- 

proceed-        federacy  in  431  B.C.  In  that  struggle  the  Italian 

ings   at  the  ,  „..   •?,.         .-,         i       i     j  T      ' 

first  and  Sicilian  Greeks  had  no  direct  concern,  nor 

outaof"the  anything  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  Athens ; 

Peiopon-  who,  though  she  had  founded  Thurii  in  443  B.C., 

nesian  war,  appears  to  have  never  aimed  at  any  political 

1  See  Aristotle  as  cited  by  Cicero,  inventore  Tisia")  had  been  super- 
Brut,  c.  12;  Plato,  Phaedr.  p.  267,  seded  by  Aristotle,  who  had  col- 
c.  113, 114  ;  Dionys.  Halic.  Judicium  lected  them  carefully,  "nomina- 
de  Isocrate,  p.  534  B,  and  Epist.  tim,"  and  had  improved  upon  their 
II.  ad  AmmaBum,  p.  792  ;  also  Quin-  expositions.  Dionysius  laments 
tilian,  iii.  1,  125.  According  to  that  they  had  been  so  superseded 
Cicero  (de  Inventioue,  ii.  2),  the  (Epist.  ad  Ammre.  p.  722). 
treatises  of  these  ancient  rhetor-  2  Diogenes,  Lae'rt.  viii.  64-71 ; 
icians  ("usque  a  principe  illo  et  Seyfert,  Akragas  und  sein  Gebiet, 
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ascendency  even  over  that  town — much  less  anywhere 
else  on  the  coast.  But  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  though 
forming  a  system  apart  in  their  own  island,  from  which 
it  suited  the  dominant  policy  of  Syracuse  to  exclude 
all  foreign  interference  l — were  yet  connected  by  sympathy, 
and  on  one  side  even  by  alliances,  with  the  two  main  streams 
of  Hellenic  politics.  Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
numbered  all  or  most  of  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily — 
Syracuse,  Kamarina,  G-ela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  perhaps 
Himera  and  Messene — together  with  Lokri  and  Tarentum 
in  Italy:  among  the  allies  of  Athens,  perhaps,  theChalkidic 
or  Ionic  Rhegium  in  Italy.  -  Whether  the  Ionic  cities  in 
Sicily — Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leontim — were  at  this  time 
united  with  Athens  by  any  special  treaty,  is  very  doubtful. 
But  if  we  examine  the  state  of  politics  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  it  will  be  found  that  the  connexion  of  the 
Sicilian  cities  on  both  sides  with  Central  Greece  was  rather 
•me  of  sympathy  and  tendency,  than' of  pronounced  obliga- 
tion and  action.  The  Dorian  Sicilians,  though  doubtless 
.sharing  the  antipathy  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  to 
Athens,  had  never  been  called  upon  for  any  co-operation 
with  Sparta ;  nor  had  the  Ionic  Sicilians  yet  learned  to  look 

sect.    ii.  p.    70;    Ritter,  Geschichte  even    the     name     of    tha     archon, 

d?r   alten    Pbilosophie,    vol.  i.  ch.  Apseudes,    which   lie    has    restored 

vi.  p.  533  sdjq.  by     a     plausible     conjecture,     can 

1  Tliueyd.    iv.  61-G4.     This  is  the  hardly  be  considered  as  certain. 

tenor   of   the   speech    delivered  by  If  we  could  believe  the  story  in 

Hermokrates    at    the    congress    of  Justin   iv.  3,  Rhegium   must    liavu 

irula    in    the     eighth    year    of   the  ceased  to   be  Ionic  before  the  Pe- 

Peloponnesian  war.   His  language  loponnesian  war.     He  states,   that 

is    remarkable:    he    calls    all    non-  in  a  sedition    at  Rhenium,    one  of 

Sicilian  Greeks  txXXotp'JXou;,  the    parties    called    in    auxiliaries 

-    The    inscription    in    Boeckh's  from     Himera.      These     Himeraan 

Corpus  Inscriptt.    (No.    74.  Part  I.  exiles  having    first    destroyed    the 

p.  112)  relating  to  the  alliance  be-  enemies  against    whom    they  were 

tween  Athens  and  Rhegium,    con-  invoked,  next  massacred  the  friends 

veys     little     certain     information,  who     had     invoked      them  —  '-riusi 

Boeckh    refers    it    to    a    covenant  facinus    nulli    tyranno    comparan- 

concludcd    in     the    archonship    of  dum.''     They  married  the  Rhogine 

Apseudes  at  Athens  (Olymp.  SO,  4.  women,    and    seized    the    city    for 

u.c.    433-432,    the    year   before    the  themselves. 

Peloponnesian    war)    renewing    an  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 

alliance  which   was    even    then    of  this    story,    which    neither  appears 

•  il,l  date.     But    it    appears    to    me  noticed  in  Thucydides,    nor  seems 

that  the  supposition    of  a  renewal  to   consist  with  what  he  tells  us. 
is    only   his   own    conjecture:    and 
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to  Athens  for  protection  against  their  powerful  neighbour, 
Syracuse. 

It  was  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
Eeiations  Korkyra,  and  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  that 
of  Sicily  to  quarrel  (B.C.  433 — 432),  which  brought  the  Si- 
Athens  and  cilian  parties  one  step  nearer  to  co-operation  in 

Sparta—  ,      ,-,   *  .  r        i    •     .          T«-r 

altered  by     the ireJoponnesian quarrel, in two  different ways; 
the  quarrel    grst  ^y  exciting  the  most  violent  anti- Athenian 

between  •    -,     •       r\ ,      •    j.i  -j-i.        i.  JT       o-    -T 

Corinth  and   war-spirit  in  Corinth,  with  whom  the  Sicilian 
Korkyra        Dorians  held  their  chief  commerce  and  sympathy 

and  the  ,,  .,.  ,       .-          ,        J,.r         *P 

interven-  — next,  by  providing  a  basis  for  the  action  of 
tton  of  Athenian  maritime  force  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  would  have  been  impracticable  without 
an  established  footing  in  Korkyra.  But  Plutarch  (whom 
most  historians  have  followed)  is  mistaken,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  Thucydides,  when  he  ascribes  to  the  Athenians 
at  this  time  ambitious  projects  in  Sicily  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  they  came  to  conceive  seven  or  eight  years 
afterwards.  At  the  outbreak,  and  for  some  years  before 
the  outbreak,  of  the  war,  the  policy  of  Athens  was  purely 
conservative,  and  that  of  her  enemies  aggressive,  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  former  chapter.  At  that  moment  Sparta  and 
Corinth  anticipated  large  assistance  from  the  Sicilian 
Dorians,  in  ships  of  war,  in  money,  and  in  provisions; 
while  the  value  of  Korkyra  as  an  ally  of  Athens  consisted 
in  affording  facilities  for  obstructing  such  reinforcements, 
far  more  than  from  any  anticipated  conquests.1 

In  the  spring  of  431  B.C.,  the  Spartans,  then  organising 
Expecta-  their  first  invasion  of  Attica  and  full  of  hope 
tions  enter-  that  Athens  would  be  crushed  in  one  or  two 

tamed  by  .  »  ,    ,     ,     ,       ,      .,,.  „ 

Sparta  of      campaigns,  contemplated  the  building  ot  a  vast 
aid  from  the   fleet  of  500  ships  of  war  among  the  confederacy. 

Sicilian  .  .  ,        ,  ,  c  .  „     ,  : P     .  .  J 

Dorians,  at   A  considerable  portion  ol  this  charge  was  im- 
the  begin-     posed  upon  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Dorians,  and 

ning  of  the    *  ,    .f     ,.  i       •  j  -ji     • 

Peiopon-  a  contribution  in  money  besides;  with  instruc- 

nesian  war.  tions  to  refrain  from  any  immediate  declaration 

tions  °not  against  Athens  until  their  fleet  should  be  ready. 2 

realised.  Of  such  expected  succour,  indeed,  little  was  ever 

1  Thucyd.  i.  36.  oav  itoisisQat   xara   [AS^eSo;  tu>v  ito- 

5  Thncyd.   ii.   7.     Kat  AaxE8aifio-      Xsiov,  tbc  is  TOV  ravra    aptSjiov  nev- 

VlOl?    J15V,    KpOC   TOl?     a'JTOU    UltapyOU-        T5X03tU)V    VE<I)V    £36(JLEVOV,    i'C. 

oan,    s;   'ItaXiai;   xai    StueXiai;    TDK          Respecting   the  construction    of 
TaxEivuv    iXofxevot;,    vau?  areTay^Tj-     this  perplexing    passage,  read  the 
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realised  in  any  way;  in  ships,  nothing  at  all.  But  the 
expectations  and  orders  of  Sparta  show,  that  here  as  else- 
where, she  was  then  on  the  offensive,  and  Athens  only  on 
the  defensive.  Probably  the  Corinthians  had  encouraged 
the  expectation  of  ample  reinforcements  from  Syracuse  and 
the  neighbouring  towns, — a  hope  which  must  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  confidence  with  which  they  began 
the  struggle.  What  were  the  causes  which  prevented  it 
from  being  realised,  we  are  not  distinctly  told;  and  we  find 
Hermokrates  the  Syracusan  reproaching  his  countrymen 
fifteen  years  afterwards  (immediately  before  the  great 
Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse)  with  their  ante- 
cedent apathy. l  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  as  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  contest — neither 
wrongs  to  avenge,  nor  dangers  to  apprehend,  from  Athens 
— nor  any  habit^of  obeying  requisitions  from  Sparta;  so 
they  might  naturally  content  themselves  with  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  promises  of  aid  in  case  of  need,  without 

notes   of  Dr.   Arnold,  Poppo,    and  Five   hundred   sail   for   the    entire 

Goller:    compare    Poppo,   ad  Thu-  confederacy  would  be  a  prodigious 

cyd.  vol.  i.  cli.  xv.  p.  181.  total  :  COO  sail  for  Sicily  and  Italy 

I    agree    with    Dr.    Arnold    and  alone,  would  be  incredible. 
Goller  in  rejecting  the  construction         To  construe   the   sentence   as   it 

of  aotou  with  e£  'ItaXis;  xcct  2ix:-  stands  now  (putting  aside  the  con- 

Xias,  in  the   sense   of  "those  ships  jecture  of  vrj:?  instead  of  vao?,    or 

which  were   in  Peloponnesus  from  ezEtayOrj    instead    of    sitSTiy9r)uav, 

Italy  and   Sicily."     This  would  be  which  would  make  it  run  smoothly), 

untrue   in   point    of  fact,    as  they  we  must  admit  the  supposition  of 

observe:    there    were    no    Sicilian  a    break    or   double    construction, 

ships  of  war  in  Peloponnesus.  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  Thu- 

Kevertheless  I  think  (differing  cydides.  The  sentence  begins  with 
from  them)  that  BOTOU  is  not  a  one  form  of  construction  and  con- 
pronoun  referring  to  e;  'I-a/.i'/?  eludes  with  another.  We  must 
xat  2ixE).i7.q,  but  is  used  in  con-  suppose  (with  Goller)  that  ii  -01- 
trast  with  those  words,  and  really  /.si;  is  understood  as  the  nomina- 
means  "in  or  about  Peloponnesus."  tive  case  to  £Ht~ayOr,aav.  The  da- 
It  was  contemplated  that  new  ships  tive  cases  (AaxsSaijjLOvlot; — E'/.OIJLS- 
Ehould  be  built  in  Sicily  and  Italy  voi?)  are  to  be  considered,  I  ap- 
of  sufficient  number  to  make  the  prehend,  as  governed  by  vrjs;  ir.s- 
total  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonian  TdyOr,aav:  that  is,  these  dative 
confederacy  (including  the  triremes  cases  belong  to  the  first  form  of 
already  in  Peloponnesus)  equal  construction,  which  Thucydidi's 
to  500  sail.  But  it  was  never  con-  has  not  carried  out.  The  sentence 
tumplated  that  the  triremes  in  Italy  is  begun  as  if  r/js;  i-t-y.y'ir^fi  were 
and  Sicily  alone  should  amount  to  intended  to  follow. 
fiOO  sail,  as  Dr.  Arnold  (in  my  *  Tliucyd.  vi.  34:  compare  iii.  8ft. 
judgement,  erroneously)  imagines. 

VOL.  VI.  '1  D 
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taxing  themselves  to  the  enormous  extent  which  it  pleased 
Sparta  to  impose,  for  purposes  both  aggressive  and  purely 
Peloponnesian.  Perhaps  the  leading  men  in  Syracuse,  from 
attachment  to  Corinth,  may  have  sought  to  act  upon  the 
order.  But  no  similar  motive  would  be  found  operative 
either  at  Agrigentum  or  at  Gela  or  Selinus. 

Though  the  order  was  not  executed,  however,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  publicly  announced 

The  Dorian  ,    ,-,  i     j.t_         i  •          i  ^i 

cities  in  and  threatened,  thus  becoming  known  to  the 
Sicily  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  as  well  as  to  Athens;  and 

Ionian  that  it  weighed  materially  in  determining  the 

cities  in  latter  afterwards  to  assist  those  cities,  when  they 
sent  to  invoke  her  aid.  Instead  of  despatching 
their  forces  to  Peloponnesus,  where  they  had  nothing  to 
gain,  the  Sicilian  Dorians  preferred  attacking  the  Ionic 
cities  in  their  own  island,  whose  territory  .they  might  have 
reasonable  hopes  of  conquering  and  appropriating — Naxos, 
Katana,  and  Leontini.  These  cities  doubtless  sympathised 
with  Athens  in  her  struggle  against  Sparta;  yet,  far  from 
being  strong  enough  to  assist  her  or  to  threaten  their 
Dorian  neighbours,  they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves 
without  Athenian  aid.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Dorian 
city  of  Kamarina,  which  was  afraid  of  her  powerful  border 
city  Syracuse — and  by  Rhegium  in  Italy;  while  Lokri  in 
Italy,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Rhegium,  sided  with  Syracuse 
against  them.  In  the  fifth  summer  of  the  war,  finding 
themselves  blockaded  by  sea  and  confined  to  their  walls, 
they  sent  to  Athens,  both  to  entreat  succour  as  allies l  and 
lonians — and  to  represent  that  if  Syracuse  succeeded  in 
crushing  them,  she  and  the  other  Dorians  in  Sicily  would 
forthwith  send  over  the  positive  aid  which  the  Peloponne- 
sians  had  so  long  been  invoking.  The  eminent  rhetor 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  whose  peculiar  style  of  speaking  is 
said  to  have  been  new  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  to 
have  produced  a  powerful  effect,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
embassy.  It  is  certain  that  this  rhetor  procured  for  himself 
numerous  pupils  and  large  gains  not  merely  in  Athens,  but 
in  many  other  towns  of  Central  Greece,2  though  it  is 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  Rfi.  to  linve  been  among  the  pupils  of 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  86;  Diodor.  xii.  53  ;  Gorgias,  makes  no  mention  of  that 

Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282.  B.    It  is  re-  rhetor    personally    as    among    the 

markable  that  Thucydides.  though  envoys.    Diodorus  probably  copied 

lie  is  said,  (with  much  probability)  from  Kphorus  the  pupil  of  Isokra- 
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exaggeration  to  ascribe  to  his  pleading  the  success  of  the 
present  application. 

Now  the  Athenians  had  a  real  interest  as  well  in  pro- 
tecting these  Ionic  Sicilians   from  being  con-  B  c  427. 
quered  by  the  Dorians  in  the  island,  as  in  ob-   The  Ionic 
structing  the  transport  of  Sicilian  corn  to  Pelo-  cities  in 
ponnesus:  and  they  sent  twenty  triremes  under   ^ilclt  aid 
Laches  andCharceades, — with  instructions,  while   from 
accomplishing  these  objects,  J:o  ascertain  the  ^.^^the- 
possibility  of  going  beyond  the  defensive,  and   nian  expe- 
making  conquests.    Taking  station  at  Rhegium,   $\^n  to 
Laches  did  something  towards  rescuing  the  Ionic   under 
cities  in  part  from  their  maritime  blockade,  and   Laches- 
even  undertook  an  abortive  expedition  against  the  Lipari 
isles,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.1     Throughout 
the  ensuing  year,   he  pressed  the  war  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rhegium  and  Messene,   his 
colleague  Charceades  being  slain.    Attacking  Mylse  in  the 
Messenian  territory,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  so 
decisive  an  advantage  over  the  troops  of  j\Iessene,  that  that 
city  itself  capitulated  to  him,  gave  hostages,  and  enrolled 
itself  as  ally  of  Athens  and  the  Ionic  cities.2     He  also 
contracted  an  alliance  with  the  non-Hellenic  city  of  Egesta, 
in  the  north-west  portion  of  Sicily,   and  he  invaded  the 
territory  of  Lokri,  capturing  one  of  the  country  forts  on 
the  river  Halex:3  after  which,  in  a  second  debarkation,  he 
defeated  a  Lokrian  detachment  under  Proxenus.     But  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Sicily 
against  Inessus.     This  was  a  native  Sikel  township,  held 
in  coercion  by  aSyracusan  garrison  in  the  acropolis;  which 
the  Athenians  vainly  attempted  to  storm,  being  repulsed 
with  loss.4  Laches  concluded  his  operations  in  the  autumn 
by  an  ineffective  incursion  on  the  territory  of  Himera  and 
on  the  Lipari  isles.  On  returning  to  Rhegium  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  year  (B.C.  425),  he  found  Pythodorus 
already  arrived  from  Athens  to  supersede  him.5 

tes.     Among    the    writers     of    the      having  been  among  the  envoys  In 
Isokrata?an  school,  the  persons  of     this  celebrated  legation. 


distinguished  rhetors,  and  theirsup-  '  Tli 

posed  political  emcienc3',  counted  2  Th 

1'or  much  more  than  in  the  estima-  '  Th 

tion  of  Thucydides.    Pausanias  (vi.  «  Th 

17,    3)    speaks    of    Tisias    also    as  *  Th 


.  88;  Diodor.  xii.  54. 


.  103. 
.  115. 
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That  officer  had  come  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
g  nd  considerable  expedition,  intended  to  arrive  in 
pedition*"  the  spring  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles, 
th<fd«nisy~  w^°  were  to  command  in  conjunction  with 
himself.  The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily,  finding  the 
squadron  under  Laches  insufficient  to  render  them  a  match 
for  their  enemies  at  sea,  had  been  emboldened  to  send  a 
second  embassy  to  Athens,  with  request  for  farther  rein- 
forcements— at  the  same  time,  making  increased  efforts  to 
enlarge  their  own  naval  force.  It  happened  that  at  this 
moment  the  Athenians  had  no  special  employment  else- 
where for  their  fleet,  which  they  desired  to  keep  in  constant 
practice.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  send  to  Sicily  forty 
additional  triremes,  in  full  hopes  of  bringing  the  contest 
to  a  speedy  close. * 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Eurymedon  and  Sophok- 
425  ^s  started.  fr°m  Athens  for  Sicily  in  command 
of  this  squadron,  with  instructions  to  afford 
relief  at  Korkyra  in  their  way,  and  with  Demosthenes  on 
board  to  act  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  this 
fleet  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  land  forces  under  the 
command  of  Kleon,  making  a  descent  almost  by  accident 
on  the  Laconian  coast  at  Pylus,  achieved  for  Athens  the 
most  signal  success  of  the  whole  war — the  capture  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  inSphakteria.2  But  the  fleet  was 
so  long  occupied,  first  in  the  blockade  of  that  island,  next 
in  operations  at  Korkyra,  that  it  did  not  reach  Sicily  until 
about  the  month  of  September.3 

Such  delay,  eminently  advantageous  for  Athens  gener- 
indecisive  ally,  was  fatal  to  her  hopes  of  success  in  Sicily 
operations  during  the  whole  summer.  For  Pythodorus, 

near  Mes-  ..     *  .,1       .in  •         i 

sene  and  acting  only  with  the  fleet  previously  com- 
Rhegium.  manded  by  Laches  at  Rhegium,  was  not  merely 
defeated  in  a  descent  upon  Lokri,  but  experienced  a  more 
irreparable  loss  by  the  revolt  of  Messene ;  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  Laches  a  few  months  before,  and  which, 
together  with  Rhegium,  had  given  to  the  Athenians  the 
command  of  the  strait.  Apprised  of  the  coming  Athenian 
fleet,  the  Syracusans  were  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  this 
important  base  of  operations  against  the  island:  and  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail, — half  Syracusan,  half  Lokrian — was 
enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  a  party  in  Messene  to  seize 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  115.  l  See  ch.  LII.  J  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 
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the  town.  It  would  appear  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
then  at  Rhegium,  but  that  town  was  at  the  same  time 
threatened  by  the  entrance  of  the  entire  land  force  of 
Lokri,  together  with  a  body  of  Rhegine  exiles:  these  latter 
were  even  not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  admission  by 
means  of  a  favourable  party  in  the  town.  Though  such 
hopes  were  disappointed,  yet  the  diversion  prevented  all 
succour  from  Rhegium  to  Messene.  The  latter  town  now 
served  as  a  harbour  for  the  fleet  hostile  to  Athens,  t  which 
was  speedily  reinforced  to  more  than  thirty  sail,  and  began 
maritime  operations  forthwith,  in  hopes  of  crushing  the 
Athenians  and  capturing  Rhegium,  before  Eurymedon 
should  arrive.  But  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  only 
sixteen  triremes  together  with  eight  others  from  Rhegium, 
gained  a  decided  victory — in  an  action  brought  on  acci- 
dentally for  the  possession  of  a  merchantman  sailing 
through  the  strait.  They  put  the  enemy's  ships  to  flight, 
and  drove  them  to  seek  refuge,  some  under  protection  of 
the  Syracusau  land-force  at  Cape  Pelorus  near  Messene, 
others  under  the  Lokrian  force  near  Rhegium — each  as 
they  best  could,  with  the  loss  of  one  trireme.2  This  defeat 
so  broke  up  the  scheme  of  Lokrian  operations  against  the 
latter  place,  that  their  land-force  retired  from  the  Rhegine 
territory,  while  the  whole  defeated  squadron  was  reunited 
on  the  opposite  coast  under  Cape  Pelorus.  Here  the  ships 
were  moored  close  on  shore  under  the  protection  of  the 
land-force,  when  the  Athenians  and  Rhegines  came  up  to 
attack  them;  but  without  success,  and  even  with  the  loss 
of  one  trireme  which  the  men  on  shore  contrived  to  seize 
and  detain  by  a  grappling  iron;  her  crew  escaping  by 
swimming  to  the  vessels  of  their  comrades.  Having 
repulsed  the  enemy,  the  Syracusans  got  aboard,  and  rowed 
close  along-shore,  partly  aided  by  tow-ropes,  to  the  harbour 
of  Messene,  in  which  transit  they  were  again  attacked,  but 
the  Athenians  were  a  second  time  beaten  off  with  the  loss 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  115;  iv.  1.  that    the  words   ib?    Ixaarrji   ITU/OI 

1  Thucyd.   iv.   24.     xal  vtXT)QsvTE?  designate    the    fight  as  disorderly, 

UTCO  TiJov  'AQTj-iiiu>'<    Sii    •tsyo'j;  d-j-  insomuch     that     all     the    Lokrian 

rXi'joav,    ii>;    exaaTii    IT'J-//JV,    ec    ta  ships  did  not  get  back  to  the  Lok- 

oixsia  OTpaTo-sSi,    70  -*  jv  TT;   M-i-  rian   station,  nor  all  the  Syracusan 

OT.VT,    xat   E-;   -ui    "Pr/ft"))    jjiixv   Mau/  ships  to  the  Syracusan  station:  but 

o-.vj>.£3aYTE<;,  &c.  each   separate    ship   fled   to  either 

I  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  explana-  one  or  the  other,  as  it  best  could. 

tion  of  this  passage,  yet  conceiving 
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of  another  ship.  Their  superior  seamanship  was  of  no 
avail  in  this  along-shore  fighting. * 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn  in 
order  to  prevent  an  intended  movement  in  Kamarina, 
where  a  philo-Syracusan  party  under  Archias  threatened 
Defeat  of  revolt:  and  the  Messenian  forces,  thus  left  free, 
the  Messe-  invaded  the  territory  of  their  neighbour  the 
JJSfii*"  Chalkidic  city  of  Naxos,  sending  their  fleet 
and  Sikeis,  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Akesines  near  that 
near  NaxoB.  c^v>  They  were  ravaging  the  lands,  and  were 
preparing  to  storm  the  town,  when  a  considerable  body  of 
the  indigenous  Sikeis  was  seen  descending  the  neighbouring 
hills  to  succour  the  Naxians,  upon  which,  the  latter,  elate 
with  the  sight  and  mistaking  the  new-comers  for  their 
Grecian  brethren  from  Leontini,  rushed  out  of  the  gates 
and  made  a  vigorous  sally  at  a  moment  when  their  enemies 
were  unprepared.  The  Messenians  were  completely  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  1000  men,  and  with 
a  still  greater  loss  sustained  in  their  retreat  home  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Sikeis.  Their  fleet  went  back  also  to 
Messene,  from  whence  such  of  the  ships  as  were  not 
Messenian  returned  home.  So  much  was  the  city  weakened 
by  its  recent  defeat,  that  a  Lokrian  garrison  was  sent  for 
its  protection  under  Demomeles,  while  the  Leontines  and 
Naxines,  together  with  the  Athenian  squadron  on  returning 
from  Kamarina,  attacked  it  by  land  and  sea  in  this  moment 
of  distress.  A  well-timed  sally  of  the  Messenians  and 
Lokrians,  however,  dispersed  the  Leontine  land-force,  but 
the  Athenian  force,  landing  from  their  ships,  attacked  the 
assailants  while  in  the  disorder  of  pursuit,  and  drove  them 
back  within  the  walls.  The  scheme  against  Messene, 
however,  had  now  become  impracticable,  so  that  the 
Athenians  crossed  the  strait  to  Khegium.2 

Thus  indecisive  was  the  result  of  operations  in  Sicily, 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  25.    droaijAiosiv-uuv  Syracusans,  on  a  sudden,  threw  off 

txtivtuv  xoi  xpo*|xftaX6rt(DV.  their  towing-ropes,  made  their  way 

I   do   not    distinctly   understand  to  the  open  sea  by  a  lateral  move- 

the    nautical   movement   which    is  ment,  and  thus  became  the  assail- 

expressed    by    ditoai|uuadvtu>v,     in  ants,"  &c.     The  open  sea  was  what 

epite  of  the  notes  of  the  commenta-  the  Athenians  required,  in  order  to 

tors.    And  I  cannot  but  doubt  the  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  superior 

correctness    of    Dr.    Arnold's    ex-  seamanship, 

plauation,    when    he     says,     "The  7  Thucyd.  iv.  25. 
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during   the   first   half  of  the   seventh   year   of  the   Pe- 
loponnesian  war:  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  B.C.  425. 
Athenians    undertook    anything    considerable   Eurymedon 
during  the  autumnal  half,  though  the  full  fleet   uieVwuTa 
under  Eurymedon  had  then  joined  Pythodorus. l   larger 
Yet  while  the  presence  of  so  large  an  Athenian  fl^et^arrive 
fleet  at  Rhegium  would  produce  considerable    in  Sicily, 
effect  upon  the  Syracusan  mind, — the  triumphant  promise 
of  Athenian  affairs,  and  the  astonishing   humiliation    of 
Sparta,    during   the    months    immediately    following    the 
capture  of  Sphakteria,  probably  struck  much  deeper.     In 
the  spring  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Athens  was  not 
only  in  possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  but  also  of 
Pylus  and  Kythera,  so  that  a  rising  among  the  Helots 
appeared  noway  improbable.     She  was  in  the  full  swing 
of  hope,  while  her  discouraged  enemies  were  all  thrown 
on  the  defensive.     Hence  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  intimidated 
by  a  state  of  affairs  so  different  from  that  in  which  they 
had  begun  the  war  three  years  before,  were  now  eager  to 
bring  about  a  pacification  in  their  island.2     The  Dorian 
city  of  Kamarina,  which  had  hitherto  acted  along  with  the 
Ionic  or  Chalkidic  cities,  was  the  first  to  make  a  separate 
accommodation  with  its  neighbouring  city  of  Gela;  at  which 
latter  place  deputies  were  invited  to  attend  from  all  the 
cities  in  the  island,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.3 
This  congress  met  in  the  spring  of  424  B.C.,   when 
Syracuse,  the  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  took    B  c  424 
the  lead  in  urging  the  common  interest  which 
all  had  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.     The  Syra-   fhTficilian 
cusan  Hermokrates,  chief  adviser  of  this  policy   cities  at 
in  his  native  city,  now  appeared  to  vindicate    gp^'ch  of 
and  enforce  it  in  the  congress.     He  was  a  well-   Hermo- 
born,    brave,    and    able    man,    superior   to    all    krates- 
pecuniary  corruption,  and  clear-sighted  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  interests  of  his  country;1  but  at  the  same  time,  of 
pronounced    oligarchical    sentiments,    mistrusted   by   the 
people,  seemingly  with  good  reason,  in   regard    to  their 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  48.  ing    the    increased    disposition    to 

1  Compare  a  similar  remark  made  union    among    the    Sicilian   cities, 

by    the     Syracusan     Hermokrates,  produced  by  common  fear  of  Athens 

nine    years   afterwards,    when   the  (Thucyd.  vi.  33). 

preat  Athenian  expedition  apainst  *  Thucyd.  iv.  !>P. 

Syracuse  was  on  its  way— re?pcct-  4  Thucyd.  viii.  45. 
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internal  constitution.  The  speech  which  Thucydides 
places  in  his  mouth,  on  the  present  occasion,  sets  forth 
emphatically  the  necessity  of  keeping  Sicily  at  all  cost 
free  from  foreign  intervention,  and  of  settling  at  home  all 
differences  which  might  arise  between  the  various  Sicilian 
cities.  Hermokrates  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that  the 
aggressive  schemes  of  Athens,  now  the  greatest  power  in 
Greece,  were  directed  against  all  Sicily,  and  threatened 
all  cities  alike,  lonians  not  less  than  Dorians.  If  they 
enfeebled  one  another  by  internal  quarrels,  and  then 
invited  the  Athenians  as  arbitrators,  the  result  would  be 
ruin  and  slavery  to  all.  The  Athenians  were  but  too  ready 
to  encroach  everywhere,  even  without  invitation:  they  had 
now  come,  with  a  zeal  outrunning  all  obligation,  under 
pretence  of  aiding  the  Chalkidic  cities  who  had  never 
aided  them, — but  in  the  real  hope  of  achieving  conquest 
for  themselves.  The  Chalkidic  cities  must  not  rely  upon 
their  Ionic  kindred  for  security  against  evil  designs  on  the 
part  of  Athens:  as  Sicilians,  they  had  a  paramount  interest 
in  upholding  the  independence  of  the  island.  If  possible, 
they  ought  to  maintain  undisturbed  peace;  but  if  that  were 
impossible,  it  was  essential  at  least  to  confine  the  war  to 
Sicily,  apart  from  any  foreign  intruders.  Complaints 
should  be  exchanged,  and  injuries  redressed,  by  all,  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance;  of  which  Syracuse — the  first 
city  in  the  island  and  best  able  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  war, 
— was  prepared  to  set  the  example ;  without  that  foolish 
over-valuation  of  favourable  chances  so  ruinous  even  to 
first-rate  powers,  and  with  full  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future.  Let  them  all  feel  that  they  were  neighbours, 
inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  and  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Sikeliots;  and  let  them  all  with  one  accord  repel 
the  intrusion  of  aliens  in  their  affairs,  whether  as  open 
assailants  or  as  treacherous  mediators. l 

1  See  the  speech  of  Hermokrates,  Hermokrates  says,  "The  Atheni- 

Thucyd.  iv.  59-64.     One  expression  ans   are   now   near  us   with   a  few 

in  this  speech  indicates  that  it  was  ships,  lying  in  wait   for  our  blun- 

composed    by     Thucydides      many  ders" — oi    2'Jv3(xtv    S^OVTS;   p&fia'Tp 

years  after  its  proper  date,  subse-  t<i>v  lEXXr,-/u>v  idt?  TS  dfjiapTta?  Tjixibv 

quently  to  the  great  expedition  of  TJjpouaiv,   oXifait   vauui   itapov- 

the  Athenians  against  Syracuse  in  TSS,  &c.  (iv.  60). 

415  B.C.;    though  I  doubt  not  that  Now  the  fleet  under  the  command 

Thucydides    collected    the    memo  of  Eurymedon  and  his  colleagues 

Manda  for  it  at  the  time.  at  Rhegium   included   all    or  most 
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This   harangue   from  Hermokrates,   and  the  earnest 
dispositions  of  Syracuse  for  peace,  found  general   General 
sympathy  among  the  Sicilian   cities,   Ionic  as   peace  made 
well  as  Doric.     All  of  them  doubtless  suffered   jJJSSuS?*11* 
by  the  war,  and  the  Ionic  cities,  who  had  soli-   cities, 
cited  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  as  pro-   fc"ede\e<ton 
tectors  against  Syracuse,    conceived   from  the   the  peace, 
evident  uneasiness  of  the  latter  a  fair  assurance   ^nd  W1tt,h" 
of  her  pacific  demeanour  for  the  future.     Ac-   Athenian 
cordingly   the  peace  was  accepted   by  all   the   fleet 
belligerent  parties,   each  retaining  what  they  possessed, 
except  that  the  Syracusans  agreed  to  cede  Morgantine  to 
Kamarina,  on  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money. l    The  Ionic 
cities  stipulated  that  Athens  should  be  included  in  the 
pacification;    a    condition   agreed   to  by    all,    except   the 
EpizephyrianLokrians.2  They  next  acquainted  Eurymedon 
and  his  colleagues  with  the  terms;  inviting  them  to  accede 
to  the  pacification  in  the  name  of  Athens,    and   then  to 
withdraw  their  fleet  from  Sicily.     These  generals  had  no 
choice   but   to  close  with  the  proposition.     Athens  thus 
was  placed  on  terms  of  peace  with  all  the  Sicilian  cities; 
with  liberty  of  access  reciprocally  for  any  single  ship  ot' 
war,  but  not  for  any  larger  force,  to  cross  the  sea  between 

of  the  ships  which  had  acted  at  he  tacitly  compared  the  two.  This 
Sphakteria  and  Korkyra,  together  is  the  only  way  that  I  know,  of 
•with  those  which  had  been  pre-  explaining  such  an  expression, 
viously  at  the  strait  of  Messina  The  Scholiast  observes  that  some 
under  Pythodfirus.  It  could  not  of  the  copies  in  his  time  omitted 
have  been  less  than  fifty  sail,  and  the  words  oXiyai;  MOCJSI:  probably 
may  possibly  have  been  sixty  sail,  they  noticed  the  contradiction 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  which  I  have  remarked ;  and  the 
Greek,  speaking  in  the  early  spring  passage  may  certainly  be  construed 
of  424  B.C.,  should  have  alluded  to  without  those  words, 
this  as  a  small  fleet:  assuredly  '  1'hucyd.  iv.  65.  We  learn  from 
Hermokrates  would  not  thus  allude  Polybius  (Fragm.  xii.  22,  23,  one 
to  it,  since  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Excerpta  recently  published 
of  his  argument  to  exaggerate  by  Maii  from  the  Cod.  Vatic.)  that 
rather  than  extenuate,  the  formid-  Timreus  had  in  his  21st  book  des- 
able  manifestations  of  Athens.  cribed  the  Congress  at  Gela  at  con- 
But  Thncydides  composing  the  siderable  length,  and  had  composed 
speech  after  the  great  Athenian  an  elaborate  speech  for  Hermokra- 
expedition  of  415  B.C.,  so  much  tes :  which  speech  Polybius  con- 
more  numerous  and  commanding  demns,  as  a  pioc.e  of  empty  decia- 
in  every  respect,  might  not  un-  mation. 
naturally  represent  the  fleet  of  *  Thucyd.  v.  5. 
Kurymedon  as  "a  few  ships,"  when 
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Sicily  and  Peloponnesus.  Eurymedon  then  sailed  with  his 
fleet  home. J 

On  reaching  Athens,  however,  he  and  his  colleagues 
D.  ur  were  received  by  the  people  with  much  displea- 
of  the  Athe-  sure.  He  himself  was  fined,  and  his  colleagues 
nians  Sophokles  and  Pythodorus  banished,  on  the 

against  ,   r  /•  r        •         il  i_    -i      j    ,  -,    /-,.    ••> 

Eurymedon  charge  or  having  been  bribed  to  quit  Sicily,  at 
and  his  a  time  when  the  fleet  (so  the  Athenians  believed) 

colleagues.  ,     \      ,  ,       . 

was  strong  enough  to  have  made  important 
conquests.  Why  the  three  colleagues  were  differently 
treated,  we  are  not  informed.2  This  sentence  was  harsh 
and  unmerited;  for  it  does  not  seem  that  Eurymedon  had 
it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Ionic  cities  from  concluding 
peace — while  it  is  certain  that  without  them  he  could  have 
achieved  nothing  serious.  All  that  seems  unexplained,  in 
his  conduct  as  recounted  by  Thucydides,  is, — that  his 
arrival  at  PJiegium  with  the  entire  fleet  in  September  425 
B.C.,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any  increased 
vigour  or  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
the  Athenians  (besides  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  Sicilian 
cities  which  we  shall  find  fatally  misleading  them  hereafter) 
were  at  this  moment  at  the  maximum  of  extravagant  hopes, 
counting  upon  new  triumphs  everywhere,  impatient  of 
disappointment,  and  careless  of  proportion  between  the 
means  entrusted  to,  and  the  objects  expected  from,  their 
commanders.  Such  unmeasured  confidence  was  painfully 
corrected  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths,  by  the  battle  of 
Delium  and  the  losses  in  Thrace.  But  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  was  probably  not  less  astonishing  than  grievous 
to  the  three  generals,  who  had  all  left  Athens  prior  to  the 
success  in  Sphakteria. 

The  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  were  soon  made  to  feel  that 
B.C.  424-422.  they  had  been  premature  in  sending  away  the 
intestine  Athenians.  Dispute  between  Leontini  and 
dissension  Syracuse,  the  same  cause  which  had  occasioned 

in   Leontini       J      . 

—expulsion  the  invocation  of  Athens  three  years  before, 
of  the  Leon-  kroke  out  afresh  soon  after  the  pacification  of 

tine  Demos,  T  . 

by  the  aid  Gela.  The  democratical  government  ot  .Leontini 
of  Syracuse.  came  to  the  resolution  of  strengthening  their 
city  by  the  enrolment  of  many  new  citizens ;  and  a  redivi- 
sion  of  the  territorial  property  of  the  state  was  projected 
in  order  to  provide  lots  of  land  for  these  new-comers.  But 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  13-52.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  65. 
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the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  upon  whom  the  necessity 
would  thus  be  imposed  of  parting  with  a  portion  of  their 

lands,  forestalled  the  project,  seemingly  before  it  was  even 

formally  decided,  by  entering  into  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  Syracuse,  bringing  in  a  Syracusan  army,  and 
expelling  the  Demos. 1  While  these  exiles  found  shelter 

1  Thucyd.   v.    4.      ACOVTIVOI    fip>  analogy      of     agrarian      relations 

aTteXOovTUJv    'AQrjvatcuv    EX    2ixj).ta?  existed  between  Rome   and  Leon- 

(isTa  TTJV  £'jp.f)!X3iv,   itoXitJ?    ~z  ir.s.-  tini.     The  Ager  Publicus  at  Rome 

Ypct'Jwro    TtoXXoo;,   xoti    6  STJJJLO?  TTJV  was  the  product  of  successive  con- 

7?jv  ETCEvGEi    dvaoicjaaficci.     Oi   6s  6y-  quests  from  foreign  enemies  of  the 

•jaTot  aio86|A£vot  Supaxoaiouc  Tt  iwa-  city:  there  may  indeed   have  been 

Yovtoti    xai    sxfiaXXciuai    TOV    6jj[Aov.  originally  a  similar  Ager  Publicus 

Kot  oi  (xev   ETiXavr^rjaav  UK  IXHOTOI,  in    the    peculiar   domain    of  Rome 

<&c.  itself,   anterior  to   all   conquests  ; 

Upon  this  Dr.  Arnold  observes —  but  this  must  at  any  rate  have 
"The  principle  on  which  this  a.-in-  been  very  small,  and  had  probably 
£aa[xo;  773;  was  re-demanded,  was  been  absorbed  and  assigned  in 
this  ;  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  private  property  before  the  agrarian 
to  his  portion,  xXvjpo;,  of  the  disputes  began, 
land  of  the  state,  and  that  the  ad-  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
mission  of  new  citizens  rendered  Leontines  had  any  Ager  Publicus 
a  re-division  of  the  property  of  acquired  by  conquest,  nor  are  we 
the  state  a  matter  at  once  of  entitled  to  presume  that  they  had 
necessity  and  of  justice.  It  is  not  any  at  all,  capable  of  being  di- 
probable  that  in  any  case  the  vided.  Most  probably  the  lots  for 
actual  xXfjpoi  of  the  old  citizens  the  new  citizens  were  to  be  pro- 
were  required  to  be  shared  with  vided  out  of  private  property.  But 
the  new  members  of  the  state;  but  unfortunately  we  are  not  told  how, 
only,  as  at  Rome,  the  Ager  Publi-  nor  on  what  principles  and  con- 
cus,  or  land  still  remaining  to  the  ditions.  Of  what  class  of  men  were 
state  itself,  and  not  apportioned  the  new  immigrants?  Were  they 
out  to  individuals.  This  land,  individuals  altogether  poor,  having 
however,  being  beneficially  enjoyed  nothing  but  their  hands  to  work 
by  numbers  of  the  old  citizens,  with— or  did  they  bring  with  them 
either  as  common  pasture,  or  as  any  amount  of  funds,  to  begin 
being  farmed  by  different  indivi-  their  settlement  on  the  fertile  and 
duals  on  very  advantageous  terms,  tempting  plain  ofLeontini?  (com- 
a  division  of  it  among  the  newly-  pareThuc.  i.  27,  and  Plato  de  Leg. 
admitted  citizens,  although  not,  v.  p.  744  A.)  If  the  latter,  we 
strictly  speaking,  a  spoliation  of  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
private  property,  was  yet  a  serious  they  would  bo  allowed  to  acquire 
shock  to  a  great  mass  of  existing  their  new  lots  gratuitously.  Kx- 
interests,  and  was  therefore  al-  isting  proprietors  would  be  forced 
ways  regarded  as  a  revolutionary  to  sell  at  a  fixed  price,  but  not 
measure."  to  yield  their  properties  without 
I  transcribe  this  note  of  Dr.  compensation.  I  have  already  no- 
Arnold  rather  from  its  intrinsic  ticed,  that  to  a  small  self-working 
worth  than  from  any  belief  that  proprieto;,  who  had  no  slaves,  it 
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as  they  could  in  other  cities,  the  rich  Leontines  deserted 
and  dismantled  their  own  city,  transferred  their  resid- 
ence to  Syracuse,  and  were  enrolled  as  Syracusan  citizens. 
To  them  the  operation  was  exceedingly  profitable,  since 
they  became  masters  of  the  properties  of  the  exiled  Demos 
in  addition  to  their  own.  Presently,  however,  some  of 
them,  dissatisfied  with  their  residence  in  Syracuse,  return- 
ed to  the  abandoned  city,  and  fitted  up  a  portion  of  it 
called  Phokeis,  together  with  a  neighbouring  strong  post 
called  Brikinnies.  Here,  after  being  joined  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  exiled  Demos,  they  contrived  to  hold 

was  almost  essential  that  his  land  wealthy,  they  carried,  in  the  gen- 
should  be  near  the  city;  and  pro-  eral  assembly,  a  decree  for  asso- 
vided  this  were  ensured,  it  might  ciating  a  number  of  new  citizens" 
be  a  good  bargain  for  a  new  re-  (Mitford,  H.  G.,  cb.  xviii.  sect.  ii. 
sident  having  some  money,  but  vol.  iv.  p.  23). 

no  land  elsewhere,  to  come  in  and  I  have    already   remarked,    in   a 

buy.  previous    note,     that   Mr.    Mitford 

We  have  no  means  of  answering  has  misrepresented  the  re-division 

these  questions:  but  the  few  words  of   lands    which   took   place    after 

of  Thucydides  do  not  present  this  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dy- 

measure    as    revolutionary,    or    as  nasty.      That   re-division    had    not 

intended   against  the   rich,    or  for  been  upon   the   principle  of  equal 

the   benefit    of  the    poor.     It    was  lots:  it  is  no*t  therefore  correct  to 

proposed    on    public    grounds,    to  assert,    as  Mr.  Mitford   does,    that 

strengthen   the   city   by  the  acqui-  the  present  movement  at  Leontini 

sition  of  new  citizens.  This  might  arose    from   the    innovation   made 

be  wise  policy,  in  the  close  neigh-  by  time  and  circumstances  in  that 

bourhood    of  a  doubtful    and    su-  equal  division:   as  little  is  it  cor- 

perior  city,  like  Syracuse;  though  rect  to  say  that  the  poor  at  Leon- 

we  cannot  judge    of  the  policy  of  tini    desired     ua    fresh  and     equal 

the    measure,      without    knowing  partition."     Thucydides    says    nof 

more.  But  most  assuredly  Mr.  Mit-  one   word    about    equal    partition. 

lord's  representation  can  be  noway  He  puts  forward  the  enrolment  of 

justified   from   Thucydides — "Time  new    citizens    as    the    substantive 

and     circumstances     had     greatly  primary  resolution,  actually  taken 

altered    the    state    of  property   in  by  the   Leontines— the   re-division 

all   the    Sicilian    commonwealths,  of   the   lands  as  a  measure  conse- 

•ince  that  incomplete   and  iniguit-  quent  and  subsidiary  to  this,   and 

ous  partition  of  lands,  which  had  as    yet    existing    only    in    project 

been  made,  on  the  general  estab-  (jrsvosi).    Mr.    Mitford    states    the 

lishment   of  democratical  govern-  fresh  and    equal    division    to  have 

ment,   after   the    expulsion    of  the  been  the  real  object  of  desire,  and 

family   of  Gelon.     In   other  cities  the  enrolment    of  new  citizens  to 

the   poor  rested   under   their    lot;  have  been    proposed  with   a  view 

but  in  Leontini,   thSy   were   warm  to  attain  it.    His  representation  is 

in  project    for  a    fresh   and   equal  greatly    at    variance    with,   that  of 

partition;  and  to  strengthen  them-  Thucydides. 
salves    against    the    party    of    the 
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out  for  some  time  against  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusans  to 
expel  them  from  their  fortifications. 

The  new  enrolment  of  citizens,  projected  by  the  Leon- 
tine  democracy,  seems  to  date  during  the  year  A    lica_ 
succeeding  the  pacification  of  Gela,  and   was   tion  of  the 
probably  intended  to  place  the  city  in  a  more   ^eontine 

*i    f        .,J,  ...         .     r  c  J     ,  ,        Demos  for 

defensible  position  in  case  or  renewed  attacks   help  to 


from  Syracuse  —  thus  compensating  for  the  de-   ^H16"?-  The 

e  ii         Aii         •  ••!•       •  °     mi      T  Athenians 

parture  or  the  Athenian  auxiliaries.  The  Leon-   send  piueax 
tine  Demos,  in  exile  and  suffering,   doubtless   aer™aUonsb 
bitterly  repenting  that  they  had  concurred  in 
dismissing  these  auxiliaries,  sent  envoys  to  Athens  with 
complaints,  and  renewed  prayers  for  help.  l 

But  Athens  was  then  too  much  pressed  to  attend  to 
their  call.  Her  defeat  at  Delium  and  her  losses  in  Thrace 
had  been  followed  by  the  truce  for  one  year,  and  even 
during  that  truce,  she  had  been  called  upon  for  strenuous 
efforts  in  Thrace  to  check  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  truce,  she  sent  Phseax  and  two  col- 
leagues to  Sicily  (B.C.  422)  with  the  modest  force  of  two  tri- 
remes. He  was  directed  to  try  and  organise  an  anti-Syra- 
cusan  party  in  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  Leontine  Demos.  In  passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
he  concluded  amicable  relations  with  some  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  especially  with  Lokri,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  Athens:  and  his  first  addresses  in  Sicily  appeared 
to  promise  success.  His  representations  of  danger  from 
Syracusan  ambition  were  well  received  both  at  Kamarina 
and  Agrigentum.  For  on  the  one  hand,  that  universal 
terror  of  Athens  which  had  dictated  the  pacification  of 
Gela,  had  now  disappeared;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
proceeding  of  Syracuse  in  regard  to  Leontini  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  alarm.  We  see  by  that  proceeding 
that  sympathy  between  democracies  in  different  towns  was 
not  universal:  the  Syracusan  democracy  had  joined  with 
the  Leontine  aristocracy  to  expel  the  Demos  —  just  as  the 
despot  Gelon  had  combined  with  the  aristocracy  of  Megara 
and  Euboea,  sixty  years  before,  and  had  sold  the  Demos  of 

1  Justin  (iv.  4)  surrounds  the  Si-  pillo  barbaque  promissis,  et  omni 

cilian    envoys    at  Athens    with  all  squaloris  habitu  ad  misericordiam 

the  insignia   of  misery    and  humi-  commovendam    conquisito,    conci- 

liation, while  addressing  the  Athe-  onem  deformes  adcunt." 
uian  assembly  —  ''Sordida.  veste,  ca- 
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those  towns  into  slavery.  The  birthplace  of  the  famous 
rhetor  Gorgias  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities; 
its  temples  were  deserted;  and  its  territory  had  become  a 
part  of  Syracuse.  All  these  were  circumstances  so  power- 
fully affecting  Grecian  imagination  that  the  Kamarinseans, 
neighbours  of  Syracuse  on  the  other  side,  might  well  fear 
lest  the  like  unjust  conquest,  expulsion,  and  absorption, 
should  soon  overtake  them.  Agrigentum,  though  without 
any  similar  fear,  was  disposed,  from  policy  and  jealousy  of 
Syracuse,  to  second  the  views  of  Phseax.  But  when  the 
latter  proceeded  to  Gela,  in  order  to  procure  the  adhesion 
of  that  city  in  addition  to  the  other  two,,  he  found  himself 
met  by  so  resolute  an  opposition,  that  his  whole  scheme 
was  frustrated,  nor  did  he  think  it  advisable  even  to  open 
his  case  at  Selinus  or  Himera.  Tn  returning,  he  crossed 
the  interior  of  the  island  through  the  territory  of  the  Sikels 
to  Katana,  passing  in  his  way  by  Brikinnies,  where  the 
Leontine  Demos  were  still  maintaining  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. Having  encouraged  them  to  hold  out  by  assurances 
of  aid,  he  proceeded  on  his  homeward  voyage.  In  the 
strait  of  Messina  he  struck  upon  some  vessels  conveying 
a  body  of  expelled  Lokrians  from  Messene  to  Lokri.  The 
Lokrians  had  got  possession  of  Messene  after  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gela,  by  means  of  an  internal  sedition;  but  after 
holding  it  some  time,  they  were  now  driven  out  by  a  second 
revolution.  Phseax,  being  under  agreement  with  Lokri, 
passed  by  these  vessels  without  any  act  of  hostility.  1 

The  Leontine  exiles  at  Brikinnies,  however,  received 
ijeontini  no  benefit  from  his  assurances,  and  appear  soon 
depopu-  afterwards  to  have  been  completely  expelled. 

lated— the        -,.T  ,-.      ,  .  , ,  T  i    r 

Demos  ex-  Nevertheless  Athens  was  noway  disposed,  for  a 
peiied—  considerable  time,  to  operations  in  Sicily.  A 
exiles  at  few  months  after  the  visit  of  Phaeax  to  that 
Athens.  island,  came  the  peace  of  Xikias.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  peace  occupied  her  whole  attention  in 
Peloponnesus,  while  the  ambition  of  Alkibiades  carried 
her  on  for  three  years  in  intra-Peloponnesian  projects  and 
co-operation  with  Argos  against  Sparta.  It  was  only  in 
the  year  417  B.C.,  when  these  projects  had  proved  abortive, 
that  she  had  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  elsewhere. 
During  that  year,  Xikias  had  contemplated  an  expedition 
against  Amphipolis  in  conjunction  with  Perdikkas,  whose 

1  Thucj-d.  v.  *,  C. 
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desertion  frustrated  the  scheme.     The  year  416  B.C.  was 
that  in  which  Melos  was  besieged  and  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  cleared  and  appropri- 
ated all  the  territory  of  Leontini,  which  city   B.C.  417. 
now  existed  only  in  the  talk  and  hopes  of  its   War  be- 
exiles.     Of  these  latter  a  portion  seem  to  have   *w,e-en 

,  •  -i  •          n     •  ,  •         Sehnus  and 

continued  at  Athens  pressing  their  entreaties  Egesta— 
for  aid;  which  began  to  obtain  some  attention  the  latter 
about  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  another  incident  Athens  for 
happened  to  strengthen  their  chance  of  success.  aid- 
A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Selinus  (Hellenic)  and  Egesta  (non-Hellenic)  in  the  western 
corner  of  Sicily;  partly  about  a  piece  of  land  on  the  river 
which  divided  the  two  territories,  partly  about  some 
alleged  wrong  in  cases  of  internuptial  connexion.  The 
Selinuntiries,  not  satisfied  with  their  own  strength,  obtained 
assistance  from  the  Syracusans  their  allies,  and  thus  reduced 
Egesta  to  considerable  straits  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.1 
Now  the  Egestseans  had  allied  themselves  with  Laches 
ten  years  before,  during  the  first  expedition  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Sicily;  upon  the  strength  of  which  alliance 
they  sent  to  Athens,  to  solicit  her  intervention  for  their 
defence,  after  having  in  vain  applied  both  to  Agvigentum 
and  to  Carthage.  It  may  seem  singular  that  Carthage  did 
not  at  this  time  readily  embrace  the  pretext  for  inter- 
ference— considering  that  ten  years  afterwards  she  inter- 
fered with  such  destructive  effect  against  Selinus.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  fear  of  Athens  and  her  formidable  navy 
appears  to  have  been  felt  even  at  Carthage,2  thus  protect- 
ing the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  most  dangerous  of 
their  neighbours. 

The  Egestsean  envoys  reached  Athens  in  the  spring 
of  416  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  had  B.C.  4in. 
no  immediate  project  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  Promises  of 
except  the  enterprise  against  Melos,  which  could  tlie  .Efjesu- 
not  be  either  long  or  doubtful.  Though  urgent  tiveg  offered 
in  setting  forth  the  necessities  of  their  position,  *°  Athens 

,   ,-1°  ,•  T  ,  TI       ii       T          f°r  mter- 

tney  at  the  same  time  did  not  appear  like  the  Ltti-   venti.m  in 
ontiiies,  as  mere  helpless  suppliants,  addressing   s>^i'y- 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  6;  Diodor.  xii.  82. 
The  statement  of  Diodorus  — that 
the  Kgcsta'ims  applied  not  merely 
to  Agrigentum  hut  also  to  Syracuse 
—  is  highly  improbable.  The  war 
which  lie  mention.-;  as  having  taken 
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themselves  to  Athenian  compassion.  They  rested  their 
appeal  chiefly  on  grounds  of  policy.  The  Syracusans, 
having  already  extinguished  one  ally  of  Athens  (Leontini), 
were  now  hard  pressing  upon  a  second  (Egesta),  and  would 
thus  successively  subdue  them  all:  as  soon  as  this  was 
completed,  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  Sicily  except  an 
omnipotent  Dorian  combination,  allied  to  Peloponnesus 
both  by  race  and  descent,  and  sure  to  lend  effective  aid  in 
putting  down  Athens  herself.  It  was  therefore  essential 
for  Athens  to  forestall  this  coming  danger  by  interfering 
forthwith  to  uphold  her  remaining  allies  against  the 
encroachments  of  Syracuse.  If  she  would  send  a  naval 
expedition  adequate  to  the  rescue  of  Egesta,  the  Egestseans 
themselves  engaged  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. * 

Such  representations  from  the  envoys,  and  fears  of 
Syracusan  aggrandisement  as  a  source  of  strength 

Alldbiades      ,  J -n   ,  i     j     i  -Av  j/ 

warmly  to  .r  eloponnesus,  worked  along  with  the  prayers 
espouses  of  the  Leontines  in  rekindling  the  appetite  of 

their  cause       A  ,-,  f  -,.         •,  •      cv    -i        mi. 

and  advises  Athens  tor  extending  her  power  in  Sicily.  Ine 
interven-  impression  made  upon  the  Athenian  public, 
favourable  from  the  first,  was  wound  up  to  a 
still  higher  pitch  by  renewed  discussion.  The  envoys 
were  repeatedly  heard  in  the  public  assembly,2  together 
with  those  citizens  who  supported  their  propositions.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Alkibiades,  who  aspired  to  the 
command  of  the  intended  expedition,  tempting  alike  to  his 
love  of  glory,  of  adventure,  and  of  personal  gain.  But  it 
is  plain  from  these  renewed  discussions  that  at  first  the 
disposition  of  the  people  was  by  no  means  decided,  much 
less  unanimous;  and  that  a  considerable  party  sustained 
Nikias  in  a  prudential  opposition.  Even  at  last,  the  reso- 
lution adopted  was  not  one  of  positive  consent,  but  a  mean 
term  such  as  perhaps  Nikias  himself  could  not  resist. 
Special  envoys  were  despatched  to  Egesta — partly  to 
ascertain  the  means  of  the  town  to  fulfil  its  assurance  ot 
defraying  the  costs  of  war — partly  to  make  investigations 
on  the  spot,  and  report  upon  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  6;   Diodor.  xii.  83.  Mr.  Mitford  takes  no  notice  of  all 

5  Thucyd.  vi.  fi.     <ov  ixo'JovTS?  oi  these   previous    debates,   when    lie 

'AOr/cxiot    i-t  Tat«  exx/.vjaiai;  ~tl>v  -s  imputes    to    the   Athenians    hurry 

'EYSSTXWBV   «o)./.axi?    \sfo-i-to-i  and  passion  in  theultimate  decision 

xai  -(!)•<  Euvayopzuovruiv  ot'jToTc,  i-jf,-  (c''-  xviii.  sect.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  30). 
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Perhaps   the   commissioners    despatched   were   men 
themselves   not  unfriendly  to  the   enterprise;  ingpecting 
nor  is  it  impossible  that  some  of  them  may  have  commission- 
"been  individually  bribed  by  theEgestaeans: — at  patched!  by 
least  such  a  supposition  is  not  forbidden  by  the  the  Athe- 
average  state  of  Athenian  public  morality.  But  j^lesta*— 
the  most  honest  or  even  suspicious  men  could  frauds  prac- 
hardly  be  prepared  for  the  deep-laid  stratagems  Es^treanV16 
put  in  practice  to  delude  them  on  their  arrival  to  delude 
at  Egesta.     They  were  conducted  to  the  rich  them- 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx,  where  the  plate  and 
donatives  were  exhibited  before  them;  abundant  in  number, 
and  striking  to  the  eye,  yet  composed  mostly  of  silver-gilt 
vessels,  which,  though  falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were 
in  reality  of  little  pecuniary  value.  Moreover,  the  Egestaean 
citizens  were  profuse  in  their  hospitalities  and  entertain- 
ments both  to  the  commissioners  and  to  the  crews  of  the 
triremes.1 

They  collected  together  all  the  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  dishes,  and  goblets,  of  Egesta,  which  they  farther 
enlarged  by  borrowing  additional  ornaments  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  Hellenic  as  well  as 
Carthaginian.  At  each  successive  entertainment  every 
Egestsean  host  exhibited  all  this  large  stock  of  plate  as 
his  own  property — the  same  stock  being  transferred  from 
house  to  house  for  the  occasion.  A  false  appearance  was 
thus  created,  of  the  large  number  of  wealthy  men  in 
Egesta;  and  the  Athenian  seamen,  while  their  hearts  were 
won  by  the  caresses,  saw  with  amazement  this  prodigious 
display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  thoroughly  duped  by 
fraud.2  To  complete  the  illusion,  by  resting  it  on  a  basis 
of  reality  and  prompt  payment,  sixty  talents  of  uncoined 
silver  were  at  once  produced  as  ready  for  the  operations 
of  war.  AVith  this  sum  in  hand,  the  Athenian  commission- 
ers, after  finishing  their  examination,  and  the  Egestsean 

J  Thucyd.    vi.    4<i.      lota     civi^tt;  C7.tvo;j.sviov,     jjuyaX/j-J    -r^i    ix-/.r.iiv 

rr>ifiO[xivoi  TiLv  Tpt^pitd)/,    ~*i  -z   k\  tot;  ex  TUJV -pujpiov 'AQr)vaioi;  r.apsi- 

ai>TTJ;  "EysoTr,;  exr.u>|j.aTa  xsl  yp'jaa  "/ov,  Ac. 

xzt    GtpYupa    i'j't.'i.i'-i'iti-,    -r.i'.    ~.a    £x  Such    loans    of   gold    and  silver 

TUJV    £7Y'J?    r.'j"i.t(O'i    xcu    Ootvixixiuv  plato  betoken  a  remarkable  dcurco 

xai  '£).>, T(-A'/a)-j    ai-TjSKH.svot, sii'fspov  of    intimacy    among    the    difi'en'nt 

EC  "rac  BJTiiiiH   ax;    olxsta   IxaoT^i.  cities. 

\\-il  r.'j.-r.wi  ID;  k-.t  TO   -o).'j  TO'c  ocj-  2  Thucyd.  vi.  40;  Diodnr.   xii.  S3. 
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envoys  also,  returned  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  in 
the  spring  of  415  B.C.,I  about  three  months  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Melos. 

The  Athenian  assembly  being  presently  convened  to 

B.C.  415.         near  their  report,  the  deluded  commissioners 

drew  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  wealth,  public 

Keturn  of  ,         .  ,  .    ,    r  ,      ,  ,..         '  r 

the  com-  and  private,  which  they  had  actually  seen  and 
missioned  touched  at  Egesta,  and  presented  the  sixty 

to  Athens —    ,    ,  ,  , ,  /  cr        „  „    .  y 

impression  talents  (one  month  s  pay  for  a  fleet  of  sixty  tri- 
br°thlC'ed  remes)  as  a  small  instalment  out  of  the  vast 
report.1'  stock  remaining  behind.  While  they  thus  offi- 
Kesoiution  cially  certified  the  capacity  of  the  Egestseans 
sendnan°ex-  to  perform  their  promise  of  defraying  the  cost 
pedition  to  Of  the  war,  the  seamen  of  their  trireme,  ad- 
dressing the  assembly  in  their  character  of 
citizens— beyond  all  suspicion  of  being  bribed — overflowing 
with  sympathy  for  the  town  in  which  they  had  just  been 
so  cordially  welcomed — and  full  of  wonder  at  the  display 
of  wealth  which  they  had  witnessed — would  probably  con- 
tribute still  more  effectually  to  kindle  the  sympallnes  of 
their  countrymen.  Accordingly  when  the  Egestsean  envoys 
again  renewed  their  petitions  and  representations,  con- 
fidently appealing  to  the  scrutiny  which  they  had  under- 
gone— when  the  distress  of  the  suppliant  Leontines  was 
again  depicted — the  Athenian  assembly  no  longer  delayed 
coming  to  a  final  decision.  They  determined  to  send  forth- 
with sixty  triremes  to  Sicily,  under  three  generals  with 
full  powers — Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  Lamachus ;  for  the 
purpose,  first,  of  relieving  Egesta;  next,  as  soon  as  that 
primary  object  should  have  been  accomplished,  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  city  of  Leontini;  lastly,  of  furthering  the  views 
of  Athens  in  Sicily,  by  any  other  means  which  they  might 
find  practicable.2  Such  resolution  being  passed,  a  fresh 

1  To  this  winter  or  spring,  per-  (Thucyd.  vi.  90).  The  word  Tpicpi- 
haps,  we  may  refer  the  representa-  Xrje  was  a  nickname  (not  difficult 
tion  of  the  lost  comedy  TpttpaXr,!;  to  understand)  applied  to  Alkibia- 
of  Aristophanes.  Iberians  were  dSs,  who  was  just  now  at  the  height 
alluded  to  in  it,  to  be  introduced  of  his  importance,  and  therefore 
by  Aristarchus  ;  seemingly  Iberian  likely  enough  to  be  chosen  as  the 
mercenaries,  who  were  among  the  butt  of  a  comedy.  See  the  few- 
auxiliaries  talked  of  at  this  time  fragments  remaining  of  the  Tpttpa- 
by  AlkibiadSs  and  the  other  pro-  XT,;,  in  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic, 
minent  advisers  of  the  expedition,  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1162-llfi7. 
as  a  means  of  conquest  in  Sicily  *  Thucyd.  vi.  8-  Diodor.  xii.  83. 
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assembly  was  appointed  for  the  fifth  day  following,  to  settle 
the  details. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  assembly,  in  which  the  re- 
ports from  Egesta  were  first  delivered,  was  one  Embarrass- 
of  unqualified  triumph  to  Alkibiades  and  those  ment  of 
who  had  from  the  first  advocated  the  expedition  ^pp^e^of 
— as  well  as  of  embarrassment  and  humiliation  the  expedi- 
te Nikias  who  had  opposed  it.  He  was  probably  tlon> 
more  astonished  than  any  <3ne  else  at  the  statements  of  the 
commissioners  and  seamen,  because  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  point  which  they  went  to  establish.  Yet  he  could  not 
venture  to  contradict  eye-witnesses  speaking  in  evident 
good  faith — and  as  the  assembly  went  heartily  along  with 
them,  he  laboured  under  great  difficulty  in  repeating  his 
objections  to  a  scheme  now  so  much  strengthened  in  public 
i'avour.  Accordingly  his  speech  was  probably  hesitating 
and  ineffective;  the  more  so,  as  his  opponents,  far  from 
wishing  to  make  good  any  personal  triumph  against  him- 
self, were  forward  in  proposing  his  name  first  on  the  list 
of  generals,  in  spite  of  his  own  declared  repugnance. !  But 
when  the  assembly  broke  up,  he  became  fearfully  impressed 
with  the  perilous  resolution  which  it  had  adopted,  and  at 
the  same  time  conscious  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to 
his  own  case  against  it.  He  therefore  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  next  assembly  four  days  afterwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  reopening  the  debate,  and  again  denouncing 
the  intended  expedition.  Properly  speaking,  the  Athenians 
might  have  declined  to  hear  him  on  this  subject.  Indeed 
the  question  which  he  raised  could  not  be  put  without 
illegality;  the  principle  of  the  measure  had  been  already 
determined,  and  it  remained  only  to  arrange  the  details, 
for  which  special  purpose  the  coming  assembly  had  been 
appointed.  But  he  was  heard,  and  with  perfect  patience; 
and  his  harangue,  a  valuable  sample  both  of  the  man  and 
of  tlie  time,  is  set  forth  at  length  by  Thucydides.  I  give 

1  Thucyd.    vi.    8.     '0    8j    Nixta?,  speech  which  properly  belonged  to 

ixo'JTiot;    [j.=v    Tf'p7)[xevos    spyzi'i,    &c.  the  first — and  who    explaiiiod   this 

The  reading  axo'ioioi;  appears  hetter  by  supposing  that  Nikias  had  not 

sustained   by  MSS.,   and  intrinsic-  been  present  at  the  first  assembly, 

ally  more    suitable,    than   axo'Jaoti;,  That  he  was  not  present,  however, 

which   latter  word   probably  arose  is  highly  improbable.    The  matter, 

from  the  correction  of  some  reader  nevertheless,  does  require  some  ex- 

\vho     was     surprised     that    Nikias  planation;  and  I  have  endeavoured 

111  a  do    :ii     the    second    assembly    a  to  supply  one  in  the  text. 
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here  the  chief  points  of  it,  not  confining  myself  to  the  exact 
expressions. 

"Though  we  are  met  to-day,  Athenians,  to  settle  the 
Speech  of  particulars  of  the  expedition  already  pronounced 
Kikias  at  against  Sicily,  yet  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
AseseSmb°iyd  fartner  counsel  whether  it  be  well  to  send  that 
held  by  the  expedition  at  all;  nor  ought  we  thus  hastily  to 
Athenians.  piung6j  at  the  instance  of  aliens,  into  a  dangerous 
war  noway  belonging  to  us.  To  myself  personally,  indeed, 
your  resolution  has  offered  an  honourable  appointment,  and 
for  my  own  bodily  danger  I  care  as  little  as  aay  man:  yet 
no  considerations  of  personal  dignity  have  ever  before 
prevented  me,  nor  shall  now  prevent  me,  from  giving  you 
my  honest  opinion,  however  it  may  clash  with  your  habitual 
judgements.  I  tell  you  then,  that  in  your  desire  to  go  to 
Sicily,  you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you,  and  thai 
you  will  bring  upon  yourselves  new  enemies  from  thence 
to  help  them.  Perhaps  you  fancy  that  your  truce  with 
Sparta  is  an  adequate  protection.  In  name  indeed  (though 
only  in  name,  thanks  to  the  intrigues  of  parties  both  here 
and  there),  that  truce  may  stand,  so  long  as  your  power 
remains  unimpaired;  but  on  your  first  serious  reverses,  the 
enemy  will  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  of  assailing  you. 
Some  of  your  most  powerful  enemies  have  never  even 
accepted  the  truce;  and  if  you  divide  your  force  as  you  now 
propose,  they  will  probably  set  upon  you  at  once  along  with 
the  Sicilians,  whom  they  would  have  been  too  happy  to 
procure  as  cooperating  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
llecollect  that  your  Chalkidian  subjects  in  Thrace  are  still 
in  revolt,  and  have  never  yet  been  conquered:  other  con- 
tinental subjects,  too,  are  not  much  to  be  trusted;  and  you 
are  going  to  redress  injuries  offered  to  Egesta,  before  you 
have  yet  thought  of  redressing  your  own.  Now  your  con- 
quests in  Thrace,  if  you  make  any,  can  be  maintained;  but 
Sicily  is  so  distant  and  the  people  so  powerful,  that  you 
will  never  be  able  to  maintain  permanent  ascendency;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  undertake  an  expedition  wherein  conquest 
cannot  be  permanent,  while  failure  will  be  destructive.  The 
Egestseans  alarm  you  by  the  prospect  of  Syracusan  ag- 
grandisement. But  to  me  it  seems,  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
even  if  they  become  subjects  of  Syracuse,  will  be  less 
dangerous  to  you  than  they  are  at  present:  for  as  matters 
stand  now,  they  might  possibly  send  aid  to  Peloponnesus, 
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from  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lace- 
dsemon — but  imperial  Syracuse  would  have  no  motive  to 
endanger  her  own  empire  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
yours.  You  are  now  full  of  confidence,  because  you  have 
come  out  of  the  war  better  than  you  at  first  feared.  But 
do  not  trust  the  Spartans :  they,  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
men  to  the  reputation  of  superiority,  are  lying  in  wait  to 
play  you  a  trick  in  order  to  repair  their  own  dishonour: 
their  oligarchical  machinations  against  you  demand  all  your 
vigilance,  and  leave  you  no  leisure  to  think  of  these 
foreigners  at  Egesta.  Having  just  recovered  ourselves 
somewhat  from  the  pressure  of  disease  and  war,  we  ought 
to  reserve  this  newly-acquired  strength  for  our  own  pur- 
pose, instead  of  wasting  it  upon  the  treacherous  assurances 
of  desperate  exiles  from  Sicily." 

Nikias  then  continued,  doubtless  turning  towards 
Alkibiades:  "If  any  man,  delighted  to  be  named  to  the 
command,  though  still  too  young  for  it,  exhorts  you  to  this 
expedition  in  his  own  selfish  interests,  lookingto  admiration 
for  his  ostentation  in  chariot-racing,  and  to  profit  from  his 
command  as  a  means  of  making  good  his  extravagances — do 
not  let  such  a  man  gain  celebrity  for  himself  at  the  hazard 
of  the  entire  city.  Be  persuaded  that  such  persons  are  alike 
unprincipled  in  regard  to  the  public  property  and  wasteful 
as  to  their  own — and  that  this  matter  is  too  serious  for  the 
rash  counsels  of  youth.  I  tremble  when  I  see  before  me 
this  band  sitting,  by  previous  concert,  close  to  their  leader 
iu  the  assembly — and  I  in  my  turn  exhort  the  elderly  men, 
who  are  near  them,  not  to  be  shamed  out  of  their  opposition 
by  the  fear  of  being  called  cowards.  Let  them  leave  to 
these  men  the  ruinous  appetite  for  what  is  not  within  reach : 
in  the  conviction  that  few  plans  ever  succeed  from  passionate 
desire — many,  from  deliberate  foresight.  Let  them  vote 
against  the  expedition — maintaining  undisturbed  our  pre- 
sent relations  with  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  desiring  the 
Egestseans  to  close  the  war  against  Selinus,  as  they  have 
begun  it,  without  the  aid  of  Athens.  >  Nor  be  thou  afraid, 

1  Thucyd.    vi.    9-14.      K'/l    trj,    d>  i-jot'lir/aijai.  -n  [xri  X'Jsiv  -r'v'j;  vo[j.'/'jq 
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Prytanis  (Mr.  President),  to  submit  this  momentous  question 
again  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly — seeing  that  breach 
of  the  law  in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  cannot 
expose  thee  to  impeachment,  while  thou  wilt  afford  op- 
portunity for  the  correction  of  a  perilous  misjudgement." 

Such  were  the  principal  points  in  the  speech  of  Nikias 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  It  was  heard  with  attention, 
and  probably  made  some  impression;  since  it  completely 
reopened  the  entire  debate,  in  spite  of  the  formal  illegality. 
Immediately  after  he  sat  down,  while  his  words  were  yet 
fresh  in  the  ears  of  the  audience,  Alkibiades  rose  to  reply. 
The  speech  just  made,  bringing  the  expedition  again  into 
question,  endangered  his  dearest  hopes  both  of  fame  and 
of  pecuniary  acquisition.  Opposed  to  Nikias  both  in  per- 
sonal character  and  in  political  tendencies,  he  had  pushed 
his  rivalry  to  such  a  degree  of  bitterness,  that  at  one 
moment  a  vote  of  ostracism  had  been  on  the  point  of 
deciding  between  them.  That  vote  had  indeed  been  turned 
aside  by  joint  consent,  and  discharged  upon  Hyperbolus; 
yet  the  hostile  feeling  still  continued  on  both  sides,  and 
Nikias  had  just  manifested  it  by  a  parliamentary  attack  of 
the  most  galling  character — all  the  more  galling  because  it 

or  upon  the  parallel  case  of  the  bly,  laid  down  for  its  own  debates 
renewed  debate  in  the  Athenian  and  decisions,  were  just  as  much 
assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  as  those  which  it  passed  for 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  the  guidance  of  private  citizens. 
Mitylenseans  (see  above,  ch.  Jj.  and  Both  in  this  case,  and  in  the 
Thucyd.  iii.  36).  It  appears  to  me  Mitylenaean  debate,  I  think  the 
that  Nikias  was  here  asking  the  Athenian  Prytanis  committed  an  il- 
Prytanis  to  do  an  illegal  act,  which  legality.  In  the  first  case,  every 
might  well  expose  him  to  accusa-  one  is  glad  of  the  illegality,  be- 
tion  and  punishment.  Probably  he  cause  it  proved  the  salvation  of  so 
would  have  been  accused  on  this  many  Mitylenoean  lives.  In  the 
ground,  if  the  decision  of  the  se-  second  case,  the  illegality  was  pro- 
cond  assembly  had  been  different  ductive  of  practical  bad  conse- 
frorn  what  it  actually  turned  out  quences,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 
— if  they  had  reversed  the  decision  have  brought  about  the  immense 
of  the  former  assembly,  but  only  extension  of  the  scale  upon  which 
by  a  small  majority.  the  expedition  was  projected.  But 
The  distinction  taken  by  Dr.  there  will  occur  in  a  few  years  a 
Arnold  between  what  was  illegal  third  incident  (the  condemnation 
and  what  was  merely  irregular,  of  the  six  generals  after  the  battle 
was  little  marked  at  Athens:  both  of  Arginusas)  in  which  the  pro- 
were  called  illegal  —  TOO;  -j6u.o'j;  digious  importance  of  a  strict  ob- 
>.'jsiv.  The  rules  which  the  Athe-  servance  of  forms  will  appear  pain- 
nian  assembly,  a  sovereign  assem-  fully  and  conspicuously  manifest. 
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was  strictly  accurate  and  well-deserved.  Provoked  as  well 
as  alarmed,  Alkibiades  started  up  forthwith — his  impatience 
breaking  loose  from  the  formalities  of  an  exordium. 

"Athenians,  I  both  have  better  title  than  others  to  the 
post  of  commander  (for  the  taunts  of  Nikias  Keply  of 
force  me  to  begin  here),  and  I  account  myself  AikiMaaes. 
fully  worthy  of  it.  Those  very  matters,  with  which  he 
reproaches  me,  are  sources  not  merely  of  glory  to  my  an- 
cestors and  myself,  but  of  positive  advantage  to  my  country. 
For  the  Greeks,  on  witnessing  my  splendid  Theory  at 
Olympia,  were  induced  to  rate  the  power  of  Athens  even 
above  the  reality,  having  before  regarded  it  as  broken  down 
by  the  war;  when  I  sent  into  the  lists  seven  chariots,  being 
more  than  any  private  individual  had  ever  sent  before — 
winning  the  first  prize,  coming  in  also  second  and  fourth, 
and  performing  all  the  accessories  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
an  Olympic  victory.  Custom  attaches  honour  to  such 
exploits,  but  the  power  of  the  performers  is  at  the  same 
time  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  spectators.  My 
exhibitions  at  Athens,  too,  choregic  and  others,  are  natur- 
ally viewed  with  jealousy  by  my  rivals  here;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers  they  are  evidences  of  power.  Such 
so-called  folly  is  by  no  means  useless,  when  a  man 
at  his  own  cost  serves  the  city  as  well  as  himself.  Nor  is 
it  unjust,  when  a  man  has  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself, 
that  he  should  not  conduct  himself  towards  others  as 
if  he  were  their  equal;  for  the  man  in  misfortune  finds 
no  one  to  bear  a  share  of  it.  Just  as,  when  we  are  in 
distress,  we  find  no  one  to  speak  to  us — in  like  manner 
let  a  man  lay  his  account  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the 
prosperous;  or  else  let  him  give  equal  dealing  to  the 
low,  and  then  claim  to  receive  it  from  the  high.  I  know 
well  that  such  exalted  personages,  and  all  who  have  in  any 
way  attained  eminence,  have  been  during  their  lifetime 
unpopular,  chiefly  in  society  with  their  equals,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  with  others  also;  while  after  their  decease, 
they  have  left  such  a  reputation  as  to  make  people  claim 
kindred  with  them  falsely- — and  to  induce  their  country  to 
boast  of  them,  not  as  though  they  were  aliens  or  wrong- 
doers, but  as  her  own  citizens  and  as  men  who  did  her 
honour.  It  is  this  glory  which  I  desire;  and  in  pursuit  of 
which  I  incur  such  reproaches  for  my  private  conduct.  Yet 
look  at  my  public  conduct,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  bear 
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comparison  with  that  of  any  other  citizen.  I  brought 
together  the  most  powerful  states  in  Peloponnesus  without 
any  serious  cost  or  hazard  to  you,  and  made  the  Lacedae- 
monians peril  their  all  at  llantineia  on  the  fortune  of  one 
day:  a  peril  so  great,  that,  though  victorious,  they  have 
not  even  yet  regained  their  steady  belief  in  their  own 
strength. 

"Thus  did  my  youth,  and  my  so-called  monstrous  folly, 
find  suitable  words  to  address  the  Peloponnesian  powers, 
and  earnestness  to  give  them  confidence  and  obtain  their 
co-operation.  Be  not  now,  therefore,  afraid  of  this  youth 
of  mine:  but  so  long  as  I  possess  it  in  full  vigour,  and  so 
long  asNikias  retains  his  reputation  for  good  fortune,  turn 
us  each  to  account  in  our  own  way." l 

Having  thus  vindicated  himself  personally,  Alkibiades 
went  on  to  deprecate  any  change  of  the  public  resolution 
already  taken.  The  Sicilian  cities  (he  said)  were  not  so 
formidable  as  was  represented.  Their  population  was 
numerous  indeed,  but  fluctuating,  turbulent,  often  on  the 
move,  and  without  local  attachment.  No  man  there  con- 
sidered himself  as  a  permanent  resident  nor  cared  to  defend 
the  city  in  which  he  dwelt;  nor  were  there  arms  or  organi- 
zation for  such  a  purpose.  The  native  Sikels,  detesting 
Syracuse,  would  willingly  lend  their  aid  to  her  assailants. 
As  to  thePeloponnesians,  powerful  as  they  were,  they  had 
never  yet  been  more  without  hope  of  damaging  Athens, 
than  they  were  now :  they  were  not  more  desperate  enemies 
now,  than  they  had  been  in  former  days:2  they  might  invade 
Attica  by  land,  whether  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Sicily  or 
not;  but  they  could  do  no  mischief  by  sea,  for  Athens  would 
still  have  in  reserve  a  navy  sufficient  to  restrain  them. 
What  valid  ground  was  there,  therefore,  to  evade  perform- 
ing obligations  which  Athens  had  sworn  to  her  Sicilian 
allies?  To  be  sure  they  could  bring  no  help  to  Attica  in 
return: — but  Athens  did  not  want  them  on  her  own  side 
of  the  water — she  wanted  them  in  Sicily,  to  prevent  her 
Sicilian  enemies  from  coming  over  to  attack  her.  She  had 
originally  acquired  her  empire  by  a  readiness  to  interfere 
wherever  she  was  invited;  nor  would  she  have  made  any 
progress,  if  she  had  been  backward  or  prudish  in  scrutinising 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  16,  17.  e?  'Ir1'?  EYSVOVTO,   SITS   xai   itiv'J  II- 
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such  invitations.  She  could  not  now  set  limits  to  the 
extent  of  her  imperial  sway;  she  was  under  a  necessity  not 
merely  to  retain  her  present  subjects,  but  to  lay  snares  for 
new  subjects — on  pain  of  falling  into  dependence  herself 
if  she  ceased  to  be  imperial.  Let  her  then  persist  in  the 
resolution  adopted,  and  strike  terror  into  the  Peloponne- 
sians  by  undertaking  this  great  expedition.  She  would 
probably  conquer  all  Sicily;  at  least  she  would  humble 
Syracuse:  in  case  even  of  failure,  she  could  always  bring 
back  her  troops,  from  her  unquestionable  superiority  at 
sea.  The  stationary  and  inactive  policy  recommended  by 
Xikias  was  not  less  at  variance  with  the  temper,  than  with 
the  position,  of  Athens,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  her  if 
pursued.  Her  military  organization  would  decline,  and 
her  energies  would  be  wasted  in  internal  rub  and  conflict, 
instead  of  that  aspiring  readiness  of  enterprise,  which, 
having  become  engrafted  upon  her  laws  and  habits,  could 
not  be  now  renounced,  even  if  bad  in  itself,  without  speedy 
destruction.1 

Such  was  substantially  the  reply  of  Alkibiades  to  Xikias. 
The  debate  was  now  completely  reopened,  so   The  as- 
that  several  speakers  addressed  the  assembly  on   sembiy 

,      , ,       .  ,  *          ,  1       •  i     n        •      r  favourable 

both  sides;  more  however,  decidedly,  in  favour  to  the  views 

of  the  expedition  than  against  it.    The  alarmed  ?f4.lk^~ 

EgesteeansandLeontines  renewed  their  supplica-  adheres  to 

tions,   appealing  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  the  resoin- 

.,  M     IT        i          J.T  ?.i         •  111     tion  of  sail- 

City:    probably  also,  those  Athenians  who  had   jng  to 

visited  Egesta  stood  forward  again  to  protest  Siciiy- 
against  what  they  would  call  the  ungenerous  doubts  and 
insinuations  of  Xikias.  By  all  these  appeals,  after  con- 
siderable debate,  the  assembly  was  so  powerfully  moved, 
that  their  determination  to  send  the  fleet  became  more 
intense  than  ever;  and  Xikias,  perceiving  that  farther  direct 
opposition wasuseless,alteredhistactics.  He  now  attempted 
a  manoeuvre,  designed  indirectly  to  disgust  his  countrymen 
with  the  plan,  by  enlarging  upon  its  dangers  and  difficulties. 
and  insisting  upon  a  prodigious  force  as  indispensable  to 
surmount  them.  Xorwashe  without  hopes  that  they  might 
be  sufficiently  disheartened  by  such  prospective  hardships, 
to  throw  up  the  scheme  altogether.  At  any  rate,  if  they 
persisted,  he  himself  as  commander  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  execute  it  with  completeness  and  confidence. 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  1C-1C1. 
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Accepting  the  expedition,  therefore,  as  the  pronounced 
Second  ^a*  °^  ^e  People>  ne  reminded  them  that  the 
speech  of  citieswhich  they  were  about  to  attack,  especially 
a^eratin*"  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  were  powerful,  populous, 
the  difficul-  free — well-prepared  in  every  way  with  hoplites, 
ties  and  horsemen,  light-armed  troops,  ships  of  war, 

dangers  of         •.       ,  ,.'  ,    c  i  XL    •  i  -i 

the  expedi-  plenty  oi  horses  to  mount  their  cavalry,  and 
d  °Da  aain  abundant  corn  at  home.  At  best,  Athens  could 
a6force  oif  hope  for  no  other  allies  in  Sicily  except  Naxus 
the  largest  an^  Katana,  from  their  kindred  with  the  Leon- 
tines.  It  was  no  mere  fleet,  therefore,  which 
could  cope  with  enemies  like  these  on  their  own  soil.  The 
fleet  indeed  must  be  prodigiously  great,  for  the  purpose 
not  merely  of  maritime  combat,  but  of  keeping  open  com- 
munication at  sea,  and  ensuring  the  importation  of  sub- 
sistence. But  there  must  besides  be  a  large  force  of  hoplites, 
bowmen,  and  slingers — a  large  stock  of  provisions  in  trans- 
ports— and  above  all,  an  abundant  amount  of  money:  for 
the  funds  promised  by  theEgestaeans  would  be  found  mere 
empty  delusion.  The  army  must  be  not  simply  a  match 
for  the  enemy's  regular  hoplites  and  powerful  cavalry,  but 
also  independent  of  foreign  aid  from  the  first  day  of  their 
landing.  *  If  not,  in  case  of  the  least  reverse,  they  would 
find  everywhere  nothing  but  active  enemies,  without  a 
single  friend.  "I  know  (he  concluded)  that  there  are  many 
dangers  against  which  we  must  take  precaution,  and  many 
more  in  which  we  must  trust  to  good  fortune,  serious  as  it 
is  for  mere  men  to  do  so.  But  I  choose  to  leave  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  power  of  fortune,  and  to  have  in  hand 
all  means  of  reasonable  security  at  the  time  when  I  leave 
Athens.  Looking  merely  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth, this  is  the  most  assured  course;  while  to  us  who 
are  to  form  the  armament,  it  is  indispensable  for  preserva- 
tion. If  any  man  thinks  differently,  I  resign  to  him  the 
command."2 
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The  effect  of  this  second  speech  of  Nikias  on  the 
assembly,  coming  as  it  did  after  a  long  and  Effect  of 
contentious  debate,  was  much  greater  than  that  this  speech 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  first.  But  it  ^JjS?*,'."4 
was  an  effect  totally  opposite  to  that  which  he  of  the  as- 
himself  had  anticipated  and_  intended.  Far  th^expedi- 
from  being  discouraged  or  alienated  from  the  tion— 
expedition  by  those  impediments  which  he  had  unanimity1 
studiously  magnified,  the  people  only  attached  in  reference 
themselves  to  it  with  yet  greater  obstinacy.  to  the  plan- 
The  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Sicilian  conquest 
served  but  to  endear  it  to  them  the  more,  calling  forth  in- 
creased ardour  and  eagerness  for  personal  exertion  in  the 
cause.  The  people  not  only  accepted,  without  hesitation 
or  deduction,  the  estimate  which  Nikias  had  laid  before 
them  of  risk  and  cost,  but  warmly  extolled  his  frankness 
not  less  than  his  sagacity,  as  the  only  means  of  making 
success  certain.  They  were  ready  to  grant  without  reserve 
every  thing  which  he  asked,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  un- 
animity such  as  was  rarely  seen  to  reign  in  an  Athenian 
assembly.  In  fact,  the  second  speech  of  Xikias  had  brought 
the  two  dissentient  veins  of  the  assembly  into  a  confluence 
and  harmony,  all  the  more  welcome  because  unexpected. 
"While  his  partisans  seconded  it  as  the  best  way  of  neutra- 
lising the  popular  madness,  his  opponents — Alkibiades,  the 
Egestseans,  and  the  Leontines — caught  at  it  with  accla- 
mation, as  realising  more  than  they  had  hoped  for,  and 
more  than  they  could  ever  have  ventured  to  propose.  If 
Alkibiades  had  demanded  an  armament  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
the  people  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  But  such  was 
their  respect  for  Xikias — on  the  united  grounds  of  prudence, 
good  fortune,  p  ety  and  favour  with  the  gods — that  his 
opposition  to  their  favourite  scheme  had  really  made  them 
uneasy;  and  when  he  made  the  same  demand,  they  were 
delighted  to  purchase  his  concurrence  by  adopting  all  such 
conditions  as  he  imposed.1 

It  was  thus  that  Xikias,  quite  contrary  to  his  own 
purpose,  not  only  imparted  to  the  enterprise  a  gigantic 
magnitude  which  its  projectors  had  never  contemplated, 
but  threw  into  it  the  whole  soul  of  Athens,  and  roused  a 
burst  of  ardour  beyond  all  former  example.  Every  man 

1  Plutarch.    Compare  Xikias  and  Crassus,  c.  3. 
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present,  old    as  well    as  young,   rich  and  poor,   of   all 

Excitement  classes  and  professions,  was  eager  to  put  down 

in  the  city  j^g   name    for    personal   service.     Some    were 

oiassel—  tempted  by  the  love  of  gain;    others  by  the 

cr"ea«  "i"  curiosity  of  seeing  so  distant  a  region,  others 

the  scale  on  again   by    the    pride   and  supposed   safety   of 

which  the  enlisting  in  so  irresistible  an  armament.  So  over- 

e^pedition  •  °  i  ,,.         „       ., 

was  powering  was  the  popular  voice  in  calling  for  the 

planned.  execution  of  the  scheme,  that  the  small  minority 
who  retained  their  objections  were  afraid  to  hold  up  their 
hands,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  want  of 
patriotism.  AVhen  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
an  orator  named  Demostratus,  coming  forward  as  spokes- 
man of  this  sentiment,  urged  Nikias  to  declare  at  once, 
without  farther  evasion,  what  force  he  required  from  the 
people.  Disappointed  as  Nikias  was,  yet  being  left  without 
any  alternative,  he  sadly  responded  to  the  appeal;  saying 
that  he  would  take  farther  counsel  with  his  colleagues,  but 
that  speaking  on  his  first  impression,  he  thought  the 
triremes  required  must  be  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor 
the  hoplites  less  than  5000 — Athenians  and  allies  together. 
There  must  farther  be  a  proportional  equipment  of  other 
forces  and  accompaniments,  especially  Kretan  bowmen  and 
slingers.  Enormous  as  this  requisition  was,  the  vote  of 
the  people  not  only  sanctioned  it  without  delay,  but  even 
went  beyond  it.  They  conferred  upon  the  generals  full 
power  to  fix  both  the  numbers  of  the  armament  and  every 
other  matter  relating  to  the  expedition,  just  as  they  might 
think  best  for  the  interest  of  Athens. 

Pursuant  to  this  momentous  resolution,  the  enrolment 

and  preparation  of  the  forces  was  immediately 
April.  '  begun.  Messages  were  sent  to  summon  sufficient 

triremes  from  the  nautical  allies,  as  well  as  to 
paragon"  invite  hoplites  from  Argos  and  Mantineia,  and 
made  for  the  to  hire  bowmen  and  slingers  elsewhere.  For 

three  months  the  generals  were  busily  engaged 
in  this  proceeding,  while  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  alertness 
and  bustle — fatally  interrupted  however  by  an  incident 
which  I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter. 

Considering  the  prodigious  consequences  which  turned 
Review  of  on  the  expedition  of  Athens  against  Sicily,  it  is 
these  preh-  Worth  while  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  on  the 
eeedhjgs  to  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Athenian  people, 
the  Sicilian  rj^  JIQ  accustomed  to  impute  all  the 

exp-'iln.on. 
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misfortunes  of  Athens  to  the  hurry,  passion,  and  ignor- 
ance of  democracy,  will  not  find  the  charge  borne  out 
by  the  facts  which  we  have  been  just  considering.  The 
supplications  of  Egestseans  and  Leontines,  forwarded  to 
Athens  about  the  spring  or  summer  of  416  B.C.,  undergo 
careful  and  repeated  discussion  in  the  public  assembly. 
They  at  first  meet  with  considerable  opposition,  but  the 
repeated  debates  gradually  kindle  both  the  sympathies 
and  the  ambition  of  the  people.  Still,  however,  no  decisive 
step  is  taken  without  more  ample  and  correct  information 
from  the  spot,  and  special  commissioners  are  sent  to  Egesta 
for  the  purpose.  These  men  bring  back  a  decisive  report, 
triumphantly  certifying  all  that  the  Egestaeans  had  pro- 
mised. We  cannot  at  all  wonder  that  the  people  never 
suspected  the  deep-laid  fraud  whereby  their  commissioners 
had  been  duped. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  mission  from  Egesta,  the 
two  parties  for  and  against  the  projected  expedition  had 
evidently  joined  issue;  and  when  the  commissioners  returned, 
bearing  testimony  so  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the 
party  thus  strengthened  thought  itself  warranted  in  calling 
for  a  decision  immediately,  after  all  the  previous  debates. 
Nevertheless,  the  measure  still  had  to  surmount  the  renewed 
and  hearty  opposition  of  Nikias,  before  it  became  finally 
ratified.  It  was  this  long  and  frequent  debate,  with  oppo- 
sition often  repeated  but  always  outreasoned,  which  work- 
ing gradually  deeper  and  deeper  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  brought  them  all  into  hearty  unanimity  to 
support  it,  and  made  them  cling  to  it  with  that  tenacity 
which  the  coming  chapters  will  demonstrate.  In  so  far  as 
the  expedition  was  an  error,  it  certainly  was  not  error 
arising  either  from  hurry,  or  want  of  discussion,  or  want 
of  inquiry.  Never  in  Grecian  history  was  any  measure 
more  carefully  weighed  beforehand,  or  more  deliberately 
and  unanimously  resolved. 

The  position  of  Nikias  in  reference  to  the  measure  is 
remarkable.  As  a  dissuasive  and  warning  Advice  and 
counsellor,  he  took  a  right  view  of  it ;  but  in  that  influence  of 
capacity  he  could  not  carry  the  people  along  with 
him.  Yet  such  was  their  steady  esteem  for  him  personally, 
;ind  their  reluctance  to  proceed  in  the  enterprise  without 
him,  that  they  eagerly  embraced  any  conditions  which  he 
thought  proper  to  impose.  And  the  conditions  which  he 
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named  had  the  effect  of  exaggerating  the  enterprise  into 
such  gigantic  magnitude  as  no  one  in  Athens  had  ever 
contemplated1  thus  casting  into  it  so  prodigious  a  propor- 
tion of  the  blood  of  Athens,  that  its  discomfiture  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was 
the  first  mischief  occasioned  by  Nikias,  when,  after  being 
forced  to  relinquish  his  direct  opposition,  he  resorted  to 
the  indirect  manoeuvre  of  demanding  more  than  he  thought 
the  people  would  be  willing  to  grant.  It  will  be  found 
only  the  first  among  a  sad  series  of  other  mistakes — fatal 
to  his  country  as  well  as  to  himself. 

Giving  to  Nikias,  however,  for  the  present,  full  credit 
for  the  wisdom  of  his  dissuasive  counsel  and  his  scepticism 
about  the  reports  from  Egesta,  we  cannot  but  notice  the 
Advice  and  opposite  quality  in  Alkibiades.  His  speech 
influence  of  is  not  merely  full  of  overweening  insolence  as 
AikibiadSs.  a  manifestation  of  individual  character,  but  of 
rash  and  ruinous  instigations  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  country.  The  arguments  whereby  he  enforces 
the  expedition  against  Syracuse  are  indeed  more  mis- 
chievous in  their  tendency  than  the  expedition  itself,  for 
the  failure  of  which  Alkibiades  is  not  to  be  held  responsible. 
It  might  have  succeeded  in  its  special  object,  had  it  been 
properly  conducted;  but  even  if  it  had  succeeded,  the 
remark  of  Nikias  is  not  the  less  just,  that  Athens  was 
aiming  at  an  unmeasured  breadth  of  empire,  which  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  for  her  to  preserve.  When 
we  recollect  the  true  political  wisdom  with  which  Perikles 
had  advised  his  countrymen  to  maintain  strenuously  their 
existing  empire,  but  by  no  means  to  grasp  at  any  new 
acquisitions  while  they  had  powerful  enemies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus— we  shall  appreciate  by  contrast  the  feverish  system 
of  never-ending  aggression  inculcated  by  Alkibiades,  and 
the  destructive  principles  which  he  lays  down  that  Athens 
must  for  ever  be  engaged  in  new  conquests,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  her  existing  empire  and  tearing  herself  to  pieces 
by  internal  discord.  Even  granting  the  necessity  for 
Athens  to  employ  her  military  and  naval  force  (as  Nikias 
had  truly  observed), Amphipolis  and  the  revolted  subjects 
in  Thrace  were  still  unsubdued:  and  the  first  employment 
of  Athenian  force  ought  to  be  directed  against  them, 
instead  of  being  wasted  in  distant  hazards  and  treacherous 
novelties,  creating  for  Athens  a  position  in  which  she 
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could  never  permanently  maintain  herself.  The  parallel 
which  Alkibiades  draws,  between  the  enterprising  spirit 
whereby  the  Athenian  empire  had  been  first  acquired,  and 
the  undefined  speculations  which  he  was  himself  recom- 
mending— is  altogether  fallacious.  The  Athenian  empire 
took  its  rise  from  Athenian  enterprise,  working  in  concert 
with  a  serious  alarm  and  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  or  round  the  JKgean  Sea.  Athens  rendered 
an  essential  service  by  keeping  off  the  Persians,  and  pre- 
serving that  sea  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  before:  her  empire  had  begun  by  being  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy, and  had  only  passed  by  degrees  into  constraint; 
while  the  local  situation  of  all  her  subjects  was  sufficiently 
near  to  be  within  the  reach  of  her  controlling  navy.  Her 
new  career  of  aggression  in  Sicily  was  in  all  these  respects 
different.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  to  find  Alkibiades 
asserting  that  the  multiplication  of  subjects  in  that  distant 
island,  employing  a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian  naval 
force  to  watch  them,  would  impart  new  stability  to  the 
pre-existing  Athenian  empire.  How  strange  also  to  read 
the  terms  in  which  he  makes  light  of  enemies  both  in 
Peloponnesus  and  in  Sicily;  the  Sicilian  war  being  a  new 
enterprise  hardly  less  in  magnitude  and  hazard  than  the 
Peloponnesian! ' — to  notice  the  honour  which  he  claims 
to  himself  for  his  operations  in  Peloponnesus  and  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,2  which  had  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  in 
restoring  Sparta  to  the  maximum  of  her  credit  as  it  had 
stood  before  the  events  of  Sphakteria!  There  is  in  fact- 
no  speech  in  Thucydides  so  replete  with  rash,  misguiding, 
and  fallacious  counsels,  as  this  harangue  of  Alkibiades. 

As  a  man  of  action,    Alkibiades  was  always  brave, 
vigorous,  and  full  of  resource;  as  a  politician   Athens  he- 
and  adviser,  he  was  especially  mischievous  to   Ii<!ledt1-1t<jr"d 
his    country,    because     he    addressed    himself  to  be  m;.s- 
exactly  to  their  weak  point,  and  exaggerated   tress  of  the 

,-,     .      J  .  t        L  •   -  •    i  islands  as 

their  sanguine  ami  enterprising  temper  into  a   Wcii  as  of 
temerity    which  overlooked  all  permanent  cal-   tho  sea- 
culation.     The  Athenians  had  now  contracted  the  belief 
that  they,  as  lords  of  the  sea,  were   entitled  to  dominion 
and  receipt  of  tribute  from  all  islands — a  belief  which  they 
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had  not  only  acted  upon,  but  openly  professed,  in  their 
attack  upon  Helos  during  the  preceding  autumn.  As  Sicily 
was  an  island,  it  seemed  to  fall  naturally  under  this  cate- 
gory of  subjects:  for  we  ought  not  to  wonder,  amidst  the 
inaccurate  geographical  data  current  in  that  day,  that  they 
were  ignorant  how  much  larger  Sicily  was l  than  the  largest 
island  in  the  ^Egean.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  it  was  a  prodigious  conquest  to  struggle  for;  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  the  object  was  one  kept  back 
rather  than  openly  avowed,  and  that  they  acceded  to  all 
the  immense  preparations  demanded  by  Nikias.2  Moreover 
we  shall  see  presently  that  even  the  armament  which  was 
despatched  had  conceived  nothing  beyond  vague  and 
hesitating  ideas  of  something  great  to  be  achieved  in  Sicily. 
But  if  the  Athenian  public  were  rash  and  ignorant,  in  Con- 
templating the  conquest  of  Sicily,  much  more  extravagant 
were  the  views  of  Alkibiades:  though  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  even  he,  (as  he  afterwards  asserted)  really 
looked  beyond  Sicily  to  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  her 
empire.  It  was  not  merely  ambition  which  he  desired  to 
gratify.  He  was  not  less  eager  for  the  immense  private 
gains  which  would  be  consequent  upon  success,  in  order 
to  supply  those  deficiencies  which  his  profligate  expendi- 
ture had  occasioned.3 


1  Thucyd.  v.  99;  vi.  1-6. 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  6.     eci  SJASVOI  filv 


. 

Even  in  the  speech  of  Alkibiades, 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  is  only  once 
alluded  to  —  and  that  indirectly; 
rather  as  a  favourable  possibility, 
than  as  a  result  to  be  counted 
upon. 

3  Thucyd.    vi.    15.      Kv\    [xi).i3Ta 

<J7pO!TrjY7J30ll  TS  £7Ilft'J|J.U>M  XSl   E>.7:i1.lOV 

SixsXiav  te  61"  OUTOU  xsl  K«pyifj86vot 

Xr/isaflsi,  xai  ta  1617  5[iot  soTuy^aot? 
7_pr;u.7.ai  TS  xcxi  S6;7]  (b^sX^ssiv.  *ii-i 
Y'/p  EV  <icitb[jLC«7i  Ozep  T(i>v  otaituv, 
77.T;  i-iS'jfxlat?  [isi'^aiv  yj  t.i.-i.  TTJV 
o-aro'jjav  o-isiav  e/TO  ;';  72  T7.c 


&c. 

Compare  vi.  90.  Plutarch  (Alkib. 
c.  19 ;  Nikias,  c.  12).  Plutarch  some- 
times speaks  as  if,  not  Alkibiades 
alone  (or  at  least  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  partisans),  but  the  Athe- 
nians generally,  set  out  with  an 
expectation  of  conquering  Carthage 
as  well  as  Sicily.  In  the  speech 
which  Alkibiades  made  at  Sparta 
after  his  banishment  (Thucyd.  vi. 
90),  he  does  indeed  state  this  as 
the  general  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion. But  it  seems  plain  that  he  is 
here  ascribing,  to  his  countrymen 
generally,  plans  which  were  only 
fermenting  in  his  own  brain  — as 
we  may  discern  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  first  twenty  chapters 
of  the  sixtli  book  of  Tliucydidus. 
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When  we  recollect  how  loudly  the  charges  have  been 
preferred  against  Kleon— of  presumption,  of  rash  policy, 
and  of  selfish  motive,  in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  generally,  and  to  Amphipolis;  and 
when  we  compare  these  proceedings  with  the  conduct  of 
Alkibiades  as  here  described — we  shall  see  how  much  more 
forcibly  such  charges  attach  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  the  vices  of  Alkibiades,  and  the  defects 
of  Xikias,  were  the  cause  of  far  greater  ruin  to  Athens  than 
either  Kleon  or  Hyperbolus,  even  if  we  regard  the  two 
latter  with  tLe  eyes  of  their  worst  enemies. 

Tn  the  Oration  de  Pace  ofAndo-  allies  of  the  Athenians,  and  affirm- 

kides  (sect.  30), ^  it   is  alleged  that  ing  thnt  Syracuse  would  be  a  more 

tl. ..  Syracusans  sent  an  embassy  to  valuable     ally     to     Athens      than 

Athens,  a  little  before  this  expedi-  Egesta  orKatana.    This  statement 

lion,  entreating  to  be  admitted  as  is  wholly  uutrue. 
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